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THE    OLD    HELMET. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

THE   EIJINS. 

She  look'd  and  saw  that  aU  was  ruinous, 
Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed  with  fernj 
And  here  had  tall'n  a  grreat  part  of  a  tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers, 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair, 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 
.  Bare  to  the  sun. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  is  a  gleam  of  white  teeth.  Nor 
that  is  a  pleasant  thing  generally ;  yet  its  pleasantness  depends, 
after  all,  upon  the  way  the  lips  part  over  the  ivory.  There  is 
a  world  of  character  discoverable  in  the  curve  of  those  soft 
lines.  In  the  present  case,  that  of  a  lady,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  very  first  thing  you  notice,  the  matter  must  be  investigated 
The  mouth  is  rather  large,  with  well-cut  lips  however  ;  and  ir 
the  smile  which  comes  not  infrequently,  the  lips  part  freeh 
and  frankly,  though  not  too  far,  over  a  wealth  of  white,  beau- 
tiful teeth.  So  free  is  the  curve  of  the  upper  lip,  and  so  ready 
its  revelation  of  the  treasures  beneath,  that  there  is  an  instant 
suspicion  of  a  certain  frankness  and  daring,  and  perhaps  of  a 
little  mischief  on  the  part  of  their  possessor ;  so  free  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  forbid  the  least  notion  of  consciousness  or 
design  in  that  beautiful  revelation.  But  how  fine  and  full  and 
regular  are  those  white  treasures  of  hers !  seeming  to  speak 
for  a  strong  and  perfect  physical  organization  -,  and  if  your  eye 
goes  further,  for  her  flat  hat  is  on  the  ground,  you  will  see  in 
the  bountiful  rich  head  of  hair,  another  token  of  the  sajne  thing. 
Her  figure  is  finely  developed  ;  her  colour  clear  and  healthy  ; 
not  blonde  ;  the  full  brown  hair  and  eyes  agree  with  the  notion 
of  a  nature  more  lively  than  we  assign  to  the  other  extreme  of 
complexion.  The  features  are  not  those  of  a  beauty,  though 
better  than  that,  perhaps  ;  there  is  a  world  of  life  and  sense  and 
?pirit  in  them. 

It  speaks  for  her  good  nature  and  feeling,  that  her  smile  is 
IS  frank  as  ever  just  now,  and  as  pleasant  as  ever;  for  she  is 
.vith  aljout  the  last  one  of  her  party  on  whom  she  would  have 
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chosen  to  bestow  herself.  The  occasion  is  a  visit  to  some  I  3.  ■, 
brated  ruins  ;  a  day  of  pleasure  ;  and  .Eleanor  would  a  goc'  ^ 
deal  rather  be  walkinof  and  talking  with  another  much  moi 
interesting  member  of  the  company,  in  whose  society  indeei 
her  day  had  begun  ;  but  Mr.  Carlisle  had  been  obliged  sud- 
denly to  return  home  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  Eleanor  is  sitting 
on  a  grassy  bank,  with  a  gentleman  beside  her  whom  she 
knows  very  little  and  does  not  care  about  at  all.  That  is,  she 
has  no  idea  he  can  be  very  interesting ;  and  he  is  a  grave- 
looking  personage,  but  we  are  not  going  to  describe  him  at 
present. 

A  word  must  be  given  to  the  place  where  they  are.  It  is  a 
little  paradise.  If  the  view  is  not  very  extended,  it  is  rich  in 
its  parts  ;  and  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  filled.  The  grass  is 
shaven  smooth  on  the  bank  where  the  two  are  sitting ;  so  it 
is  all  around,  under  trees  which  stand  with  wilful  wildness  of 
luxuriance,  grouped  and  scattered  apparently  as  they  would. 
They  are  very  old,  in  several  varieties  of  kind,  and  in  the  per- 
fect development  and  thrift  of  each  kind.  Among  them  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  priory.  They  peep  forth  here  and  there  from 
the  trees.  One  broken  tower  stands  free,  with  ivy  masking  its 
sides  and  crumbling  top,  and  stains  of  weather  and  the  hues  of 
lichen  and  moss  enriching  what  was  once  its  plain  grey  colour. 
Other  portions  of  the  ruins  are  seen  by  glimpses  further  on 
among  the  trees.  Standing  somewhat  off  by  itself,  yet  encom- 
passed by  the  congeners  of  those  same  trees ;  almost  swallowed 
up  among  them,  is  a  comfortable,  picturesque  little  building, 
not  in  ruins  ;  though  it  has  been  built  up  from  the  ruins.  It  is  the 
parsonage,  where  the  rector  of  the  parish  lives.  Beyond  this 
wood  and  these  buildings,  old  and  new,  the  eye  can  catch  only 
bits  of  hills  and  woods  that  promise  beauty  further  on ;  but 
nearer  than  they,  and  making  a  boundary  line  between  the 
present  and  the  distant,  the  flash  of  a  little  river  is  seen,  which 
curves  about  the  old  priory  lands.  A  somewhat  doubtful  sun- 
light is  struggling  over  it  all ;  casting  a  stray  beam  on  the  grass 
and  a  light  on  the  ivy  of  the  old  tower. 

"  What  a.  quaint  old  place  it  must  have  been,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  How  old  is  it?" 

"01  don't  know — ages  !     Do  you  mean  really  how  old  P    J. 
am  sure  I  can't  tell ;  I  never  can  keep  those  things  in  my  head 
If  Dr.  Cairnes  would  come  out,  he  could  tell  you  all  about   :., 
and  more." 

"  Dr.  Cairnes,  the  rector  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  keeps  it  all  in  7iis  head,  I  know.     The  ruins  &> 
instead  of  a  family  to  him." 

"  They  must  date  back  pretty  far,  judging  by  those  Norm£ 
arches," 
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"  Norman  arches  ? — what  those  round  ones  ?  O,  they  do 
'Xhe  priory  was  founded  by  some  old  courtier  or  soldier  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First,  who  got  disgusted  with  the  world. 
""lat  is  the  beginning  of  all  these  places,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  reliTious 
ieehng  ?  " 

"  I  really  think  it  is.  I  wouldn't  tell  Dr.  Cairnes  so,  however. 
How  sweet  these  violets  are.     Dear  httle  blue  things  !  " 

•'  Do  you  suppose,"  said  the  young  man,  stooping  to  pick  one 
or  two,  "  that  they  are  less  sweet  to  me  than  to  you?  " 

"  "Why  should  they  be  ?  " 

"  Because  religion  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world 
to  me  ;  and  by  your  rule,  I  must  be  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  all  sweet  things  have  lost  their  savour."  He  spoke  with 
qaiet  gravity,  and  Eleanor's  eye  went  to  his  face  with  a  bright 
glance  of  inquiry.     It  came  back  with  no  change  of  opinion. 

"  You  don't  convert  me,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  know  what 
you  have  given  up  for  religion,  so  I  cannot  judge.  But  all  the 
other  people  I  ever  saw,  grew  religious  only  because  they  had 
lost  all  care  about  everything  else." 

"  I  wonder  how  that  discontented  old  soldier  found  himself, 
when  he  got  into  these  solitudes  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
sniile  of  his  own  then.  It  was  sweet,  and  a  little  arch,  and 
withal  harmonized  completely  with  the  ordinary  gravity  of  his 
face,  not  denying  it  at  all.  Eleanor  looked,  once  and  again, 
v.'ith  some  curiosity,  but  the  smile  passed  away  as  quietly  as  it 
li;'.d  come. 

"  The  solitude  was  not  this  solitude  then." 

"  O  no,  it  was  very  wild." 

"  These  were  Augustine  canons,  were  they  not  ?  " 

•'  Who?  " "  The  monks  of  this  priory." 

''  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.    I  forget.     What  was  the  differ- 

ce?"  ^ 

"  You  know  there  were  many  orders  of  religious  houses.   The 

igustines  were  less  severe  in  their  rule,  and  more  genial  in 

■ir  allowed  way  of  life,  than  most  of  the  ethers." 

•'  What  was  their  rule  ?  " 

'  Beginning  with  discontent  of  the  world,  you  know,  they 
Tcent  on  with  the  principle  that  nothing  worldly  was  good." 

"  Well,  isn't  that  the  principle  of  all  religious  people  now?  " 

"  I  like  violets  " — said  the  young  man,  smiHng  again. 

"  But  do  tell  me,  what  did  those  old  monks  do  ?  What 
was  their  'rule?'  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  nor  about 
them." 

"  Another  old  discontented  soldier,  who  founded  an  abbey  in 
Wales,  is  said  by  the  historian  to  have  dismissed  all  his  former 

mnanions,  and  devoted  himself  to  God.  Eor  his  military 
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belt,  he  tied  a  rope  about  bis  waist;  instead  of  fine  linen  ho 
put  on  bairelotli.  And  it  is  recorded  of  bim,  that  tbe  massive 
auit  of  armour  wbicb  be  bad  been  used  to  wear  in  battle,  to 
protect  bim  against  tbe  arrows  and  spears  and  axes  of  tbe 
enemy,  be  put  on  now  and  wore  as  a  defence  against  tbe  wiles 
and  assaults  of  tbe  devil — and  wore  it  till  it  rusted  away  witb 
age." 

''  Poor  old  soul !  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  Does  tbat  meet  your  ideas  of  a  religious  life  ?  " 

Eleanor  laugbed,  but  answered  by  another  question.  "  "Was 
that  tbe  rule  of  all  tbe  Augustine  monks  ?  " 

"  It  gives  tbe  key  to  it.  Is  tbat  your  notion  of  a  religious 
life?     You  don't  answer  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Eleanor  laughing  again,  "  it  gives  the  Icey  to  it, 
as  you  say.  I  do  not  suppose  you  wear  a  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  yourself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do." 

"  Armour  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  looking  incredulous.  But  her 
friend  fairly  burst  into  a  little  laugh  at  tbat. 

"  Ai'e  you  rested  ?  "  said  be. 

And  Eleanor  got  up,  feeling  a  little  indignant  and  a  little 
curious.  Strolling  towards  the  ruins,  however,  there  was  too 
much  to  start  conversation  and  too  much  to  give  delight,  to 
permit  either  silence  or  pique  to  last. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  burst  from  both  at  once. 

*'  How  exquisite  tbat  ivy  is,  climbing  up  tbat  old  tower  !  " 

"  And  what  a  pity  it  is  crumbling  away  so !  "  said  Eleanor. 
"  See  that  nearer  angle — it  is  breaking  down  fast.  I  wish  it 
would  stay  as  it  is." 

"  iS^otbing  will  do  that  for  you.     What  is  all  that  collection 

of  rubbish  yonder  ?  " "  That  is  where  Mr.  Carbsle  is  going 

to  build  a  cottage  for  one  of  his  people — somebody  to  take  care 
of  tbe  ruins,  I  believe." 

"  And  be  takes  tbe  ruins  to  build  it  with,  and  the  old  priory 
grounds  too!"  Eleanor  looked  again  at  her  companion.  "I 
think  it  is  better  than  to  have  the  broken  stones  lying  all  over — 
don't  you?  " "  I  do  not." 

"  Mr.  Carlisle  thinks  so.  Now  here  we  are  in  the  body  of 
the  church — there  you  see  where  tbe  roof  went,  by  the  slanting 
lines  on  tbe  tower  wall ;  and  we  are  standing  where  the  con- 
gregation used  to  assemble." 

"  Not  much  of  a  congregation,"  said  her  companion.  "  The 
neighbouring  country  furnished  few  attendants,  I  fancy  ;  the 
old  inouks  and  their  retainers  were  about  all.  The  choir  would 
hold  most  of  them  ;  the  nave,  where  we  are  standing,  would 
have  been  of  little  use  except  for  processions." 

"  Processions  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 
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"  On  particular  days  there  were  processions  of  the  brother- 
hood, with  lighted  candles — round  and  round  in  the  church. 
In  the  church  at  York  twelve  rounds  made  a  mile,  and  there 
were  twelve  holes  at  the  great  door,  with  a  little  pefj,  so  that 
any  one  curious  about  the  matter  might  reckon  the  miles." 

"And  so  they  used  to  go  up  and  down  here,  burning  their 
fingers  with  melted  tallow!"  said  Eleanor.  "Poor  creatures! 
What  a  melancholy  existence  !  Are  you  preparing  to  renoucce 
the  world  yourself,  Mr.  Rhys  ?  " 

He  smiled,  but  it  was  a  compound  smile,  light  and  earnest 
both  at  once,  which  Eleanor  did  not  comprehend. 

"  Why  do  you  suspect  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  seem  to  be  studying  the  thing.  Are  you  going  to  be  a 
white  or  a  black  monk — or  a  grey  friar  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  prior  question.  It  is  coming  on  to  rain,  Miss 
Powle." 

"  Eain  !  It  is  beginning  this  minute  !  And  all  the  umbrellas 
are  nobody  knows  whei-e — only  that  it  is  where  we  ought  to  be. 
I  was  glad  just  now  that  the  old  roof  is  gone — but  I  think  I 
would  like  a  piece  of  it  back." 

"  You  can  take  shelter  at  the  parsonage." 

"  No,  I  cannot — they  have  got  fever  there." 

"  Then  come  with  me.  I  believe  I  can  find  you  a  piece  of 
roof  somewhere." 

Eleanor  smiled  to  herself  that  he  should  think  so,  as  all  traces 
of  beam  and  rafter  had  long  since  disappeared  from  the  priory 
and  its  dependencies.  However  she  followed  her  conductor, 
who  strode  along  among  the  ruins  at  a  pace  which  it  taxed  her 
powers  to  keep  up  with.  Presently  he  plunged  down  into  a 
wilderness  of  bushes  and  wild  thorn  and  piled  up  stones  which 
the  crumbling  walls  had  left  in  confusion  strewn  over  the 
ground.  It  was  diiEcult  walking.  Eleanor  had  never  been 
there  ;  for  in  that  quarter  the  decay  of  the  buildings  was  more 
entire,  and  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  brambles  had  been  allowed 
to  mask  the  disorder.  As  they  went  on,  the  footing  grew  very 
rough ;  they  were  obliged  to  go  over  heaps  and  layers  of  the 
crumbling,  moss-grown  ruins.  Eleanor's  conductor  turned  and 
gave  her  his  hand  to  help  ;  it  was  a  strong  hand  and  quickened 
her  progress.  Presently  turning  a  sharp  corner,  through  a 
thicket  of  thorn  and  holly  bushes,  with  young  larches  and 
beeches,  a  small  space  of  clearance  was  gained,  bounded  on  the 
other  side  by  a  thick  wall,  one  angle  of  which  was  standing. 
On  this  clear  spot  the  rain  drops  were  falling  fast.  The  hand 
that  held  Eleanor's  hurried  her  across  it,  to  where  an  old  window 
remained  sunk  in  the  wall.  The  arch  over  the  window  was  still 
entire,  and  as  the  wall  was  one  of  the  outer  walls  and  very  thick, 
the  shelter  of  a  "  piece  of  roof  "  was  literallv  afiorded.    Eleanor's 
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conductor  seated  her  on  tiie  deep  window  sill,  where  she  was  per- 
fectly screened  from  the  rain  ;  and  apologizing  for  the  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  took  his  place  beside  her.  The  window  was 
narrow  as  well  as  deep ;  and  the  two,  who  hardly  knew  each 
other,  were  brouj^ht  into  very  familiar  neighbourhood.  Eleanor 
would  have  been  privately  amused,  if  the  first  passing  conscious- 
ness of  amusement  had  not  been  immediately  chased  away  by 
one  or  two  other  thoughts.  The  first  was  the  extreme  beauty  of 
her  position  as  a  point  of  view. 

The  ruins  were  all  behind  them.  As  they  looked  out  of  the 
window,  nothing  was  seen  but  the  most  exquisite  order  and  the 
most  dainty  perfection  of  nature.  The  ground,  shaven  and 
smooth,  sloped  away  down  to  a  fringe  of  young  wood,  amidst 
which  peeped  out  a  pretty  cottage,  and  above  which  a  curl  of 
smoke  floated.  The  cottage  stood  so  low,  and  the  trees  wei'e  so 
open,  that  above  and  beyond  appeared  the  receding  slopes  and 
hills  of  the  river  valley,  in  their  various  shades  of  colour,  grass, 
and  foliage.  There  was  no  sun  on  all  this  now,  but  a  beautiful 
light  under  the  rain  cloud  from  the  distant  horizon.  And  the 
dark  old  stone  window  was  the  frame  for  this  picture.  It  was 
very  perfect.     It  was  very  rare  !  Eleanor  exclaimed  in  delight. 

"  But  I  never  was  here ;  I  never  saw  this  before  !  How  did 
you  know  of  it,  Mr.  llhys  ?" 

"  I  have  studied  the  ruins,"  he  said  lightly. 
"But  you  have  been  at  Wiglands  only  a  few  months." 
"  I  come  here  very  often,"  he  answered.  "  Happily  for  you." 
He  might  add  that  well  enough,  for  the  clouds  poured  down 
tbeir  rain  now  in  torrents,  or  in  sheets  ;  the  light  which  had 
come  from  the  horizon  a  few  minutes  before  was  hidden,  and 
the  grey  gloom  of  a  summer  storm  was  over  everything.  The 
little  window  seemed  dark,  with  the  two  people  sitting  there. 
Then  there  came  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning.  Eleanor  started 
and  cowered,  and  the  thunder  rolled  its  deep  tones  over  them, 
and  under  them,  for  the  earth  shook.  She  raised  her  head 
again,  but  only  to  shrink  back  the  second  time,  when  the 
lightning  and  thunder  were  repeated.  This  time  her  head  was 
not  raised  again,  and  she  kept  her  hand  covered  over  her  eyes. 
Yet  whenever  the  sound  of  the  thunder  came,  Eleanor's  frame 
answered  it  by  a  start.  She  said  nothmg ;  it  was  merely  the 
involuntary  answer  of  the  nerves.  The  storm  was  a  severe  one, 
and  when  ihe  severity  of  it  passed  a  little  further  off",  the  torrents 
of  rain  still  fell. 

"  You  do  not  like  thunder-storms,"  Mr.  Rhys  remarked, 
when  the  lightnings  had  ceased  to  be  so  vivid  or  so  near. 

"  Docs  anybody  like  them  P  " "  Yes.     I  like  everything." 

"  You  are  haptjy."  said  Eleanor. "  Why  are  not  you  ?  " 

"I  can't  liclp  it,"  said  the  girl,  lifting  up  her  head,  though 
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slie  did  not  let  her  eyes  go  out  of  the  windovr.  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  the  lightning.     It  is  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  i3  foolish  ?  Is  there  not  some  reason  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  is  a  reason,  though  still  it  is  foolish.  There 
was  a  man  killed  by  lightnino:,  just  by  our  door,  once — when  I 
was  a  child.  I  saw  him — I  never  can  forget  it,  never !  "  And  a 
sort  of  shudder  ran  over  Eleanor's  shoulders  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  want  my  armour,"  said  her  companion.  The  tone  of 
voice  was  not  only  grave  but  sympathizing.  Eleanor  looked  up 
at  him. 

"  Your  armour  ?  " "  You  charged  me  with  wearing  armour, 

and  I  confessed  it,"  he  said  with  something  of  a  s-oiiie,  "It  is 
a  sort  of  armour  that  makes  people  safe  in  all  circumstances." 

He  looked  so  quiet,  so  grave,  so  cool,  and  his  eye  had  such  a 
light  in  it,  that  Eleanor  could  not  throw  off  his  words.  He 
looked  like  a  man  in  armour.  But  no  mail  of  brass  was  to  be 
seen. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  helmet  of  salvation  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know,"  said  Eleanor  wonderingly.  "  I  think  I  have 
heard  the  words.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attached  any  meaning 
to  them." 

"Did  you  never  feel,"  he  said,  speaking  with  a  peculiar  deli- 
beration of  manner,  "  that  you  were  exposed  to  danger — and  to 
death — from  which  no  effort  of  yours  could  free  you  ;  and  that 
after  death,  there  is  a  great  white  throne  to  «neet,  for  which  you 
are  not  ready  ?  " 

While  he  spoke  slowly,  his  eyes  were  fixad  upon  Elearor  with 
a  clear  piercing  glance,  which  she  felt  read  her  through  and 
through ;  but  she  was  fascinated  instead  of  angered,  and  sub- 
mitted her  own  eyes  to  the  reading  without  wishing  to  turn 
them  away.  Carrying  on  two  trains  of  thought  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  mind  will,  her  inward  reflection  was,  "  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  so  good-looking !  "  the  answer  in  words  was  a  sober 
"  I  have  felt  so." 

"  Was  the  feeling  a  happy  one  ?  " 

Eleanor's  lip  suddenly  trembled ;  then  she  put  down  that 
involuntary  natural  answer,  and  said  evasively,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  "  I  suppose  everybody  has  such  feelings  sometimes." 

"  Not  with  that  helmet  on ;"  said  her  companion. 

With  all  the  quietness  of  his  speech,  and  it  was  very  unim- 
passioned,  his  accent  had  a  clear  ring  to  it,  which  came  from 
some  unsounded  spirit-depth  of  power ;  and  Eleanor's  heart  for 
a  moment  sunk  before  it  in  a  secret  convulsion  of  pain.  She 
concealed  this  feeling,  as  she  thought,  successfully  ;  but  that 
single  ray  of  light  had  showed  her  the  darkness ;  it  was  keen  as- 
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touched  it.  "You  Ll  t!„t  "<«"V''  *""""•  *"  l^'My  thev 
Eleanor's  Wad  drooled  a7^ei7''°V°°;''*'''8'  ™^'  ^wi^-" 
at  herself;  but  ,her°  S'  »  «-'  "?  "  "■"■'■  ®'"'  ™'"'««'i 
eould  by  'no  mean,  l,Tt  u^  e M  L  tT"  "P""  •""•  ""^  '^e 
-rds  wie  true,  but  li^Ll  i'^Srthe',^  tTLTo'  °°'^  "■»'  "' 

tones  thltwere°le£'  IZflfi'lt^Jf,'''  "■"  -■  » 
that  earried  so  much  foree  mth  "  v  <''=  '''™'o  utterance 

offender  before  the  Lord-an^  v„  L  J7  '"'°"'  J'"™'''  «" 
ness  in  jour  heart  Y™,l.„  y"  Mnt  the  sense  of  forgire- 
offender  a°aL-and  von  l.„f  n  ^"""'■^  ™''°<'<'  '»  ^^  »« 
n;ake  your-heart°cl2  "anZet      fafS'tfeTo  °'''?^  ■'» 

wfofXraLtrdTttt?.'" -^'=' -«  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

saidltr  L^  "ometS's-irrS^tSr  "tI?^^  T'  ?l^" 

onfa'nle?:d:Sh\^:it^"':t\,t,'^^^^ 

but  slie  could  not  beirit  ?Jt  I.        m      ^',"''  «"*  »  ^ol ; 

comeanymoretothe  Srfa'ce     SheSM?"'    ■■'  1>'^'- aP'ation 

*iny  "iSe  is^Ilf?iriS  '^'g^J'S  iZfor-rft^^  ^^ 

?rct[?eaS^^^wL^e.tr.ir  ,:rl"7? '- ^^^^^^^^ 

life  freely.' "         ^^^o^oever  will,  let  hxm  take  of  tlie  water  of 
;; 'Go  to  him P  •  •'  repeated  Eleanor  vaguely 

to  b^rtartthertsefSr/suehr  '^'^  '  l^'^^'  ^'^^^^e  idea 
Eleanor's  face  greV Ti^blv  s wl"T'-fu  ^!  ^^''^^^^  between. 
She  could  not.^  She  d  d  ;^ot  knnJf  ""'^^^^  *^^"«^^t-  ^k^? 
while.      The  isubiect  wa«   Lff       ^'"'-     ^^'"^  ^^«  ''^^^^  a  littlo 

had  anybody  tSCrJTo  bffbre  Vrlhv:-^' ^'^^-  •;'  i^^- 
to  let  it  pass.  '  ^^^-  ■^^•^^'    she  said,  thinking 

"Perhaps  you  never  will  again,"  he ri,V]       "  tt 
The  Lord  Jesus  is  not  far  off-as  you  thfn-    >     ^'^^  ^^  ^«^. 
lie  can  hear  the  fainfpqf  xrhior.^      J       tiimk— he  is  veiy  near: 

him.  It  is  hfs'iSstg  fbr.%t%p7r  *'^'  ^°"^^"^  ^'^ 

I  am  his  servant,  and  he  has^^iven  ;;^^.7^''  message  to  .^.o^. 
to.day~to  tell  you  that  he  loves  ?ou-tIt  t'l  "^'''^'  ^7-  '^^^ 
for  yours-and  that  he  calls  Flenno.P  ,  '^'  "'^^'^  ^'«  ^i^« 
heart,  and  then  to  give  h  m  h!  Tirir^MU] I'  T  ^'"^  ^'' 
service  niav  recuire."  ^^"^  obea.ence  his 
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Eleanor  felt  her  heart  strangely  bowed,  subdued,  bent  to  his 
words.  "  I  will" — was  the  secret  language  of  her  thoughts — 
"  but  I  must  not  let  this  man  see  all  I  am  feeling,  if  I  can  help 
it."  She  held  herself  still,  looking  out  of  the  window,  where 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  yet,  though  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning were  no  longer  near.  So  did  he  ;  he  added  no  more  to  his 
last  words,  and  a  silence  lasted  in  the  old  ruined  window  as  if  its 
chance  occupants  were  gone  again.  As  the  silence  lasted, 
Eleanor  felt  it  grow  awkward.  She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  break 
it.  It  was  broken  for  her  then.  "  What  will  you  do,  Miss 
Powle  ?  " 

"  I  will  think  about  it " —  she  answered,  startled  and 
hesitating. 

"  How  long,  before  you  decide  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You  are  shrinking  from  a  decision  already  formed.  The 
answer  is  given  in  your  secret  thoughts,  and  something  is  rising 
up  in  the  midst  of  them  to  thwart  it.  Shall  I  tell  my  Master 
that  his  message  is  refused  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Rhys !  "  said  Eleanor  looking  up,  "  I  never  heard  any 
one  talk  so  in  all  my  life !     You  speak  as  if " 

"As  if,  what?  " "You  speak  as  if 1  never  heard  any 

one  speak  as  you  do." 

"  I  speak  as  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  telling  my  Master  how 
his  message  is  received  ?     I  often  do  that." 

"  But  it  seems  superfluous  to  tell  what  is  known  already," 
said  Eleanor,  wondering  secretly  much  more  than  she  dared  to 
say  at  her  companion's  talk. 

"Do  you  never,  in  speaking  to  those  you  love,  tell  them  what 
is  no  information  ? 

Eleanor  was  now  dumb.  There  was  too  great  a  gulf  of 
difierence  between  her  companion  and  herself,  to  try  to  frame 
any  words  or  thoughts  that  might  bridge  it  over.  She  must 
remain  on  one  side  and  he  on  the  other;  yet  she  went  on 
wondering. 

"  Are  you  a  clergyman,  Mr.  E-hys  ?  "  she  said  after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  not  what  you  would  call  such  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  think  the  rain  is  over? " 

"  Nearly,  for  the  present ;  but  the  grass  is  as  wet  as  possible." 

"O,  I  don't  mind  that.  There  is  somebody  now  in  the 
shrubbery  yonder,  looking  for  me." 

"He  will  not  find  you  here,"  said  Mr.  Ehys.  "I  have  this 
window  all  to  myself.     But  we  will  find  him." 

The  rain-drops  fell  now  but  scatteringly,  the  last  of  the 
shower ;  the  sun  was  breaking  out,  and  the  green  world  was 
all  in  a  glitter  of  wet  leaves.  Wet  as  they  were,  Eleanor 
and  Mr.  Rhys   pushed  through  the  thick  bramble  and  holly 
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in  their  way    sbool- 7w  !fff    -^^^^n^^^P^f^tifuUy  besprinkled 

quick  steps^sourt  to  reif  'tLTr "  "'  '^'^  ^°"^'-    '^^^^'^ 
Eleanor  had  seen  in  the  ir,l!l         ^'^"'Pf^^ons.     The  person 

Mr.  Ehys  haf  :aid"  I't'^fa  IS'Ssle'^  He'  T  '^"°f'  \^ 
charcre  of  Eleanor.  '-^ariisie.     He  at  once  took 

"  ^^  hat  has  become  of  you  "^  " 

<«  q!^      -'—how  you  speak !  " 
said  somewhat  4„*i,^Tid  SlSYrSr '  ="='"  "^ 

you  ask?'   ^''^^^  '^^  ^^"°"^  *°  ^'^^^  l^i^-     May  I  ask.  why 
"  He  is  peculiar,"  said  Eleanor. 

*r,.?i''  "sT^""' t;   '""  ''^"''"  ""'  "'■='«  sbe  would  Si  a 
de».d  ier,    Sl.e  onl/noficjd  h^oj^-  w*;tl't 'oM^t  ofitJS 
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Ler  sister  were  getting  along.  However,  Eleanor's  own  walk 
was  pleasant  enough,  to  drive  Mr.  Eliys  out  of  her  head.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  polished,  educated,  spirited,  and  had  the  great 
additional  advantage  of  being  a  known  and  ascertained  some- 
body ;  as  he  was  in  fact  the  heir  of  all  the  fine  domain  whose 
beauties  they  were  admiring.  And  a  beautiful  heirdom  it  was. 
The  way  taken  by  the  party  led  up  the  course  of  a  valley 
which  followed  the  windings  of  a  small  stream ;  its  sides  most 
romantic  and  woody  in  some  places  ;  in  others  taking  the  very 
mould  of  gentle  beauty,  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  sweet 
with  broom ;  in  others  again,  drawing  near  together,  and 
assuming  a  picturesque  wildness,  rocky  and  broken.  Sweet 
flowers  grew  by  the  way  in  profusion,  on  the  banks  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  stream ;  and  the  birds  were  very  jocund  in 
their  solitudes.  Through  aU  this  it  was  very  pleasant  wander- 
ing with  the  heir  of  the  land ;  and  neither  wet  shoes  nor  wet 
shoulders  were  much  remembered  by  Eleanor  till  they  reached 
Barton's  Tower. 

This  was  a  ruia  of  a  different  character ;  one  of  the  old 
strongholds  of  the  rough  time  when  men  lived  by  the  might  of 
hand.  No  delicate  arches  and  graceful  mouldings  had  ever 
been  here ;  all  was,  or  had  been,  grim,  'stern  strength  and 
massiveness.  The  strength  was  broken  long  ago ;  and  grace, 
in  the  shape  of  clustering  ivy,  had  mantled  so  much  of  the 
harsh  outlines  that  their  original  impression  was  lost.  It  could 
be  recalled  only  by  a  little  abstraction.  Within  the  enclosure 
of  the  thick  walls,  which  in  some  places  gave  a  sort  of  crypt- 
like shelter,  the  whole  rambling  party  was  now  collected. 

"Shall  we  have  a  fire?"  Mr.  Carlisle  had  asked  Eleanor, 
just  before  they  entered.  And  Eleanor  could  not  find  in  her 
heart  to  deny  that  it  would  be  good,  though  not  quite  prepared 
to  have  it  made  to  hjT  order.  However,  the  word  was  given. 
Wood  was  brought,  and  presently  a  roaring  blaze  went  up  within 
the  old  walls ;  not  where  the  old  chimney  used  to  be,  for  there 
were  no  traces  of  such  a  thing.  The  sun  had  not  shined  bright 
enough  to  do  away  the  mischief  the  shower  had  done  ;  and  now 
the  ladies  gathered  about  the  blaze,  and  declared  it  was  very 
comfortable.  Eleanor  sat  down  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  willing  to  be  less  in  the  foreground  for  a  little  while ;  as 
well  as  to  dry  her  wet  shoes.  From  there  she  had  a  view  of 
the  scene  that  would  have  pleased  a  painter. 

The  blazing  fire  threw  a  warm  light  and  colour  of  its  own 
upon  the  dark  walls  and  on  the  various  groups  collected  within 
them,  and  touclied  mosses  and  ferns  and  greensward  with  its 
gypsy  glare.  The  groups  were  not  all  of  one  charactei .  There 
was  a  light-hued  gay  company  of  muslins  and  scarfs  around  the 
burning  pile ;  in  a  corner  a  medley  of  servants  and  baskets  and 
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hampers ;  and  in  another  corner  Eleanor  watched  Julia  and 
Mr.  Ehys ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  executing  some  adv^enturous 
climbing,  after  a  flower  probably,  or  a  fern,  while  Julia  stood 
below  eagerly  following  his  progress.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  all 
about.  It  was  a  singularly  pretty  scene,  and  to  Eleanor's  eye 
it  had  the  sharp  painting  which  is  given  by  a  little  secret 
interest  at  work.  That  interest  gave  particular  relief  to  the 
iigures  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  the  other  figures,  the  dark  walls  and  ivy,  the  servants 
and  the  preparing  collation,  were  only  a  rich  mosaic  of  back- 
ground for  those  two. 

There  was  Mr.  Powle,  a  sturdy,  well-to-do,  country  gentle- 
man ;  looking  it,  and  looking  besides  good-natured,  which  he 
was  if  not  crossed.  There  was  Eleanor's  mother,  good-natured 
under  all  circumstances  ;  fair  and  handsome ;  every  inch  of  her, 
from  the  close  fair  curls  on  each  side  of  her  temples,  to  the  tips 
of  her  neat  walking  shoes,  shewing  the  ample  perfection  of 
abundant  means  and  indulgent  living.  There  were  some 
friends  that  formed  part  of  their  household  just  then,  and 
the  young  people  of  a  neighbouring  family ;  with  the  Miss 
Broadus's ;  two  elderly  ladies  from  the  village  who  were 
always  in  everything.  There  was  Dr.  Cairnes  the  rector,  and 
his  sister,  a  widow  lady  who  spent  part  of  every  year  with  him. 
All  these  Eleanor's  eye  passed  over  with  slight  heed,  and 
busied  itself  furtively  with  the  remaining  two ;  the  great  man 
of  the  party,  and  the  other,  the  one  certainly  of  least  con- 
sideration in  it.  Why  did  she  look  at  him,  Eleanor  asked 
herself?  Mr.  Carlisle  was  a  mark  for  everybody's  eyes;  a 
very  handsome  man,  the  future  lord  of  the  manor,  knowing 
and  using  gracefully  his  advantages  of  many  kinds.  What  had 
the  other, — that  tall,  quiet  man,  gathering  ilowers  with  Julia  in 
the  angle  of  the  old  tower?  He  could  not  be  called  handsome ; 
a  dark  thick  head  of  hair,  and  somewhat  marked  features  alone 
distinguished  him ;  except  a  pair  of  very  clear  keen  eyes,  the 
penetrating  quahty  of  which  Eleanor  had  felt  that  morning. 
"He  has  a  good  figure,  though,"  she  said  to  herself,  "a  very 
good  figure — and  he  moves  well  and  easily ;  but  what  is  there 
about  him  to  make  me  think  of  him  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  his  face  and  that  other  face?" 

"That  other  face"  made  frequent  appeals  for  her  attention; 
yet  Eleanor  could  not  forget  the  group  in  the  corner,  where 
her  sister  seemed  to  be  having  a  time  of  more  lively  enjoyment 
than  any  one  else  of  the  company.  No  other  person  paid'  them 
any  attention,  even  in  thought ;  and  when  the  collation  was 
spread,  Eleanor  half  wondered  that  her  morning's  friend 
neither  came  forward  nor  was  for  some  moments  asked  to 
do  sc.    She  thought  indeed  she  heard  Julia  ask  him,  but  if 
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80  it  was  without  effect.  Mr.  Ehys  remained  in  tlie  distant 
an"le,  studyino:  the  stones  there ;  till  Mr.  Powle  shouted  to 
him  and  brought  him  into  the  company.  Having  dono  this 
good  action,  the  squire  felt  benevolently  disposed  towards  the 
object  of  his  care,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  It 
grew  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Powle,  that  it  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion from  all  but  the  meats  and  wines  which  were  offered  him, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  it  probably  heightened ;  the  talk  was 
prolonged, 'and  seemed  to  grow  more  interesting  as  it  went  on. 
Eleanor  could  not  hear  what  it  was  about,  her  own  ear  was  so 
much  engaged  with  business  nearer  at  hand.  The  whole  play 
had  not  "escaped  her,  however;  and  between  question  and 
answer  of  the  rattling  gaiety  going  on  about  her  ears,  and 
indeed  on  her  own  tongue,  she  found  time  to  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Ehys  were  shy,  or  kept  back  by  a  feeling  of  inferiority ; 
so  marked  his  conduct  was  by  the  absence  of  all  voluntary  self- 
assertion.  She  could  not  determine  that  he  was  either.  No 
look  or  word  favoured  the  one  or  the  other  supposition.  And 
Eleanor  could  not  look  at  those  keen  eyes,  without  feeling  that 
it  was  extremely  unlikely  they  would  quail  before  anybody  or 
anvthing.  Very  different  from  those  fine  hazel  irids  that  were 
flashing'' fun  and  gallantry  into  hers  with  every  glance.  Tery 
different;  but  what  was  the  difference?  It  was  something 
deeper  than  colour  and  contour.  Eleanor  had  no  chance  to 
make  further  discoveries ;  for  her  father  engrossed  his  new 
acquaintance  all  the  wav  home,  and  only  did  not  bring  him  to 
Ivy  Lodge  to  tea  because  Mr.  Ehys  refused  it ;  for  the  invita- 
tion was  given. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

AT   THE   GABDEK    DOGE. 

To  die— to  sleep. 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub : 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

The  family  at  Ivy  Lodge  gathered  round  the  tea-table  with 
spirits  rather  whetted,  apparently,  for  both  talking  and  eating. 
Certainly  the  one  exercise  had  been  intermitted  for  some  hours  ; 
the  other,  however,  had  gone  on  without  cessation.  It  went  on 
still.  The  party  was  now  reduced  to  the  home  party,  with  the 
addition  of  Miss  Broadus,  which  lady,  with  her  sister,  was  at 
home  at  Ivy  Lodge,  as  she  was  everywhere  else.  Elderly, 
respectable,  and  respected  old  ladies  they  were;  and  though 
they  dealt  in  gossip,  would  not  willingly  have  hurt  a  fly.  They 
dealt  in  receints  and  in  jellies  too;  in  fashions  and  in  many 
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ffc^uS  ^I-  neighbourhood. 

saw  Eleanor ''He  isffin'^jr^"^?^  acquaintance,  papaP" 

a  fine  fellow.     Kno'^  Jometh?,!'"^/  T^  tiie  squire.     ''We's 
school  at  Wiglands,TC^*^'°»-    ^'^^  ^"'''  ^'  t^^^hes  a  smlu 

'My  dear  Mr.  Powle  '  ?o  ,S       f  ^.""^^^  *«  «^"d  Alfred  » 

go  to  it  but  some  ofTh^farmS  ^'t'^^ "' ^'^^^ •'  Nobodycan 
one  else."  '"^  ^"^^^^^^  s  children  around-there  is  no 

likeLTaL'ran d't'rof  n'*"^-"^^^ ''  ^^^  ^^^  «qui-      "I 
Don't  ^o^.  worr^'Cr»y^7'^7Po^^«ncethantheeMdren 
Wd  of  such  a^thin,  in  m^  it"  iL  ^7,'^     ^^^'  ^  nev'er 
^ill  like  It  at  all.     He  will  t1  nt  -f        "''*  ^^^^^^^  I^r.  Cairnes 

this  for  jour  comfort-th^^e  art^--        °    A'i  "^  '^^  t^"  Jou 
Independent  minister  of  Eastcombe    ?r'.'^'^^'-  ^^^'^^^^Ithl 
besides  one  or  two  more  that  nr^^  t"^^''*  ''^^^  o^cr  to  him  • 
"  Why  does  not  M^    Pi     are  quite  respectable."  ' 

-Eastcombe.P"ll»^;; jf^"'^^,'^'!!  «end  his  boys  to  school  at 
hke  .oes  to  hke,  you  k^ow',  m/S  ^.  ^"^^^  ^^-  ^  supposerL'd' 

^-f  "-"atdli^^^^^^^^^^  at  her 

said  Miss  B^oX  JL^.f  f  j;^-l--        I  have  no  doubt," 
IS  a  nice  man,  I  like  him  "         ^  ""^^^  ^^  ''"  '^^^  J"lia;  ''he 

maLgntP-if^^.ffe'dTdn'f  "'^  ^^^^^^     "Sow  did  he 
tbings,"  said  JnliafJtelTZf  \  ^'  ''^^  -«    'bou 
about  ferns.     You  never  saw^such  E  ^7  ^''  ^°^  ^^^^  me 

-  very  sensiWe  man^Il^^t^^t/hS'ltt^'''^-    "  =^  "^ 
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"Do  you  know  anything  more  about  him,  Mr.  Powle?" 

"  He  does  more  than  teach  three  or  four  boys,"  said  Miss 
Broadus.     "  He  serves  a  little  Dissenting  Chapel  of  some  sort, 

over  at  Lily  Yale." "  Why  does  he  not  live  there,  then  ?"  said 

Mrs.  Powle.  "  Lily  Vale  is  two  and  a  half  miles  off.  Not  very 
convenient,  I  should  think." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  Perhaps  he  finds  living  cheap  at 
Wiglands,  and  I  am  sure  he  may.  Do  you  know,  I  get  butter 
for  less  than  one-half  what  I  paid  when  I  was  in  Leicester?" 

"It  is  summer  time  now,  Miss  Broadus,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  still — I  am  sure  Wiglands  is  the  nicest 
easiest  place  for  poor  people  to  live,  that  ever  was." 

"  Why  you  are  not  poor.  Miss  Broadus,"  said  the  squire. 

Miss  Broadus  chuckled.  The  fact  was,  that  Miss  Broadus's 
not  being  poor  was  a  standing  pleasant  joke  with  them ;  it 
being  well  known  that  they  were  not  largely  supplied  with  means, 
but  contrived  to  make  a  little  do  the  apparent  work  of  much 
more  than  they  had.  A  way  of  achieving  respectability  upon 
which  they  prided  themselves. 

"Eleanor,"  said  her  mother  as  they  left  the  table,  "  you  look 
pale.     Did  you  get  your  feet  wet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma — there  was  no  helping  that." 

"  Then  you'll  be  laid  up  !  " 

"  She  must  not,"  just  now,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Broadus 
smilingly. 

Eleanor  could  not  laugh  off  the  prophecy,  which  an  internal 
warning  told  her  was  well  founded.  She  went  to  bed  thinking 
of  Mr.  Ehys's  helmet.  She  did  not  know  why ;  she  was  not 
given  to  such  thoughts;  neither  did  she  comprehend  exactly 
what  the  helmet  might  be ;  yet  now  the  thought  came  uneasily 
across  her  mind,  that  just  such  a  cold  as  she  had  taken  had  been 
many  a  one's  death ;  and  with  that  came  a  strange  feeling  of 
unprotectedness — of  want  of  defence.  It  was  very  uncom- 
fortable to  go  to  bed  with  that  slight  sensation  of  sore  throat 
and  feverishness,  and  to  remember  that  the  beginning  of  mul- 
titudes of  last  sicknesses  had  been  no  other  and  no  greater; 
and  it  was  most  unlike  Eleanor  to  have  such  a  cause,  made  her 
uncomfortable.  She  charged  it  upon  the  conversation  of  the 
morning,  and  supposed  herself  nervous  or  feverish ;  but  this,  if 
an  explanation,  was  no  cure ;  and  through  the  frequent  wakings 
of  a  disturbed  night,  the  thought  of  that  piece  of  armour  which 
made  one  of  her  fellow  creatures  so  blessedly  calm,  came  up 
again  and  again  to  her  mind. 

"  I  am  feverish — this  is  nightmare,"  said  Eleanor  to  herself. 
But  it  must  be  good  to  have  no  such  nightmare.  And  when  the 
broad  daylight  had  come,  and  she  was  pronounced  to  be  very  ill, 
and  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  Eleanor  found  her  night's  visions 
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would  not  take  their  departure.  She  could  not  get  up ;  she  was 
a  prisoner  ;  vrould  she  ever  be  free  ? 

She  was  very  ill ;  the  fever  j^ained  head ;  and  the  old  doc- 
tor, who  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  looked  very  grave  at  her. 
Eleanor  saw  it.  She  knew  that  a  battle  was  to  be  foucfht  be- 
tween the  powers  of  life  and  death ;  and  the  thought  that  no 
one  could  tell  how  the  victory  would  be,  came  like  an  ice  wind 
upon  flowers.  Her  spirit  shrank  and  cowered  before  it.  Hopes 
and  pleasures  and  plans,  of  which  she  was  so  full  yesterday,  were 
chilled  to  the  ground ;  and  across  the  cleared  pathway  of  vision, 
what  appeared  P     Eleanor  would  not  look. 

But  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  it  had  to  be  fought  amid 
pain  and  fever  and  weariness  and  the  anxious  looks  of  friends  ; 
and  it  was  not  soon  decided.  And  the  wish  for  that  helmet  of 
shelter,  whatever  it  might  be,  came  at  times  bitterly  strong  over 
Eleanor's  heart.  Many  a  heavily  drawn  sigh,  which  her  mother 
charged  to  the  body's  weariness,  came  from  the  mind's  longing. 
And  in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  when  her  breath  was  quick  and 
her  pulse  was  high,and  she  knew  everything  was  going  wrong,  the 
thought  came  with  a  sting  of  agony, — if  there  was  such  a  helmet, 
and  she  could  not  have  it.  O  to  be  well  and  strong,  and  need 
none ! — or  while  lying  before  death's  door  to  see  if  it  would 
open,  O  to  have  that  talisman  that  would  make  its  opening 
peace !  It  was  not  at  Eleanor's  hand,  and  she  did  not  know 
where  to  find  it.  And  when  the  daylight  came  again,  and  the 
doctor  looked  grave,  and  her  mother  turned  away  with  the 
anxious  face  she  did  not  wish  Eleanor  to  read,  the  cold  chill  of 
fear  crept  over  Eleanor's  heart.  She  hid  it  there.  No  creature 
in  the  house,  she  knew,  could  meet  or  quiet  it ;  if  indeed  her 
explanation  of  it  could  have  been  understood.  She  banished  it  as 
often  as  it  was  possible ;  but  during  many  days  that  Eleanor  lay 
on  a  sick  bed,  it  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  that  her  heart  grew 
sore  for  its  coming. 

There  we^e  June  roses  and  summer  sunshine  outside ;  and 
sweet  breaths  came  in  at  the  open  windows,  telling  the  time  of 
year.  Julia  reported  how  fine  the  strawberries  were,  and  went 
and  came  with  words  about  walks  and  flowers  and  joyous  doings  ; 
while  Eleanor's  room  was  darkened,  and  phials  of  medicine  and 
glasses  stood  on  the  table,  and  the  doctor  went  and  came,  and 
Mrs.  Powle  hardly  left  her  by  day,  and  at  night  the  nurse  slept, 
and  Eleanor  tossed  and  turned  on  her  pillow  and  thought  of 
another  "  night  "  that  "  cometh." 

The  struggle  with  fever  and  pain  was  over  at  last.  Then  came 
weakness  ;  and  though  hope  revived,  fear  would  not  die.  Be- 
sides, Eleanor  said  to  herself,  though  she  should  get  entirely 
well  of  this  sickness,  who  would  guaranty  her  that  another 
would  not  come  ?    And  must  not  one  come,  some  time,  that 
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must  be  final  ?  And  how  should  that  be  met  ?  'Naj,  though 
getting  well  again  and  out  of  present  danger,  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  that  armour  of  shelter  still ! 

"  What  are  you  crying  for  ?  "  said  her  little  sister,  coming 
suddenly  into  her  room  oue  day.  Eleanor  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  up. "  I  am  weak  and  nervous — foolish." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  foolish,"  said  Julia. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  foolish,"  said  Eleanor  slowly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  say  you  are  ?  "     But  what  is  the  matter 

with  you  ?  " "  i/ike  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  child — I  want 

something  I  cannot  get.     What  have  you  there  ?  " 

"  Ferns,"  said  Julia.     "  Do  you  know  what  ferns  are  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  do,  when  I  see  them." 

"  No,  but  when  you  don't  see  them ;  that's  the  thing." 

"  Do  you,  pray  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  A  fern  is  a  plant  which  has  its  seeds  come  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  no  flower  ;  and  it  comes  up  curled  like  a 
caterpillar.     Aren't  those  pretty  ?  " 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  that  ?  " 

"  I  know  more  than  that.     This  leaf  is  called  a  frond." 

"  Who  told  you?  " "  Mr.  Ehys." 

"  Did  you  learn  it  from  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  going 
to  teach  me  all  about  ferns." 

"  Where  do  you  see  Mr.  Ehys  ?" "  Why !  wherever  I  have 

a  mind.  Alfred  goes  walking  with  him,  and  the  other  boys,  and 
I  go  too ;  and  he  tells  us  things.  I  always  go  along  with  Mr. 
Ehys,  and  he  takes  care  of  me." 

'*  Does  mamma  know  ?  " "  Yes,  but  papa  lets  Mr.  Ehys  do 

just  what  he  pleases.    Papa  says  Mr.  Ehys  is  a  wonderful  man.'" 

"  What  is  he  wonderful  for?  "  said  Eleanor  languidly. 

"  Well,  J"  think,  because  he  is  making  Alfred  a  good  boy." 

"  I  wonder  how  he  has  done  it,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  So  do  I.  He  knows  how.  What  do  you  think — he  punished 
Alfred  one  day  right  before  papa." 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Eleanor  in  astonishment. 

"  Down  at  the  school.  Papa  was  there.  Papa  told  about  it. 
Alfred  thought  he  wouldn't  dare  when  papa  was  there  ;  and 
Alfred  took  the  opportunity  to  be  impudent ;  and  Mr.  Ehys 
just  took  him  up  by  his  waistband  and  laid  him  down  en  the  floor 
at  his  feet ;  and  Alfred  has  behaved  himself  ever  since." 

"  Was  not  papa  angry  ?  " "  He  said  he  was  at  first,  and  I 

think  it  is  likely  ;  but  after  that,  he  said  Mr.  Ehys  was  a  great 
man,  and  he  would  not  interfere  with  him." 

"  And  how  does  Alfred  like  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " "  He  likes  him." 

said  Julia,  turning  over  her  ferns.  "  I  like  him.  Mr.  Ehys  said 
he  was  sorry  you  were  sick.    Now,  that  is  a  frond.  That  is  what 

c  ^ 
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it  is   called.     Do  you   see,   those  are  the   seeds." Eleanor 

sighed.  She  M-ould  have  liked  to  take  lessons  of  Mr.  Ehys  on 
another  subject.  She  half  envied  Julia's  liberty.  There  seemed 
a  great  wall  built  up  between  her  and  the  knowledge  she  wanted. 
Must  it  be  so  always  ?     "  Julia,  when  are  you  jroing  to  take  a 

walk  with  Mr.  Ehys  again  ?  " "  To-morrow,"  was  the  quick 

answer. 

"  I  will  give  you  something  to  ask  him  about." 

*'  I  don't  want  it.     I  always  have  enough  to  ask  him.    We  are 

going  after  ferns  ;  we  always  have  enough  to  talk  about." 

"But  there  is  a  question  I  would  like  you  to  ask." 
"  What  is  it  ?  "     Why  don't  you  ask  him  yourself?  " 
Eleanor  was  silent,  watching  Julia's  uncompromising  business- 
like air  as  she  turned  over  her  bunch  of  ferns.  The  little  one  was 
full  of  her  own  affairs ;  her  long  locks  of  hair  waving  with  every 
turn  of  her  busy  head.    Suddenly  she  looked  up.  "  What  is  your 

question,  Eleanor  ?  " "  You  must  not  ask  it  as  if  from  me." 

"  ^°Y  *^®^  ^  " "  Just  ask  it,  as  if  you  wanted  to  know 

yourself,  without  saying  anything." 
"  As  if  I  wanted  to  know  "what  ?  " 

Eleanor  hesitated,  and  Mrs.  Powle  came  into  the  room. 
"  What,  Eleanor— what  ?  "  Julia  repeated. 
"  Nothing.     Study  your  ferns." 

•'  I  kavehave  studied  them.  This  is  the  rachis,  and  down  here 
below  this  IS  the  rhizoma ;  and  the  little  seed  places  that  come 
on  the  back  of  the  frond  are  thec£B.  I  forget  what  Mr.  Ehys 
called  ^the  seeds  now.     I'll  ask  him." 

"  What  nonsense  is  that  you  are  talking,  Julia  P  " 

"  Sense,  mamma.     Or  rather,  it  is  knowledge." 

"  Mamma,  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Ehys  ?     Julia  says  he  is  often 

t'-  "  "^^  ^^  ^  pleasant  man,"  said  Mrs.  Powle.     "  I  have 

nothing  against  him,  except  that  your  father  and  the  children 
are^  crazy  about  him.     I  see  nothing  in  him  to  be  crazy  about." 
"Alfred  IS  a  good  deal  less  crazy  than  he  used  to  be,"  re- 
marked Julia;  "and /think  papa  hasn't  lost  any  thing." "You 

are  a  saucy  girl,"  said  her  mother.  "  Mr.  Carlisle  is  very 
anxious  to  know  when  you  will  be  downstairs  again,  Eleanor." 
Julia  ran  off  with  her  ferns ;  Eleanor  went  into  a  muse,  and  the 
conversation  ceased. 

A/r^*n  ^^P^'^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^^  *^^^'  *^^*  *^®  ^^^i^*  about  which 
Mr.  Carlisle  was  anxious  came  to  pass.  Eleanor  was  able  to  leave 
her  room.  However,  feeling  yet  very  wanting  in  strength,  and 
not  quite  ready  to  face  a  company  of  gay  talkers,  she  shunned 
the  drawmg-room  where  such  a  company  was  gathered,  and  be- 
took herself  to  a  small  summer-parlour  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  This  room  she  had  somewhat  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.    It  had  once  be«n  a  school-room.     Since  the  misbehaviour 
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of  one  jroverness,  years  ago,  Mr.  Powle  had  vowed  that  he  would 
never  have  another  in  the  house,  come  what  would.  Julia 
might  run  wild  at  home  ;  he  should  he  satisfied  if  she  learned  to 
read,  to  ride,  and  to  walk;  and  when  she  was  old  enough,  he 
would  send  her  to  boarding-school.  What  the  squire  considered 
old  enough,  did  not  appear.  Julia  was  a  fine  child  of  eleven, 
and  still  practising  her  accomplishments  of  riding  and  walking 
to  her  heart's  content  at  home  ;  with  little  progress  made  in  the 
other  branches  to  which  reading  is  the  door.  The  old  school- 
room had  long  forgotten  even  its  name,  and  had  been  fitted  up 
simply  and  pleasantly  for  summer  occupation.  It  opened  on  one 
side  by  a  glass  door  upon  a  gay  flower-garden,— Eleanor's  special 
pet  and  concern,  where  she  did  a  great  deal  of  work  herself. 
It  was  after  an  elaborate  geometrical  pattern;  and  beds  of  all 
sorts  of  angles  were  filled  and  bright  with  different  coloured 
verbenas,  phloses,  geraniums<  heHotrope,  and  other  flowers  fit 
for  such  work ;  making  a  brilliant  mosaic  of  scarlet,  purple,  and 
gold,  in  Eastern  gorgeousness,  as  the  whole  was  seen  from  the 
glass  door.  Eleanor  sat  down  there  to  look  at  it  and  reahze  the 
fact  that  she  was  getting  well  again ;  with  the  dreamy  realization 
that  goes  along  with  present  weakness  and  remembered  past  pain. 

On  another  side  the  room  opened  to  a  small  lawn ;  it  was 
quite  shut  off  by  its  situation,  and  by  the  plantations  of  shrub- 
bery, from  the  other  part  of  the  house ;  and  very  rarely  visited 
by  the  chance  comers  who  were  frequent  there.  So  Eleanor 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  this  evening  to  see  a  tall  strange 
figure  appear  at  the  further  side  of  her  flower-garden  ;  then 
not  at  all  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  Mr.  Ehys  accompanied  by 
her  sister  Julia.  Julia  flitted  about  through  the  garden,  in  very 
irregular  fashion,  followed  by  her  friend  ;  till  their  wanderings 
brought  them  near  the  open  door  within  which  Eleanor  sat.  To 
the  door  Julia  immediately  darted,  drawing  her  companion  with 
her ;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  up  exclaimed,  as  if  she  had  been 
armed  with  a  search  warrant  and  had  brought  her  man, — 
"  Here's  Mr.  Ehys,  Eleanor.  Now  you  can  ask  him  yourself 
whatever  you  like." 

Eleanor  felt  startled.  But  it  was  with  such  a  pleasant  face 
that  Mr.  Ehys  came  up,  such  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand 
greeted  her,  that  the  feeling  vanished  immediately.  Perhaps 
that  hand-clasp  was  all  the  warmer  for  Eleanor's  changed  appear- 
ance. She  was  very  unlike  the  girl  of  superb  health  who  had 
wandered  over  the  old  priory  grounds  a  few  weeks  before. 
Eleanor's  colour  was  gone  ;  the  blue  veins  showed  distinctly  on 
the  temples ;  the  full  lips,  instead  of  their  brilliant  gay  smile, 
had  a  languid  and  much  soberer  line.  She  made  quite  a 
different  impression  now,  of  a  fair  delicate  young  creature,  who 
had  lost  and  felt  she  had  lost  the  proud  strength  in  which  she 

c  2 
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had  been  go  luxuriant  a  little  while  before.     Mr.  Ehvs  looked 
at  her  attentively.  •' 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  Miss  Powle." 
"  I  suppose  I  have— some  of  the  time." 

'.'  T  f™,^^Joic«?d  to  see  you  well  again." "  Thank  you." 

Julia  has  been  leading  me  over  the  garden  and  grounds.     I 
did  not  know  where  she  was  bringing  me." 

''How  do  you  like  my  garden  ?  " "  For  a  garden  of  that 

sort— It  seems  to  me  well  arranged."     He  was  very  cool  cer- 
tainly, m  giving  lus  opinion,  Eleanor  thought.     Her  gardening 
pride  was  touched.     This  was  a  pet  of  her  own.     "  Then  you  do 
not  fancy  gardens  of  this  sort  ?  " 
"I  believe  I  think  Nature  is  the  best  artist  of  all." 
"  But  would  you  let  Nature  have  her  own  way  entirely  ?  " 
"No  more  in  the  vegetable  than  I  would  in  the  moral  world, 
bhe  would  grow  weeds."     The  (Juick  clear  sense  and  decision, 
m  the  eye  anu  accent,  were  just  what  Eleanor  did  not  want  to 
cope  with.     She  was  silent.     So  were  her  two  companions  ;  for 
Julia  was  busy  with  a  nosegay  she  was  making  up.     Then  Mr 
Khyg  turned  to  Eleanor,  "  Julia  said  you  had  a  question  to  ask 
or  me,  Miss  Powle. 

'.'  ^^S'  I  bad,"  said  Eleanor,  colouring  slightly  and  hesi- 
tating. ''But  you  cannot  answer  it  standing— will  you  come 
m  Mr  Ehys?  -—"Thank  you-if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
take  this  instead,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  steps 
betore  the  glass  door.     "  What  was  the  question  P  " 

"That  was  the  other  day,  when  she  brought  in  her  ferns— it 
was  a  wish  I  had  But  she  ought  not  to  have  troubled  you 
T  ./  TT"-"-*^  ,\  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^*  pleasure  to  answer  you— if 
can-  Eleanor  half  fancied  he  knew  what  the  question  was  • 
and  she  hesitated  again,  feeling  a  good  deal  confused.  But 
when  should  she  have  another  chance  ?  She  made  a  bold  push 
I  lelt  a  curiosity  to  ask  you— I  did  not  know  any  one  else  who 
could  teh  me-what  that  'helmet-  was,  you  spoke  of  one  day  : 
—that  day  at  the  old  priory  ?  "  ^ 

Eleanor  could  not  look  up.  She  felt  as  if  the  clear  eye" 
opposite  her  were  reading  down  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  They 
were  very  unflinching  about  it.  It  was  curiously  disagreeable 
and  agreeable  both  at  once.  j         o  « 

"Have  you  wanted  it,  these  weeks  past  ?  "  said  he 
The  question  was  unexpected.  It  was  put  with  a  penetrating 
sympathy.  Eleanor  felt  if  she  opened  her  lips  to  speak  she 
could  not  command  their  steadiness.  She  gave  no  answer  but 
Bilence.  "  A  helmet  P  "  said  Julia,  looking  up.  "  What  is  a 
helmet  ? 

"  The  warriors  of  old  time,"  said  Mr.  Ehys,  "used  to  wear  a 
helmet  to  protect  their  heads  from  danger.     It  was  a  covering 
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of  leather  and  steel.  "With  this  head-piece  on,  they  felt 
safe,  where  the.r  lives  would  not  have  been  worth  a  penny 
without  it."  ^       •' 

'^'  But  Eleanor— what  does  Eleanor  want  of  a  helmet?"  said 
Juua.     And  she  went  off  into  a  shout  of  ringing  laughter. 

"  Perhaps  you  want  one,"  said  Mr.  Ehys  compose'dly.  ' 

"jN'o,  I  don't.  What  should  I  want  "it  for  P  What  should 
I  cover  ray  head  with  leather  and  steel  for,  Mr.  Ehys  F  " 

"  You  want  something  stronger  than  that." 

"  Something  stronger !     What  do  I  want,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " 

"  To  know  that,  you  must  find  out  first  what  the  danger  is." 

"  I  am  not  in  any  danger." "  How  do  you  know  tblit.5^  "  ' 

"Am  I,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " "  Let  us  see.     Do  you  know  what 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  us  all?  " — ^"No." 

"  ^2.  ,7°^  ^'"S""  ^liether  God  has  given  us  any  command- 
ments ?  " "  Yes  ;  I  know  the  ten  commandments.     I  have 

learned  them  once,  but  I  don't  remember  them." 

"  Have  you  obeyed  them  P  " "  Me  ?  " 

"  les,  you." "  I  never  thought  about  it." 

"  Have  you  disobeyed  them,  then  ?  " 

Eleanor  breathed  more  freely,  and  listened.  It  was  curious 
to  her  to  see  the  wayward,  giddy  child  stand  and  look  into  the 
eyes  of  her  questioner,  as  if  fascinated.  The  ordinary  answer 
from  Juha  would  have  been  a  toss  and  a  fling.  Now  she  stood 
and  said  sedately,  "I  don't  know." 

"  We  can  soon  tell,"  said  her  friend.  "  One  of  the  command- 
ments is,  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy.  Have 
you  always  done  that  ?  " 

"Ko,"  said^  Juha,    bluntly.     "I  don't   think   anybody  else 

does." "IS'ever   mind    anybody   else.       Have  you   always 

honoured  the  word  and  wish  of  your  father  and  mother  ?  That 
is  another  command." 

"I  have  done  it  more  than   Alfred   has." "Let  Alfred 

alone.     Have  i/ou  always  done  it  ?  " "  No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  loved  the  good  God  all  your  life,  with  all  your 
heart  ?  " "  No." 

"You  have  loved  to  please  yourself,  rather  than  anythin"- 
else .'' "  ./        o 

The  nod  with  which  Julia  answered  this,  if  not  polite,  was  at 
least  significant,  accompanied  with  an  emphatic  "  Always  !  " 
Mr.  Ehys  could  not  help  smiling  at  her,  but  he  went  ou  gravely 
enough. 

"  What  is  to  keep  you  then  from  being  afraid  ?  " 

"  From  being  afraid  ?  " "  Yes.     You  want  a  helmet." 

"Afraid?"  said  .Julia. 

"Yes.  Afraid  of  the  justice  of  God.  He  never  lets  a  sin  go 
unpunished.     He  Is  perfectly  just." 
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"But  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Julia. 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?     You  need  a  helmet." 

"  A  helmet  ?  "  said  Julia  agaia.     "  What  sort  of  a  helmet  P  " 

"You  TTant  to  know  that  God  has  forgiven  you  ;  that  He  is 
not  angry  with  you ;  that  He  loves  you,  and  has  made  you  His 

child." "How  can  I?  "  said  the  child,  pressing  closer  to  the 

speaker  where  he  sat  on  the  step  of  the  door.  And  no  wonder, 
for  the  words  were  given  with  a  sweet  earnest  utterance  which 
drew  the  hearts  of  both  hearers.  He  went  on  without  looking 
at  Eleanor  ;  or  without  seeming  to  look  that  way.  "  How  can 
you  what?  " "  How  can  I  have  that  ?  " 

"  That  helmet  P     There  is  only  one  way." "  What  is  it, 

Mr.  Hhys  P  "  They  were  silent  a  minute,  looking  at  each 
other,  the  man  and  the  child ;  the  child  with  her  eyes  bent 
on  his. 

"  Suppose  somebody  had  taken  your  punishment  for  you  ? 
borne  the  displeasure  of  God  for  your  sins?  " 

"  Who  would  ?  "  said  Julia.     "  Notiody  would." 

"  One  has." "  Who,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " 

"  One  that  loved  you,  and  that  loved  all  of  us,  well  enough 
to  pay  the  price  of  saving  us." 

"  What  price  did  he  pay  P  " "  His  own  life.     He  gave  it 

up  cruelly — that  ours  might  be  redeemed." 

"  What  for,  Mr.  Khys  P     what  made  him  ?  " 

"  Because  he  loved  us.     There  was  no  other  reason." 

"  Then  people  will  be  saved,"  said  Julia. 

"  Every  one  who  will  take  the  conditions.  It  depends  upon 
that.     There  are  conditions." 

"  V»liat  conditions,  Mr.  Rhys  P  " 

"  Do  you  know  wlio  did  this  for  you  ?  " "  No." 

"  It  is  the  Lord  Himself — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — the  Lord 
of  glory.  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
but  He  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death — even  the  death  of  the  cross.  So 
now  He  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour — able  to  save  all  who 
will  accept  his  conditions." 

"  What  are  the  conditions,  Mr.  Hhys  P  " 

"You  must  be  His  servant.  And  you  must  traet  all  your 
little  heart  and  life  to  Him." 

"  I  must  be  His  servant  P"  said  Julia. 

"  Yes,  heart  and  soul,  to  obey  Him.  And  you  must  trust  Eim 
to  forgive  you  and  save  you  for  His  blood's  sake." 

Doubtless  there  had  been  something  in  the  speaker  himself 
that  had  held  the  child's  attention  so  fast  all  this  while.  Her 
eyes  had  never  wandered  from  his  face  ;  she  had  stood  in  docile 
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•[viselooking  at  him  and  answering  his  questions  and  listening,  won 
by  the  commentary  she  read  in  his  face  on  what  her  friend  was 
saying.  A  strange  hght  kindled  in  it  as  he  spoke  ;  there  were 
lines  of  affection  and'tenderness  that  came  in  the  play  of  lips 
and  eyes  ;  and  when  he  named  his  Master,  there  had  shined  in 
his  face  as  it  were  the  reflection  of  the  glory  he  alluded  to. 
Julia's  eyes  were  not  the  only  ones  that  had  been  held  ;  though 
it  was  only  Julia's  tongue  that  said  anything  in  reply.  Standing 
now  and  looking  still  into  the  face  she  had  been  reading,  her 
words  were  an  unconscious  rendering  of  what  she  found  there. 

"  Mr.  Ehys,  I  think  He  was  very  good." The  water  filled 

those  clear  eyes  at  that,  but  he  only  returned  the  child's  gaze 
and  said  nothing. 

"  I  will  take  the  conditions,  Mr.  Ehys,"  Julia  went  on. 
"  The  Lord  make  it  so  !"  he  said  gravely. 

"But  what  is  the  helmet,  Mr.  Ehys  P" "When  you  have 

taken  the  conditions,  little  one,  you  will  know."     He  rose  up. 

"  Mr.  Ehys,"  said  Eleanor  rising  also,  "  I  have  listened  to 
you,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  recommend  you  to  ask  better  teaching,  Miss  Powle." 
"  But  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  and  what 
you  meant,  by  that  '  helmet' you  speak  of  so  often  ?" 

He  looked  steadily  now  at  the  fair  young  face  beside  him, 
which  told  so  plainly  of   the   danger  lately   passed  through. 
Eleanor  could  not  return,  though  she  suffered  the  examination. 
His  answer  was  delayed  while  he  made  it. 
"  Do  you  ask  from  a  sense  of  need  P"  he  said. 
Eleanor  looked  up  then  and  answered,  "  Yes."  .    .   „  , 

"  To  say,  '  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth'— that  is  it,^  he 
said.     "  Then  the  head  is  covered— even  from  fear  of  evil." 

It  was  impossible  that  Eleanor  ever  should  forget  the  look 
that  went  with  the  words,  and  which  had  prevented  her  own 
gaze  from  seeking  the  ground  again.  The  look  of  inward  re- 
ioicing  and  outward  fearlessness  ;  the  fire  and  the  softness  that 
at  once  overspread  his  face.  "  He  was  looking  at  his  Master 
tiien" — was  the  secret  conclusion  of  Eleanor's  mind.  Even 
while  she  thought  it,  he  had  turned  and  was  gone  again  with 
Julia.  She  stood  still  some  minutes,  weak  as  she  was.  She 
was  not  sure  that  she  perfectly  comprehended  what  that  helmet 
might  be,  but  of  its  reality  there  could  be  no  questioning.  She 
had  seen  its  plumes  wave  over  one  brow ! 

"  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth"— Eleanor  sat  down  and 
mused  over  the  words.  She  had  heard  them  before ;  they  were 
an  expression  of  somebody's  faith,  she  was  not  sure  whose  ;  but 
what  faith  was  it?  Faith  that  the  Eedeemer  lived!  Eleanor 
did  not  question  that.  She  had  repeated  the  Apostles  Creed 
many  a  time.    Yet  a  vague  feeling  from  the  words  she  could 
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not  analyze — or  arising  perhaps  from  the  look  that  had  inter- 
preted them — floated  over  her  mind,  disturbing  it  with  an 
exceeding  sense  of  want.  She  felt  desolate  and  forlorn.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Julia  and  Mr.  Rhys  were  gone.  The  garden 
was  empty.  There  was  no  more  chance  of  counsel-taking  to 
night.  Eleanor  felt  in  no  mood  for  gay  gossip,  and  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  own  room,  from  whence  she  declined 
to  come  down  again  that  night.  She  would  like  to  find  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  before  shewentback  into  the  business 
of  the  world  and  was  swallowed  up  by  it,  as  she  would  soon  be. 
Eleanor  locked  the  door,  and  took  up  a  Bible,  and  tried  to  find 
some  good  by  reading  in  it.  Her  eyes  and  head  were  tired 
before  her  mind  received  any  light.  She  was  weak  yet.  She 
found  the  Bible  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  gave  it  up. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

IN     THE     DKAWING-EOOM. 

VThy,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remeiy. 

"Yorr  can  come  downstairs  to-night,  Eleanor,"  said  Mrs. 
Powle  the  next  morning. 

"  I  was  downstairs  last  night — in  the  afternoon,  I  mean- 
mamma." "  Yes,  but  you  did  not  stay.     I  want  you  in  the 

drawing-room  this  evening.     You  can  bear  it  now." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry,  mamma." "  Other  people  are,  however. 

If  you  wear  a  white  dress,  do  put  a  rose  or  some  pink  ribands 
somewhere,  to  give  yourself  a  little  colour." 

"  Have  you  invited  anyone  for  this  evening  ?" 

"No,  but  people  have  promised  themselves  without  being 
asked.  Dr.  Cairncs  wants  to  see  you  ;  he  said  he  would  bring 
Mrs.  Wycherly.  Miss  Broadus  will  be  here  of  course ;  she 
declared  she  would  ;  both  of  them.  And  Mr.  Carlisle  desired 
my  permission  to  present  himself." 

"  Mr.  Hhys  is  coming?  '  said  Julia. 

"  I  dare  say.  Mr.  Powle  wants  him  here  all  the  time.  It  is 
a  mercy  the  man  has  a  little  consideration — or  some  business  to 
keep  him  at  home — or  he  would  be  the  sauce  to  every  dish.     As 

it  is,  he  really  is  not  obtrusive." "  Are   all   these  people 

coming  with  the  hope  and  intent  of  seeing  me,  mamma?" 

"  I  can  only  guess  at  people's  hopes,  Eleanor.  I  am  guiltless 
of  anything  but  confessing  that  you  were  to  make  your  ap- 
pearance."  "Mr.   Rhys  is   not   coming  to  see   you,"  said 

Julia.     "  He  wants  to  see  the  books — that  is  what  he  wants." 
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There  was   some  promise  for  Eleanor  in  the  company  an- 
nounced  for  the  evening.     If  anybody  could  be  useful  to  her  m 
the  matter  of  her  late  doubts  and  ^vl8hes,  it  ought  to  be  Dr. 
Cairnes,  the  rector.     He  at  least  was  the  only  one  she  knew 
whom  she  could  talk  to  about  them  ;  the  only  friend.     Mr.  Ehys 
was  a  stranger  and  her  brother's  tutor-that  was  all;  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  him  again  was  possible  but  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Dr.  Cairnes  was  her  pastor  and  old  friend ;  it  is  true,  she  knew 
him  best,  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  an  antiquarian;  then  she  had 
never  tried  him  on  religious  questions.     Nor  he  her,  fl^yemem. 
bered-    it   was  a  doubtful  hope   altogether;    nevertheless   the 
evening  oflfered  what  another  evening  might  not  i^  many  a  day. 
So  Ellanor  dressed,  and  with  her  slow  languid  step  made  her 
way  downstairs  to  the  scene   of  the    social  gaieties  which  had 
been  so  long  interrupted  for  her.  ^    ,  , ,      , ,  ,  „,  .„ 

IvyLodaewas  a  respectable,  comfortable  old  house ;  pretty 
by  the  combination  of  those  advantages,  and  pleasant  by  the 
fact  of  making  no  pretensions  beyond  what  it  was  worth.  It  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  rage  after  new  fashions,  nor  the  race  after 
distant  greatness.  Quiet  respectability  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  family  ;  Mrs.  Powle  alone  being  burdened  with  the  con- 
sciousness  of  higher  birth  than  belonged  to  the  name  of  Powle 
.generally.  She  fell  into  her  husband  s  ways,  however,  out- 
wardly, well  enough;  did  not  dislodge  the  old  furmture,  nor 
introduce  new  extravagances;  and  the  Lodge  was  a  pleasant 
pkce  "  A  most  enjoyable  house,  my  dear,  '-as  Miss  Broadus 
expressed  it.     So  the   gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  found  it 

^^Thrdrawing.room  was  a  pretty,  spacious  apartment ;  light 
and  bright ;  opening  upon  the  lawn  directly  without  intervention 
o?piazla  or?errac"e.  ^Windows,  or  ^^ther  gkss  doors,  in  deep^ 
recesses,  stood  open;  the  company  seemed  to  be  half  in  ana  halt 
out.  Dr.  Cairnes  was  there,  talking  Mith  the  squire.  In  anote 
pS  e  Mrs.  Powle  was  engaged  with  Mr  Carhsle.  Further 
than  those  two  groups,  Eleanor's  eye  had  no  chance  to  go 
those  who  composed  the  latter  greeted  her  instantly.  Mrs. 
Powle'I  exclamation  was  of  doubtful  pleasure. at^  Eleanors 
fnnearance  •  there  was  no  question  of  her  companion  s  gratifica- 
fouHeame  forward  to^leanor,  gave  her  l^i^chair,  brought 
her  a  cu-.  of  tea,  and  then  sat  down  to  see  her  drink  it,  with  a 
manner  which  bespoke  pleasure  in  every  step  of  the  proceedings. 
Smanu^r  which  had  i^thcr  the  effect  of  a  barrier  to  Eleanor  s 
visSn  It  was  gratifying  certainly;  Eleanor  felt  it;  only  she 
fpl '  it"  a  li  tie  too  gratify ing.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  gettmg  on  some- 
wh.  too  fast  for  hi.  ^She  drank  her  tea  and  kept  very  quiet  ; 
while  Mrs  Powle  sat  by  and  fanned  herself,  as  contentedly  as  a 
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mother  duck  swims  that  sees  all  her  young  ones  taking  to  the 
■water  kindly. 

"Nov  and  then  Eleanor's  eyes  went  out  of  the  window.  On 
the  lawn  at  a  little  distance  was  a  group  of  people,  sitting 
close  together  and  seeming  very  busy.  They  were  Mr.  Khys, 
Miss  Broadus,  Alfred,  and  Julia.  Something  interesting  was 
going  forward ;  they  were  talking  and  listening,  and  looking  at 
something  they  seemed  to  be  turning  over.  Eleanor  would  have 
liked  to  join  them  ;  but  here  was  Mr.  Carlisle  ;  and  remembering 
the  expression  which  had  once  crossed  his  face  at  the  mentiou 
of  Mr.  Ehys's  name,  she  would  not  draw  attention  to  the  group 
even  by  her  eyes,  though  they  wandered  that  way  stealthily  when- 
ever they  could.  "What  a  good  time  those  people  were  having 
there  on  the  grass ;  and  she  sitting  fenced  in  by  Mr.  Carlisle. 
Other  members  of  the  party  who  had  not  seen  Eleanor,  came  up 
one  after  another  to  congratulate  and  welcome  her ;  but  Mr. 
Carlisle  kept  his  place.  Dr.  Cairnes  came,  and  Eleanor  wanted 
a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  jS'one  was  given  her.  Mr,  Carlisle 
left  his  place  for  a  moment  to  carry  Eleanor's  cup  away,  and 
Dr.  Cairnes  thoughtlessly  took  the  vacated  chair ;  but  Mr, 
Carlisle  stationed  himself  on  the  other  side  in  the  window ;  and 
she  was  as  far  from  her  opportunity  as  ever. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  have  had  a  hard  time, 
eh?     Yv^e  are  glad  to  have  you  amongst  us  again." 

"  Hardly,"  put  in  Mrs.  Powlc.     "  She  looks  like  a  ghost." 

"  Eather  a  substantial  kind  of  a  ghost,"  said  the  doctor, 
pinching  Eleanor's  cheek;  "some  flesh  and  blood  here  yet — 
ilesh  at  least; — and  now  the  blood  speaks  for  itself!  That's 
right,  my  dear — you  are  better  so." 

Mr.  Carlisle's  smile  said  so  too,  as  the  doctor  glanced  at  him. 
But  the  momentary  colour  faded  again.  Eleanor  remembered 
how  near  she  had  come  to  being  a  ghost  actually.  Just  then  Mr. 
Carlisle's  attention  was  forcibly  claimed,  and  Mrs.  Powle  moved 
away.     Eleanor  seized  her  chance. 

"  Dr.  Cairnes,  I  want  your  instruction  in  something." 

"  WeD,  my  dear,"  i:aid  the  doctor,  lowering  his  tone  in  imita* 
tion  of  Eleanor's — "  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  your  instructor.  I 
have  been  that,  in  some  sort,  ever  since  you  were  five  years 
old — a  little  tot  down  in  your  mother's  pew,  sitting  under  my 
ministrations.     What  is  it.  Miss  Eleanor?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  receive  much  in  those  days,  sir." 

"  Probably  not.  Hardly  to  be  expected.  '  I  have  no  doubt 
you  received  as  much  as  a  child  could,  from  the  mysteries  which 
were  above  its  comprehension.     What  is  it  now.  Miss  Eleanor  ?" 

"  Something  in  your  line,  sir.  Dr.  Cairnes,  you  remember 
the  helmet  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  ?" 

"  Helmet !  "  said  the  doctor.     "  Goliath's  ?     He  had  a  helmet 
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of  brass  upon  his  bead.  Must  bave  been  heavy,  but  I  suppose 
be  could  carry  it.  Tbe  same  thin":  essentially  as  those  worn  by 
our  ancestors — a  little  variation  in  form.  What  about  it,  my 
dear  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  you  smiUng  again." 

"Nothing  about  that."  I  am  speaking  of  another  sort  of 
helmet — do  you  not  remember? — it  is  called  some-where  the 
helmet  of  salvation." 

"That?  O! — um!  TJiat  helmet!  Yes — it  is  in,  let  me 
gee — it  is  in  the  description  of  Christian  armour,  in  a  fine  pas- 
sage in  Ephcsians,  I  think.     What  about  that,  Miss  Eleanor  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know,  sir,  what  shape  that  helmet  takes." 

It  was  odd,  with  what  difficulty  Eleanor  brought  out  her 
questions.  It  was  touching,  the  concealed  earnestness  which 
lingered  behind  her  glance  and  smile. 

"Shape?"  said  the  doctor,  descending  into  his  cravat; — 
"  um  !  a  fair  question  ;  easier  asked  than  answered.  Why,  my 
dear,  you  should  read  a  commentary." 

"  I  like  living  commentaries.  Dr.  Cairnes." 

"  Do  you  ?  Ha,  ha ! — well.  Living  commentaries,  eh  P  and 
shapes  of  helmets.  W^ell.  What  shape  does  it  take  ?  Why, 
my  dear,  you  know  of  course  that  those  expressions  are  figura- 
tive. I  think  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  certain  composure  and  peace 
of  mind  which  the  Christian  soul  feels,  and  justly  feels,  in 
regarding  the  provision  made  for  its  welfare  in  the  gospel.  It 
is  'spoken  of  as  the  helmet  of  salvation ;  and  there  is  the  shield 
of  faith ;  and  so  forth." 

Eleanor  felt  utterly  worried,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  to  frame  her  next  question. 

"  What  has  put  you  upon  thinking  of  helmets.  Miss  Eleanor  ?" 

"  I  was  curious — "  said  Eleanor. 

"You  had  some  serious  thoughts  in  your  illness?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  "Well,  my  dear — I  am  glad  of  it.  Serious  thoughts  do 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  all  proper  present  enjoyments  ;  and 
with  improper  ones  you  would  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do." 

"May  we  not  say  that  serious  thoughts  are  th-e foundation oi 
all  true  present  enjoyment?"  said  another  voice.  It  was  Mr. 
Ehys  who  spoke.  Eleanor  started  to  hear  him,  and  to  see  him 
suddenly  in  the  place  where  Mr.  Carlisle  had  been,  standing  in 
the  window. 

"Eh?  Well— no,— not  just  that,"  said  Dr.  Cairnes  coolly. 
"I  have  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  in  various  things— this  fair 
day  and  this  fair  company,"  for  example,  and  Mrs.  Powle's  ex- 
cellent cup  of  tea— with  which  I  apprehend  serious  thought* 
have  nothing  to  do." 

"  But  we  are  commanded  to  do  everything  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

"  Well— um!    That  is  to  be  taken  of  course  in  its  rational 
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significance.  A  cup  of  tea  is  a  cup  of  tea — and  nothing  more. 
There  is  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  it — ha,  ha ! — but  a  little 
sugar.     Nothing  more  serious." 

Mr.  Ehys's  figure  standing  in  the  window  certainly  hindered 
a  part  of  the  light.  To  judge  by  the  doctor's  face,  he  was 
keeping  out  the  whole. 

"  what  do  you  suppose  the  apostle  means,  sir,  when  he  says, 
*  Henceforward  know  I  no  man  after  the  flesh ;  ?  " 

"  Hum ! — Ah, — well,  he  was  an  apostle.  I  am  not.  Perhaps 
you  are  ?" 

There  was  a  degree  of  covert  disdain  in  this  speech,  wliich 
Eleanor  wondered  at  in  so  well-bred  a  man  as  Dr.  Cairnes.  Mr. 
Rhys  answered  with  perfect  steadiness,  with  no  change  of  tone 
or  manner. 

"  Without  being  inspired — I  think,  in  the  sense  of  messenger, 
every  minister  of  Christ  is  His  apostle." 

"  Ah !  Well ! — I  am  not  even  apostolic,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
one  or  two  contented  and  discontented  grunts.  Eleanor  under- 
stood them  ;  tlie  content  was  his  own,  the  discontent  referred  to 
the  speaker  whose  words  were  so  inopportune.  The  doctor 
rose  and  left  the  ground.  Mr.  Rhys  had  gone  even  before  him  ; 
and  Eleanor  wondered  anew  whether  this  man  were  indeed  shy  or 
not.  He  was  so  little  seen  and  heard ;  yet  spoke,  when  he 
spoke,  with  such  clearness  and  self-possession.  He  was  gone 
now,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  was  still  busy.  Up  came  Miss  Broadus 
end  took  the  vacant  seat. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Miss  Broadus's  face.  It  was  in  a 
certain  sense  fair,  and  fat,  and  fresh-coloured ;  but  the  "  win- 
dows of  her  soul"  showed  very  little  light  from  within;  they 
let  out  nothing  but  a  little  gleam  now  and  then.  However,  her 
tongue  was  fluent,  and  matter  for  speech  never  wanting.  She 
was  kindly  too,  in  manner  at  least ;  and  extremely  sociable  with 
all  her  neighbours,  low  as  well  as  high  ;  none  of  whose  affairs 
wanted  interest  for  her.  It  was  in  fact  owing  to  Miss  Broadus's 
good  offices  with  Mrs.  Powle,  that  Mr.  Ehys  had  been  invited 
to  join  the  pleasure  party  with  which  the  adventures  of  this 
book  begin.  The  good  lady  was  as  neat  as  a  pink  in  her  dress  ; 
and  very  fond  of  being  as  showy,  in  a  modes-t  way. 

"Among  us  again,  Eleanor?"  she  said.  "We  are  glad  to 
Bee  you.  So  is  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  should  judge.  We  have  missed 
you  badly.  You  have  been  terribly  ill,  haven't  you  ?  Yes, 
you  show  it.  But  that  will  soon  pass  away,  my  dear.  I  longed 
%o  get  in  to  do  something  for  you — but  Mrs.  Powle  would  not 
let  me ;  and  I  knew  you  had  the  best  of  everything  all  the 
while.  Only  I  thought  I  would  bring  you  a  pot  of  my  grape 
jelly  ;  for  Mrs.  Powle  don't  make  it ;  and  it  is  so  refreshing." 

"  It  was  very  nice,  thank  you." 
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"  Oh,  it  was  nothino^,  my  dear ;  only  we  wanted  to  do  some- 
thinfj.  I  have  been  havinj?  such  an  interesting  time  out  there ; 
didn't  you  see  us  sitting  on  the  grass  ?  Mr.  Ehys  is  quite  a 
botanist — or  a  naturaUst — or  something  ;  and  he  was  quite  the 
centre  of  our  entertainment.  He  was  showing  us  ferns — fern 
leaves,  my  dear  ;  and  talking  about  them.  Do  you  know,  as  I 
told  him,  I  never  looked  at  a  fern  leaf  before  ;  but  now  really 
it's  quite  curious  ;  and  he  has  almost  made  me  believe  I  can  see 
a  certain  kind  of  beauty  in  them.  You  know  there  is  a  sort  of 
beauty  which  some  people  think  they  find  in  a  great  many 
things ;  and  when  they  are  enthusiastic,  they  almost  make  you 
think  as  they  do.     I  think  there  is  great  power  in  enthusiasm." 

"  Is  Mr.  Ehys  enthusiastic  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  my  dear, — I  don't  know  what  you  would 
call  it ;  I  am  not  a  philosopher  ;  but  he  is  very  fond  of  ferns 
himself.  He  is  a  very  fine  man.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  good  to 
go  and  throw  himself  away." 

"  Is  that  what  he  is  going  to  do  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  dear;  that  is  what  I  should  call  it.  It  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  I  never  can  remember  the  place  ; 
but  it  is  the  most  dreadful  place,  I  do  suppose,  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  place.  They  do  every  hor- 
rible thing  there — my  dear,  the  accounts  make  your  blood  creep. 
I  think  Mr.  Ehys  is  a  great  deal  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  lost 
there,  among  such  a  set  of  creatures — they  are  more  like  devils 
than  men.  And  Eleanor,"  said  Miss  Broadus,  looking  round  to 
see  that  nobody  was  within  hearing  of  her  communication, — 
■'  you  have  no  idea  what  a  pleasant  man  he  is.  I  asked  him  to 
tea  with  Juliana  and  me — you  know  one  must  be  kind  and 
neighbourly  at  any  rate — and  he  has  no  friends  here  ;  I  some-' 
times  wonder  if  he  has  any  anywhere  ;  but  he  came  to  tea,  and 
he  was  as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  was  really  excellent  com- 
pany, and  very  well  behaved.  I  think  Juliana  quite  fell  in  love 
with  him  ;  but  I  tell  her  it's  no  use  ;  she  never  would  go  off  to 

that  dreadful  place  with  him." And  Miss  Broadus  laughed  a 

laugh  of  simple  amusement ;  Miss  Juliana  being,  though 
younger  than  herself,  still  very  near  the  age  of  an  old  lady. 
They  kept  the  light-hearted  simplicity  of  young  years,  however, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  so  had  contrived  to  dispense  with 
wrinkles  on  their  fresh  old  faces. 

"  Where  is  that  place,  Miss  Broadus  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  never  can  remember  the  name  of  it.  They  do 
say  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  the  fruit,  and  all  that ;  it  is 
described  to  be  a  beautiful  place,  where,  as  Heber's  hymn  says. 
'  only  man  is  vile.'  But  he  is  as  vile  as  he  can  be,  there.  And 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Ehys  would  be  a  great  loss  at  Wiglands.  My 
dear,  how  pleasant  it  would  be,  I  said  to  Juliana  this  morning, 
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how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Rhys  were  only  in  the  Church, 
and  could  help  good  Dr.  Cairnes.  Tisu't  likely  the)""  will  let 
him  live  long  out  there,  if  he  goes." 

"When  is  he  going?" 

"01  don't  know  when,  my  dear  ;  he  is  waiting  for  something. 
And  I  never  can  remember  the  name  of  the  place  ;  if  a  wordhaa 
many  syllables  I  cannot  keep  them  together  in  my  memory ; 
only  I  know  the  vegetables  there  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and, 
as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  men  devour  each  other.  It  seems 
like  an  abusing  the  gifts  of  Providence,  don't  it  ?  But  there  is 
nothing  they  do  not  abuse.  I  am  afraid  they  will  abuse  poor 
Mr.  Ehys.  And  his  boys  would  miss  him  very  much,  and  I 
am  sure  we  all  should.  I  have  got  quite  acquainted  with  him, 
seeing  him  here ;  and  now  Juliana  has  taken  a  fanc}''  to  ask  him 
to  our  cottage — and  I  have  come  to  quite  like  him.  What  a 
different  looking  man  he  is  from  Mr.  Carlisle — now  look  at  them 
talking  together  ! — " 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  this.   Miss  Broadus  ?    did  Mr, 

Bhys  tell  you  ?  " "  No,  my  dear  ;  he  never  will  talk  about 

it  or  about  himself.  He  lent  me  a  pamphlet  or  something.  Mr. 
Hhys  is  the  tallest — but  Mr.  Carlisle  is  a  splendid-looking  man ; 
don't  you  think  so,  Eleanor  ? "  Miss  Broadus's  energetic 
whisper  Eleanor  thought  fit  to  ignore,  though  she  did  not  fail 
to  note  the  contrast  which  a  moment's  colloquy  between  the  two 
men  presented.  There  was  little  in  common  between  them ; 
between  the  marked  features  and  grave  keen  expression  of  the 
one  face,  and  the  cool,  bright,  somewhat  superciUous  eye  and 
smile  of  tlie  other.  There  was  power  in  both  faces,  Eleanor 
thought,  of  different  kinds ;  and  power  is  attractive.  Her  eye 
twas  held  till  they  parted  from  each  other.  Two  very  different 
walks  in  life  claimed  the  two  men  ;  so  much  Eleanor  could  see. 
For  some  time  after  she  was  obliged  to  attend  exclusively  to 
that  walk  of  life  which  Mr.  Carlisle  represented,  and  to  look  at 
the  views  he  brought  forward  for  her  notice. 

They  were  not  so  engrossing,  however,  that  Eleanor  entirely 
forgot  tlie  earlier  conversation  of  the  afternoon  or  the  question 
which  had  troubled  her.  The  evening  had  been  baffling.  She 
had  not  had  a  word  with  Mr.  Ehys,  and  he  had  disappeared 
tong  since  from  the  party.  So  had  Dr.  Cairnes.  There  was  no 
more  chance  of  talk  upon  tliat  subject  to-night ;  and  Eleanor 
feeling  very  feeble  still,  thought  best  to  cut  short  Mr.  Carlisle's 
enjoyment  of  other  subjects  for  the  evening.  She  left  the  com- 
pany, and  slowly  passed  through  the  house,  from  room  to  room, 
to  get  to  her  own.  In  the  course  of  this  progress  she  came  to 
the  library.  There,  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  bending 
over  a  volume,  was  Mr.  Ehys.  He  jumped  up  as  she  passed 
through,  and  came  forward  with  extended  hand  and  a  word  -^f 
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kindly  inquiry.  His  "  good  night"  vraa  so  genial,  liis  clasp  of 
her  hand  so  frank  and  friendly,  that  instead  of  going  on,  Eleanor 
stood  still.     "  Are  you  studying  ?  " 

"  Your  father  has  kindly  given  me  liberty  to  avail  myself  of 
his  treasures  here.  My  time  is  very  scanty — I  was  tempted  to 
seize  the  moment  that  offered  itself.  It  is  a  very  precious  pri- 
vilege to  me,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  abuse." 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  of  abusing,"  said  Eleanor ;  "nobody  minds 
the  books  here ;  I  am  glad  they  are  good  to  anybody  else — I  am 

interrupting  you." "  Not  at  all !  "  said  he,  bringing  up  a 

great  chair  for  her,  "  or  only  agreeably.  Pray  sit  down — you 
are  not  fit  to  stand."  Eleanor,  however,  remained  standing,  and 
hesitating  for  a  moment.  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  little 
more  about  what  we  were  talking  of,"  she  said  with  some  effort. 

"Do  you  feel  your  want  of  the  helmet?  "  he  said  gravely. 

"  I  feel  that  I  haven't  it,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  are  conscious  of  wanting  ?  " 

She  hesitated  ;  it  was  a  home  question ;  and  very  unaccus- 
tomed to  speak  of  her  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  to  any  one, 
especially  on  religious  subjects,  which  however  had  never  occu- 
pied her  before,  Eleanor  was  hardly  ready  to  answer.  Yet  in 
the  tones  of  the  question  there  was  a  certain  quiet  assurance 
and  simplicity  before  which  she  yielded.  "  I  felt,  a  little  while 
ago,  when  I  was  sick,  that  I  was  not  exactly  safe."  Eleanor 
spoke,  hesitating  between  every  few  words,  looking  down,  and 
falling  her  voice  at  the  end.  So  she  did  not  see  the  keen  intent- 
ness  of  the  look  that  was  fixed  upon  her. 

"  You  felt  that  there  was  something  wanting  between  you  and 
God  ?  " "  I  believe  so." 

His  accent  was  as  deliberately  clear  as  hers  was  hesitating. 
Every  word  went  into  Eleanor's  soul. 

"  Then  you  can  understand  now,  that  when  one  can  say,  joy 
fully,  '  I  know  that  my  E,edeemer  liveth ;'  when  he  is  no  vague 
abstraction,  but  felt  to  be  a  'Redeemer  ;  when  one  can  say  assu- 
redly, he  is  my  Kedeemer ;  I  know  he  has  brought  back  my 
soul  from  sin  and  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  which  is  death  ;  I 
feel  I  am  forgiven ;  and  I  know  he  liveth— my  Redeemer — and 
according  to  his  promise  lives  to  deliver  me  from  every  evil  and 
will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  ;  do  you  see,  now, 
that  one  who  can  say  this  has  on  his  head  the  covering  of  an  in- 
finite protection — an  infinite  shelter  from  both  danger  and  fear  ? 
— a  helmet  placed  on  his  head  by  his  Lord's  own  hand,  and  of 
such  heavenly  temper  that  no  blows  can  break  through  it." 

Eleanor  was  a  little  time  silent,  with  downcast  eyes.  "  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  protection  is  against  all  evil,  do 
you  ?    Sickness  and  pain  are  evils,  are  they  not  'i  " 

"  Not  to  him." 
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"  Not  to  him  ?  " "  No.     The  evil  of  them  is  gone.     They 

can  do  him  no  harm  ;  if  they  come,  they  will  do  good.  He  that 
weal's  this  helmet  has  absolutely  no  evil  to  fear.  All  things 
shall  work  good  to  him.  There  shall  no  evil  iiappen  to  the  just. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things  !  " 

Eleanor  stood  silenced,  humbled,  convinced ;  till  she  recol- 
lected she  must  not  stand  there  so,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  bid 
good  night.  Then  the  face  she  met  gave  a  new  turn  to  her 
thoughts.  It  was  a  changed  face  ;  such  a  light  of  pure  joy  and 
deep  triumph  shone  over  it,  not  hiding  nor  hindering  the  loving 
care  with  which  those  penetrating  eyes  were  reading  herself. 
It  gave  Eleanor  a  strange  compression  of  heart ;  it  told  her 
more  than  his  words  had  done  ;  it  showed  her  the  very  reality 
of  which  he  spoke.  Eleanor  went  away  overwhelmed.  "Mr. 
Ehys  is  a  happy  man  !  "  she  said  to  herself;  "  happy,  happy  ! 
I  wish — I  wish  I  were  as  happy  as  he !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN     THE     SADDLE. 

She  has  Uvo  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown. 

Take  care ! 
She  gives  a  sioe-glance  and  looks  down, 

Beware !  beware ! 

A  FEW  days  more  saw  Eleanor  restored  to  all  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  health  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
her  natural  possession.  And  then — it  is  likely  to  be  so — she 
was  so  happy  in  what  mind  and  body  had,  that  she  forgot  her 
wish  for  what  the  spirit  had  not.  Or  almost  forgot  it.  Eleanor 
lived  a  very  full  life.  It  was  no  dull  languid  existence  that 
she  dragged  on  from  day  to  day ;  time  counted  out  none  but 
golden  pennies  into  her  hand.  Every  minute  was  filled  with 
business  or  play,  both  heartily  entered  into,  and  pursued  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  energetic  nature.  Study,  when  she 
touched  it,  was  sweet  to  her ;  but  Eleanor  did  not  study  much. 
Nature  was  an  enchanted  palace  of  light  and  perfume.  Bodily 
exertion,  riding  and  walking,  was  as  pleasant  to  her  as  it  is  to  a 
bird  to  use  its  wings.  Family  intercourse,  and  neighbourly 
society,  were  nothing  but  pleasure.  Benevolent  kindness,  if  it 
came  in  her  way,  was  a  labour  of  love ;  and  a  hundred  home 
occupations  were  greatly  delighted  in.  They  were  not  generally 
of  an  exalted  character;  Eleanor's  training  and  associations 
had  not  led  her  into  any  very  dignified  path  of  human  action  ; 
she  had  led  only  a  butterfly's  life  of  content  and  pleasure,  and 
her  character  was  not  at  all  matured ;  but  the  capabilities  were 
there ;  and  the  energy  and  will  that  might  have  done  greater 
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tilings,  wrought  beautiful  embroidery,  made  endless  fancy 
work,  ordered  well  such  part  of  the  household  economy  as  was 
committed  to  her,  carried  her  bright  smile  into  every  circle, 
and  made  Eleanor's  foot  familiar  with  all  the  country  where 
she  could  go  alone,  and  her  pony's  trot  well  known  in  every 
lane  and  roadway  where  she  could  go  with  his  company. 

All  these  eujoyments  of  her  life  were  taken  with  new  relish 
and  zeal  after  her  weeks  of  illness  had  laid  her  aside  from  them. 
Eleanor's  world  was  brighter  than  ever.  And  round  about  all 
of  these  various  enjoyments  now,  circling  them  \rith  a  kind  of 
halo  of  expectancv  or  possibility,  was  the  consciousness  of  a 
prospect  that  Eleanor  knew  was  opening  before  her— a  brilliant 
life-possession  that  she  saw  Fortune  offering  to  her  with  a 
gracious  hand.  Would  Eleanor  take  it?  That  Eleanor  did 
not  quite  know.  Meanwhile  her  eyes  could  not  help  looking 
that  way  ;  and  her  feet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  now  and 
then  made  a  step  towards  it.  She  and  her  mother  were  sitting 
at  work  one  morning— that  is  to  say,  Eleanor  was  drawing  and 
Mrs.  Powle  cutting  tissue  paper  in  some  very  elaborate  way, 
for  some  unknown  use  or  purpose ;  when  Juha  dashed  in.  She 
threw  a  bunch  of  bright  blue  flowers  on  the  table  before  her 
sister.     "  There,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  " 

"  Yv'hy  certainly,"  said  Eleanor.     "  It  is  borage." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  what  it  means  ?  " 

"  What  it  meaiis  1    No.    What  does  any  flower  mean  ? 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  this  means,"6aid  Julia. 

I,  borage 
Bring  courage. 

"  That  is  what  people  used  to  think  it  meant."  , 

"How  do  you  know  that." "Mr.  Ehys  says  so.     This 

borage  grew  in  Mrs.  Williams's  garden ;  and  I  dare  say  she 

believes  it."  ,    ,    ^i       u 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Williams  ?  " "Why '.—she  s  the  old  woman 

where  Mr.  Hhys  lives  ;  he  lives  in  her  cottage ;  that  s  where 
he  has  his  school.     He  has  a  nice  little  room  in  her  cottage, 
and  there's  nobody  else  in  the  cottage  but  Mrs.  Williams. 
"  Do,   Julia,   carry  your    flowers   off,   and   do    not    be    so 

hoydenish,"  said  Mrs.  Powle. "  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hhys 

here  in  a  great  while,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor.     "  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  him."  ,        -i      t 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Julia— "he  has  become  not  weil.  i 
know  Mr.  Ehvs  is  sick,  because  he  is  so  pale  and  weak.  And 
I  know  he  isVeak,  because  he  cannot  walk  as  he  used  to  do. 
We  used  to  walk  all  over  the  hills  ;  and  he  says  he  cant 
go  now." 
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"  Mamma,  it  would  be  right  to  sen  J  down  and  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.  There  must  be  something.  It  is  a  long 
time  —  mamma,  I  think   it  is   weeks  —  since  he   was   at  the 

Lods:e." "  Your  father  will  send,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs. 

Powle,  cutting  her  tissue  paper. 

•'  Mamma,  did  you  hear,"  said  Eleanor  as  Julia  ran  off, 
"  that  Mr.  Rhys  was  going  to  leave  Wiglands  and  bury  himself 
in  some  dreadful  place,  somewhere  ?  " 

"I  heard  so." 

"  What  place  is  it  ?  " "  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure.     It  is 

somewhere  in  the  South  Seas,  I  believe — that  region  of  horrors." 

"Is  it  true  he  is  going  there,  mamma?" "I  am  sure 

I  can't  tell.  Miss  Broadus  says  so  ;  and  she  says,  I  believe,  he 
told  her  so  himself.     If  he  did,  I  suppose  it  is  true." 

"  Mamma,  I  think  Mr.  Ehys  is  a  great  deal  too  fine  a  man 
to  go  and  lose  his  life  in  such  a  place.  Miss  Broadus  says  it  is 
horrible.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  " 

"I  have  no  taste  for  horrors,"  said  Mrs.  Powle. 

"I  think  it  is  a  great  pity,"  Eleanor  repeated.  "I  am 
sorry.  There  is  enough  in  England  for  such  a  man  to  do, 
without  going  to  the  South  Seas.  I  wonder  how  anybody  can 
leave  England  ! " 

Mrs.  Powle  looked  up  at  her  daughter  and  laughed.  Eleanor 
had  suspended  her  drawing  and  was  sending  a  loving  gaze  out 
of  the  open  window,  where  Nature  and  Summer  were  revelling 
in  their  conjoined  riches.  Art  showed  her  hand  too,  stealthily, 
having  drawn  out  of  the  way  of  the  others  whatever  might 
encumber  the  revel.  Across  a  wide  stretch  of  wooded  and 
cultivated  country,  the  eye  caught  the  umbrageous  heights  on 
the  further  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kyth.  Eleanor's  gaze  was 
fixed.    Mrs.  Powle's  glance  was  sly. 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  another  place,"  she 
said, — "which,  being  in  England,  is  not  horrible.  You  see 
that  bit  of  brown  mason-work,  high  away  there,  peeping  out 
above  the  trees  in  the  distance  ?  — You  know  what  house 
that  is  ?  " 

"  Certainly." "  What  is  it  P  " 

"  It  is  the  Priory.  The  new  Priory,  it  ought  to  be  called ; 
I  am  sure  the  old  one  is  down  there  in  the  valley  yet — 
beneath  it."    But  Eleanor's  colour  rose. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  place?  " "Considering  that 

the  old  priory  and  its  grounds  belong  to  it,  I  think  it  must  be 
one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  England." 

"I  should  like  to  see  it  in  your  possession,"  Mrs.  Powle 
remarked,  going  on  with  her  tissue  paper.  Eleanor  also  went 
on  assiduously  with  her  drawing,  and  her  colour  remained  a 
rich  tint.     But  she  went  on  frankly  with  her  words  too.     "  I 
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am  not  sure,  mamma,  that  I  like  the  owner  of  it  well  enough  to 
receive  such  a  valuable  gift  from  him." 

"  He  likes  you,  quite  well  enough  to  bestow  it  on  you,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,"  said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  He  hardly 
thinks  it  is  worth  having,  unless  you  have  it  too." 

"  That  is  inconvenient,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  It  strikes  me  the  other  way,"  said  her  mother. 

"  How  do  you  know  this,  which  you  afSrm  so  securely, 
mamma  P  " 

"How  should  I  know  it?  The  person  in  question  told  me 
himself." "  Told  you  in  so  many  words  P  " 

"  No,  in  a  great  many  more,"  said  Mrs.  Powle  laughing.  "I 
have  merely  presented  a  statement.  He  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  than  that."  The  tissue  paper  rustled  quietly  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  Eleanor's  pencil  could  be  heard  making 
quick  marks.  Neither  lady  interrupted  the  other.  "  Well, 
Eleanor, — how  does  it  seem  to  you  ?  "  began  the  elder  lady,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  satisfaction. 

"  Inconvenient,  mamma, — as  I  said." "  How  ?  " 

But  Eleanor  did  not  say  how. 

"  Mr.  Carlisle  will  be  here  for  his  answer  this  evening." 

"  I  like  him  very  well,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  after  another 

pause, — "  but  I  do  not  like  him  enough." "  Nonsense  !    You 

would  like  to  be  Lady  Hythdale,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

The  silence  which  followed  this  was  longer  than  that  which 
had  been  before.  Knife  and  pencil  pursued  their  work,  but 
Mrs.  Powle  glancing  up  furtively  from  her  tissue  paper  saw 
that  Eleanor's  brow  was  knitted  and  that  her  pencil  was  moving 
under  the  influence  of  something  besides  Art.  So  she  let  her 
alone  for  a  long  time.  And  Eleanor's  fancy  saw  a  vision  of 
fairy  beauty  and  baronial  dignity  before  her.  They  lay  in  the 
wide  domains  and  stately  appendages  of  Rythdale  Priory. 
How  could  she  help  seeing  it  ?  The  vision  floated  before  her 
with  point  after  point  of  entrancing  loveliness,  old  history,  pre- 
sent luxury,  hereditary  rank  and  splendour,  and  modern  power. 
It  was  like  nothing  in  Eleanor's  own  home.  Her  father,  though 
a  comfortable  country  gentleman,  boasted  nothing  and  had 
nothing  to  boast  in  the  way  of  ancestry,  beyond  a  respectable 
descent  of  several  generations.  His  means,  though  ample  enough 
for  comfort  and  reasonable  indulgence,  could  make  no  preten- 
sions to  more.  And  Ivy  Lodge  was  indeed  a  pleasant  home, 
and  every  field  and  hedgerow  belonging  to  it  was  lovely  to 
Eleanor ;  but  the  broad  manors  of  Eythdale  Priory  for  extent 
would  swallow  up  many  such,  and  for  beauty  and  dignity  were 
as  a  damask  rose  to  a  bit  of  eglantine.  Would  Eleanor  be  Lady 
Eythdale  ? 

d2 
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"  He  will  be  here  this  evenino:  for  his  answer,  Eleanor," 
Mrs.  Powle  remarked  in  a  quiet  voice  the  second  time. 

"  Then  you  must  give  it  to  him,  mamma." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  must  see  him  your- 
self. I  will  have  no  such  shifting  of  your  work  upon  my 
shoulders." "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  to-night,  mamma." 

"  I  choose  that  you  should.     Don't  talk  any  nonsense  to  me, 

Eleanor." "  But,  mamma,  if  I  am  to  give  the  answer,  I  am 

not  ready  with  any  answer  to  give." 

"  Tell  Mr.  Carlisle  so ;  and  he  will  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
and  make  you  sign  them." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  made  to  sign  anything." 

"  Do  it  of  free-will  then,"  said  Mrs.  Powle  laughing.  "  It 
is  coming,  Eleanor — one  way  or  the  other.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  do  it  gracefully.  Is  it  a  hard  thing  to  be  Lady  Eyth- 
dale  ?  "  Eleanor  did  not  say,  and  nothing  further  passed  on 
the  subject ;  till  as  both  parties  were  leaving  the  room  together, 
Mrs.  Powle  said  significantly,  "  You  must  give  your  own 
answer,  Eleanor,  and  to-night.     I  will  have  no  skulking." 

It  was  beyond  Mrs.  Powle's  power,  however,  to  prevent 
skulking  of  a  certain  sort.  Eleanor  did  not  hide  herself  in  her 
room,  but  she  left  it  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  knew  the 
company  consisted  of  more  than  one,  and  entered  a  tolerably 
well  filled  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Powle  had  not  wished  to  have 
it  so,  but  these  things  do  not  arrange  themselves  for  our  wishes. 
Miss  Broadus  was  there,  and  Dr.  Cairnes,  and  friends  who  had 
come  to  make  him  and  his  sister  a  visit ;  and  one  or  two  other 
neighbours.  Eleanor  came  in  without  making  much  use  of  her 
ej^es,  and  sheltered  herself  immediately  under  the  wing  of  Miss 
Broadus,  who  was  the  first  person  she  fell  in  with.  Two  pairs 
of  eyes  saw  her  entrance  ;  with  oddly  enough  the  same  thought 
and  comment.  "  She  will  make  a  lovely  Lady  Eythdale."  All 
the  baronesses  of  that  house  had  been  famous  for  their  beauty, 
and  the  heir  of  the  house  remarked  to  himself  that  tlis  would 
prove  not  the  least  lovely  of  the  race.  However,  Eleanor  did 
not  even  feel  sure  that  he  was  there,  he  kept  at  such  a  distance ; 
and  she  engaged  Miss  Broadus  in  a  conversation  that  seemed 
of  interminable  resources.  The  sole  thing  that  Eleanor  was 
conscious  of  concerning  it  was  its  lasting  quality :  and  to  main- 
'ain  that  was  her  only  care. 

Would  Eleanor  be  Lady  Eythdale  ?  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  nothing,  except  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  her 
to  say  either  yes  or  no.  Naturally  enough,  she  dreaded  the 
being  obliged  to  say  anything ;  and  was  ready  to  seize  every 
expedient  to  stave  off  the  moment  of  emergency.  As  long  as 
she  was  talking  to  Miss  Broadus,  she  wa.°  safe  ;  but  conversa- 
■'fens  cannot  last  always,  e\"cn  when  they  flow  in  a  stream  so 
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full  and  copious  as  that  in  which  the  words  always  poured  from 
that  lady's  lips.  Eleanor  saw  signs  at  last  that  the  fountain 
was  getting  exhausted ;  and  as  the  next  resort  proposed  a  game 
of  chess.  ]S"ow,  a  game  of  chess  was  the  special  delight  of  Miss 
Broadus  ;  and  as  it  was  the  detestation  of  her  sister  Miss 
Juliana,  the  delight  was  seldom  realized.  The  two  sisters  were 
harmonious  in  everything  except  a  few  tastes,  and  perhaps  their 
want  of  harmony  in  those  points  gave  their  life  the  variety  it 
needed.  At  any  rate,  such  an  offer  as  Eleanor's  was  rarely 
refused  by  the  elder  sister  ;  and  the  two  ladies  were  soon  deep 
in  their  business.  One  really,  the  other  seemingly.  Though 
indeed  it  is  true  that  Eleanor  was  heartily  engaged  to  prevent 
the  game  coming  to  a  termination,  and  therefore  played  in 
good  earnest,  not  for  conquest  but  for  time.  This  had  gone  on 
a  good  while,  before  she  was  aware  that  a  footstep  was  drawmg 
near  the  chess  table,  and  then  that  Mr.  Carlisle  stood  beside 

her  chair.  .,  ,r-      -n       j  -^i 

"  Now  don't  1/ou  come  to  help  !     said  Miss  Broadus,  witli  a 

thou'^htful  face  and  a  piece  between  her  finger  and  thumb. 

""VVhynot?"  ,.       ,  . 

"  I  know  !  "  said  Miss  Broadus,  never  taking  her  eyes  trom 

the  board,  which  held  them  as  by  a  charm,—"  I  can  play  a  sort 

of  a  game;    but  if  you  take  part  against  me,  I  shall  be  vau- 

quished  directly." "  Why  should  I  take  part  against  you .'' 

Miss  Broadus  at  that  laughed  a  good-humoured  little  simple 
lautrh.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  the  course  of  events,  I  sup- 
pose. I  never  find  anybody  taking  my  part  now-a-days.  There  ! 
I  am  afraid  you  have  made  me  place  that  piece  wrong,  -Mr. 
Carlisle.  I  wish  you  would  be  still.  I  cannot  fight  against  two 
such  clever  people." 

"  Do  you  find  Miss  Powle  clever  ?  "  ,r-     t?      j 

"  I  didn't  know  she  was,  so  much,  before,"  said  Miss  Broadus, 
"but  she  has  been  playing  like  a  witch  this  evening,  ihere, 
Eleanor— you  are  in  check." 

Eleanor  was  equal  to  that  emergency,  and  relieved  her  liing 
from  danger  with  a  very  skilful  move.  She  could  keep  lier 
wits,  though  her  cheek  was  high-coloured  and  her  hand  had  a 
secret  desire  to  be  nervous.  Eleanor  would  not  let  it ;  and  .\ir. 
Carlisle  admired  the  very  pretty  fingers  which  paused  quietly 
upon  the  chessmen.  r  +i  „ 

"Do  not  forget  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  ot  tue 
church.  Miss  Broadus,"  he  remarked. 

"  Why  I  rvever  do !"  said  Miss  Broadus.  "  What  do  you 
mean?  Oh,  my  bishop!— Thank  you,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

Eleanor  did  not  thank  him,  for  the  bishop's  move  shut  up  her 
play  in  a  coroner.  She  did  her  best,  but  her  king  s  resources 
were  cut  off";    and  after  a  little  sliuffliDg  she  was  obliged  to 
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surrender  at  discretion.  Miss  Broadus  arose,  pleased,  and 
reiterating  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  walked  away ;  as 
conscious   that  her  presence   was  no  more    needed    in    that 

quarter. "  Will  you  play  with  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  taking 

the  chair  Miss  Broadus  had  quitted. "  Yes,"  said  Eleanor, 

glad  of  anything  to  stave  off'  what  she  dreaded ;  "  but  I  am 
not — " 

"  I  am  no  match  for  you,"  she  was  going  to  say.  She  stopped 
suddenly  and  coloured  more  deeply, 

"What  are  you  not?"  asked  the  gentleman,  slowly  setting 
his  pawns. 

"  I  am  not  a  very  good  player.     I  shall  hardly  give  you 

amusement . ' ' ' '  I  am  not  sorry  for  that — supposing  it  true.     I 

do  not  like  to  see  women  good  chess-players." 

"Pray  why  do  you  not  like  it?" 

"  Chess  is  a  game  of  planning — scheming — contriving — cal- 
culating. Women  ought  not  to  be  adepts  in  those  arts.  I 
hate  women  that  are." 

He  glanced  up  as  he  spoke,  at  the  fair,  frank  lines  of  the  face 

•  opposite  him.      No  art  to  scheme  was  shown  in  them ;  there 

might  be  resolution;    he  liked  that.     He  liked  it  too  that  the 

fringe  of  the  eyes  drooped  over  them,  and  that  the  tint  of  the 

cheek  was  so  very  rich. 

"  But  they  say,  no  one  can  equal  a  woman  in  scheming  and 
planning,  if  she  takes  to  it,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Try  your  skill,"  said  he.     "  It  is  your  move." 

The  game  began,  and  Eleanor  tried  to  make  good  play  ;  but 
she  could  not  bring  to  it  the  same  coolness  or  the  same  acumen 
that  had  fought  with  Miss  Broadus.  The  well-formed,  well-knit 
hand  with  the  coat-sleeve  belonging  to  it,  which  was  all  of  her 
adversary  that  came  under  her  observation,  distracted  Eleanor's 
thoughts  ;  she  could  not  forget  whose  it  was.  Very  diff"erent 
from  the  weak  flexile  fingers  of  Miss  Broadus,  with  their 
hesitating  movement  and  doubtful  pauses,  these  did  their  work 
and  disappeared ;  with  no  doubt  or  hesitancy  of  action,  and 
with  agile  firmness  in  every  line  of  muscle  and  play.  Eleanor 
showed  very  poor  skill  for  her  part,  at  planning  and  contriving 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  she  had  a  feeling  that  her  opponent  might 
have  ended  the  game  many  a  time  if  he  had  chosen  it.     Still  the 

game  did  not  end.      It  was  a  veiy  silent  one. "You  are 

playing  with  me,  Mr.  Carlisle,"  she  said  at  length. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  me?" 

"  Making  no  fight  at  all ;  but  that  is  because  I  cannot.  Why 
don't  you  conquer  me  and  end  the  game?" 

"  How  can  I  ?" "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;   but  I  believe 

you  do.  It  is  all  a  muddle  to  mo  ;  and  not  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  confusion  to  you,  I  should  think." 
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He  did  not  answer  that,  but  moved  a  piece ;  Eleanor  made 
the  answerinc^  move  ;  and  the  nest  step  created  a  lock.  Ihe 
^ame  could  go  no  further.  Eleanor  began  to  put  up  the  pieces, 
feclin"-  worsted  in  more  wavs  than  one.  She  had  not  dared  to 
raise  her  eyes  hi-^^her  than  that  coat-sleeve  ;  and  she  knew  at  tne 
same  time  that  "she  herself  had  been  thoroughly  overlooked. 
Those  same  fingers  came  now  helping  her  to  lay  the  chessmen 
in  the  box,  ordering  them  better  than  she  did. 

"  I  want  to  show  you  some  cottages  I  have  been  buildmg 
beyond  Eythdale  tower,"  said  the  owner  of  the  fingers.  "  \^  ill 
you  ride  with  me  to-morrow  to  look  at  them  ?" 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  which  Eleanor  hesitated  to  give. 
But  she  could  not  say  no,  and  finally  she  gave  a  low  yes.  Her 
yes  was  so  low,  it  was  significant ;  Eleanor  knew  it ;    but  xMr. 

Carlisle  went  on  in  the  same  tone. "  At  what  hour  .►^  At 

6leven  ?" 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Eleanor,  after  hesitating  again. 
"  Thank  you."  He  went  on,  takmg  the  chessmen  from  her 
finc^ers  as  fast  as  she  gathered  them  up,  and  bestowing  them  in 
the^bos  after  a  leisurely  manner ;  then  rose  and  bowed  and  took 
his  departure.  Eleanor  saw  that  he  did  not  hold  any  com- 
munication with  her  mother  on  his  way  out;  and  m  dread  ot 
Mrs  Powle's  visitation  of  curiosity  upon  herself,  she  too  made 
as  quick  and  as  quiet  an  escape  as  possible  to  her  own  room. 
There  locked  the  door  and  walked  the  floor  to  think. 

In  efi'ect  she  had  given  her  answer,  by  agreeing  to  ride ;  she 
knew  it.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Carlisle  had  taken  it  so,  even  by 
the  8li<Tht  freedom  with  which  his  fingers  touched  hers  m  taking 
the  chessmen  from  them.  It  was  a  very  little  thing ;  and  yet 
Eleanor  could  never  recall  the  willing  contact  of  those  hngers, 
repeated  and  repeated,  without  a  thrUl  of  feeling  that  she  had 
committed  herself;  that  she  had  given  the  end  of  the  clue  mto 
Mr.  CarHsle's  hand,  which  duly  wound  up  would  land  her  sate 
enough,  mistress  of  Eythdale  Priory.  And  was  she  unwilling 
to  be  that?  No-not  exactly.  And  did  she  dislike  Eythdale 
Priory's  master,  or  future  master  ?  No,  not  at  all ;  nevertheless, 
Eleanor  did  not  feel  quite  wiUing  to  have  him  hers  just  yet ; 
she  was  not  ready  for  that ;  and  she  chafed  at  feeling  that  the 
end  of  that  clue  was  m  the  hand  of  her  chess-playing  antagonist, 
and  alternatives  pretty  well  out  of  her  power.  An  alternative 
Eleanor  would  have  liked.  She  would  have  liked  the  play  to 
have  gone  on  for  some  time  longer,  leaving  her  her  liberty  m  all 
kmds ;  liberty  to  make  up  her  mind  at  leisure,  amongotherthmgs. 
She  was  not  just  now  eager  to  be  mistress  of  anything  but  herself. 
Eleanor  watched  for  her  mother's  coming,  but  Mrs.  PowJe 
was  wiser.  She  had  marked  the  air  of  both  parties  on  quitting 
the  drawin-.room  ;  and  though  doubtless  she  would  have  liked 
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a  little  word  revektion  of  what  she  desired  to  know,  she  was 
content  to  leave  things  in  train.  She  judged  that  Mr.  Carlisle 
could  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  went  to  bed  well  satisfied ; 
while  Eleanor,  finding  that  her  mother  was  not  coming,  at  last 
laid  herself  also  down  to  rest,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pleasui'e 
and  pain  in  her  heart,  but  vexation  towering  above  all.  It 
would  have  been  vexation  still  better  grown,  if  she  had  known 
the  hint  her  mother  had  given  Mr.  Carlisle,  when  that  evening 
he  had  applied  to  her  for  what  news  she  had  for  him  ?  Mrs. 
Powle  referred  him  very  smilingly  to  Eleanor  to  learn  it ;  at  the 
same  time  telling  hira  that  Eleanor  had  been  allowed  to  run 
wild — like  her  sister  Julia — till  now  she  was  a  little  wilful  and 
needed  taming. 

She  looked  the  character  suiEciently  well  when  she  came 
down  the  next  morning.  The  colour  on  her  cheek  was  raised 
yet,  and  rich ;  and  Eleanor's  beautiful  lips  did  not  unbend  to 
their  brilliant  mischevious  smile.  She  was  somewhat  quick 
and  nervous  too  about  her  household  arrangements  and  orders, 
which  yet  Eleanor  did  not  neglect.  It  was  time  then  to  dress 
for  her  ride  ;  and  Eleanor  dressed,  not  hurriedly,  but  carefully, 
between  pleasure  and  irritation.  By  what  impulse  she  could 
not  have  told,  she  pulled  the  feather  from  her  riding  cap.  It 
was  a  long,  jaunty  black  feather,  that  somewhat  shaded  and 
softened  her  face  in  riding  with  its  floating  play.  Her  cap 
now,  and  her  whole  dress,  was  simplicity  itself;  but  if  Eleanor 
had  meant  to  cheat  Mr.  Carlisle  of  some  pleasure,  she  had  mis- 
judged and  lost  her  aim ;  the  close  little  unadorned  cap  but 
showed  the  better  her  beautiful  hair,  and  a  face  and  features 
which  nobody  that  loved  them  could  wish  even  shaded  from 
view. 

Mrs.  Powle  had  maintained  a  discreet  silence  all  the  morn- 
ing ;  nevertheless  Eleanor  was  still  afraid  that  she  might  come 
to  ask  questions,  and  not  enduring  to  answer  them,  as  soon  as 
her  toilet  was  finished  she  fled  from  her  room  into  the  garden. 
This  garden,  into  which  the  old  schoolroom  opened,  was  Elea- 
nor's particular  property.  No  other  of  the  family  were  ever 
to  be  found  in  it.  She  had  arranged  its  gay  curves  and  angles, 
and  worked  in  it,  and  kept  it  in  great  part  herself.  The  dew 
still  hung  on  the  leaves ;  the  air  of  a  glorious  summer  morning 
was  sweet  with  the  varied  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Eleanor's 
heart  sprung  for  the  dear  old  liberty  she  and  the  garden  had 
had  together ;  she  went  lingeringly  and  thoughtfully  among 
her  petunias  and  carnations,  remembering  how  joyous  that 
liberty  had  been  ;  and  yet — she  v.-as  not  willing  to  say  the  word 
that  would  secure  it  to  her.  She  roved  about  among  the  walks, 
picking  carnations  in  one  hand  and  gathering  up  her  habit  with 
the  other.     So  her  little  sister  found  her. 
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"  Whv,  Eleanor  ! — are  you  going  to  ride  with  Mr.  Carlisle  ?" 

"  Yes!" 

"  Well,  lie  lias  come — he  is  waiting  for  you.  He  has  brought 
the  most  splendid  black  horse  for  you  that  you  ever  saw  ;  papa 
says  she  is  magnificent." 

"  I  ordered  my  pony,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Well,  the  pony  is  there,  and  so  is  the  black  horse.  Oh,  such 
a  beauty,  Eleanor !    Come." 

Eleanor  would  not  go  through  the  house,  to  see  her  mother 
and  father  by  the  way.  Instinctively  she  sheered  off  by  the 
shrubbery  paths,  which  turning  and  winding  at  last  brought  her 
out  upon  the  front  lawn.  On  the  whole  a  more  marked  en- 
trance upon  the  scene  the  young  lady  could  not  have  contrived. 
Erom  the  green  setting  of  the  shrubbery  her  excellent  figure 
came  out  to  view,  in  its  dark  riding  drapery  ;  and  carnations  in 
one  hand,  her  habit  in  the  other,  she  was  a  pleasant  object  to 
several  pairs  of  eyes  that  were  watching  her ;  Julia  having 
done  them  the  kind  office  to  say  which  way  she  was  coming. 

Of  them  all,  however,  Eleanor  only  saw  Mr.  Carlisle,  who 
was  on  the  ground  to  meet  her.  Perhaps  he  had  as  great  an 
objection  to  eyes  as  she  had ;  for  his  removal  of  his  cap  in 
greeting  was  as  cool  as  if  she  had  been  a  stranger  ;  and  so  were 
his  words.  "  I  have  brought  Black  Maggie  for  you — will  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  try  her  ?  " 

Eleanor  did  not  say  she  would  not,  and  did  not  say  anything. 
Hesitation  and  embarrassment  were  the  two  pleasant  feelings 
which  possessed  her  and  forbade  her  to  speak.  She  stood  be- 
fore the  superb  animal,  which  showed  blood  in  every  line  of  its 
head  and  beautiful  frame ;  and  looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  the 
ground.  Mr.  Carlisle  gently  removed  the  carnations  from  her 
hand,  taking  them  into  his  own,  then  gave  her  the  reins  of  Black 
Maggie  and  put  her  into  the  saddle.  In  another  minute  they 
were  off,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  observation.  But  Eleanor 
had  felt  again,  even  in  that  instant  of  giving  into  her  fingers 
the  reins  which  he  had  taken  from  the  groom,  the  same  thing 
that  she  had  felt  last  night — the  ^tpvession  of  something  new 
between  them.  She  was  in  a  very  o.vided  state  of  mind.  She 
had  not  told  him  he  might  take  that  tone  with  her. 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  the  head  of  the  valley,"  said  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts.  "  Shall  we  take  the  circuit  by  the  old 
priory,  or  go  by  the  moor  ?  " 

"  By  the  moor,"  said  Eleanor. 

There,  for  miles,  was  a  level  plain  road  ;  they  could  ride  any 
pace,  and  she  could  stave  off  talking.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
they  got  quit  of  human  habitations,  Eleanor  gave  Black  Maggie 
secretly  to  understand  that  she  might  go  as  last  as  she  liked. 
Black  Maggie  apparently  relished  the  intimation,  for  she  sprang 
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forward  at  a  rate  Eleanor  by  experience  knew  nothing  of.  She 
had  never  been  quite  so  well  mounted  before.  As  swiftly  and 
as  easily  as  if  Black  Maggie's  feet  had  been  wings,  they  flew 
over  the  commou.  The  air  was  fresh,  the  motion  was  quite 
suiEcient  to  make  it  breezy  ;  Eleanor  felt  exhilarated.  All  the 
more,  because  she  felt  rebellious,  and  the  stopping  Mr.  Carlisle's 
mouth  was  at  least  a  gratification,  though  she  could  not  leave 
him  behind.  He  had  not  mounted  her  better  than  himself.  Fly 
as  Black  Maggie  would,  her  brown  companion  was  precisely  at 
her  side.  Eleanor  had  a  constant  sense  of  that ;  but  however, 
the  ride  was  so  capital,  the  moor  so  wild,  the  summer  air  so 
delicious,  that  by  degrees  she  began  to  grow  soothed,  and  come 
down  from  rebellion  to  good  humour.  By-aud-bye,  Black 
Maggie  got  excited.  It  was  with  nothing  but  her  own  spirits 
and  motion  ;  quite  enough  though  to  make  hoofs  still  more 
emulous  of  wings.  Now  she  flew  indeed.  Eleanor's  bridle 
rein  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  her  in,  or  make  any  impression. 
She  could  hardly  see  how  they  went. 

"  Is  not  this  too  much  for  you  ?  "  the  voice  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
said  quietly. 

"  Eather — but  I  can't  check  her,"  said  Eleanor,  vexed  to 
make  the  admission,  and  vexed  again  when  a  word  or  two  from 
the  rider  at  her  side,  who  at  the  same  moment  leaned  forward  and 
touched  Maggie's  bridle,  brought  the  wild  creature  instantly 
not  only  from  her  mad  gallop,  but  back  to  a  very  demure  and 
easy  trot.  So  demure,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  bar  to  con- 
versation ;  but  then  Eleanor  reflected  she  could  not  gallop 
always,  and  they  were  almost  off  the  plain  road  of  the  moor. 
How  beautiful  the  moor  had  been  to  her  that  morning !  Now 
Eleanor  looked  at  Black  Maggie's  ears. 

"  How  do  you  like  her  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"Charming !  She  is  perfection.     She  is  delightful." 

"  She  must  learn  to  know  her  mistress,"  he  rejoined,  leaning 
forward  again  and  drawing  Maggie's  reins  through  his  fingers. 
"  Take  her  up  a  little  shorter — and  speak  to  her  the  next  time 
she  does  not  obey  you." 

The  flush  rose  to  Eleanor's  cheeks,  and  over  her  brow,  and 
reddened  her  very  temples.  She  made  no  sort  of  answer,  yet 
she  knew  silence  was  answer,  and  that  her  blood  was  speaking 
for  her.  It  was  pretty  speaking,  but  extremely  inconvenient. 
And  what  business  had  Mr.  Carlisle  to  take  things  for  granted 
in  that  way  ?  Eleanor  began  to  feel  rebellious  again.  "  Do  you 
always  ride  with  so  loose  a  rein  ?  "  began  Mr.  Carlisle  again. 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  think  about  it.  My  pony  is  per- 
fectly safe." "  So  is  Maggie — as  to  her  feet ;  but  in  general, 

it  is  well  to  let  everything  under  you  feci  your  hand." 

"That  is  what  you   do,  I've  no  doubt,"  thought  Eleanor, 
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and  bit  her  lip.  She  would  have  started  into  another  gallop  ; 
but  they  were  entering  upon  a  narrow^  and  rough  way  where 
galloping  was  inadmissible.  It  descended  gradually  and  wind- 
ing among  rocks  and  broken  ground,  to  a  lower  level,  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ryth ;  a  beautiful  clear  little  stream 
flowing  brightly  in  a  rich  meadow  ground,  with  gently  shelving, 
softly  broken  sides  ;  the  initiation  of  the  wilder  scenery  further 
down  the  valley.  Here  were  the  cottages  Mr.  Carlisle  had 
spoken  of.  They  looked  very  picturesque  and  very  inviting 
too  ;  standing  on  either  side  the  stream,  across  which  a  rude 
rustic  bridge  was  thrown.  Each  cottage  had  its  paling  enclosure ; 
and  built  of  grey  rough  stone,  with  deep  sloping  roofs  and 
bright  little  casements,  they  looked  the  very  ideal  of  humble 
homes.  No  smoke  rose  from  the  chimneys,  and  nobody  was 
visible  without  or  within.  '*  I  want  some  help  of  you  here," 
said  Mr.  Carlisle.     "  Do  you  like  the  situation  r " 

"  Most  beautiful  I"  said  Eleanor  heartily.     "And  the  houses 

are  just  the  thing." "  Will  you  dismount  and  look  a  little 

closer?     We  will  cross  the  bridge  first." 

They  drew  bridle  before  one  of  the  cottages.  Eleanor  had 
all  the  mind  in  the  world  to  have  thrown  herself  from  Black 
Maggie's  back,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  from  her  own  pony  ; 
but  she  did  not  dare.  Yesterday  she  would  have  dared  ;  to-day 
there  was  a  slight  indefinable  change  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  towards  herself,  which  cast  a  spell  over  her.  He  stood 
beside  Black  Maggie,  the  carnations  making  a  rosy  spot  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  white  jacket,  while  he  gave  some  order  to  the 
groom — Eleanor  did  not  hear  what,  for  her  mind  was  on  some- 
thing else  ;  then  turned  to  her  and  took  her  down,  that  same 
indescribable  quality  of  manner  and  handling  saying  to  all  her 
senses  that  he  regarded  the  horse  and  the  lady  with  the  same 
ownership.  Eleanor  felt  proud,  and  vexed,  and  ashamed,  and 
pleased ;  her  mind  divided  between  different  feelings ;  but 
Mr.  Carlisle  directed  her  attention  now  to  the  cottages. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  and  be  pleased  with  them. 
The  exterior  was  exceedingly  homelike  and  pretty ;  within,  there 
was  yet  more  to  excite  admiration.  Nicely  arranged,  neatly 
and  thoroughly  furnished,  even  to  little  details,  they  looked 
most  desirable  homes  for  any  persons  of  humble  means,  even, 
though  the  tastes  had  not  been  equally  humble.  From  one  to 
another  Mr.  Carlisle  took  Eleanor,  displaying  his  arrangements 
to  a  very  silent  observer;  for  though  she  thought  all  this 
admiration,  she  hardly  said  anything.  Between  irritation  and 
pleasure,  and  a  pretty  well-grown  shyness,  she  felt  very  tongue- 
tied.  At  last,  after  showing  her  the  view  from  the  lattice  of  u 
nice  little  cottase  kitchen,  Mr.  Carlisle  askod  for  her  judgment 
upon  what  had  been  done. 
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"It  is  thoroughly  excellent,"  said  Eleanor.  " Thev  leave 
nothing  to  wish,  I  have  never  seen  such  nice  cottages. "  There 
IS  nobody  in  them  yet  ?"  ° 

"  Is  there  any  improvement  to  be  made  ?" 
^   "None  to  be  desired,  I  think,"  said  Eleanor.     "  Thev  are 
3U8t  perfect  little  homes.     They  onlv  want  the  people  now." 

"And  that  is  where  I  want  your"  help.  Do  vou  think  of  any 
good  families  or  poor  people  vou  approve  of,  'that  you  would 
like  to  put  in  some  of  these?" 

Eleanor's  thoughts  flew  instantly  to  two  or  three  such  families 
among  her  poor  friends,  for  she  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Lady 
Bountiful,  as  far  as  moderate  means  and  large  sympathies  could 
go,  and  knew  many  of  the  lower  classes  in  her  neighbourhood  : 
but  again  she  struggled  with  two  feelings,  for  the  question  had 
been  put  not  in  a  tone  of  compliment,  but  with  a  manner  of 
simple  consultation.  She  flushed  and  hesitated,  until  it  was 
put  again.  "  I  know  several,  I  think,  that  you  would  not 
dislike  to  have  here,  and  that  would  be  very  glad  to  come 
Mr.  Carlisle." 

"Who  are  they?" "One  is  Mrs.  Benson,  who  lives  on 

nothing  with  her  family  of  eight  children,  and  brings  them  up 
well."  Mr.  Carlisle  took  out  his  note-book.  "  Another  is  Joe 
Shepherd  and  his  wife ;  but  they  are  an  old  couple ;  perhaps 
you  do  not  want  old  people  here  ?  " 

He  looked  up  from  his  note-book  with  a  little  smile,  which 
brought  the  blood  tingUng  to  Eleanor's  brow  again,  and  effec- 
tually  drove  away  all  her  ideas.  She  was  very  vexed  with  her- 
self;  she  was  never  used  to  be  so  troubled  with  blushino-.  She 
turned  away.  " 

"  Suppose  you  sit  down,"  said  he,  taking  her  hands  and  placing 
her  in  a  chair  by  the  window.  "You  must  have  some  refreshment, 
I  think,  before  we  go  any  further."  He  left  the  cottage,  and 
Eleanor  looked  out  of  the  open  casement,  biting  her  lips.  The 
air  came  in  with  such  a  sweet  breath  from  the  heathery  moor, 
it  seemed  to  blow  vexation  away.  Yet  Eleanor  was  vexed. 
Here  she  was  making  admissions  with  every  breath,  when  she 
would  fain  have  not  made  any.  She  wanted  her  old  liberty, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  at  her  leisure  if  at  all ;  and  at  least  not  to 
have  it  take)i  from  her.  But  here  was  Mr.  Carlisle  at  her  elbow 
again,  and  one  of  his  servants  bringing  dishes  and  glasses.  The 
meats  were  spread  on  the  little  table  before  which  Eleanor  sat, 
and  Mr.  Carhsle  took  another  chair. 

"  TVe  will  honour  the  house  for  once,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "the 

future  shall  be  as  the  occupants  deserve.     Is  this  one  to  belong 

to  some  of  your  proteges  ?  "  ° 

"  I  have  not  the  gift  of  foresight,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  You  have  another  sort  of  gift  which  will  do  quite  as  well. 
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If  you  liave  auy  choice,  clioose  the  houses  in  which  Joe  Shep- 
herd, and  Mrs.  Benson,  and  anybody  else,  shall  thank  you— and 
I  will  order  the  doors  marked.     Which  do  you  prefer?  " 

Eleanor  was  forced  to  speak.  "  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  situations,"  she  said,  flushing  deeply  again ;  "  but 
the  house  highest  up  the  valley " 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  smiling  at  her. 

"  That  would    be    best   for  Joe   Shepherd,   because   of  his 

business.     It  is  nearer  the  common." "Joe  Shepherd  shall 

have  it.  xs'ow  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  eat  that,"  said  he, 
putting  a  piece  of  cold  game  on  her  plate.  "  Do  not  look  at  it, 
but  eat  it.  Your  day's  labour  is  by  no  means  over."  It  was 
easier  to  eat  than  to  do  nothing ;  and  easier  to  look  at  her  plate 
than  where  her  carnations  gleamed  on  that  white  breast-ground. 
So  Eleanor  eat  obediently.  "  The  day  is  so  uncommonly  fine, 
how  would  you  like  to  walk  down  the  valley  as  far  as  the  old 
priory,  and  let  the  horses  meet  us  there  ?  " 

"I  am  willing,"  said  Eleanor.  Which  she  was,  only  because 
she  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  say  that  she  wanted  to  gallop  back 
by  the  moor,  the  same  way  she  had  come.  A  long  walk  down 
the  valley  would  give  fine  opportunity  for  all  that  she  dreaded 
in  the  way  of  conversation.  However,  the  order  was  given 
about  the  horses,  and  the  walk  began. 

The  way  was  at  first  a  continuation  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
cottages  were  situated  ;  uncultivated,  sweet,  and  wild.  They 
were  a  good  distance  beyond  Barton's  tower.  The  stream  of  the 
Ehyth,  not  so  large  as  "it  became  further  down,  sparkled  along 
in  a  narrow  meadow,  beset  with  flowers.  Here  and  there  a  rude 
bridge  crossed  it ;  and  the  walkers  passed  as  they  listed  from 
side 'to  side,  wandering  down  the  valley  at  great  leisure,  remark- 
ing upon  all  sorts  of  things  except  what  Eleanor  was  dreading. 
The  walk  and  talk  went  on  without  anything  formidable.  Mr. 
Carlisle  seemed  to  have  nothing  on  his  mind ;  and  Eleanor,  full 
of  what  was  on  hers,  only  felt  through  his  quiet  demeanour  that 
he  was  taking  things  for  granted  in  a  very  cool  way.  She  was 
vexed  and  irritated,  and  at  the  same  time  subdued.  And  then 
an  opposite  feeling  would  stir,  of  pleasure  and  pride,  at  the  place 
she  was  taking,  and  the  relations  she  was  assuming,  to  th'e 
beautiful  domain  through  which  they  wandered.  As  they  went 
down  the  valley  it  grew  more  and  more  lovely.  Luxuriant 
growths  of  ash  and  oak,  mingled  with  larches,  crowned  the 
rising  borders  of  the  valley  and  crept  down  their  sides,  hanging 
a  most  exquisite  clothing  of  vegetation  over  the  banks  which 
had  hitherto  been  mostly  bare.  As  they  went  from  point  to 
point,  and  in  one  after  another  region  of  beauty,  her  companion's 
talk,  quietly  flowing  on,  called  her  attention  to  one  and  another 
observation  suggested  by  what  they  were  looking  at ;  not  as  if 
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it  were  a  foreign  matter,  but  with  a  tacit  intimation  that  it  con- 
cerned  her  or  had  a  right  to  her  interest.  It  was  a  long  walk. 
They  were  some  time  before  reaching  the  old  tower ;  then  a 
long  stretch  of  beautiful  scenes  lay  between  them  and  the  old 
priory  ruins.  This  part  of  the  valley  was  in  the  highest  degree 
picturesque.  The  sides  drew  together,  close  and  rocky,  and 
overshadowed  with  a  thicket  of  trees.  The  path  of  tlie  river 
became  steep  and  encumbered ,-  the  way  along  its  banks  grew 
comparatively  rough  and  difficult.  The  day  was  delicious.  Math- 
out  even  a  threatening  of  rain ;  yet  the  sun  in  some  places  was 
completely  shut  out  from  the  water  by  the  overgrown,  over- 
hanging sides  of  rock  and  wood  which  shut  in  the  dell.  Conver- 
sation was  broken  here  by  the  pleasant  difficulty  of  pursuing  the 
way.  Here,  too,  flowers  were  sweet,  and  the  birds  busy.  The 
way  was  enough  to  delight  any  lover  of  nature ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  delighted.  Nevertheless  Eleanor  hailed,  for  a 
sake  not  its  own,  every  bit  of  broken  ground  and  rough  walking 
that  made  connected  conversation  impossible  ;  and  then  was 
glad  to  see  the  grey  walls  of  the  priory,  where  the  horses  were 
to  meet  them.  Once  in  the  saddle  again— she  would  be  glad  to 
be  there ! 

The  horses  were  not  in  sight  yet ;  they  strolled  into  the  ruin. 
It  was  lovely  to-day  ;  the  sunlight  adding  its  brightening  touch 
to  all  that  moss  and  ivy  and  lichen  and  fern  had  done.  They 
sauntered  up  what  had  been  an  aisle  of  the  church ;  carpeted 
now  with  soft  shaven  turf,  close  and  smooth. 

"  The  priory  was  founded  a  great  while  ago,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, "  by  one  of  the  first  Lords  of  Eythdale,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  slain  his  own  brother  in  mortal  combat.     It 
troubled  his  mind,  I  suppose,  even  in  those  rough  times." 
"  And  he  buiit  the  church  to  soothe  it." 

"Built  the  church  and  founded  the  establishment;  gave  it 
all  the  lands  we  have  passed  through  to-day,  and  much  more ; 
and  great  rights  on  hill  and  dale  and  moor.  We  have  them 
nearly  all  back  again — by  one  happy  chance  and  another." 

"  What  was  this  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  seating  herself  on  a  great 
block  of  stone,  the  surface  of  which  was  rough  with  decay. 

"  This  was  a  tombstone— tradition  says,  of  that  same  slain 
Lord  of  Eythdale — but  I  think  it  ^ery  hypothetical.  However, 
your  fancy  can  conjure  back  his  image,  "if  you  like,  lying  where 
you  sit ;  covered  with  the  armour  he  lived  his  life  in,  and  pro- 
bably with  hands  joined  to  make  the  prayers  his  life  had  ren- 
dered desirable." 

"  He  had  not  the  helmet,"  thought  Eleanor.  She  got  up  to 
look  at  the  stone  ;  but  it  was  worn  away  ;  no  trace  of  the  knight 
in  armour  who  had  lain  there  was  any  longer  to  be  seen.  What 
long-ago  times  those  wero  ' 
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"  And  then  the  old  monks  did  nothing  else  but  pray,"  she 
remarked. 

"  A  few  other  things,"  said  her  companion ;  "  if  report  is 
true.  But  they  said  a  great  many  prayers,  it  is  certain.  It 
■^as  what  they  were  specially  put  here  for — to  do  masses  for 
that  old  stone  figure  that  used  to  lie  there.  They  were  paid 
well  for  doing  it.     I  hope  they  did  it." 

The  wind  stirred  gently  through  the  ruin,  bringing  a  sweet 
scent  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  a  fern  or  an  ivy  leaf  here  and 
there  just  moved  lightly  on  its  stalk. 

"  They  must  have  lived  a  pleasant  sort  of  life,"  said  Eleanor 
musingly,  "  in  this  beautiful  place  !" 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  entering  a  monastery  ?"  said  her  com- 
panion, smiling.  It  brought  back  Eleanor's  consciousness, 
which  had  been  for  a  moment  forgotten,  and  the  deep  colour 
flashed  to  her  face.  She  stood  confused.  Mr.  Carlisle  did  not 
let  her  go  this  time ;  he  took  both  her  hands. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  satisfied  with  only  negative 
answers  from  you  ?  "  said  he,  changing  his  tone.  "  What  have 
you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Eleanor  struggled  with  herself.     "  Nothing,  IMr.  Carlisle." 

"  Your  mother  has  conveyed  to  you  my  wishes  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  softly. 

"  What  are  yours  ?  "  She  hesitated,  held  at  bay ;  but  he 
waited ;  and  at  last,  with  a  little  of  her  frank  daring  breaking 
out,  she  said,  still  in  her  former  soft  voice,  "  I  would  let  things 
alone." 

"  Suppose  that  could  not  be, — would  you  send  me  away,  or 
let  me  come  near  to  you?"  Eleanor  could  not  send  him  away; 
but  he  would  not  come  near.  He  stood  keeping  her  hands  in  a 
light  firm  grasp ;  she  felt  that  he  knew  his  hold  of  her ;  her 
head  bowed  in  confusion. 

"  Speak,  darling,"  he  said.     "  Are  you  mine  ?" 

Eleanor  shrank  lower  and  lower  from  his  observation ;  but 
she  answered  in  a  whisper,  "  I  suppose  so." 

Her  hands  were  released  then,  only  to  have  herself  taken 
into  more  secure  possession.  She  had  given  herself  up  ;  and 
Mr.  Carlisle's  manner  said  that  to  touch  her  cheek  was  his 
right  as  well  as  his  pleasure.  Eleanor  could  not  dispute  it ;  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Carlisle  loved  her ;  but  she  certainly  thought 
the  sense  of  power  had  great  charms  for  him.  So,  she  presently 
thought,  had  the  exercise  of  it. 

"  You  are  mine,  now,"  he  said, — "  you  are  mine.  You  are 
Eleanor  Carlisle.  But  you  have  not  said  a  word  to  me.  What 
is  my  name  ?  " 

"  Your  name  !"  stammered  Eleanor, — "  Carlisle." 

"  Yes,  but  the  rest  ?" "I  know  it,"  said  Eleanor. 
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"  Speak  it,  darling  ?  "  Now  Eleanor  had  no  mind  to  speak 
that  or  anything  else  upon  compulsion  ;  it  should  be  a  grace 
from  her  hps,  not  the  compliance  with  a  requisition  ;  her  spirit 
of  resistance  sprung  up.  A  frank  refusal  was  on  her  tongue, 
and  her  head  which  had  been  drooping  was  thrown  back  with 
an  iniSnitely  pretty  air  of  defiance,  to  give  it.  Thus  she  met 
Mr.  Carlisle's  look ;  met  the  bright  hazel  eyes  that  were  bent 
upon  her,  full  of  affection  and  smiling,  but  with  something  else 
in  them  as  well ;  there  was  a  calm  power  of  exaction.  Eleanor 
read  it,  even  in  the  half  glance  which  took  in  incongruously 
the  graceful  figure  and.  easy  attitude ;  she  did  not  feel  ready 
for  contention  with  Mr.  Carlisle ;  the  man's  nature  was  domi- 
nant over  the  woman's.  Eleanor's  head  stooped  again ;  she 
spoke  obediently  the  required  words,  "Eobert  Macintosh." 

The  kisses  which  met  her  lips  before  the  words  were  well 
out,  seemed  to  seal  the  whole  transaction.  Perhaps  it  was 
Eleanor's  fancy,  but  to  her  they  spoke  unqualified  content  both 
vrith  her  opposition  and  her  yielding.  She  was  chafed  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  yield  ;  vexed  to  feel 
that  she  was  not  her  own  mistress  ;  even  while  the  kisses  that 
stopped  her  lips  told  her  how  much  love  mingled  with  her 
captor's  power.  There  was  no  questioning  that  fact ;  it  only 
half  soothed  Eleanor. 

Mr.  Carlisle  bade  her  sit  down  and  rest,  while  he  went  to  see 
if  the  horses  were  there.  Eleanor  sat  down  dreamily  on  the 
old  tombstone,  and  in  the  space  of  three  minutes  went  over 
whole  fields  of  thought.  Her  mind  was  in  a  perverse  state. 
Before  her  the  old  tower  of  the  ruined  priory  rose  in  its  time- 
worn  beauty,  with  the  young  honours  of  the  ivy  clinging  all 
about  it ;  on  either  side  of  her  stretched  the  grey,  ivied  and 
mossy,  crumbling  walls.  It  was  a  magnificent  place ;  if  not 
her  own  mistress,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  mistress  of  such 
as  that ;  and  a  vision  of  gay  grandeur  floated  over  her  mind. 
Still,  in  contrast  with  that  vision,  the  quiet,  ruined  priory 
tower  spoke  of  a  different  life — brought  up  a  separate  vision ; 
of  unworldly  possessions,  aims,  hopes,  and  occupations  ;  it  was 
not  familiar  to  Eleanor's  mind,  yet  now  somehow  it  rose  upon 
her,  with  the  feeling  of  that  once-wanted,  still  desired, — only 
she  had  forgotten  it — armour  of  security.  Why  did  she  think 
of  it  now  ?  Was  it  because  Eleanor's  mind  was  in  that  dis- 
ordered state  which  lets  everything  come  to  the  surface  by 
turns  ;  or  because  she  was  still  suffering  from  vexation,  and  her 
spirit  chose  contraries  with  a  natural  readiness  and  relish?  It 
was  not  more  than  three  minutes,  but  Eleanor  travelled  far  in 
dream-land  ;  so  far  that  the  sudden  feeling  of  two  hands  upon 
her  shoulders,  brought  her  back  with  even  a  visible  start.  She 
was  rallied  and  laughed  at ;  then  her  hand  was  put  upon  Mr. 
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Carlisle's  arm,  and  so  Eleanor  was  walked  out  to  where  Black 
Maggie  stood  waiting  for  her.  Of  course  she  felt  that  her 
\  engagement  was  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  world  immediately. 
Mr.  Carlisle's  servant  must  know  it  now.  It  seemed  to  Eleanor 
that  fine  bands  of  cobwebs  had  been  cast  around  her,  binding 
her  hands  and  feet,  which  loved  their  liberty.  The  feeling  made 
one  little  imprudent  burst.  As  Mr.  Carlisle  put  Maggie's  reins 
into  her  hand,  he  repeated  what  he  had  before  said,  that  Eleanor 
should  use  her  voice  if  the  bridle  failed  to  win  obedience. 
"  She  is  not  of  a  rebellious  disposition,"  he  added. 

"  Do  you  read  dispositions  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  gathering  up  the 
reins.     He  stood  at  her  saddle-bow. 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Do  you  know  mine  ?  " "  Partially." 

"  It  is  what  you  say  Black  Maggie's  is  not." 

"  Is  it  ?     Take  the  reins  a  little  shorter,  Eleanor." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  there  may  be  in  two  short 
words ;  but  as  Mr.  Carlisle  went  round  to  the  other  side  and 
mounted,  he  left  his  little  lady  in  a  state  of  fume.  Those  two 
words  said  so  plainly  to  Eleanor's  ear,  that  her  announcement 
was  neither  denied  nor  disliked.  Nay,  they  expressed  pleasure ; 
the  sort  of  pleasjire  that  a  man  has  in  a  spirited  horse  of  which 
he  is  master.  It  threw  Eleanor's  mind  into  a  tumult,  so 
great  that  for  a  minute  or  two  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
about.  But  for  the  sound,  sweet  good  temper  which,  in  spite  of 
Eleanor's  self-characterizing,  was  part  of  her  nature,  she  would 
have  been  in  a  rage.  As  it  was,  she  only  handled  Black  Maggie 
in  a  more  stately  style  than  she  had  cared  about  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ride — putting  her  upon  her  paces, — and  so  rode 
through  all  the  village,  in  a  way  that  certainly  pleased  Mr. 
Carlisle,  though  he  said  nothing  about  it.  He  contrived,  however, 
to  aid  in  the  soothing  work  done  by  Black  Maggie's  steps,  so 
that  long  before  Ivy  Lodge  was  reached  Eleanor's  smile  came 
free  and  sweet  again,  and  her  lip  lost  its  ominous  curve.  "  You 
are  a  darling ! "  Mr.  Carlisle  whispered,  as  he  took  her  down 
from  her  horse. 

Eleanor  went  on  into  the  drawing-room.  He  followed  her. 
Nobody  was  there.  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Eleanor  ?  " 
he  said,  as  he  held  her  hand  before  parting. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Mr.  Carlisle."  Eleanor's  frank  brilliant 
smile  gleamed  mischievously  upon  him.  "  Will  you  not  give 
me  a  word  of  kindness  before  I  go  ?  " 

"  No !  Mr.  Carhsle,  if  I  had  my  own  way,"  said  Eleanor, 
switching  her  riding-whip  nervously  about  her  habit, — "  I  would 
be  my  own  mistress  for  a  good  while  longer." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  back  your  liberty?  "  said  he,  drawing  her 
into  his  arms.    Eleanor  was  silent.     Their  touch  manifested  no 
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aucli  intention.  He  bent  his  liead  lower,  and  said,  softly, 
"  Kiss  me,  Eleanor."  There  was,  as  before,  just  that  mingliij<j 
of  aflPection  and  exaction  which  conquered  her.  She  knew  all 
she  was  giving,  but  she  half  dared  not  and  half  cared  not  to 
refuse. 

"  You  little  witch — "  said  he,  as  he  took  possession  of  the 
just  permitted  lips, — "  I  will  punish  you  for  your  naughtiness, 
by  taking  you  home  very  soon — into  my  own  management." 

J\lrs.  Powle  was  in  Eleanor's  room  when  she  entered ;  waiting 
there  for  her.  "Well,  Eleanor,"  she  began,  "is  it  settled? 
Are  you  to  be  Lady  Eythdale  ?  " 

"  If  Mr.  Carlisle  has  his  will,  ma'am." 

"And  what  is  your  will?" "I  have  none    any  longer. 

But  if  you  and  he  try  to  hurry  on  the  day,  mamma,  it  shall 
never  come,  — never  !  " 

Mrs.  Powle  thought  she  would  leave  that  matter  in  more 
skilful  hands  ;  and  went  away  well  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT     THE     COTTAGE. 

This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, 
A  heart  prepared,  that  fears  no  ill  to  come. 

The  matter  was  in  skilful  hands  ;  for  the  days  rolled  on,  after 
that  eventful  excursion,  with  great  smoothness.  Mr.  Carlisle 
kept  Eleanor  busy,  with  some  pleasant  little  excitement,  every 
day  varied.  She  was  made  to  taste  the  sweets  of  her  new 
position,  and  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  hand  that 
introduced  her  to  them.  Mr.  Carlisle  ministered  carefully  to 
her  tastes.  Eleanor  daily  was  well  mounted,  generally  on 
Maggie  ;  and  enjoyed  her  heart's  delight  of  a  gallop  over  the 
moor,  or  a  more  moderate  pace  through  a  more  rewarding 
scenery.  Mr.  Carlisle  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  gardening 
pursuits  ;  took  her  to  his  mother's  conservatory ;  and  found 
that  he  never  pleased  Eleanor  better  than  when  he  plunged  her 
into  the  midst  of  flowers.  He  took  good  care  to  advance  his 
own  interests  all  the  time ;  and  advanced  them  fast  and  surely. 
He  had  Eleanor's  liking  before  ;  and  her  nature  was  too  sweet 
and  rich  not  to  incline  towards  tlie  person  whom  she  had  given 
such  a  position  with  herself,  yielding  to  him  more  and  more  of 
faith  and  affection.  And  that  in  spite  of  what  sometimes  chafed 
her, — the  quiet  sway  she  felt  Mr.  Carlisle  had  over  her,  beneath 
which  she  was  powerless.  Or  rather,  perhaps  she  inclined 
towards  him  secretly  the  more  on  account  of  it ;  for  to  women 
of  rich  natures  there  is  something  attractive  in  being  obliged 
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to  look  up;  and  to  women  of  all  natures  it  is  imposine.  So 
Mr.  Carlisle  s  threat  by  Eleanor  so  stoutly  resisted  and  refenled 
vras  extremely  likely  to  come  to  pass.  Mrs.  Powle  was  too 
wise  to  touch  her  finger  to  the  game.  ^ 

f.?f  •T^'^'^^^l^^'^V^^'  ^^"^'^  ""^'^^  Eleanor  had  no  chance 
to  think  of  anything  but  Mr.  Carlisle  and  the  matters  he  pre! 
sented  for  her  notice.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  he  was  obliged 
to  go  up  to  London  on  sudden  business.  It  made  a  great  lull 
in  the  house  ;  and  Eleanor  began  to  sit  in  her  garden  parlour 
ETitde  ir^"-  ™«dre-«^ingoneday,  she  heard  the  ^oiceof 
wii  f,  f%  '"^^'''^  ^^  •*''"  door-step.  She  had  not  observed 
'fh^U^tttatrer-'^*'^^  ^^'^^^^     "Julia!"  said   Eleanor, 

"  He  IS  sick.     He's  going  to  die,  I  know." 

on.'  r'^'^w-  ^?'^  ^'''*'^  ^^  'V''^^  ■  ^^^^'  stop  crying,  Julia,  and 
speak.     Wnat  makes  you  think  he  is  sick  ?  " 

"Because  he  just  lies  on  the  sofa,  and  looks  so  white,  and  he 

can  t  keep  school.     He  sent  away  the  boys  yesterday." 

Does  he  see  the  doctor  ?" 

"ISTo.    I  don't  know.    No,  I  kndw  he  don't,"  said  Julia: 

oecause  the  old  woman  said  he  ought  to  see  him." 

"What    old  woman,   child?" "His    old  woman-Mrs. 

«1.  f  t-  ""^  TT""^  ?^'^  ^  ""'"^^  ^^^e  some  jelly  and  some 
sago  for  him-and  there  is  nobody  to  take  it.  Foster  is  out  of 
tHe  way,  and  Jack  is  busy,  and  I  can't  get  anybody  " 

Julia  s  tears  were  very  sincere.  "  Stop  crying,  child,  and  I 
wiU  go  with  you  myself.  I  have  not  had  a  walk  to-daV  or  a 
nde,  or  anything.  Come,  get  ready,  and  you  and  I  will  take 
It.  Julia  did  not  wait  even  for  thanks  ;  she  was  never  given 
to  be  ceremonious  ;  but  sprang  away  to  do  as  her  sister  had 
8aid.  in  a  tew  minutes  they  were  off,  going  through  the 
garden,  each  with  a  httle  basket  in  her  hand.  Julia's  tears 
were  exchanged  for  tne  most  sunshiny  gladness. 

it  was  a  sunshiny  day  altogether,  in  the  end  of  summer,  and 
the  neat  was  sultry.  Neither  sister  minded  weather  of  any 
sort;  nevertheless  they  chose  the  shady  side  of  the  road  and 
went  very  leisurely,  along  by  the  hedgerows  and  under  the 
elms  and  beeches  with  which  all  the  way  to  the  viUage  was 
ThlrZ  i^^'^kr  It^as  a  long  walk,  even  to  the 'tillage. 

Ihe  CO  tage  where  Mr.  Ehys  had  his  abode  was  yet  further  on. 
Ihe  village  must  be  passed  on  the  way  to  it 
nr,l\Zt\^  ^''?°  ^i""^  ?^  cottages,  standing  for  the  most  part  on 
onlv  W.  f  fr*  T^y f  ^^l  '""''^  hedgerow  on  the  other  side, 
lei  WnW  t^^^t^'^oken  by  a  white  wicket  gate.  The  houses 
weie  numble  enough ;  yet  m  universal  neat  order,  on  the  outside 
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at  least ;  in  many  instances  grown  over  ■with  climbing  roses  and 
ivy,  and  oyerlaung  with  deep  thatched  roofs.  They  stood  scat- 
teringly  ;  gardens  and  sometimes  small  crofts  intervening  ;  and 
nc  ble  growth  of  old  oaks  and  young  elms  shading  the  way ;  the 
whole  as  neat,  fresh,  and  picturesque  in  rural  comfort  and 
beauty,  as  could  be  seen  almost  anywhere  in  England,  The 
lords  of  Eythdale  held  sway  here,  and  nothing  under  their 
rule,  of  late,  was  out  of  order.  But  there  were  poor  people 
in  the  village,  and  very  poor  old  houses,  though  skilfully  turned 
to  the  account  of  beauty  in  the  outward  view.  Eleanor  was 
well  known  in  them  ;  and  now  Mrs.  Benson  came  out  to  the 
gate  and  told  how  she  was  to  move  to  her  new  home  in  another 
fortnight ;  and  begged  the  sisters  would  come  in  to  rest  them- 
selves from  the  sun.  And  old  Mrs.  Shepherd  curtsied  in  her 
doorway ;  and  Mat.  Grimson's  wife,  the  blacksmith  that  was, 
came  to  stop  Eleanor  with  a  roundabout  representation  how  her 
husband's  business  would  thrive  so  much  better  in  another 
situation.  Eleanor  was  seldom  on  foot  in  the  village  now.  She 
passed  that  as  soon  as  she  could  and  went  on.  From  her  window 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lane.  Miss  Broadus  nodded,  and 
beckoned  too  ;  but  the  sisters  would  not  be  delayed. 

"  It  is  good  Mr.  Carlisle  has  gone  to  London,"  said  Julia. 
"  He  would  not  have  let  you  come." 

Eleanor  felt  stung.     "  Why  do  you  say  so,  Julia?  " 

"  Why  you  always  do  what  he  tells  you,"  said  Julia,  who 
was  not  apt  to  soften  her  communications.  "  He  says  '  Eleanor ' 
— and  you  go  that  way ;  and  he  says  '  Eleanor ' — and  you  go  the 
other  way." 

"  And  why  do  you  suppose  he  would  have  any  objection  to 

my  going  this  way  ?  " "  I  know,"  said  Julia.     "  I  am  glad 

he  is  in  London.     I  hope  he'll  stay  there." 

Eleanor  made  no  answer  but  to  switch  her  dress  and  the 
bushes  as  they  went  by,  with  a  little  rod  in  her  hand.  There 
was  more  truth  in  the  allegation  than  it  pleased  her  to  remember. 
She  did  not  always  feel  her  bonds  at  the  time,  they  were  so 
gently  put  on,  and  the  spell  of  another's  will  was  so  natural  and 
80  irresistible.  But  it  chafed  her  to  be  reminded  of  it  and  to 
feel  that  it  was  so  openly  exerted  and  her  own  subjugation  so 
complete.  The  switching  went  on  vigorously,  taking  the  bushes 
and  her  muslin  dress  impartially  ;  and  Eleanor's  mind  was  so 
engrossed  that  she  did  not  perceive  how  suddenly  the-  weather 
was  changing.  They  had  passed  through  the  village  and  left  it 
behind,  when  JuHa  exclaimed,  "  There's  a  storm  coming, 
Eleanor !  maybe  we  can  get  in  before  it  rains."  It  was  an 
undeniable  fact ;  and  without  further  parley  both  sisters 
set  oft"  to  run,  seeing  that  there  were  very  few  minutes  to 
accomplish  Julia's  hope.     It  began  sprinkling  already. 
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"  It's  going  to  he  a  real  storm,"  said  Julia  gleefully.  "  Over 
the  moor  it's  as  black  as  thunder.     I  saw  it  through  the  trees." 

"But  where  are  you  going?  "  for  Julia  had  left  the  road,  or 
rather  lane,  and  dashed  down  a  path  through  the  trees  leading 
off  from  it. 

"  Oh,  this  ia  the  best — this  leadsround  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,"  Julia  said. 

Just  as  well  to  go  in  at  the  kitchen,  Eleanor  thought,  and  let 
Julia  iind  her  way  with  her  sago  and  jelly  to  Mr.  Ehys's  room 
if  she  so  inclined.  So  they  ran  on,  reached  a  little  strip  of  opeu 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  rushed  in  at  the  door  like  a 
small  tornado,  for  the  rain  was  by  this  time  coming  down  merrily. 

The  first  thing  Eleanor  saw  when  she  had  pulled  off  her  hat 
was,  that  she  was  not  in  a  kitchen.  A  table  with  writing 
implements  met  her  eye  ;  and  turning  she  discovered  the  person 
one  of  them  at  least  had  come  to  see,  lying  on  a  sort  of  settee  or 
rude  couch,  with  a  pillow  under  his  head.  He  looked  pale 
enough,  and  changed,  and  lay  wrapped  in  a  dressing-grown.  If 
Eleanor  was  astonished,  so  certainly  was  he.  But  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  albeit  scarce  able  to  stand,  and  received  his  visitors  with 
a  simplicity  and  grace  of  nature  which  was  in  singular  contrast 
with  all  the  dignities  of  conventional  life. 

"  Mr.  Ehys  !  "  stammered  Eleanor,  "  I  had  no  idea  we  were 
breaking  into  your  room.  I  thought  Julia  was  takino:  me  into 
Mrs.  Williams's  part  of  the  house." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you !  "  he  said  ;  and  the  words  were 
endorsed  by  the  pleasant  grave  face  and  the  earnest  grasp  of  the 
hand.     But  how  ill  and  thin  he  looked  !  Eleanor  was  shocked. 

"  It  was  beginning  to  rain,"  she  repeated,  "  and  I  followed 
where  Julia  led  me.  I  thought  she  was  bringing  me  to  Mrs. 
Williams's  premises.     I  beg  you  will  excuse  me." 

"  I  have  made  Mrs.  W^illiams  give  me  this  part  of  the  house 
because  I  think  it  is  the  pleasantest.  Won't  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  sit  down  ?  "  He  was  bringing  a  chair  for  her,  but 
looked  so  little  able  for  it,  that  Eleanor  took  it  from  his  hand. 
"  Please  put  yourself  on  the  sofa  again,  Mr.  Ehys — we  will  net 
interrupt  you  a  moment." 

"  Yes  you  will,"  said  Julia,  "  unless  you  want  to  walk  in  the 
rain.     Mr.  Eliys,  are  you  better  to-day  P  " 

"  I  am  as  well  as  usual,  thank  you,  Julia." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  is  not  very  well,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Not  very  strong,"  he  said  with  the  smile  that  she  remem- 
bered, as  he  sank  back  in  the  corner  of  the  couch  and  rested  his 
head  on  his  hand.  His  look  and  manner  altogether  gave  her 
a  strancre  feeling.  Ill  and  pale  and  grave  as  he  was,  there  was 
something  else  about  him  different  from  all  that  she  had  touched 
in  her  own  life  for  weeks.     It  was  a  new  atmosphere. 
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"  Ladies,  I  hope  you  are  not  wet  ?  "  be  said  presently. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Eleanor;  "nothing  to  signify.  We  shall 
dry  ourselves  in  the  sun  walking  back." 

"  I  think  the  sun  is  not  going  to  be  out  immediately." 

He  rose,  and  with  slow  stops  made  his  way  to  the  inner  door 
and  spoke  to  some  one  within.  Eleanor  took  a  view  of  her  posi- 
tion. The  rain  was  coming  down  furiously :  no  going  home  just 
yet  was  possible.  That  was  the  out-of-door  prospect.  Within, 
she  was  a  prisoner.  The  room  was  a  plain  little  room,  plain  as 
a  room  could  be,  with  no  adornment  or  luxuries.  Some  books 
wen^  piled  on  deal  shelres,  others  covered  two  tables.  A  large 
portfolio  stood  in  one  corner.  On  one  of  the  tables  were  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  not  lying  loose,  but  put  up  in  order,  as  not  used 
nor  wanted  at  present.  Several  boxes  of  various  sorts  and  sizes 
made  upon  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  with  a  few  chairs  of  very 
simple  fashion.  It  was  Mr.  Ehys's  own  room  they  were  in  ; 
and  all  that  could  bo  said  of  it  was  its  nicety  of  order.  Two 
little  windows  with  the  door  might  give  view  of  something  in  fair 
weather  ;  at  present  they  showed  little  but  grey  rain  and  a  dim 
vision  of  trees  seen  through  the  rain.  Eleanor  wanted  to  get 
away,  but  it  was  impossiljle.  She  must  talk.  "You  cannot 
judge  of  my  prospect  now,"  Mr.  Ehys  said  as  she  turned  to  him. 

"Not  in  this  rain.  But  I  should  think  you  could  not  see  much 
at  any  time,  except  trees." 

"  '  Much  '  is  comparative.  No,  I  do  not  see  much  ;  but  there 
is  an  opening  from  my  window,  through  which  the  eye  goes 
a  long  way — across  a  long  distance  of  the  moor.  It  is  but  a 
gleam  ;  however,  it  serves  a  good  purpose  for  me." 

An  old  woman  here  came  in  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  began 
to  lay  them  for  a  Ore.  She  was  an  old  crone-looking  person. 
Eleanor  observed  her,  and  thought  what  it  must  be  to  have  no 
nurse  or  companion  but  that. 

"  We  have  missed  you  at  the  Lodge,  Mr.  Ehys." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  missing  from  all  my  old  haunts,"  he  an- 
swered gravely.  And  the  thought  and  the  look  went  to  some- 
thing from  which  he  was  very  sorry  to  be  missing. 

"  But  you  will  be  soon  well  again — will  you  not  ?  and  among 

us  again." "  I  do  not  know,"  he  said.     "  I  am  sometimes 

inclined  to  think  my  work  is  done." 

"What  work,  Mr.  Ehys?"  said  Julia.  "Ferns,  do  you 
mean  ?  " "  No." 

"  What  work,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " "  I  mean  the  Lord's  work, 

Julia,  which  He  has  given  me  to  do." 

"  Do  you  mean  preaching  ?  " "  That  is  part  of  it." 

"What  else  is  your  work,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  "  said  Julia,  hanging 
about  the  couch  with  an  affectionate  eye.  So  affectionate,  that 
her  sister's  rebuke  of  her  forwardness  was  checked. 
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"  Doing  all  I  can,  Julia,  in  every  way,  to  tell  i^eople  of  the 

Lord  Jesus." "  Was  that  the  -vrork  you  were  goiug  to  that 

horrid  place  to  do  P  " 

Yes." "  Then  I  am  fjlad  you  are  sick  !  " 

"That  is  very  unkind  of  you,"  said  he  with  a  gravity  which 
Eleanor  was  not  sure  was  real. 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  be  sick  than  to  go  away  from  England," 
said  Julia  decidedly. 

"But  if  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  there,  I  shall  go  some- 
where else." "  Where  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  got  in  that  saucer  ?  " 

"  Jelly  for  you.    Won't  you  eat  it,  Mr.  Rhys  ? 

"  Will  you  not  offer  your  sister  some  P  " "  No.     She  gets 

plenty  at  home.  Eat  it,*  Mr.  Ehys,  won't  you  ?  "  He  took  a  few 
spoonfuls,  smiled  at  her,  and  told  her  it  was  very  good.  It  was 
a  smile  worth  having.  But  both  sisters  saw  that  he  looked  fear- 
fully pale  and  worn.  "  I  must  see  if  Mrs.  Williams  has  not 
some  berries  to  offer  you,"  he  said. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Ehys,  if  you  do  not  go  to  that 
place  ?  "  .lulia  persisted. 

"  If  I  do  not  go  there,  I  think  I  shall  go  home." 

"  Home  ?" "  Yes." 

"Where  is  that"  said  Julia,  hanging  about  him. 

"  I  meant  my  everlasting  home,  Julia." 

"  O  don't,  Mr.  Ehys  !"  cried  the  child,  in  a  half-vexed  tone. 

"  Eat  some  more  jelly — do !" "  I  am  very  willing  to  stay, 

Julia,  if  my  Master  has  work  for  me  to  do." 

"You  had  charge  of  a  chapel  at  Lily  Dale,  Mr.  Ehys,  I  am 
told  ?  "  Eleanor  said,  feeling  awkward. 

"K'o— at  Croydon,  beyond." "At  Croydon!  that  is  nine 

miles  off.  How  did  you  get  there?"  The  question  escaped 
Eleanor.  He  hesitated,  and  answered  simply,  "I  had  no  waj^ 
but  to  walk.     I  found  that  very  pleasant  in  summer  mornings." 

"  Walk  to  Croydon  and  back  and  preach  there  !  I  do  not 
wonder  vou  are  so  ill,  Mr.  Ehys." 

"  I  did  not  walk  back  the  same  day." "  But  then  where 

did  you  go  in  the  evenings  to  preach  P"  said  Julia. 

"  That  was  not  so  far  off." "  Did  you  serve  two  chapels  on 

the  same  day,  Mr.  Ehys  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"  No.   The  evenings  Julia  speaks  of  I  preached  nearer  home." 

"And  school  all  the  week  !"  said  Eleanor. 

"  It  was  no  hardship,"  he  said,  with  a  most  pleasant  smile 
at  her.  "  The  King's  work  required  haste— there  were  many 
people  at  both  places  who  had  not  heard  the  truth  or  had  not 
learned  to  love  it.  There  are  still."  His  face  grew  very  grave 
as  he  spoke ;  grave  even  to  sadness,  as  he  added,  "  They  are 
dying  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  life  ! " 
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"  "Where  was  tlie  other  chapel  you  went  to  r" 

"Eythmoor." 

Eleanor  hurried  on.     "  Bat  Mr.  Hhys,  will  you  allow  me  to 

ask  you  a  question  that  puzzles  me  ?" "  I  beg  you  will 

do  so ! " 

"  It  is  just  this.  If  there  are  so  many  in  England  that  want 
teaching — But  I  bej;  your  pardon!  I  am  afraid  talking  tires  you." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me.     Will  you  go  on." 

"  If  there  are  so  many  in  England  that  want  teaching,  why 
should  you  go  to  such  a  place  as  that  Julia  talks  of?" 

"  They  are  further  yet  from  help." 

"  But  is  not  the  work  here  as  good  as  the  work  there  ?" 

" I  am  cut  off  from  both,'  he  said.  "I  long  to  go  to  them. 
But  the  Lord  has  His  own  plans.  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul ;  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou 
in  God  !' — " 

The  grave,  sweet,  tender,  strong  intonation  of  these  words, 
slowly  uttered,  moved  Eleanor  much.  Not  towards  tears  ;  the 
effect  was  rather  a  great  shaking  of  heart.  She  saw  a  glimpse 
of  a  life  she  had  never  dreamed  of ;  a  power  touched  her  that 
had  never  touched  her  before.  This  life  was  something  quite 
unearthly  in  its  spirit  and  aims ;  the  power  was  the  power  of 
holiness. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  in  words  how  this  influence 
made  itself  felt.  In  the  writing  of  the  lines  of  the  face,  in  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  in  the  indefinable  tones  of  voice,  in  tlie  air 
and  manner,  there  comes  out  constantly  in  all  characters  an 
atmosphere  of  the  truth,  which  the  words  spoken,  whether  in- 
tended or  not  intended,  do  not  convey.  Even  unintentional 
feigning  fails  here,  and  even  eelf-deception  is  belied.  The  truth 
of  a  character  will  make  itself  felt  and  influential,  for  good  or 
evil,  through  all  disguises.  So  it  was,  that  though  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ehys  might  have  been  said  by  anybody,  the  impression 
they  produced  belonged  to  him  alone,  of  all  the  people  Eleanor 
had  ever  seen  in  her  life.  The  "  helmet  of  salvation"  was  on 
this  man's  head,  and  gave  it  a  dignity  more  than  that  of  a  kingly 
crown.  She  sat  thinking  so,  and  recalling  her  lost  wishes  of 
the  early  summer ;  forgetting  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  of  the  cottage  came  in  again  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  sticks,  and  a  blaze  began  to  brighten  in  the 
chimney.  Julia  exclaimed  in  delight.  Eleanor  looked  at  the 
window.  The  rain  still  came  down  heavily.  She  remembered 
the  thunderstorm  in  June,  and  her  fears.  Then  Mr.  Rhys 
begged  her  to  go  to  the  fire  and  dry  herself,  and  again  spoke 
some  unintelligible  words  to  the  old  attendant. 

"  What  is  that,  Mr.  Hhys  ?"  said  Julia,  who  seldom  refrained 
from  asking  anvthing  she  wished  to  know. 
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"  I  was  inquiring  of  Mrs.  "Williams  wbetlier  slieliad  not  some 
fresh  gathered  berries  she  could  bring  for  your  refreshment." 

"But  I  mean,  what  language  did  you  speak  to  her?" 

"Welsh." 

"  Are  you  Welsh  ?" "  No,"  said  he  smiling  ;  "  but  I  have 

Welsh  blood ;  and  I  had  a  Welsh  nurse,  Julia." 

"I  do  not  want  any. refreshment,  Mr.  Ehys  ;  but  I  would 
like  some  berries." 

"  I  hope  you  would  like  to  ask  pardon  of  Mr.  Ehys  for  your 
freedom,"  said  Eleanor.     "  I  am  sure  you  need  it." 

"Why  Mrs.  Williams  very  often  gives  me  berries,"  said 
Julia ;  "  and  they  always  taste  better  than  ours.  I  mean,  Mr. 
Ehvs  gives  me  some." 

Eleanor  busied  herself  over  the  fire,  in  drying  her  muslm 
dress.  That  did  very  well  instead  of  talking.  _  Mrs.  Williams 
presently  came  in  again,  bearing  a  little  tray  with  berries  and  a 
pot  of  cream.  JuHa  eagerly  played  hostess  and  dealt  them  out. 
The  service  was  most  "homely  ;  nevertheless  the  wild  berries 
deserved  her  commendation.  The  girls  sat  by  the  fire  and  eat, 
and  their  host  from  the  corner  of  his  couch  watched  them  with 
his  keen  eves.  It  was  rather  a  romantic  adventure  altogether, 
Eleanor  thought,  in  the  midst  of  much  graver  thoughts.  But 
Julia  had  quite  got  her  spirits  up.  . 

"  Aren't  they  good,  Eleanor  ?  They  are  better  berries  than 
those  that  came  from  the  Priory.  Mr.  Ehys,  do  you  know  that 
after  Eleanor  is  Mrs.  Carlisle,  she  will  be  Lady^  Eythdale  ?" 

This  shot  drove  Eleanor  into  desperation.  She  would  have 
started  aside,  to  hide  her  cheeks,  but  it  was  no  use.  Mr.  Ehys 
had  risen  to  add  some  more  cream  to  her  saucer — perhaps  on 
purpose. 

"I  understand,"  he  said  simply.  "Has  she  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  an  everlasting  crown,  after  the  earthly  coronet 
shall  have  faded  away  ?" 

The  question  was  fairly  put  to  Eleanor.  It  gave  a  turn  to 
her  confusion,  yet  hardly  more  manageable  ;  for  the  gentle, 
winning  tones  in  which  it  was  made  found  their  way  down  to 
some  very  deep  and  unguarded  spot  in  her  consciousness.  No 
one  had  ever  probed  her  as  this  man  had  dared  to  do.  Eleanor 
could  hardly  sit  still.  The  berries  had  no  more  any  taste  to 
her  after  that.  Yet  the  question  demanded  an  answer ;  and 
after  hesitating  long  she  found  none  better  than  to  say,  as  she 
set  down  her  saucer.     "  No,  Mr.  Ehys." 

Doubtless  he  read  deeper  than  the  words  of  her  answer,  but 
he  made  no  remark.  She  would  have  been  glad  he  had.  The 
shower  seemed  to  be  slackening  ;  and  while  Julia  entered  into 
livelv  conversation  over  her  berries,  Eleanor  went  to  the  win- 
dow."   She  was  doubtfully  conscious  of  anything  but  discomfort ; 
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however  slie  did  perceive  that  the  rain  was  falling  less  thickly 
and  light  beginning  to  break  through  the  clouds.  As  she 
turned  from  the  window  she  forced  herself  to  speak. 

"  What  is  there  we  can  do  for  you  at  home,  Mr.  Rhys  P  Mrs. 
Williams'  resources,  I  am  sure,  must  be  very  insufficient." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you !"  he  said  heartily.  "  There 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of.     I  have  all  that  I  require." 

"  You  are  better  than  5'ou  were  ?  you  are  gaining  strength  P" 

"No,  I  think  not.     I  am  quite  useless  now." 

"  But  you  will  get  better  soon  and  be  useful  again." 

"  If  it  pleases  my  Master  ; — but  I  think  not." 

"Do  you  consider  yourself  so  seriously  ill,  Mr.  Rhys?"  said 
Eleanor,  looking  shocked. 

"  Do  not  take  it  so  seriously,"  said  he,  smiling  at  her.  "  No 
harm  can  come  to  me  any  way.  It  is  far  worse  than  death  for 
me  to  be  cut  off  from  doing  my  work ;  and  a  while  ago  the 
thought  of  this  troubled  me ;  it  gave  me  some  dark  hours.  But 
at  last  I  rested  myself  on  that  word,  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul?  Hope  thou  in  God  !'  and  now  I  am  content  about 
it.  Life  or  death — neither  can  bring  but  good  to  me  ;  for  my 
Father  sends  it.  You  know,"  he  said,  again  with  a  smile  at 
her,  but  with  a  keen  observant  eye, — "  they  who  are  the  Lord's 
wear  an  invisible  casque,  which  preserves  them  from  all  fear." 

He  saw  that  Eleanor's  face  was  grave  and  troubled  ;  he  saw 
that  at  this  last  word  there  was  a  sort  of  avoidance  of  feature, 
as  if  it  reached  a  spot  of  feeling  somewhere  that  was  sensitive. 
He  added  nothing  more,  except  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand, 
■which  drove  the  weapon  home. 

The  rain  had  ceased  ;  the  sun  was  out ;  and  the  two  girls  set 
forward  on  their  return.  They  hurried  at  first,  for  the  afternoon 
had  worn  away.  The  raindrops  lay  thick  and  sparkling  on 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  dripped  upon  them  from  the  trees. 

"  Now  you  will  get  your  feet  wet  again,"  said  Julia ;  "  and 
then  you  will  have  another  sickness  ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle  will  be 

angry." "Do  let  Mr.  Carlisle's  anger  alone  !"  said  Eleanor. 

"  I  shall  not  sit  down  in  wet  shoes,  so  I  shall  not  get  hurt. 
Did  you  ever  see  him  angry  ?" 

"No,"  said  Julia  ;  "and  I  am  glad  he  won't  be  angry  with 
meP" 

In  spite  of  her  words,  the  wet  grass  gave  Eleanor  a  disa- 
greeable reminder  of  what  wet  grass  had  done  for  her  some 
months  before.  The  remembrance  of  her  sickness  came  up 
with  the  immediate  possibility  of  its  returning  again  ;  the  little 
feeling  of  danger  and  exposure  gave  power  to  the  things  she 
had  just  heard.  She  could  not  banish  them  ;  she  recalled 
freshly  the  miserable  fear  and  longing  of  those  days  when  she 
lay  ill  and  knew  not  how  her  illness  would  turn ;  the  fearful 
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want  of  a  shelter  ;  the  comparative  littleness  of  all  things  under 
the  sun.  Eythdale  Priory  had  not  been  worth  a  feather  in  that 
day  ;  all  the  gay  pleasures  and  hopes  of  the  summer  could  have 
found  no  entrance  into  her  heart  then.  And  as  she  was  then,  so 
Eleanor  knew  herself  now — defenceless,  if  danger  came.  And 
the  wet  grass  into  which  every  footstep  plunged  said  that 
danger  might  be  at  any  time  very  near.  Eleanor  wished  bit- 
terly that  she  had  not  come  this  walk  with  Julia.  It  was  strange, 
how  utterly  shaken,  miserable,  forlorn,  her  innermost  spirit  felt, 
at  this  possible  approach  of  evil  to  her  shelterless  head.  And 
with  double  force,  though  they  had  been  forcible  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Ehys's  words  recurred  to  her — the  words  that  he  had 
spoken  half  to  himself  as  it  were — "  Hope  thou  in  God." 
Eleanor  had  heard  those  words,  read  by  different  lips,  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  they  were  not  new  ;  but  the  meaning  of  them  had 
never  struck  her  before.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  she  heard 
the  low,  sweet,  confident  utterance  of  a  soul  fleeing  to  its 
stronghold,  of  a  spirit  absolutely  secure  there,  she  had  an  idea 
of  what  "  hope  in  God"  meant ;  and  every  time  she  remembered 
the  tones  of  those  words,  spoken  by  failing  lips  too,  it  gave  a 
blow  to  her  heart.  There  was  something  she  wanted.  What 
else  coiiid  be  precious  like  that  ?  And  with  them  belonged  in 
this  instance,  Eleanor  felt,  a  purity  of  character  till  now  un- 
imagined.  Thoughts  and  footsteps  hurrying  along  together, 
they  were  past  the  village  and  far  on  their  way  towards  home, 

the  two  sisters,  before  much  was  said  between  them. "I 

wish  Mr.  E,hys  would  get  well  and  stay  here,"  said  Julia.  "  It 
is  nice  to  go  to  see  him,  isn't  it,  Eleanor  ?     He  is  so  good." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  nice,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  wish 
almost  I  had  not  gone  with  you.  I  have  not  thought  of  dis- 
agreeable things  before  in  a  great  while." 

"But  isn't  he  good?" "Good!"  said  Eleanor.      "He 

makes  me  feel  as  black  as  night." 

"  "Well,  you  aren't  black,"  said  Julia,  pleased  ;  "  and  I'll  tell 
Mr.  Carlisle  what  you  say.     He  won't  be  angry  that  time." 

"  Julia !  "  said  Eleanor,  "  do  if  you  dare  !  You  shall  repeat 
no  words  of  mine  to  Mr.  Carlisle." 

Julia  only  laughed  ;  and  Eleanor  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
would  stay  in  London  till  her  purpose,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  forgotten.  He  did  stay  some  days ;  the  Lodge  had  a  com- 
paratively quiet  time.  Perhaps  Eleanor  missed  the  constant 
excitement  of  the  weeks  past.  She  was  very  restless,  and  her 
thoughts  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  train  into  which  the 
visit  to  Mr.  Ehys  had  thrown  them.  Obstinately  the  idea  kept 
before  her,  that  a  defence  was  wanting  to  her,  which  she  had 
not,  and  might  have.  She  wanted  some  security  greater  than 
dry  shoes  could  afford.     Yea,  she  could  not  forget,  that  beyond 
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that  cartlily  coronet  which  of  necessity  must  some  time  fade, 
she  miii;ht  want  something  that  would  endure  in  the  air  of 
eternity.  Her  musings  troubled  Eleanor.  As  Black  Maggie 
did  not  wait  upon  her  these  days,  she  ordered  up  her  own  little 
pony,  and  went  off  upon  long  rides  by  herself.  It  soothed  her 
to  be  alone.  She  let  no  servant  attend  her  ;  she  took  the 
comfort  of  good  stirring  gallops  all  over  the  moor ;  and  then 
when  she  and  the  pony  were  both  tired  she  let  him  walk  and 
her  thoughts  take  up  their  train.  But  it  did  not  do  her  any 
good.  Eleanor  grew  only  more  uneasy  from  day  to  day.  The 
more  she  thought,  the  deeper  her  thoughts  went ;  and  still  the 
contrast  of  purity  and  high  Christian  hope  rose  up  to  shame 
her  own  heart  and  life.  Eleanor  felt  her  danger  as  a  sinner  ; 
her  exposure  as  guilty ;  and  the  insufBciency  of  all  she  had  or 
hoped  for,  to  meet  future  and  coming  contingencies.  So  far 
she  got ;  there  she  stopped ;  except  that  her  sense  of  these 
things  grew  more  keen  and  deep  day  by  day ;  it  did  not  fade  out. 
Friends  she  had  none  to  help  her.  She  wanted  to  see  Dr. 
Cairres  and  attack  him  in  private  and  bring  him  to  a  point  on 
the  subjects  which  agitated  her ;  but  she  could  not.  Dr.  Cairnes 
too  was  absent  from  Wiglands  at  this  time  ;  and  Eleanor  had 
to  think  and  wait  all  by  herself.  She  had  her  Bible,  it  is  true  ; 
but  she  did  not  know  how  to  consult  it.  She  took  care  not  to 
go  near  Mr.  Hhys  again  ;  though  she  was  sorry  to  hear  through 
Julia  that  he  was  not  mending.  She  wished  herself  a  little 
girl,  to  have  Julia's  liberty  ;  but  she  must  do  without  it.  And 
what  would  Mr.  Carlisle  say  to  her  thoughts  ?  She  must  not 
ask  him.  He  could  do  nothing  with  them.  She  half  feared, 
half  wished  for  his  influence  to  overthrow  them. 

He  came ;  but  Eleanor  did  not  find  that  he  could  remove 
the  trouble,  the  existence  of  which  he  did  not  suspect.  His 
presence  did  not  remove  it.  In  all  her  renewed  engagements 
and  gaieties,  there  remained  a  secret  core  of  discomfort  in  her 
heart,  whatever  she  might  be  about. 

They  were  taking  tea  one  evening,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
open  window,  when  Julia  came  up. 

"  Mr.  Carlisle,"  said  she,  "  I  am  going  to  pay  you  my 
forfeit."  He  had  caught  her  in  some  game  of  forfeits  the 
day  before.  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  something  you  will  like 
very  much." 

"  What  can  it  be,  Julia?  " 

"  You  don't  believe  me.  Now  you  do  not  deserve  to  have 
it.     I  am  going  to  give  you  something  Eleanor  said." 

Eleanor's  hand  was  on  her  lips  immediately  and  her  voice 
forbade  the  promised  forfeit  ;  but  there  were  two  words  to 
that  bargain.  Mr.  Carlisle  captured  the  hand  and  gave  a 
counter  order. 
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"  Xow  you  don't  believe  me,  but  you  believe  Eleanor,"  said 
the  lawless  child.  "  She  said, — she  said  it  when  you  went 
away, — that  she  had  not  thought  of  anything  disagreeable  for 
a  long  while  !  " 

Mr.  Carlisle  looked  delighted,  as  well  he  might.  Eleanor's 
temples  flushed  a  painful  scarlet. 

"  Dear  me,  how  interesting  these  goings  away  and  comings 
home  are,  I  suppose  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Broadus,  coming  up  to 
the  group.  "  I  see !  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything.  Mr. 
Carlisle,  we  are  all  rejoiced  to  see  you  back  at  "Wiglands.  Or 
at  the  Lodge — for  you  do  not  honour  Wiglands  much,  except 
when  I  see  you  riding  through  it  on  that  beautiful  brown  horse 
of  yours.  The  black  and  the  brown  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  pair. 
And  you  do  ride !  I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid  that 
creature  would  lose  a  more  precious  head  than  its  own." 

"  I  take  better  care  than  that.  Miss  Broadus." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  do  ;  though  for  my  part  I  cannot  see 
how  a  person  on  one  horse  can  take  care  of  a  person  on  another 
horse  ;  it  is  something  I  do  not  understand.  I  never  did  ride 
myself;  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason.  Mr.  Carlisle,  what  do 
you  say  to  this  lady  riding  all  alone  by  herself, — without  any 
one  to  take  care  of  her  ?  " 

Mr.  Carlisle's  eyes  rather  opened  at  this  question,  as  if  he 
did  not  fully  take  in  the  idea. 

"  She  does  it — you  should  see  her  going  by  as  I  did — as 
straight  as  a  grenadier,  and  her  pony  on  such  a  jump  !  I 
thought  to  myself,  Mr.  Carlisle  is  in  London,  sure  enough. 
But  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see.  My  dear,  how  sorry  we  are 
to  miss  some  one  else  from  our  circle,  and  he  did  honour  us  at 
Wiglands — my  sister  and  me.  How  sorry  I  am  poor  Mr.  Ehys 
is  so  ill.     Have  you  heard  from  him  to-day,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  You  should  ask  Julia,  Miss  Broadus.  Is  he  much  more  ill 
than  he  was  ?     Julia  hears  of  him  every  day,  I  believe." 

"  Ah,  the  children  all  love  him.  I  see  Julia  and  Alfred  going 
by  very  often  ;  and  the  other  boys  come  to  see  him  constantly, 
I  believe.  And  my  dear  Eleanor,  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  go 
yourself  with  something  for  him  !  I  saw  you  and  Julia  go  past 
with  your  basket — don't  you  remember  ? — that  day  before  the 
rain ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  no,  I  said  to  Juliana,  some  very 
complimentary  things  about  you.  Benevolence  has  flourishe'^ 
in  your  absence,  Mr.  Carlisle.  Here  was  this  lad}%  taking  .i>  y 
with  her  own  hands  to  a  sick  man.     Now  I  call  that  beautiial." 

Mr.  Carlisle  preferred  to  make  his  own  compliments  ;  for  he 
did  not  echo  those  of  the  talkative  lady. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  ill,  my  dear,"  Miss  Broadus 
went  on,  turning  to  Eleanor  again.  "  He  looked  dreadfully 
when  I  saw  him ;  and  he  is  so  feeble,  I  think  there  is  very  little 
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hope  of  his  life  left.  I  think  he  has  just  worked  himself  to 
death.  But  I  do  not  believe,  Eleanor,  he  is  any  more  afraid  of 
death  than  I  am  of  going  to  sleep.  I  don't  believe  he  is  so 
much." 

Miss  Broadus  was  called  off;  Mr.  Carlisle  had  left  the  win- 
dow ;  Eleanor  sat  sadly  thinking.  The  last  words  had  struck  a 
deeper  note  than  all  the  vexations  of  Miss  Broadus's  previous 
talk.  "  JN'o  more  afraid  of  death  than  of  goin.sj  to  sleep."  Ay ! 
for  his  head  was  covered  from  danger.  Eleanor  knew  it — saw 
it— felt  it ;  and  felt  it  to  be  blessed.  Oh,  how  should  she 
make  that  same  covering  her  own  ?  There  was  an  engagement 
to  spend  the  next  afternoon  at  the  Priory— the  whofe  lamily. 
Dr.  Cairnes  would  most  probably  be  there  to  meet  them.  Per- 
haps she  might  catch  or  make  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  in  private,  and  asking  him  what  she  wanted  to  know.  Kot 
very  likely,  but  she  would  try.  Dr.  Cairnes  was  her  pastor ;  it 
ought  to  be  in  liis  power  to  resolve  her  difhculties  ;  it  must  be. 
At  any  rate,  Eleanor  would  apply  to  him  and  see.  She  had  no 
one  else  to  apply  to,  unless  Mr.  Ehys  should  get  well ;  Eleanor 
wished  that  might  be.  Se  could  help  her,  she  knew,  without 
a  peradventure. 

Mr.  Carlisle  appeared  again,  and  the  musings  were  banished. 
He  took  her  hand  and  put  it  upon  his  arm,  and  drew  her  out 
into  the  lawn.  The  action  was  caressingly  done ;  nevertheless 
Eleanor  felt  that  an  inquiry  into  her  behaviour  would  surely 
be  the  next  thing.  So,  half  shrinking  and  half  rebellious,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  on  into  the  winding  walks  of  the 
shrubbery.  The  evening  was  delicious  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  or  pleasant  than  sauntering  there. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  Julia  at  the  Priory  to-morrow,  as  a 
reward  for  her  good  gift  to  me,"  was  Mr.  Carlisle's  opening 
remark. 

"I  am  sure  she  does  not  deserve  it,"  said  Eleanor,  very 
sincerely. 

"  What  do  you  deserve  ?  " 

"  Nothing — in  the  way  of  rewards." 

Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  think  so,  or  else  regarded  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  a  reward  to  himself. 

"  Have  you  been  good  since  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

"No  !  "  said  Eleanor,  bluntly. 

"Do  you  always  speak  truth  after  this  fashion  ?  " 

"  I  speak  it  as  you  will  find  it,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

The  questions  were  put  between  caresses ;  but  in  all  his 
manner,  nevertheless,  in  kisses  and  questions  alike,  there  was 
that  indefinable  air  of  calm  possession  and  power,  before  which 
Eleanor  always  felt  unable  to  offer  any  resistance.  He  made 
her  now  change  "  Mr.  Carlisle  "  for  a  more  familiar  name,  be- 
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fore  lie  would  go  on.  Eleanor  felt  as  a  colt  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  which  is  getting  a  skilful  "  breaking  in  ;"  yielding  obe- 
dience at  every  step,  and  at  every  step  secretly  wishing  to 
refuse  obedience,  to  refuse  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
impossible.     "  Haven't  you  been  a  little  too  good  to  somebody 

else,  while  I  have  been  away  ?  " "No  !  "  said  Eleanor,  "I 

never  am." 

"Darling,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  honour  any  one  so  far  as  that 
woman  reports  you  to  have  done." 

"  That  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  "  That  was  the  merest  act  of  com- 
mon kindness — Julia  wanted  some  one  to  go  with  her  to  take 
some  things  to  a  sick  man  ;  I  wanted  a  walk,  and  I  went." 

"  You  were  too  kind.  I  must  unlearn  you  a  little  of  your 
kindness.  You  are  mine  now,  darling ;  and  I  want  all  of  you 
for  myself." 

"  But  the  better  I  am,"  said  Eleanor,  "I  am  sure  the  more 

there  is  to  have." "  Be  good  for  me,  said  he,  kissing  her, — 

"  and  in  my  way.  I  will  dispense  with  other  goodness.  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  not  having  enough  in  you."  Eleanor  walked 
back  to  the  house,  feeling  as  if  an  additional  barrier  were  some- 
how placed  between  her  and  the  light  her  mind  wanted  and  the 
relief  her  heart  sought  after. 
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Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty. 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free ; 

Not  a  lord  in  aU  the  county- 
Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 

Lady  Ktthdale  abhorred  dinner-parties,  in  general  and  in 
particular.  She  dined  early  herself,  and  begged  that  the  family 
from  Ivy  Lodge  would  come  to  tea.  It  was  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  ;  and  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  there,  other- 
wise than  as  strangers  visiting  the  grounds.  Lady  Bythdale 
was  infirm  and  unwell,  and  never  saw  her  country  neighbours 
or  interchanged  civilities  with  them.  Of  course  this  was  laid 
to  something  more  than  infirmity,  by  the  surrounding  gentry 
who  were  less  in  consequence  than  herself;  but  however  it 
were,  few  of  them  ever  saw  the  inside  of  the  Priory  House  for 
anything  but  a  ceremonious  morning  visit.  Now  the  family  at 
the  Lodge  were  to  go  on  a  difi'erent  footing.  It  was  a  great 
time,  of  curiosity,  pleasure,  and  pride.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  wear  this  evening,  Eleanor  ?  "  her  mother  asked. 

"  My  habit,  I  suppos.e,  mamma." "  Your  habit !  " 

"  I  cannot  very  well  ride  in  anything  else." 
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"  Are  you  going  to  ride  ?  " "  So  it  is  arranged,  ma'am.  It 

will  be  infinitely  less  tiresome  than  going  in  any  other  way." 

"  Tiresome  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Powle.  "  But  what  will  Lady 
Eythdale  say  to  you  in  a  riding-habit?  " 

"  Mamma,  I  have  very  little  notion  of  what  she  would  say  to 

me  in   anything." "I   will  tell    you  what    you  must   do, 

Eleanor.     You  must  change  your  dress  after  you  get  there." 

"No,  mamma — I  cannot.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  arranged  for  me  to 
go  in  a  riding-habit.  It  is  his  responsibility.  I  will  not  have 
any  fuss  of  changing,  nor  pay  anybody  so  much  of  a  compliment." 

"  It  will  not  be  liked,  Eleanor." 

"  It  will  follow  my  fate,  mamma,  whatever  that  is." 

"  You  are  a  wilful  girl.  You  are  fallen  into  just  the  right 
Lands.     You  will  be  managed  now,  for  once." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eleanor  colouring  all  over,  "  it  is  extremely 
unwise  in  you  to  say  that ;  for  it  rouses  all  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion there  is  in  me ;  and  some  day — " 

"  Some  day  it  will  not  break  out,"  said  Mrs.  Powle. 

"  Well,  I  should  not  like  to  contend  with  Mr.  Carlisle,"  said 
Julia.     "  I  am  glad  I  am  going,  at  any  rate." 

Eleanor  bit  her  lip.  Nevertheless,  when  the  afternoon  came 
and  Mr.  Carlisle  appeared  to  summon  her,  nothing  was  left  of 
the  morning's  irritation  but  a  little  loftiness  of  head  and  brow. 
It  was  very  becoming — no  more  ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle's  evident 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  soon  soothed  the  feeling  away.  The 
party  in  the  carriage  had  gone  on  before ;  the  riders  followed 
the  same  route,  passing  through  the  village  of  "Wiglands,  then  a 
couple  of  miles  or  more  beyond  through  the  village  of  Eythdale. 
Further  on,  crossing  a  bridge,  they  entered  upon  the  old 
priory  grounds  ;  the  grey  tower  rose  before  them,  and  the  horses' 
feet  swept  through  the  beautiful  wilderness  of  ruined  art  and 
flourishing  nature.  As  the  cavalcade  wound  along,  for  the 
carriage  was  just  before  them  now,  through  the  dale  and  past 
the  ruins,  and  as  it  had  gone  in  state  through  the  village,  Eleanor 
could  not  help  a  little  throbbing  of  heart  at  the  sense  of  the 
place  she  was  holding  and  about  to  hold ;  at  the  feeling  of  the 
relation  all  these  beauties  and  dignities  now  held  out  to  her. 
If  she  had  been  inclined  to  forget  it,  her  companion's  look 
would  have  reminded  her.  She  had  no  leisure  to  analyze  her 
thoughts,  but  these  stirred  her  pulses.  It  was  beautiful,  as  the 
horses  wound  through  the  dale  and  by  the  little  river  Eyth, 
where  all  the  ground  was  kept  like  a  garden.  It  was  beautiful,  as 
they  left  the  valley  and  went  up  a  slow,  gentle,  ascending  road, 
through  thick  trees,  to  the  higher  land  where  the  new  Priory 
stood.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  height,  looking  down  over 
the  valley  and  over  the  further  plain  where  the  village  nestled 
among  its  trees.     Yes,  and  it  was  fine  when  the  first  sight  of 
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the  house  opened  upon  her,  not  coming  now  as  a  stranger,  but 
a3  future  mistress ;  for  whom  every  -n-indow  and  gable  and 
chimney  had  the  mysterious  interest  of  a  future  home.  Would 
old  Lady  Rythdale  like  to  see  her  there  ?  Eleanor  did  not  know, 
but  felt  easy  in  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  could 
manage  everything,  could  manage  that  also.     It  was  his  affair. 

The  house  showed  well  as  they  drew  towards  it,  among  fine 
old  trees.  It  was  a  new  house ;  that  is,  it  did  not  date  further 
back  than  three  generations.  Like  everythmg  else  about  the 
whole  domain,  it  gave  the  idea  of  perfect  order  and  manage- 
ment. It  was  a  spacious  building,  spreading  out  amply  upon 
the  ground,  not  rising  to  a  great  height ;  and  built  in  a  simple 
style  of  no  particular  name  or  pretensions  ;  but  massive,  stately, 
and  elegant.  No  unfinished  or  half-realized  idea ;  what  had 
been  attempted  had  been  done,  and  done  well.  The  house  was 
built  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  side  of  approach  by 
which  the  cavalcade  had  come,  winding  up  from  the  valley,  led 
them  round  past  the  front  of  the  left  wing.  Mr.  Carlisle  made 
her  draw  bridle  and  fall  a  little  behind  the  carriage.  "  Do  you 
like  this  view?"  said  he. 

"  Very  much.     I  have  never  seen  it  before." 

He  smiled  at  her,  and  again  extending  his  hand  drew  Black 
Maggie's  rein  till  he  brought  her  to  a  slow  walk.  The  carriage 
passed  on  out  of  sight.  Eleanor  would  have  remonstrated,  but 
the  view  before  her  was  lovely.  Three  gables,  of  unequal 
height,  rose  over  that  facade  ;  the  only  ornamental  part  was  in 
their  fanciful  but  not  elaborate  mouldings.  The  lower  story, 
stretching  along  the  spread  of  a  smooth  little  lawn,  was  almost 
masked  with  ivy.  It  embedded  the  large  but  perfectly  plain 
windows,  which  reached  so  near  the  ground  that  one  might  step 
out  from  them ;  their  clear  amplitude  was  set  in  a  frame  of 
massive  green.  One  angle  especially  looked  as  if  the  room 
within  must  be  a  nest  of  verdurous  beauty.  The  ivy  encased 
all  the  doorways  or  entrances  on  that  side  of  the  house ;  and 
climbing  higher  threatened  to  do  for  the  story  above  what  it 
had  accomplished  below ;  but  perhaps  some  order  had  been 
taken  about  that,  for  in  the  main  its  course  had  been  stayed  at 
a  certain  stone  moulding  that  separated  the  stories,  and  only 
a  branch  here  and  there  had  been  permitted  to  show  what 
more  it  would  like  to  do.  One  of  the  upper  windows  was 
partly  encased ;  while  its  lace  curtains  gave  an  assurance 
that  all  its  garnishing  had  not  been  left  to  nature.  Eleanor 
could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  very  lovely-looking  place  for 
any  woman  to  be  placed  in  as  her  home  ;  and  her  heart  beat  a 
little  high. 

"  Do  you  not  like  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"  Yes, — certainlj  1 " 
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"What  are  you  considering  so  attentively  in  Black  Maggie's 

€£11*3  ? 

Eleanor  caused  Masjgie  to  prick  up  tlie  said  ears,  by  a  smart 
touch  of  her  whip.  The  horses  started  forward  to  overtake  the 
carriage.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  fascmated— he 
might  well  be— by  the  present  view  he  had  of  his  charge ;  there 
was  a  blushing  shy  grace  observable  about  her  which  it  was 
pretty  to  see  and  not  common  ;  and  maybe  he  wanted  the  view- 
to  be  prolonged.  He  certainly  did  not  follow  the  nearest  road, 
but  turned  off  instead  to  a  path  which  went  winding  up  and 
down  the  hiU  and  through  plantations  of  wood,  giving  Eleanor 
views  also  of  a  different  sort ;  and  so  did  not  come  out  upon  the 
front  of  the  house  till  long  after  the  carriage  party  had  been 
safely  housed.  Eleanor  found  she  was  alone  and  was  not  to  be 
sheltered  under  her  mother's  wing  or  any  other  ;  and  her  con- 
ductor's face  was  much  too  satisfied  to  invite  comments.  He 
swung  her  down  from  the  saddle,  allowed  her  to  remove  her 
cap,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  conducted  her  mto  the 
drawing-room  and  the  presence  of  his  mother.  _ 

Eleanor  had  seen  Lady  Eythdale  once  before,  in  a  stately 
visit  which  had  been  made  at  the  Lodge  ;  never  except  that  one 
time.  The  old  baroness  was  a  dignified-lookmg  person,  and 
gave  her  a  stately  reception  now  ;  rather  stiff  and  cold,  Eleanor 
thought ;  or  careless  and  cold,  rather. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  have  you  come  in  a  riding- 
habit  ?  That  will  be  very  uncomfortable.  Go  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  let  Aries  change  it  for  something  else.  She  can  iiii 
you.     Macintosh,  you  show  her  the  way."   ^       ,        . 

No  questions  were  asked.  Mr.  Carlisle  obeyed,  putting 
Eleanor's  hand  on  his  arm  again,  and  led  her  out  of  the  room 
and  through  a  gallery  and  up  the  stairs,  and  along  another 
gallery.  He  walked  fast.  Eleanor  felt  exceedingly  abashed 
and  displeased  and  discomfited  at  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
but  she  did  not  know  how  to  resist  it.  Her  compliance  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  was  laughing  at  her  ais- 
comfiture,  which  was  easy  enough  to  be  seen.  Eleanor  s  cheeks 
were  glowing  magnificently.  "I  suppose  he  feels  he  has  me 
in  his  own  dominions  now,"  she  thought;  and  the  thought 
made  her  very  rebellious.     Lady  Eythdale  too ! 

"Mr.  Cariisle,"  she  began,  "there  is  really  no  occasion  for  all 
this.  I  am  perfectly  comfortable.  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  my  dress. 
"  What  do  you  call  me  ?  "  said  he,  stopping  short. 

"  Mr.  Carlisle." "  Call  me  something  else." 

The  steady  bright  hazel  eyes  which  were  looking  at  her 
asserted  their  power.  In  spite  of  her  irritation  and  vexation  sho 
obeyed  his  wish,  and  asked  him  somewhat  loftily  to  take  Her 
back  again  to  the  company. 
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"Against  my  mother's  commands?    Do  you  not  tliink  tliev 
are  bmdingf  on  you.  Eleanor  ?  " 
"  No,  I  do  not !  " 

"  You  will  allow  they  are  on  me.  My  darling,"  said  he 
laughmg  andkissmg  her,  "you  must  submit  to  be  displeased  for 
your  good.  And  he  walked  on  again.  Eleanor  was  conquered  • 
she  felt  It,  and  chafed  under  it.  Mr.  Carlisle  opened  a  door  and 
led  her  mto  an  apartment,  large  and  luxurious,  the  one  evidently 
that  his  mother  had  designated.     He  rang  the  bell. 

"Aries,"  said  he,  "  find  this  lady  something  that  will  fit  her. 
bhe  wishes  to  change  her  dress.     Do  your  best." 

He  went  out  and  left  Eleanor  in  the  hands  of  the  tire-woman 
^leanor  felt  utterly  out  of  countenance,  but  powerless  ;  though 
she  longed  to  defy  the  maid  and  the  mistress,  and  say.  "  I  will 
wear  my  own  and  nothing  else."  Why  could  she  not  say  it? 
bhe  did  not  like  to  defy  the  master. 

So  Aries  had  her  way,  and  after  one  or  two  rapid  glances  at 
tlie  subject  of  her  cares,  and  a  moment's  reflection  on  her  intro- 
duction there,  she  took  her  cue.  "  Blushes  like  that  are  not  for 
nothing,  thought  Aries  ;  "  and  when  Mr.  Macintosh  says  'Do 
your  best,  why,  it  is  easy  to  see  !  " 

She  was  quick  and  skilful  and  silent;  but  Eleanor  felt  like  a 
wild  creature  in  harness.     Her  riding-dress  went  oflf ;  her  hair 
received  a  touch,  all  it  wanted,  as  the  waiting  maid  said ;  and 
alter  one  or  two  journeys  to  wardrobes,  Mrs.  Aries  brouo-ht  out 
and  proceeded  to  array  Eleanor  in  a  robe  of  white  lawn,  very 
tiowmg   and  full  of  laces.     Yet  it  was   simple  in  style,    and 
Eleanor  thought  it  useless  to  ask  for  a  change  ;  although,  when 
the  robmg  was  completed,  she  was  dressed  more  elegantly  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.     She  was  sadly  ashamed,  greatly 
indignant  and  mortified  at  herself:  that  she  should  be  s5  facile 
to  the  will  of  a  person  who  had  no  right  to  command  her.     But 
^  she  was   dissatisfied,   Aries   was  not;    the  deep  colour  in 
Eleanor  s  cheeks  only  relieved  her  white  drapery  to  perfection  • 
and  her  beautiful  hair  and  faultless  figure  harmonized  with  flow- 
mg  folds  and  soft  laces,  which  can  do  so  much  for  outlines  that 
are  not  soft.     Eleanor  was  not  without  a  consciousness  of  this  ; 
nevertheless,  vanity  was  not  her  foible ;  and  her  state  of  mind 
was  anythmg  but  enviable  when  she  left  the  dressing-room  for 
the  gallery.     But  Mr.  Carlisle  was  there,  to  meet  her  and  her 
mood  too ;  and  Eleanor  found  herself  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
He  had  a  way  of  mixing  afiection  with  his  power  over  her,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  soothe  and  overawe  at  the  same  time ;  and 
before  they  reached  the  drawing-room  now  Eleanor  was  caressed 
and  laughed  into  good  order ;  leaving  nevertheless  a  little  root 
of  opposition  m  her  secret  heart,  which  might  grow  fast  upon 
occasion.  o      o  i 
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Siie  Ti-as  taken  into  the  drawinff-room,  set  down  and  left,  under 
Lady  llythdale's  winfi;.  Eleanor  felt  lier  position  much  more 
conspicuous  than  ajjreeable.  The  old  baroness  turned  and  sur- 
veyed her  ;  went  on  with  the  conversation  pending,  then  turned 
and  surveyed  her  again :  looked  her  well  over ;  finally  gave 
Eleanor  some  worsted  to  hold  for  her,  which  she  wound ;  nor 
would  she  accept  any  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlemen  for 
her  promised  daughter-in-law's  pretty  hands  and  arms.  Worse 
and  worse.  Eleanor  saw  herself  now  not  only  a  mark  for  people's 
eyes,  but  put  in  an  attitude  as  it  were  to  be  looked  at.  She  bore 
it  bravely;  with  steady  outward  calmness  and  grace,  though  her 
cheeks  remonstrated.  No  movement  of  Eleanor's  did  that. 
She  played  worsted  reel  with  admirable  good  sense  and  skill, 
wisely  keeping  her  own  eyes  on  the  business  in  hand,  till  it  was 
finished ;  and  Lady  Eythdale  winding  up  the  last  end  of  the 
ball,  bestowed  a  pat  of  her  hand,  half  commendation  and  half 
raillery,  upon  Eleanor's  red  cheek,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child's. 
That  was  a  little  hard  to  bear  ;  Eleanor  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
she  could  have  burst  into  tears.  She  would  have  left  her  place 
if  she  had  dared ;  but  she  was  in  a  corner  of  a  sofa  by  Lady 
Hythdale,  and  nobody  else  near ;  and  she  felt  shy.  She  could 
use  her  eyes  now  upon  the  company. 

Lady  Ilythdale  was  busied  in  conversation  with  one  or  two 
elderly  ladies,  of  stately  presence  like  herself,  who  were,  as 
Eleanor  gathered,  friends  of  long  date,  staying  at  the  Priory. 
Thej  did  not  invite  curiosity.  She  saw  her  mother  with  Mrs. 
Wyeherly,  the  rector's  sister,  in  another  group,  conversing  with 
Dr.  Cairnes  and  a  gentleman  unknown.  Mr.  Powle  had  found 
congeniality  in  a  second  stranger.  Mr.  Carlisle,  far  off  in  a 
window,  one  of  those  beautiful  deep  large  windows,  was  very 
much  engaged  with  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  likewise  strange 
to  Eleanor.  Nobody  was  occupied  with  her  ;  and  from  her  sofa 
corner  she  went  to  musing.  The  room  and  its  treasures  she  had 
time  to  look  at  quietly  ;  she  had  leisure  to  notice  how  fine  it  was 
in  proportions  and  adornments,  and  what  luxurious  abundance 
of  everything  that  wealth  buys  and  cultivation  takes  pleasure 
in,  had  space  to  abound  without  the  seeming  of  multiplicity. 
The  house  was  as  stately  within  as  on  the  outside.  The  magni- 
ficence was  new  to  Eleanor,  and  drove  her  somehow  to  musings 
of  a  very  opposite  character.  Perhaps  her  uuallayed  spirit  of 
opposition  might  have  been  with  other  causes  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  However  that  were,  her  thoughts  went  off  in  a  perverse 
train  upon  the  former  baronesses  of  Ivythdale  ;  the  ladies  lovely 
and  stately  who  had  inhabited  this  noble  abode.  Eleanor  woufd 
soon  be  one  of  the  line,  moving  in  their  place  where  they  had 
moved,  lovely  and  admired  in  her  turn ;  but  their  turn  was 
over.    What  when  hers  should  be  ?  could  she  keep  this  heritage 
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for  ever  P  It  was  a  very  impertinent  thought ;  it  had  clearly  no 
business  with  eithef  place  or  time  ;  but  there  it  was,  staring  at 
Eleanor  out  of  the  ricJi  cornices,  and  looking  in  at  her  from  the 
magnificent  plantations  seen  through  the  window.  Eleanor  did 
not  welcome  the  thought ;  it  was  an  intruder.  The  fact  was 
that  having  once  made  entrance  in  her  mind,  the  idea  only  seized 
opportunities  to  start  up  and  assert  its  claims  to  notice.  It  was 
always  lying  in  wait  for  her  now  j  and  on  this  occasion  held  its 
ground  with  great  perverseness.  Eleanor  glanced  again  at  Dr. 
Caimes ;  no  hope  of  him  at  present ;  he  was  busily  engaged  with 
a  clever  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  and  an"  Oxford 
man,  and  with  Mr.  Carlisle  himself.  Eleanor  grew  impatient  of 
her  thoughts ;  she  wondered  if  anybody  else  had  such  in  all 
that  company.  Nobody  seemed  to  notice  her  ;  and  she  medi- 
tated  an  escape  both  from  her  sofa  corner  and  from  herself  to  a 
portfolio  near  by,  which  promised  a  resource  in  the  shape  of 
engravings  ;  but  just  as  she  was  moving,  Lady  Eythdale  laid  a 
hand  upon  her  lap. 

"  Sit  still,  my  dear,"  she  said,  turning  partly  towards  her,  "I 
want  you  by  me.  I  have  a  skein  of  silk  here  I  want  wound  for 
my  work— a  skein  of  green  silk— here  it  is  ;  it  has  tangled  itself, 
I  fear ;  will  you  prepare  it  for  me  ?  " 

Eleanor  took  the  silk,  which  was  in  pretty  thorough  con- 
fusion, and  began  the  task  of  unravelling  and  untieing,  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  wound.  This  time  Lady  Eythdale  did 
not  turn  away ;  she  sat  considering  Eleanor,  on  whose  white 
drapery  and  white  fingers  the  green  silk  threads  made  a  pretty 
contrast,  while  they  left  her  helplessly  exposed  to  that  examining 
gaze.  Eleanor  felt  it  going  all  over  her;  taking  in  all  the 
detads  of  her  dress,  figure,  and  face.  She  could  not  help  the 
blood  mounting,  though  she  angrily  tried  to  prevent  it.  The 
green  silk  was  in  a  great  tangle.  Eleanor  bent  her  head  over 
her  task. 

"  My  dear,  are  you  near-sighted  ?  " 
_  "  No  madam  !  "  said  the  girl,  giving  the  old  lady  a  moment's 
view  of  the  orbs  in  question. 

T»"?j^V  ^^^^'^^^y  good  eyes— uncommon  colour,"  said  Lady 
itythdale.  "  Macintosh  thinks  he  will  have  a  good  little  wiie 
in  you ;— is  it  true  P  " 

II I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  haughtily. 

"  I  think  it  is  true.  Look  up  here  and  let  me  see."  And, 
putting  her  hand  under  Eleanor's  chin,  she  chucked  up  her  face 
as  if  she  were  something  to  be  examined  for  purchase.  Eleanor 
feit  m  no  amiable  mood  certainly,  and  her  cheeks  were  flamino- ; 
nevertheless  the  old  lady  coolly  held  her  under  consideratio'n, 
and  even  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  which  seemed  of  satisfaction. 
Eleanor  did  not  see  it,  for  her  eyes  could  not  look  up  ;  but  she 
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felt  tlirougli  all  licr  nerves  the  kiss  with  which  the  examination 
was  dismissed.  * 

"  I  think  it  is  true,"  the  old  baroness  repeated.  "  I  hope  it 
is  true  ;  for  my  son  would  not  be  an  easy  man  to  live  with  on 
any  other  terms,  my  dear." 

"  I  suppose  its  truth  depends  in  a  high  degree  upon  himself, 
madam,"  said  Eleanor,  very  much  incensed.  "  Does  your  lady- 
ship choose  to  wind  this  silk  now  ?" 

"  You  may  hold  it.  I  see  you  have  got  it  into  order.  That 
shows  you  to  be  possessed  of  the  old  qualification  of  patience. 
Your  hands  a  little  higher.  My  dear,  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  regulate  your  behaviour  by  anything  in  other  people. 
Macintosh  will  make  you  a  kind  husband  if  you  do  not  displease 
him  ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  must  be  obeyed." 

Eleanor  had  no  escape :  she  must  sit  holding  the  silk,  a  mark 
for  Lady  Rvthdale's  eyes  and  tongue.  She  sat  drooping  a 
little  with  indignation  and  shame,  when  Mr.  Carlisle  came  up. 
He  had  seen  from  a  distance  the  tint  of  his  lady's  cheeks,  and 
judged  that  she  was  going  through  some  sort  of  an  ordeal.  But 
though  he  came  to  protect,  he  stood  still  to  enjoy.  The  picture 
was  so  very  pretty.     The  mother  and  son  exchanged  glances. 

*'  I  think  you  can  make  her  do,"  said  the  baroness  contentedly. 

"  Not  as  a  permanent  winding  reel !  "  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
jumping  up.  "  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  am  tired ;  have  the  goodness  to 
take  this  silk  from  my  fingers." 

And  slipping  it  over  the  gentleman's  astonished  hands,  before 
he  had  time  quite  to  know  what  she  was  about,  Eleanor  left  the 
pair  to  arrange  the  rest  of  the  business  between  them,  and  herself 
walked  ofi"  to  one  of  the  deep  windows.  She  was  engaged  there 
immediately  by  Lord  Kythdale,  in  civil  conversation  enough ; 
then  he  introduced  other  gentlemen  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
series  of  talks  M'ith  one  and  another,  that  Eleanor  had  a  minute 
to  herself.  She  was  sitting  in  the  window,  where  an  encroaching 
branch  of  ivy  at  one  side  reminded  her  of  the  elegant  work  it 
was  doingroundthecorner.  Eleanorwouldhavelikedtogo through 
the  house  or  the  grounds — if  slie  might  have  got  away  alone 
and  indulged  herself  in  a  good  musing  fit.  How  beautiful  the 
shaven  turf  looked  under  the  soft  sun's  light !  how  stately  stood 
old  oaks  and  beeches  here  and  tliere  I  how  rich  the  thicker 
border  of  vegetation  beyond  the  lawn  !  What  beauty  of  order 
and  keeping  everywhere.  Nothing  had  been  attempted  here 
but  what  the  resources  of  the  proprietors  were  fully  equal  to ; 
the  impression  was  of  ample  power  to  do  more.  "While  musing, 
Eleanor's  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  had 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawn  with  one  or  two  of  his  guests,  and 
she  looked  at  the  place  and  its  master  together.  He  suited  it 
very  well.     He  was  an  undeniably  handsome  man  ;   his  bearing 
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frraceful  and  cood.  Eleanor  liked  Mr.  Carlisle,  uot  the  less 
perhaps  that  she  feared  him  a  little.  She  only  felt  a  little  wil- 
ful  rebellion  a^jainst  the  way  in  ■which  she  had  come  to  occupy 
her  present  position.  If  but  she  might  have  been  permitted  to 
take  her  own  time,  and  say  yea  for  herself,  without  having  it 
said  for  her,  she  would  have  been  content.  As  it  was,  Eleanor 
was  not  very  discontented.  Her  heart  swelled  with  a  secret 
satifaction  and  some  pride,  as  without  seeing  her  the  group 
passed  the  window  and  she  was  left  with  the  sunlit  lawn  and 
beautiful  old  trees  again.  Close  upon  that  feeling  of  pride 
came  another  thought.  What  when  this  earthly  coronet  should 
fade  ?— 

"  Dr.  Cairnes,"  said  Eleanor,  seizing  an  opportunity, — "  come 
here  and  sit  down  by  me.     I  have  not  seen  you  in  a  great 

while." "  You  have  not  missed  me,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the 

doctor  blandly. 

"Yes  I  have,"  said  Eleanor.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  something." 

"How  soon  I  am  to  make  you  happy  ?  or  help  you  to  make 
somebody  else  happy  ?  Well  I  shall  be  at  your  service  any 
time  about  Christmas." 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Eleanor  colouring,  "  I  want  something  very 
different.  I  am  talking  seriously,  Dr.  Cairnes.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  something.  I  wvit  to  know  how  I  may  be  happy — for 
I  am  unhappy  now." 

"  You  unhappy  !"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  must  talk  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Carlisle  about  that.  We  must  call  him  in  for  counsel. 
What  would  he  say  to  your  being  unhappy  ?  hey  ?" 

He  was  there  to  speak  for  himself ;  there  with  a  slight  cloud 
on  his  brow  too,  Eleanor  thought.  He  had  come  from  within 
the  room ;  she  thought  he  was  safe  away  in  the  grounds  with 
his  guests. 

"  Shall  I  break  up  this  interesting  conversation?"  said  be. 

"  It  was  growing  very  interesting,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  for 
this  lady  was  just  acknowledging  to  me  that  she  is  not  happy. 
I  give  her  over  to  you — this  is  a  case  beyond  my  knowledge 
and  resources.  Only,  when  I  can  do  anything,  1  shall  be  most 
gratified  at  being  called  upon." 

The  doctor  rose  up,  shook  himself,  and  left  the  field  to  Mr. 
Carlisle.  Eleanor  felt  vexed  beyond  description,  and  very  little 
inclined  to  call  again  upon  Dr.  Cairnes  for  anything  whatever  in 
any  line  of  assistance.  Her  face  burned.  Mr.  Carlisle  took  no 
notice  ;  only  laid  his  hand  upon  hers  and  said  "  Come  !" — then 
leading  her  out  of  the  room  and  on  the  lawn,  he  sauntered  with 
her  down  to  some  of  the  thickly  planted  shrubbery  beyond  the 
house.  There  went  round  about  upon  the  soft  turf,  calling 
Eleanor's  attention  to  this  or  that  shrub  or  tree,  and  finding  her 
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very  pleasant  amusement ;  till  the  question  in  her  mind,  of  what 
•was  coming  now,  had  almost  faded  away.  The  lights  and 
shadows  stretched  in  long  lines  between  the  trees,  and  lay 
witchinglyover  the  lawn.  An  opening  in  the  plantations  brought 
a  fair  view  of  it,  and  of  the  left  wing  of  the  house  which  Eleanor 
had  admired,  dark  and  rich  in  its  mantle  of  ivy,  while  the  light 
gleamed  on  the  edges  of  the  ornamented  gables  above.  It  was 
a  beautiful  view.     Mr.  Carlisle  paused. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  house  P  "  asked  he. 

"  I  think  I  prefer  the  ruined  old  priory  down  yonder,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  Do  you  still  feel  your  attraction  for  a  monastic  life  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Eleanor,  colouring  ;  "  I  think  they  must  have 
had  peaceable  old  lives  there,  with  nothing  to  trouble  them. 
And  they  could  plant  gardens  as  well  as  you  can." 

"As  the  old  ruins  are  rather  uninhabitable,  what  do  you 
think  of  entering  a  modern  priory  ?  "  It  pleased  him  to  see 
the  deep  rich  glow  on  Eleanor's  cheek  and  the  droop  of  her 
saucy  eyelids.  No  wonder  it  pleased  him ;  it  was  a  pretty  thing 
to  see,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  "  You  shall  be  Lady  Abbess,"  he 
•went  on  presently,  "  and  make  your  own  rules.  I  only  stipulate 
that  there  shall  be  no  Father  Confessor  except  myself." 

"  I  doubt  your  qualifications  for  that  office,"  said  Eleanor. 

*'  Suppose  you  try  me.     What  were  you  confessing  to  Dr. 

Cairnes  just  now  in  the  window?" "Nonsense,  Hobert!" 

said  Eleanor.  "  I  was  talking  of  something  you  would  not 
understand." 

"  You  underrate  me,"  said  he,  coolly.  "  My  powers  of  under- 
standing are  equal  to  the  old  gentleman's,  unless  I  am  mistaken 
in  myself.     What  are  you  unhappy  about,  darling  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  you  could  make  anything  of,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Cairnes  in  a  language  that  you  do  not 

understand.     Do  let  it  alone  !  " "  Did  he  report  you  truly 

to  have  used  the  English  word  '  unhappy  P  ' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  but,  Mr.  Carlisle,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  I  am  coming  to  it.  Darling,  do  you  think  you  would  be 
unhappy  at  the  Priory  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Eleanor,  confused. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  make  you  happy  there  ?  Speak, 
Eleanor — speak." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  be  happy  anywhere." 

"  What  makes  you  unhappy  ?     My  wife  must  not  hide  her 

heart  from  me." "Yes,  but  I  am  not  that  yet,"  said  Eleanor 

with  spirit,  rousing  up  to  assert  herself. 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her.     "  Ho^  long  first,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     Very  long." 
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"  What  is  very  long  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.     A  year  or  two  at  least." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  will  agree  to  that  ?  " 

Eleanor  knew  he  would  not,  and,  further,  saw  a  quiet  purpose 
in  his  face.  She  was  sure  he  had  fixed  upon  the  time,  if  not  the 
day.  She  felt  those  cobweb  bands  all  around  her.  Here  she 
was,  almost  in  bridal  attire,  at  his  side  already.  She  made  no 
answer. 

"  Divide  by  twelve,  and  get  a  quotient,  Eleanor." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  have  a  merry  Christmas — by  your  leave." 

Christmas  I  that  was  what  the  doctor  had  said.  Was  it  so 
far  without  her  leave  ?  Eleanor  felt  angry.  That  did  not 
hinder  her  feeling  frightened.  "  You  cannot  have  it  in  the  way 
you  propose,  Mr.  Carlisle.     I  am  not  ready  for  that." 

"  You  will  be,"  he  said,  coolly.  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  up 
to  London  after  Christmas ;  then  I  mean  to  instal  you  in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  in  the  summer  you  shall  go  to  Switzerland 
with  me.  Now  teU  me,  my  darling,  what  you  are  unhappy 
about." 

Eleanor  felt  tongue-tied  and  powerless.  The  last  words  had 
been  said  very  affectionately,  and  as  she  was  silent  they  were 
repeated. 

"  It  is  nothing  you  would  understand." "  Try  me." 

"  It  is  nothing  that  would  interest  you  at  all." 

"  Not  interest  me ! "  said  he ;  and  if  his  manner  had  been 
self-willed,  it  was  also  now  as  tender  and  gentle  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be.  He  folded  Eleanor  in  his  arms  caressingly  and 
waited  for  her  words.  "  Not  interest  me  !  Do  you  know  that 
from  your  riding-cap  to  the  very  gloves  you  pull  on  and  off", 
there  is  nothing  that  touches  you  that  does  not  interest  me. 
And  now  I  hear  my  wife — she  is  almost  that,  Eleanor — tell 
Dr.  Cairnes  that  she  is  not  happy.     I  must  know  why." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  think  about  it,  Mr.  Carlisle  !  It  is 
nothing  to  care  about  at  all.  I  was  speaking  to  Dr.  Cairnes  as 
a  clergyman." 

'•'  You  shall  not  call  me  Mr.  Carlisle.  Say  that  over  again, 
Eleanor." 

"  It  is  nothing  to  think  twice  about,  Mr.  Macintosh." 

"  You  were  speaking  to  Dr.  Cairnes  as  a  clergyman  P  "  he 
said,  laughing.  "  How  was  that  ?  I  can  think  but  of  one  way 
in  which  Dr.  Cairnes'  profession  concerns  you  and  me — was  it 
on  that  subject,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  It  was  only — I  was  only  going  to  ask  him  a  re- 
ligious question  that  interested  me." " K religious  question! 

Was  it  that  which  made  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  have  it.    I  knew  you  would  not  like  it." 
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"  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  will  not  have  it,"  said  he.  You,  my 
little  Eleanor,  gettinjf  up  a  religious  uneasiness  !  that  will  never 
do.  You,  who  are  as  sound  as  a  nut  and  as  sweet  as  a  Cape 
jessamine !  I  shall  prove  your  best  counsellor.  You  have 
not  had  rides  enough  over  the  moor  lately.  We  will  have 
an  extra  gallop  to-morrow,  and  after  Christmas  I  will  take 
care  of  you.     What  were  you  uneasy  about  ?  " 

"  Don't,  Robert !  "  said  Eleanor ;  "  do  not  ask  me  any  more 
about  it.     I  do  not  want  you  to  laugh  at  me." 

"  Laugh  at  you  !  "  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to  see  anybody 
else  do  that !  but  I  will,  as  much  as  I  like.  Do  you  know 
you  are  a  darling,  and  just  as  lovely  in  mind  as  you  are  in 
person  ?  Do  not  you  have  any  questions  with  the  old  priest ; 
I  do  not  like  it ;  come  to  me  with  your  difficulties  and  I  will 
manage  them  for  you.     Was  that  all,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Yes." "  Then  we  are  all  right — or  we  soon  shall  be." 

They  strolled  a  little  longer  over  the  soft  turf  in  the  soft  light. 

"  We  are  not  quite  all  right,"  said  Eleanor,  "  for  you  think 
I  will  do  what  I  will  not." "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  agreed  to  your  arrangements." "  You  will." 

"  Do  not  think  it,  Macintosh.  I  will  not."  He  looked  down 
at  her  smiling,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  She  had  spoken 
no  otherwise  than  gently,  and  with  more  secret  effort  than  she 
would  have  liked  him  to  know. 

"  You  shall  say  that  for  half  the  time  between  now  and 
Christmas,"  he  said,  "  and  after  that  you  will  adopt  another 
form  of  expression." 

"  If  I  say  it  at  all  I  shall  hold  to  it,  Macintosh." 

"  Then  do  not  say  it  at  all,  my  little  Eleanor,"  said  he,  lightly ; 
"  I  shall  make  you  give  it  up.  I  think  I  will  make  you  give  it 
up  now." "  You  are  not  generous,  Robert." 

"No,  I  suppose  I  am  not,"  he  said  contentedly.  "I  am 
forced  to  go  to  London  after  Christmas  and  I  cannot  go  without 
you.    Do  you  not  love  me  well  enough  to  give  me  that,  Eleanor  P  " 

Eleanor  was  silent.  She  was  not  willing  to  say  no ;  she 
could  .not  with  truth  say  yes.  Mr.  Carlisle  bent  down  to  look 
into  her  face. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Eleanor,  avoiding  his  eye. 

"  Kiss  me,  Nellie,  and  promise  that  you  will  be  my  goocl 
little  wife  at  Christmas." 

His  mother's  very  phrase.  Eleanor  rebelled  secretly,  but 
felt  powerless  under  those  commanding  eyes.  Perhaps  he  was 
aware  of  her  latent  obstinacy  ;  if  he  was,  he  also  knew  himself 
able  to  master  it ;  for  the  eyes  were  sparkling  with  pleasure  as 
well  as  with  wilfulness.  The  occasion  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a  contest  with  Mr.  Carlisle ;  Eleanor  was  not  ready  to 
brave  one  ;  ehe  hesitated  long  enough  to  show  her  rebellion,  and 
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tlien  yielded,  ingloriously  she  felt,  tliougli  on  the  whole  wisely. 
She  met  her  punishment.  The  offered  permission  was  not  only 
taken ;  she  was  laughed  at  and  rejoiced  over  triumphantly,  to 
Mr.  Carlisle's  content.  Eleanor  bore  it  as  well  as  she  could  ; 
wishing  that  she  had  not  tried  to  assert  herself  in  such  vain 
fashion,  and  feeling  her  discomfiture  complete. 

It  was  more  than  time  to  return  to  the  company.  Eleanor 
knew  what  a  mark  she  was  for  people's  eyes,  and  would  gladly 
have  screened  herself  behind  somebody  in  a  corner;  but 
Mr.  Carlisle  kept  full  possession  of  her.  "  He  walked  her  into 
the  room,  and  gently  retained  her  hand  in  its  place  while  he 
went  from  one  to  another,  obliging  her  to  stand  and  talk  or  to 
be  talked  to  with  him  through  the  whole  company.  Eleanor 
winced;  nevertheless  bore  herself  well  and  a  little  proudly 
until  the  evening  was  over. 

The  weather  had  changed,  and  the  ride  home  was  begun 
under  a  cloudy  sky.  It  grew  very  dark  as  they  went  on,  and  it 
was  impossible  in  many  places  to  see  the  path.  Mr.  Carlisle 
was  riding  with  her,  and  the  roads  were  well  known  to  him  and 
to  the  horses,  and  Eleanor  did  not  mind  it.  She  went  on  gayly 
with  him,  rather  delighting  in  the  novelty  and  adventure,  till 
she  heard  a  muttering  of  thunder.  It  was  the  only  thing 
Eleanor's  nerves  dreaded.  Her  spirits  were  checked ;  she 
became  silent  and  quiet,  and  hardly  heard  enough  to  respond  to 
her  companion's  talk.  She  was  looking  incessantly  for  that 
which  came  at  last  as  they  were  nearing  the  old  ruins  in  the 
valley  :  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  lit  up  the  beautiful  tower  with 
its  clinging  ivy,  revealed  for  an  instant  some  bits  of  wall  and 
the  thick_  clustering  trees,  then  left  a  blank  darkness.  The  same 
illumination  had  entered  the  hidden  places  of  memory,  and 
startled  into  vivid  life  the  scenes  and  the  thoughts  of  a  few 
months  ago.  All  Eleanor's  latent  uneasiness  was  aroused.  Her 
attention  was  absorbed  now,  from  this  point  until  they  got 
home,  in  watching  for  flashes  of  lightning.  They  came 
frequently,  but  the  storm  was,  after  all,  a  slight  one.  The 
lightning  lit  up  the  way  beautifully  for  the  other  members  of 
the  party.     To  Eleanor  it  revealed  something  more. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  leave-taking  at  the  door  bespoke  him  weU 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  evening.  Eleanor  shunned  the 
questions  and  remarks  of  her  family  and  went  to  her  own  room. 
There  she  sat  down,  in  her  riding-habit  and  with  her  head  in 
her  hands.  T^hat  use  was  it  for  her  to  be  baroness  of  Eythdale, 
to  be  mistress  of  the  Priory,  to  be  Mr.  Carlisle's  petted  and 
favoured  wife,  while  there  was  no  shield  between  her  head  and 
the  stroke  that  any  day  and  any  moment  might  bring?  And 
what  after  all  availed  an  earthly  coronet,  ever  so  bright,  which 
had  nothing  to  replace  it  when  its  fading  time  should  come? 
Eleanor  wanted  something  more. 
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CHAPTEE  Vir. 

■WITH     THE     FEENS. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

It  vraa  impossible  for  Eleanor  to  shake  oflF  the  feeling.  It 
rose  fresh  •with  her  the  next  day,  and  neither  her  own  nor 
Mr.  Carlisle's  efforts  could  dispose  of  it.  To  do  Eleanor  justice, 
she  did  not  herself  wish  to  lose  it,  unless  by  the  supply  of  her 
■want,  while  she  took  special  care  to  hide  her  trouble  from 
Mr.  Carlisle.  They  took  great  gallops  on  the  moor,  and  long 
rides  all  about  the  country.  The  rides  were  delightful;  the 
talks  were  gay  ;  but  in  them  all,  or  at  the  end  of  them  certainly, 
Eleanor's  secret  cry  was  for  some  shelter  for  her  unprotected 
head.  The  thought  would  come  up  in  every  possible  connection, 
till  it  haunted  her.  Not  her  approaching  marriage,  nor  the 
preparations  which  were  even  beginning  for  it,  nor  her  involun- 
tary subjection  to  all  Mr.  Carlisle's  pleasure,  so  much  dwelt 
with  Eleanor  now  as  the  question, — how  she  should  meet  the 
etorm  which  must  break  upon  her  some  day ;  or  rather  the 
sense  that  she  could  not  meet  it.  The  fairest  and  sweetest  scene, 
or  condition  of  things,  seemed  but  to  bring  up  this  thought  more 
vividly  by  very  force  of  contrast. 

Eleanor  hid  the  whole  within  her  own  heart,  and  the  fire 
burned  there  all  the  more.  Not  a  sign  of  it  must  Mr.  Carlisle 
see  ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Cairnes,  Eleanor  could  never  get  a  chance 
for  a  safe  talk  with  him.  Somebody  was  always  near,  or  might 
be  near.  The  very  effort  to  hide  her  thoughts  grew  sometimes 
irksome ;  and  the  whirl  of  engagements  and  occupations  in 
•which  she  lived  gave  her  a  stifled  feeling.  She  could  not  even 
indulge  herself  in  solitary  consideration  of  that  which  there  was 
nobody  to  help  her  consider. 

She  hailed  one  day  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Carlisle  must 
let  the  next  day  go  by  without  riding  or  seeing  her.  He  would 
be  kept  away  at  a  town  some  miles  off  on  county  business. 
Mr.  Carlisle  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  county  politics  and 
county  business  generally ;  made  himself  both  important  and 
popular,  and  lost  no  thread  of  influence  he  had  once  gathered 
into  his  hand.  So  Brompton  would  have  him  all  the  next  day, 
and  Eleanor  would  have  her  time  to  herself. 

That  she  might  secure  full  possession  of  it,  she  ordered  her 
pony  and  went  out  alone  after  luncheon.  She  could  not  get 
free  earlier.  Now  she  took  no  servant  to  follow  her,  and  started 
off  alone  to  the  moors.  It  was  a  delicious  autumn  day,  mild  and 
Btill  and  mellow.    Eleanor  got  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  human 
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habitations  ;  tlicn  let  her  pony  please  himself  in  his  paces 
■while  she  dropped  the  reins  and  thought.  It  was  hardly  in 
Eleanor's  nature  to  have  bitter  thoughts  ;  they  came  as  near 
it  on  this  occasion  as  they  were  apt  to  do  ;  they  were  very 
dissatisfied  thoughts.  She  was  on  the  whole  dissatisfied 
with  everybody  ;  with  herself  most  of  all  it  is  true ;  but  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Carlisle  had  a  share.  She  did  not  want  to  be 
married  at  Christmas ;  she  did  not  even  care  about  going  to 
Switzerland,  unless  by  her  own  good  leave  asked  and  obtained  ; 
she  was  not  willing  to  be  managed  as  a  child  ;  yet  Eleanor  was 
conscious  that  she  was  no  better  in  Mr.  Carlisle's  hands.  "  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  master  he  will  make,"  she  thought,  "  when 
he  has  me  entirely  in  his  power  ?  I  have  no  sort  of  liberty 
now."  It  humbled  her ;  it  was  her  own  fault ;  yet  Eleanor 
liked  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  thought  that  she  loved  him.  She  was 
young  yet  and  very  inexperienced.  She  also  liked  all  the 
splendour  of  the  position  he  gave  her.  Yet  above  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this,  through  the  dazzle  of  wealth  and  pleasure  and 
power,  Eleanor  discerned  now  a  want  these  could  not  fill.  What 
should  she  do  when  they  failed?  there  was  no  provision  in 
them  for  the  want  of  them.  Eleanor  forgot  her  loss  of  indepen- 
dence, and  pondered  these  thoughts  till  they  grew  bitter  with 
pain.  By  turns  she  wished  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Rhys,  who  she 
remembered  first  started  them;  or  wished  she  could  see  him  again. 

In  the  stillness  and  freedom  and  peace  of  the  wide  moor, 
Eleanor  had  fearlessly  given  herself  up  to  her  musings,  without 
thinking  or  caring  which  way  she  went.  The  pony,  finding  the 
choice  left  to  him,  had  naturally  enough  turned  off  into  a  track 
leading  over  some  wild  hills  where  he  had  been  bred ;  the 
locality  had  pleasant  associations  for  him.  But  it  had  none  of 
any  kind  for  Eleanor  ;  and  when  she  roused  herself  to  think  of 
it,  she  found  she  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  moor  and  drawing 
near  to  the  hills  aforesaid ;  a  bleak  and  dreary-looking  region, 
and  very  far  from  home.  Neither  was  she  very  sure  by  which 
way  she  might  soonest  regain  a  neighbourhood  that  she  knew. 
To  follow  the  path  she  M'as  on  and  turn  off  into  the  first  track 
that  branched  in  the  right  direction,  seemed  the  best  to  do ;  and 
she  roused  up  her  pony  to  an  energetic  little  gallop.  It  seemed 
little  after  the  long  bounds  Black  Maggie  would  take  through 
the  air ;  but  it  was  brisk  work  for  the  pony.  Eleanor  kept  him 
at  his  speed.  It  was  luxurious  to  be  alone  ;  ride  as  she  liked, 
slow  or  fast,  and  think  as  she  liked,  even  forbidden  thoughts. 
Her  own  mistress  once  more.  Eleanor  exulted  all  the  more 
because  she  was  a  rebel.  The  wild  moor  was  delicious ;  the 
freedom  was  delicious  ;  only  she  was  far  from  home  and  the 
afternoon  was  on  the  wane.     She  kept  the  pony  to  his  speed. 

By  the  base  of  the  hills,  near  to  which  the  road  led  her,  stood 
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a  miserable  little  house.  It  needed  but  a  look  at  the  place  to 
decide  that  the  people  who  lived  in  it  must  be  also  miserable, 
and  probably  in  more  ways  than  one.  Eleanor,  who  had 
intended  asking  there  for  some  news  of  her  whereabouts  and 
the  roads,  changed  her  mind  as  she  drew  near  and  resolved  to 
pass  the  house  at  a  gallop.  So  much  for  wise  resolves.  The 
miserable  children  who  dwelt  in  the  house  had  been  that  day 
making  a  bonfire  for  their  amusement  right  on  her  track.  The 
hot  ashes  were  still  there ;  the  pony  set  his  feet  in  them,  reared 
high,  and  threw  his  rider,  who  had  never  known  the  pony  do 
such  a  thing  before,  and  had  no  reason  to  expect  it  of  him. 
Eleanor  was  thrown  clean  off  on  the  ground,  and  fell  stunned. 

She  picked  herself  up,  after  a  few  minutes,  to  find  no  bouea 
broken,  the  miserable  hut  close  by,  and  two  children  and  an 
old  crone  looking  at  her.  The  pony  had  concluded  it  a  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  and  departed,  showing  a  clean  pair  of 
heels.  Eleanor  gathered  her  dress  in  her  hand  and  looked  at 
the  people  who  were  staring  at  her.     Such  faces  ! 

"  What  place  is  this?  "  she  asked,  forcing  herself  to  be  bold. 
The  answer  was  utterly  unintelligible.  All  Eleanor  could 
make  out  was  the  hoarsely  or  thickly  put  question,  "  Be  you 
hurted  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you — not  at  all,  I  believe,"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly, for  she  had  not  got  over  the  shock  of  her  fail.  "  How 
far  am  I  from  the  village  of  Wiglands  ?  " 

Again  the  words  that  were  spoken  in  reply  gave  no  meaning 
to  her  ear. 

"  Boys,  will  one  of  you  show  me  the  nearest  way  there  ?  I 
will  give  you  something  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

The  children  stared  at  her  and  at  each  other;  but  Eleanor  was 
more  comprehensible  to  them  than  they  to  her.  The  old  woman 
said  some  hoarse  words  to  the  children ;  and  then  one  of  them 
stepped  forth  and  said  strangely,  "  I'ze  go  wiz  ye." 

"  I'll  reward  him  for  it,"  said  Eleanor,  nodding  to  the  old 
grandmother ;  and  set  off,  very  glad  to  be  walking  away.  She 
did  not  breathe  freely  till  a  good  many  yards  of  distance  were 
between  her  and  the  hut,  where  the  crone  and  the  other  child  still 
remained  watching  her.  There  might  be  others  of  the  family 
coming  home ;  and  Eleanor  walked  at  a  brave  pace  until  she  had 
well  left  the  little  hut  behind,  out  of  all  fear  of  pursuit.  Then 
she  began  to  feel  that  she  was  somewhat  shattered  by  her  fall  and 
getting  tired,  and  she  went  more  gently.  But  it  was  a  long,  long 
way  ;  the  reach  of  moor  seemed  endless  ;  for  it  was  a  very 
difierent  thing  to  go  over  it  on  Black  Maggie's  feet  from  going* 
over  it  on  her  own.  Eleanor  was  exceedingly  weary,  and  still 
the  brown  common  stretched  away  on  all  sides  of  her ;  and  the 
distant  tuft  of  vegetation  which  announced  the  village  of  Wig- 
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lands,  stood  afar  off,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  nearer  after 
miles  of  walking.  Before  they  reached  it  Eleanor's  feet  were 
dragpng  after  one  another  in  weariest  style.  She  could  not 
possibly  go  on  to  the  Lodge  without  stopping  to  rest.  How 
should  she  reward  and  send  back  her  guide?  As  she  was 
thinking  of  this,  Eleanor  saw  the  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
stray  cottage  hid  among  the  trees ;  it  was  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage. 
Her  heart  sprang  with  a  sudden  temptation — doubted,  balanced, 
and  resolved.  She  had  excuse  enough ;  she  would  do  a  rebellious 
thing.  She  would  go  there  and  rest.  It  might  give  her  a 
chance  to  see  Mr.  Ehys  and  hear  him  talk ;  it  might  not.  If  the 
chance  came,  why  she  would  be  very  glad  of  it.  Eleanor  had  no 
money  about  her ;  she  hastily  detached  a  gold  pencil-case  from 
her  watch-chain  and  put  it  into  the  ragged  creature's  hand 
who  had  guided  her ;  saw  him  turn  his  back,  then  went  with  a 
sort  of  stealthy  joy  to  the  front  of  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage, 
pushed  the  door  open  softly,  and  went  in. 

JS^obody  was  there — not  a  cat ;  it  was  all  still.  An  inner  door 
stood  ajar;  within  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  low  and 
pleasant.  Eleanor  supposed  Mrs.  Williams  would  make  her 
appearance  in  a  minute,  and  sank  down  on  the  first  chair  that 
offered ;  sank  even  her  head  in  her  hands  for  very  weariness 
and  the  very  sense  of  rest  and  security  gained.  The  chair  was 
one  standing  by  the  fire  and  near  the  open  inner  door ;  the 
voices  came  quite  plainly  through,  and  the  next  minute  let 
Eleanor  know  that  one  of  them  was  the  voice  of  her  little  sister 
Julia  ;  she  heard  one  of  Julia's  joyous  utterances.  The  other 
voice  belonged  to  Mr.  Hhys.  Ho  sound  of  Mrs.  Williams. 
Eleanor  sat  still,  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands,  and  listened. 

It  seemed  that  Julia  was  looking  at  something — or  some  col- 
lection of  things.  Eleanor  could  hear  the  slight  rustling  of 
paper  handled — then  a  pause  and  talk.  Julia  had  a  great  deal 
to  say.  Eleanor  presently  made  out  that  they  were  looking  at  a 
collection  of  plants.  She  felt  so  tired  that  she  had  no  inclination 
to  move  a  single  muscle.     Mind  and  body  sat  still  to  listen. 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  she  heard  Julia  say. 

"  Mountain  fern." 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful !     Oh,  that's  as  pretty  as  a  feather." 

"  If  you  saw  them  growing,  dozens  of  them  springing  from 
the  same  root,  you  would  think  them  beautiful.  Then  those 
brown  edgings  are  black  as  jet  and  glossy." 

"  Are  those  the  tkeccB,  Mr.  Ehys  P  " 

"  Yes.  The  Lastrseas,  and  all  their  family,  have  the  fruit  in 
those  little  round  spots,  each  with  its  own  covering ;  that  is 
their  mark." 

"  It  is  so  funny  that  plants  should  have  families,"  said  Julia. 
"  Now,  is  this  one  of  the  family,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  " 
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"  Cerlaluly  ;  lliat  is  a  Cystopteris." 

•'  It's  a  dear  little  thing  !    Where  did  you  get  it,  Mr.  Ehya  P" 

"  I  do  not  remember.  They  gro\y  in  many  places  ;  you  find 
them  on  rocks  and  walls." 

"  I  don't  find  them,"  said  Julia.  "  I  wish  I  could.  JSTovr  -n-hat 
is  that  ?  " 

"  Another  of  the  family,  but  not  a  Cystopteris.  That  is  the 
Holly  fern.  Do  you  see  how  stiff  and  prickly  it  is  ?  That  was 
a  troublesome  one  to  manage.  I  gathered  it  on  a  high  mountain 
in  Wales,  I  think." 

"  Are  high  mountains  good  places  ?" 

"  For  the  mountain  ferns.  That  is  another  Lastrsca  you  have 
now ;  that  is  very  elegant.  That  grows  on  mountains  too,  but 
also  on  many  other  places  ;  shoots  up  in  elegant  tufts  almost  a 
yard  high.  I  have  seen  it  very  beautiful.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe  the  indusium  is  something  of  a  IQac  colour,  spotting  the 
frond  in  double  rows — as  you  see  it  there.  I  have  seen  these 
Lastrasas  and  others  growing  in  great  profusion  on  a  wild  place 
in  Devonshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rushing  torrent  of  a 
river.  The  spray  flew  up  on  the  rocks  and  stones  along  its 
banks,  keeping  them  moist,  and  sometimes  overflowed  them ; 
and  there,  in  the  vegetable  matter  that  had  by  little  and  little 
collected,  there  was  such  a  show  of  ferns  as  I  have  not  often 
seen.  Another  Lastrjea  grew,  I  should  think,  five  feet  high ; 
and  this  one,  and  the  Lady  fern.  Turn  the  next  sheet — there  it 
is.     That  is  the  Lady  fern." 

"  How  perfectly  beautiful !"  Julia  exclaimed.  "  Is  that  a 
Lastraea  too  ?"  Mr.  Rhys  laughed  a  little  as  he  answered  "  No." 
Until  then  his  voice  had  kept  the  quiet  even  tone  of  feeble 
strength.  . 

"  Why  is  it  called  Lady  fern  ?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  because  it  is  so  delicate  in  its 
structure — perhaps  because  it  is  so  tender.     It  does  not  bear 

being  broken  from  its  root." "  But  I  think  Eleanor  is  as 

strong  as  anybody,"  said  Julia. 

"Don't  you  remember  how  iU  she  was,  only  from  having 
wetted  her  feet  last  summer  ?  "  said  Mr.  E,hys  with  perfect  gravity. 

"Well,  what  is  that?"  said  Juha,  not  liking  the  inference 
they  were  coming  to. 

"  That  is  a  little  fern  that  loves  the  wet.  It  grows  by  water- 
falls— those  are  its  homes.  It  grows  close  to  the  fall,  where  it 
will  be  constantly  watered  by  the  spray  from  it ;  sometimes  this 
little  half-brother  it  has,  the  Oak  fern,  is  found  there  along  with 
it.     They  are  elegant  species." 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  go  to  the  waterfalls  and  climb  up  to  get 
them,"  said  Julia.  "  What  do  you  call  these  little  wet  beauties, 
Mr.  Rhys  P" "  Polypodies." 
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"  Polypodies  !     Notit,  Mr.  Ehys,— Ob,  what  is  this  ?     This  is 

prettiest  of  all," "  Yes,  one  of  the  very  prettiest.     I  found 

that  in  a  cave,  a  wet  cave,  by  the  sea.  That  is  the  sort  of  home 
it  likes." 

"In  Wales?" 

"  In  Wales  I  have  found  it,  and  elsewhere ;  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  but  always  by  the  sea ;  in  places  where  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  other  beautiful  things." 

"  By  the  sea,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  Why  I  have  been  there,  and  I  did 
not  see  anything  but  the  waves  and  the  sand  and  the  rocks." 

"  You  did  not  know  where  to  look." 

"Where  did  you  look  ?" 

"  Under  the  rocks ; — and  in  them." "  In  the  rocksy^sir  ?" 

"  In  their  clefts  and  hollows  and  caves.  In  caves  which  I 
could  only  reach  in  a  boat,  or  by  going  in  at  low  tide  ;  then  I 
saw  things  more  beautiful  than  a  fairy  palace,  Julia." 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?" "  Animals — and  plants." 

"Beautiful  animals?" "Very  beautiful." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  take  me  with  you,  Mr.  Ehys.  I 
would  not  mind  wetting  my  feet.  I  will  be  a  Hard  fern — not  a 
Lady  fern.  Eleanor  shall  Ibe  the  lady.  O,  Mr.  Ehys,  won't  you 
hate  to  leave  England?" 

"  There  are  plenty  of  beautiful  things  where  I  am  going, 
Julia — if  I  get  well." "  But  the  people  are  so  bad!  " 

"  That  is  why  I  want  to  go  to  them." 

"  But  what  can  you  do  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  them  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Julia.  Th.ey  have  never 
heard  of  Him ;  that  is  why  they  are  so  evil." 

"  Maybe  they  won't  believe  you,  Mr.  Ehys." 

"  Maybe  they  will.  But  the  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  go 
all  the  same." "  How,  Mr.  Ehys?" 

He  answered  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Paul — "  How  shall 
they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? "  There  was  a  sorrowful 
depth  in  his  tones,  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  little 
listener. 

"  Mr.  Ehys,  they  are  such  dreadfully  bad  people,  they  might 
kill  you  and  eat  you." "  Yes." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  ?" "  No." 

There  is  strangely  much  sometimes  expressed,  one  can  hardly 
say  how,  in  the  tone  of  a  single  word.  So  it  was  with  this  word, 
even  to  the  ears  of  Eleanor  in  the  next  room.  It  was  round  and 
sweet,  un trembling,  with  something  like  a  vibration  of  joy  in  its 
low  utterance.  It  was  but  a  word  said  in  answer  to  a  child's 
idle  question ;  it  pierced  like  a  barbed  arrow  through  all  the 
involutions  of  another  heart,  down  into  the  core.  It  was  an 
accent  of  strength  and  quiet  and  fearless  security,  though  spoken 
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by  lips  that  were  very  uncertain  of  their  tenure  of  life.  It  gave 
the  chord  that  Eleanor  wanted  sounded  in  her  own  soul ;  where 
now  there  was  no  harmony  at  all,  but  sometimes  a  jarring  clang, 
and  sometimes  an  echo  of  fear. 

"  But,  Mr.  Khys,  aren't  they  very  dreadful,  over  there  where 
you  want  to  go  ?"  Julia  said. 

"Very  dreadful;    more  than  you  can  possibly  imagine,  or 

than  I  can,  perhaps." "  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  go.     Mr. 

Rhys,  I  think  Mrs.  Williams  stays  a  great  while — it  is  time  the 
kettle  was  on  for  your  tea." 

Eleanor  had  hardly  time  to  be  astonished  at  this  most  novel 
display  of  careful  housewifery  on  her  little  sister's  part,  whom, 
indeed,  she  would  have  supposed  to  be  ignorant  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  kettle  existed  ;  when  Julia  came  bounding  into  the 
outer  room  to  look  after  the  article,  or  after  the  old  dame  who 
should  take  charge  of  it.  She  stopped  short,  and  Eleanor  raised 
her  head.  Julia's  exclamation  was  hearty.  *'  Hush ! "  whispered 
Eleanor. 

"  What  should  I  hush  for  ?  there's  nobody  here  but  Mr. 
Rhys  in  the  other  room ;  and  he  was  saying  the  other  day  that 
he  wanted  to  see  you."  Back  she  bounded.  "  Mr.  Ehys,  here's 
Eleanor  in  the  other  room,  and  no  Mrs.  Williams." 

Eleanor  heard  the  quiet  answer — "  Tell  your  sister  that,  as  I 
cannot  walk  out  to  see  her,  perhaps  she  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
come  in  here."  There  was  nothing  better  in  the  circumstances  ; 
indeed,  Eleanor  felt  she  must  go  in  to  explain  herself;  she  only 
waited  for  Julia's  brisk  summons — "  Eleanor,  Mr.  Ehys  wants 
to  see  you  ! " — and  gathering  up  her  habit  she  walked  into  the 
other  room  as  steadily  as  if  she  had  all  the  right  in  the  world  to 
be  there  ;  bearing  herself  a  little  proudly,  for  a  sudden  thought 
of  Mr.  Carlisle  came  over  her.  Mr.  Khys  was  lying  on  the 
couch,  as  she  had  seen  him  before  ;  but  she  was  startled  at  the 
paleness  of  his  face,  made  more  startling  by  the  very  dark  eye- 
brows and  bushy  hair.  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  as  she 
came  in,  and  Eleanor  could  not  refuse  to  give  him  her  hand. 
"  I  ought  to  apologize  for  not  rising  to  receive  you,"  he  said, — 
"  but  you  see  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  llhys.    Are  you  less  strong  than  you 

were  a  few  weeks  ago  ?  " "  I  seem  to  have  no  strength  at  all 

now,"  he  answered  with  a  half  laugh.  "  Will  you  not  sit  down  P 
Julia,  suppose  you  coax  the  lire  to  burn  a  little  brighter,  for 
your  sister's  welcome." 

"  She  can  do  it  herself,"  said  Julia.  "  I  am  going  to  see  to 
the  fire  in  the  other  room." "  No,  tliat  would  be  inhospit- 
able," Mr.  Ehys  said  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe  your 
sister  knows  how,  JuHa.  She  has  not  learned  as  many  things  as 
you  have." 
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Juha  gave  h  '.r  frienda  very  loving  look  and  went  at  the  fire 
without  more  words.     Eleanor  sat  under  a  strange  spell      She 
hardly  kneu^  her  sister  in  that  look  ;  and  there  \vas  about  the 
pale  pure  face  that  lay  on  the  couch,  with  its  shining  eyes  an 
atmosphere  of  influence  that  subdued  and  enthralled  her  '  It 
was  with  an  effort  that  she  roused  herself  to  give  the  intended 
explanation  of  her  being  in  that  place.     Mr.  Ehys  heard  her 
throughout.      "  I  am  very  glad  you  were  thrown,"    he  said, 
since  It  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 
"  Mr.  Carhsle  will  never  let  you  ride  alone  again— that  is  one 
thing !      said  Julia.     And  having  finished  the  fire  and  her  ex- 
damatory  comments  together,  she  ran  off  into  the  other  room 
Her  last  words  had  called  up  a  deep  flush  on  Eleanor's  face. 
Mr.  Hhys  waited  till  it  had  passed  quite  away,  then  he  asked 
very  ca  mly,  and  putting  the  question  also  with  his  bright  eves 
How  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  "      The  eyes  were 
bright,  not  with  the  specular  brightness  of  many  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort   of  fulness  of  light  and  keenness  of  intelligent  vision. 
Eleanor  knew  perfectly  well  to  what  they  referred.    She  shrank 
within   herself,  cowered,  and  hesitated.     Then  made  a  brave 
MrEh"^?"'''^"'  ^^''^  *^^  question.    "How  have  you  been, 
f  I'J  ^t^f  been  well,"  he  said.     "  You  know  it  is  the  privilege 
ot  the  children  of  God  to  glory  in  tribulations.     That  is  whit 
1  am  doing. 

"  Have  you  been  so  very  ill  ?  "  asked  Eleanor. 

"My  illness  gives  me  no  pain,"  he  answered;  "it  only  in- 
capacitates me  for  doing  anything.  And  at  first  that  was  more 
grievous  to  me  than  you  can  understand.  With  so  much  to  do 
and  with  my  heart  m  the  work,  it  seemed  as  if  my  Master  had  laid 
me  aside  and  said,  "  You  shall  do  no  more  ;  you  shall  lie  there 
and  not  speak  my  name  to  men  any  longer.'  It  gave  me  great 
pain  at  first— I  was  tempted  to  rebel;  but  now  I  know  that 
patience  worketh  experience.  I  thank  Him  for  the  lessons  He 
has  taught  me.  I  am  willing  to  go  out  and  be  useful,  or  to  lie 
here  and  be  comparatively  useless,— just  as  my  Lord  will!" 
Ihe  slow  deliberate  utterance,  which  testified  at  once  of  physical 
weakness  and  mental  power,  the  absolute  repose  of  the  bright 
face,  touched  Eleanor  profoundly.  She  sat  spell-bound,  for- 
getting her  overthrow  and  her  fatigue  and  everything  else  :  only 
conscious  of  her  struggling  thoughts  and  cares  of  the  weeks 
past,  and  ot  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  one  person  she 
knew  who  had  the  key  to  them.  "  Having  so  few  opportuni- 
ties, he  went  on,  "you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  hail  every 
^^\  that  offers,  of  speaking  in  my  Master's  name.  I  know 
that  He  has  summoned  you  to  His  service.  Miss  Powle— is  He 
your  Master  yet  ?  " 
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Eleanor  pushed  her  chair  round,  grating  it  on  the  fioor,  so  as 
to  turn  her  face  a  little  away,  and  answered.  "  No." 

"  You  have  heard  His  call  to  you  ?  "  Eleanor  felt  her  whole 
heart  convulsed  in  the  struggle  to  answer  or  not  answer  this 
question.  With  great  difficulty  she  kept  herself  outwardly  per- 
fectly quiet ;  and  at  last  said  hoarsely,  looking  away  from  Mr. 
Ehys  into  the  fire,  "  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

*'  Have  you  yielded  obedience  to  His  commands  ?  "  he  said, 
disregarding  her  words. 

"  i  do  not  know  what  they  are,  "  Eleanor  answered. 

"  Have  you  sought  to  find  them  out  P  " 

She  hesitated,  and  said  "  No."  Her  face  was  completely 
turned  away  from  him  now ;  but  the  tender  intonation  of  the 
next  words  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  her  heart  and  brain. 

"  Then  your  head  is  uncovered  yet  by  that  helmet  of  security 
which  you  were  anxious  about  a  little  time  ago?  " 

It  was  the  speech  of  somebody  who  saw  right  into  her  heart 
and  knew  all  that  was  going  on  there ;  what  was  the  use  of 
holding  out  and  trying  to  maintain  appearances?  Eleanor's 
head  sank  ;  her  heart  gave  way  ;  she  burst  into  tears.  Now 
was  her  chance,  she  thought ;  the  ice  was  broken ;  she  would 
ask  of  Mr.  Ehys  all  she  wanted  to  know,  for  he  could  tell  her. 
Before  another  word  was  spoken,  in  rushed  Julia. 

"  I've  got  that  going,"  she  said  ;  "  you  shall  have  some  tea 
directly,  Mr.  Ehys.  I  hope  Mrs.  Williams  will  stay  away  till 
I  get  through.  Now  it  will  take  a  little  while— come  here, 
Eleanor,  and  look  at  these  beautiful  ferns." 

Eleanor  was  sitting  upright  again  ;  she  had  driven  the  tears 
back.  She  hoped  for  another  chance  of  speaking,  when  Julia 
should  go  to  get  her  tea  ready.  In  the  meanwhile  she  moved 
her  seat,  as  her  sister  desired  her,  to  look  over  the  ferns.  This 
brought  her  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  couch,  where  Julia 
sat  on  a  low  bench,  turning  the  great  sheets  of  paper  on  the 
floor  before  her.  It  brought  Eleanor's  face  into  full  view,  too, 
she  knew  ;  but  now  she  did  not  care  for  that.  Julia  went  on 
rapturously  with  the  ferns,  asking  information  as  before ;  and 
in  Mr.  Ehys's  answers  there  was  a  grave  tone  of  preoccupation 
which  thrilled  on  Eleanor's  ear  and  kept  her  own  mind  to  the 
point  where  it  had  been.  "  Are  there  ferns  out  there  where 
you  are  going  if  you  get  well,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  new  ones  ?  " 
•'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."  ^  ^^ 

"  Then  you  will  gather  them  and  dry  them,  won't  you  ?  ' 

"  I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  may." "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 

go !     O  Mr.  Ehys,  tell  Eleanor  about  that  place ;  she  don't 
know  about  it.     Tell  her  what  you  told  me." 

He  did  ;  perhaps  to  fill  up  the  time  and  take  Eleanor's  atten- 
tion from  herself  for  the  moment.     He  gave  a  short  account  of 
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the  people  in  question ;  a  people  of  fine  physical  and  even  mental 
development,  for  savages  ;  inhabiting;  a  country  of  great  beauty 
and  rich  natural  resources  ;  but  at  the  same  time  sunk  in  the 
most  abject  depths  of  moral  debasement.  A  country  -where 
the  "  works  of  the  devil "  had  reached  their  utmost  vigour ; 
where  men  lived  but  for  vile  ends,  and  took  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men  and  each  other  with  the  utmost  ruthlessness  and 
carelessness  and  horrible  cruelty ;  and  more  than  that,  where 
they  dishonoured  human  life  by  abusing,  and  even  eating,  the 
forms  in  which  human  life  had  residence.  It  was  a  terrible 
picture  Mr.  E-hys  drew,  in  a  few  words ;  so  terrible,  that  it 
did  take  Eleanor's  attention  from  all  else  for  the  time.  "  Is 
other  life  safe  there  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Do  the  white  people  who 
go  there  feel  themselves  secure  ?  " 

"  I  presume  they  do  not." 

"  Then  why  go  to  such  a  horrible  place  ?  " 

"Why  not?  "he  asked.     "The  darker  they  are,   the   more 

they  want  light." "  But  it  is  to  jeopardize  the  very  life  you 

wish  to  use  for  them." 

Mr.  Ehys  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 
only  to  make  a  remark  about  the  fern  which  lay  displayed  on 
the  floor  before  Julia.  "  That  Hart's-tongue,"  said  he,  "  I 
gathered  from  a  cavern  on  the  sea-coast — where  it  grew  hang- 
ing down  from  the  roof — quantities  of  it." 

"  In  a  dark  cavern,  Mr.  Ehys  P  "  said  Julia. 

"  Not  in  a  dark  part  of  the  cavern.  No,  it  grew  only  where 
it  could  have  the  light.  Miss  Powle,  I  am  of  David's  mind— 
*  In  God  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will  not  fear  what  flesh  can 
do  to  me.' " 

He  looked  up  at  Eleanor  as  he  spoke.  The  slight  smile,  the 
look,  in  Eleanor's  mood  of  mind,  were  like  a  coal  of  fire  dropped 
into  her  heart.  It  burned.  She  said  nothing ;  sat  still  and 
looked  at  the  fern  on  the  floor. 

"  But  will  you  not  feel  afraid,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  "  said  Julia. 

"  Why  no,  Julia.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  You 
forget  who  will  be  with  me."  Julia  with  that  jumped  up  and 
ran  off  to  see  about  her  fire  and  kettle  in  the  other  room. 
Eleanor  and  Mr.  Ehys  were  left  alone.  The  latter  did  not 
speak.    Eleanor  longed  to  hear  more,  and  made  a  great''effort. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said  hoarsely,  for  in  the  stir 
of  her  feelings  she  could  not  command  a  clear  voice.  "  You 
say.  He  will  be  with  you.  What  do  you  meanP  We  cannot 
see  him  now.     How  will  he  be  with  you  ?  " 

She  had  raised  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  strange  softness  and 
light  pass  over  the  face  she  was  looking  at.  Indefinable,  un- 
accountable, she  yet  saw  it ;  a  shining  from  the  spiritual  glory 
within,  which  Eleanor  recognized,  though  she  had  never  seen 
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it  before.  Fire  and  water  were  in  those  briijlit  eves  at  onoe  ; 
and  Eleanor  guessed  the  latter  evidence  of  emotion  was  for  his 
ignorant  questioner.  She  had  no  heart  left.  By  such  a  flash 
of  revelation  the  light  from  one  spirit  showed  the  other  its 
darkness  ;  dimly  known  to  her  before  ;  but  now,  once  and  for 
ever,  she  knew  where  she  stood  and  where  he  stood,  and  what 
the  want  of  her  life  must  be,  tUl  she  should  stand  there  too. 
Her  face  showed  but  a  little  of  the  work  going  on  with  heav- 
ings  and  strugglings  in  her  mind ;  yet,  douljtless,  it  was  as 
readable  to  her  companion  as  his  had  been  to  her.  She  could 
only  hear  at  the  time — afterwards  she  pondered — the  words 
of  his  reply. 

"  I  cannot  show  him  to  you  ; — but  he  will  show  himself  to 
yeu,  if  you  seek  him." 

There  was  no  chance  for  more  words ;  Julia  came  in  again, 
and  was  thereafter  bustling  in  and  out,  getting  her  cup  of  tea 
ready,  Eleanor  could  not  meet  her  little  sister's  looks  and  pro- 
bable words ;  she  turned  hastily  from  the  ferns  and  the  couch 
and  put  herself  at  the  window  with  her  back  to  everybody. 
There  was  a  wild  cry  in  her  heart — "  What  shall  I  do  !  what 
shall  I  do  !  "  One  thing  she  must  have,  or  be  miserable  ;  how 
was  she  to  make  it  her  own  ?  As  soon  as  she  turned  her  face 
from  that  cottage  room  and  what  was  in  it,  she  must  meet  the 
full  blast  of  opposing  currents;  unfavourable,  adverse,  over- 
whelming. Her  light  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  that 
blast,  Eleanor  knew ;  it  would  be  blown  out  directly — and  she 
left  in  darkness.  In  a  desperate  sense  of  this,  a  desperate  re- 
solve to  overcome  it  somehow,  a  despairing  powerlessness  to 
contend,  she  sat  at  the  window,  seeing  nothing.  She  was 
brought  to  herself  at  last  by  Julia's,  "  Eleanor — Mr.  Ehys 
wants  you  to  take  a  cup  of  tea."  Eleanor  turned  round  me- 
chanically, took  the  cup,  and  changed  her  place  for  one  near 
the  fire. 

She  never  forgot  that  scene.  Julia's  part  in  it  gave  it  a  most 
strange  air  to  Eleanor ;  so  did  her  own.  Julia  was  moving 
about,  quite  at  home,  preparing  cups  of  tea  for  everybody,  her- 
self included,  and  waiting  upon  Mr.  Rhys  with  a  steady  care 
and  afiectionate  attention,  which  evidently  met  with  an  affec- 
tionate return.  The  cottage  room,  with  its  plain  furniture ;  the 
little,  common  blue  cups  in  which  the  tea  was  served ;  the  fire 
in  the  chimney  on  the  coarse  iron  fire-dogs  ;  the  reclining  figure 
on  the  couch,  and  her  own  riding-habit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  ;  were  all  stereotyped  on  Eleanor's  memory  for  ever.  The 
tea  refreshed  her  very  much. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  home,  Miss  Powle  ?  "  asked  her 
host.     "  Have  you  sent  for  a  carriage  ?  " 

"  jMo  ;  I  saw  nobody  to  send.    I  can  walk  it  quite  well  now," 
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said  Eleanor  ;  and  feeling  that  the  time  was  come,  she  set  down 
her  teacup,  and  came  to  bid  her  host  good-bye,  though  she 
shrank  from  doing  it.  She  gave  him  her  hand  again,  Imt  she 
had  no  words  to  speak. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  he.  "I  am  sorry  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
come  and  see  you ;  I  would  take  that  liberty." 

"  And  so  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  thought  Eleanor,  as  she 
went  out  of  the  cottage,  "  and  nobody  will  ever  speak  any  more 
words  to  me  of  what  I  want  to  hear ;  and  what  will  become  of 
me !  What  chance  shall  I  have  very  soon — what  chance  have  I 
now — to  attend  to  these  things? — to  get  right .P  And  what 
chance  would  all  these  things  have  with  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  I  could 
manage  my  mother.     What  wiU  become  of  me  !  " 

Eleanor  walked  and  thought,  both  hard,  till  she  got  past  the 
village  :  finding  herself  alone,  thought  got  the  better  of  haste, 
and  she  threw  herself  down  under  a  tree  to  collect  some  order 
and  steadiness  in  her  mind,  if  possible,  before  other  interests 
and  distractions  broke  in.  She  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands  a  good  while.  And  one  conclusion  Eleanor's  thoughts 
came  to :  that  there  was  a  thing  more  needful  than  other  things  ; 
and  tliat  she  would  hold  that  one  thing  first  in  her  mind,  and 
keep  it  first  in  her  endeavours,  and  make  all  her  arrangements 
accordingly.  Eleanor  was  young  and  untried,  but  her  mind  had  a 
tolerable  back-bone  of  stiffness  when  once  aroused  to  take  action ; 
her  conclusion  meant  something.  She  rose  up,  then  ;  looked  to 
see  how  far  down  the  sun  was  ;  and,  turning  to  pursue  her  walk 
vigorously,  found  Mr.  Carlisle  at  her  side.  He  was  as  much 
surprised  as  she.     "  Why,  Eleanor,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Trying  to  get  home.     I  have  been  thrown  from  my  pony." 

"  Thrown  ! — where?" "  Away  on  the  moor — I  don't  know 

where.     I  never  was  there  before.     I  am  not  hurt." 

"  Then  how  came  you  here  ?  " "  Walked  here,  sir." 

"And  where  are  your  servants  ?  " You  forget ;  I  am  only 

Eleanor  Powle.  I  do  not  go  with  a  train  after  me.'*"  But  she 
was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  affair.  "  You  must 
not  go  alone  in  that  way  again,"  said  he,  decidedly.  •'  Sit  down 
again." 

"  Look  where  the  sun  is  ;  I  am  going  home,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Sit  down.     I  am  going  to  send  for  a  carriage." 

Eleanor  protested  in  vain.  Mr.  Carlisle  sent  his  groom  on 
to  the  lodge  with  the  message,  and  the  heels  of  the  horses  were 
presently  clattering  in  the  distance.    Eleanor  stood  still. 

"  I  do  not  want  rest,"  she  insisted.  "  I  am  ready  to  walk 
home,  and  able.    I  have  been  resting." "  How  long?  " 

"A  long  while.  I  went  into  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage  and 
rested  there.    I  would  rather  go  on." 

He  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  turned  towards  the  Lodge, 
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but  permitted  her,  after  all,  to  move  only  at  the  gentlest  of 
rates.  "  You  Tvill  not  go  out  in  this  way  again  ?  "  he  said  ;  and 
the  words  were  more  an  expression  of  his  own  will  than  an 
inquiry  as  to  hers. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not,"  Eleanor  answered. 

•'  I  do  not  like  that  you  should  be  walking  over  moors  and 
taking  shelter  in  cottages,  without  protection." 

"  I  can  protect  myself.     I  know  what  is  due  to  me." 

"  You  must  remember  what  is  due  to  we,"  he  said,  laughing, 
and  stopping  her  lips  when  she  would  have  replied.  Eleanor 
walked  along,  silenced,  and  for  the  moment  subdued.  The  wish 
■was  in  her  heart  to  have  let  Mr.  Carlisle  know  in  some  degree 
what  bent  her  spirit  was  taking  :  to  have  given  him  some  hint 
of  what  he  must  expect  in  her  when  she  became  his  wife.  She 
could  not  find  how  to  do  it ;  she  could  not  see  the  way  to  begin. 
So  far  was  Mr.  Carlisle  from  the  whole  world  of  religious 
interests  and  concerns,  that  to  introduce  it  to  him  seemed  like 
bringing  opposite  poles  together.  She  walked  by  his  side  very 
silent  and  doubtful.  He  thought  she  was  tired  ;  put  her  into 
the  carriage  with  great  tenderness  when  it  came ;  and  at  parting 
from  her  in  the  evening  desiyed  her  to  go  early  to  rest. 

Eleanor  was  very  little  likely  to  do  it.  The  bodily  adventures 
of  the  day  had  left  little  trace,  or  little  that  was  regarded  ;  the 
mental  journey  had  been  much  more  lasting  in  its  effects.  That 
night  there  was  a  young  moon,  and  Eleanor  sat  at  her  window 
looking  out  into  the  shadowy  indistinctness  of  the  outer  world, 
while  she  tried  to  resolve  the  confusion  of  her  mind  into  some- 
thing like  visible  order  and  definiteness.  Two  points  were  clear, 
and  seemed  to  loom  up  larger  and  clearer  the  longer  she  thought 
about  them  ;  her  supreme  need  of  that  which  she  had  not — the 
faith  and  deliverance  of  religion  ;  and  the  adverse  influence  and 
opposition  of  Mr.  Carlisle  in  all  the  efforts  she  might  make  to 
secure  or  maintain  it.  And  under  all  this  lurked  a  thought  that 
was  like  a'serpent  for  its  unrecognized  coming  and  going  and  for 
the  sting  it  left — a  wish  that  she  could  put  off  her  marriage.  No 
new  thing  in  one  way ;  Eleanor  had  never  been  willing  it  should 
be  fixed  for  so  early  a  day  ;  nevertheless,  she  had  accepted  and 
submitted  to  it,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  it. 
Now  repugnance  started  up  anew  and  with  fresh  energy.  She 
could  hardly  understand  herself;  her  thoughts  were  a  great 
turmoil ;  they  went  over  and  over  some  of  the  experiences  of 
the  day,  with  an  aimless  dwelling  upon  them  ;  yet  Eleanor  was 
in  general  no  dreamer.  The  words  of  Mr.  Rhys,  that  had 
pierced  her  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  need — the  looks,  that  even 
in  the  remembrance  wrung  her  heart  with  their  silent  lesson- 
bearing — the  sympathy  testiBed  for  herself,  which  intensified  all 
her  own  emotions — and,  in  contrast,  the  very  tender  and  affec- 
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tionate,  but  supreme,  manner  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  whose  power 
she  felt  she  was  ;  the  alternation  of  these  imao^es,  and  the 
thoughts  they  gave  rise  to,  kept  Eleanor  at  her  window  until 
the  young  moon  went  down  behind  the  western  horizon,  and 
the  night  was  dark,  with  only  stars.  So  dark  she  felt,  and 
miserable ;  and  over  and  over  again  her  cry  of  that  afternoon 
was  re-echoed, — "  What  shall  I  do  !■ — what  will  become  of  me  !  " 
Upon  one  thing  she  fully  determined — that  Mr.  Carlisle 
should  know  he  was  not  going  to  find  a  gay  life  in  her,  but 
one  whose  mind  was  set  upon  somewhat  else  and  upon  another 
way  of  life.  This  would  be  very  distasteful  to  him ;  and  he 
should  know  it.  How  she  would  manage  to  let  him  know, 
Eleanor  left  to  circumstances ;  but  she  went  to  bed  with  that 
point  determined. 
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It  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watched,  and  the  most  heaviest. 

Good  resolutions  are  sometimes  excellent  things,  but  they  are 
susceptible  of  overturns.     Eleanor's  met  with  one. 

She  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Carlisle  the  very  next  day,  in  a 
disturbed  mood  of  mind ;  for  he  and  her  mother  had  been 
laying  plans  and  making  dispositions  with  reference  to  her 
approaching  marriage ;  plans  and  dispositions  in  which  her 
voice  was  not  asked,  and  in  which  matters  were  carried  rapidly 
forward  towards  their  consummation.  Eleanor  felt  that  bands 
and  chains  were  getting  multiplied  round  her,  fastening  her 
more  and  more  in  the  possession  of  her  captor,  while  her  own 
mind  was  preparing  what  would  be  considered  resistance  to  the 
authority  thus  secured.  The  sooner  she  spoke  the  better  ;  but 
how  to  begin?  She  bent  over  her  embroidery  frame  with 
cheeks  that  gradually  grew  burning  hot.  The  soft  wind  that 
blew  in  from  the  open  window  at  her  side  would  not  cool  them. 
Mr.  Carlisle  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  "What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  said  he,  laughingly,  drawing 
his  finger  softly  over  Eleanor's  rich  cheek. 

"  It's  hot !  "  said  Eleanor. 

"Isit.^  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  a  day  to  me." 

"  Eleanor,"  cried  Julia,  bounding  in  through  the  window, 
"  Mr.  !Rhys  is  better  to-day.     He  says  so." 

*'  Is  he  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  Yes ;  you  know  how  weak  he  was  yesterday ;  he  is  not 
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2uite  SO  weak  to-day." "  Who  is  Mr.  Ehys  ?  "  said  Mr. 
larlisle. 

*'  O  he  is  nice  !  Eleanor  says  '  nice  '  rhymes  to  Shys. 
Wasn't  my  tea  nice,  Eleanor  ?  We  had  Miss  Broadus  to  tea 
this  afternoon.  We  had  you  yesterday  and  Miss  Broadus 
to-day.     I  wonder  who  will  come  next." 

"Is  this  a  sick  friend  you  have  been  visiting?"  said  Mr. 
Carlisle,  as  Julia  ran  oflF,  having  accomplished  the  discomfiture 
of  her  sister. 

"  No,  not  at  all — only  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage 
to  rest  yesterday  ;  and  he  lives  there." "  You  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Julia  found  me,  and  1  could  not  help  seeing  him," 

"  But  you  took  tea  there,  Eleanor  ?    With  whom  ?" 

"  I  took  tea  with  Julia  and  her  sick  friend.  Why  not  ?  She 
w'as  making  a  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  gave  me  one.  I  was  very 
glad  of  it.     There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house." 

"  How  is  your  sister  allowed  to  do  such  things  ?  " 

"  For  a  sick  friend,  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  I  think  it  is  well  any- 
body's  part  to   do   such   things." "  I   think   I  will  forbid 

embroidery  frames  at  the  Priory,  if  they  are  to  keep  me  from 
seeing  your  eyes,"  said  he,  with  one  arm  drawing  her  back 
from  the  frame  and  with  the  other  hand  taking  her  fingers  from 
it,  and  looking  into  her  face,  but  kissing  her.  "  Now  tell  me, 
who  is  this  gentleman  ?  " 

Eleanor  was  irritated ;  yet  the  assumption  of  authority,  calm 
and  proud  as  it  was,  had  a  mixture  of  tenderness  which  partly 
soothed  her.  The  demand,  however,  was  imperious.  Eleanor 
answered, — "  He  was  Alfred's  tutor — you  have  seen  him — he 
has  been  very  ill  all  the  summer.  He  is  a  sick  man,  staying  in 
the  village." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  such  a  person  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world !  I  stopped  there  to  rest  myself, 
because  I  was  too  tired  to  walk  home."  He  smiled  at  her 
kindling  indignation,  and  gave  her  a  kiss  by  way  of  forgiveness 
for  it ;  then  went  on  gravely.  "  You  have  been  to  that  cottage 
before,  Eleanor  P  " "  Yes." 

"  How  was  that?  " 

"I  went  with  Julia  when  she  was  carrying  some  refreshments 
to  her  sick  friend.     I  will  do  that  for  anybody,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

"  Say  that  over  again,"  he  said,  calmly,  but  with  a  manner 

that  showed  he  would  have  it.  And  Eleanor  could  not  resist. 
"  I  would  do  that  for  anybody,  Macintosh,"  she  said  gently, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  No,  darling.  You  shall  send  nurses  and  supplies  to  all  the 
sick  folk  in  the  kingdom — if  you  will — but  you  shall  pay  such 
honour  as  this  to  nobody  but  me." 

"Mr.  Carlisle,"  said  Elcnnor,  rousing  again,  "if  I  am  not 
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worthy  your  trust,  I  am  not  fit  to  do  either  you  or  anybody 
else  honour." 

She  had  straightened  herself  up  to  face  him  as  she  said  this, 
but  it  was  mortifyinfij  to  feel  how  little  she  could  rouse  him. 
He  only  drew  her  back  into  his  arms,  folding  her  close  and 
kissing  her  again  and  again.  "  You  are  naughty,"  he  said, 
"but  you  are  good.  You  are  as  sweet  as  a  rose,  Eleanor.  My 
wife  will  obey  me  in  a  few  things,  and  she  shall  command  me 
in  all  others.  Darling,  I  wish  you  not  to  be  seen  in  the  village 
again  alone.     Let  some  one  attend  you,  if  I  am  not  at  hand." 

He  suffered  her  to  return  to  her  embroidery  ;  but  thougli 
Eleanor's  heart  beat  and  her  cheek  was  flushed  witli  contending 
feelings,  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  Her  heart  rebelled 
against  the  authority  held  over  her ;  nevertheless  it  subdued 
her ;  she  dared  not  bring  her  rebellion  into  open  light.  She 
shrank  from  that ;  and  hid  in  her  own  thoughts  all  the  new 
revelations  she  had  meant  to  draw  forth  for  Mr.  Carlisle's 
entertainment.  Now  was  not  the  time.  In  fact,  Eleanor's 
consciousness  made  her  afraid  that  if  she  mentioned  her  religious 
purposes  and  uneasiness,  this  man's  acuteness  would  catch  at 
the  connecting  link  between  the  new  dereliction  of  duty  and 
the  former  which  had  been  just  rebuked.  That  would  lay  her 
open  to  imputations  and  suspicions  too  dishonouring  to  be 
risked,  and  impossible  to  disprove,  however  false.  She  must 
hold  her  tongue  for  the  present ;  and  Eleanor  worked  on  at  her 
embroidery,  her  fingers  pulling  at  it  energetically,  while  feeling 
herself  much  more  completely  in  another's  power  than  it  suited 
her  nature  to  be.  Somehow  at  this  time  the  vision  of  Eythdale 
Priory  was  not  the  indemnification  it  had  seemed  to  her  before. 
Eleanor  liked  Mr.  Carlisle,  but  she  did  not  like  to  be  governed 
by  him ;  although  with  an  odd  inconsistency,  it  was  that  very 
power  of  government  which  formed  part  of  his  attraction. 
Certainly  women  are  strange  creatures.  Meanwhile  she  tugged 
on  at  her  work  with  a  hot  cheek  and  a  divided  mind,  and  a 
wisely  silent  tongue ;  and  Mr,  Carlisle  sat  by  and  made  himself 
very  busy  with  her,  finding  out  ways  of  being  both  pleasant 
and  useful.  Finally  he  put  a  stop  to  the  embroidery  and  engaged 
Eleanor  in  a  game  of  chess  with  him  ;  he  began  to  teach  her 
how  to  play  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  diverted  from  her  troublesome  thoughts.  They 
returned  as  soon  as  he  left  her. 

"  I  can  never  speak  to  him  about  my  religious  feelings," 
mused  Eleanor  as  she  walked  slowly  to  her  own  room, — "  never  ! 
I  almost  think,  if  I  did,  he  would  find  means  to  cheat  me  out  of 
them,  in  spite  of  all  my  determinations — until  it  would  be  too 
late.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "What  a  double  part  I  shall 
play  now — my  heart  all  one  way,  my  outer  life  all  another !     It 
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must  be  so.  I  can  show  these  thoughts  to  no  one.  Will  they 
live,  shut  up  in  the  dark  so  P  " 

Mr.  Khys's  words  about  "  seeking  "  recurred  to  her.  Eleanor 
did  not  know  how,  and  felt  strange.  "  I  could  follow  his 
prayers,  if  I  heard  them,"  she  said  to  herself; — "I  do  not 
know  how  to  set  about  it.  I  suppose  reading  the  Bible  is  good 
—that  and  good  books." 

And  that  Eleanor  tried.  Good  books,  however,  were  by-and-by 
given  up  ;  none  that  she  had,  in  the  least  suited  her  wants  ;  only 
the  Bible  proved  both  a  light  and  a  power  to  her.  It  had  a 
great  fascination  for  Eleanor,  and  it  sometimes  made  her 
hopeful ;  at  any  rate  she  persevered  in  reading  it,  through 
gloom  and  cheer ;  and  her  mind  when  she  was  alone  knew 
much  more  of  the  former  condition  than  of  the  latter.  When 
not  alone,  she  was  in  a  whirl  of  other  occupations  and  interests. 
The  preparations  for  her  marriage  went  on  diligently  ;  Eleanor 
saw  it  and  knew  it,  and  would  not  help  though  she  could  not 
hinder.  But  she  was  very  far  from  happy.  The  style  and  title 
of  Lady  Rythdale  had  faded  in  her  imagination ;  other  honour 
and  glory,  though  dimly  seen,  seemed  more  desirable  to  Eleanor 
now,  and  seemed  endangered  by  this.  She  was  very  uneasy. 
She  struggled  between  the  remaining  sense  of  pride,  which 
sometimes  arose  to  life,  and  this  thought  of  something  better  ; 
at  other  times  she  felt  as  if  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Carlisle 
would  doom  her  for  ever  to  go  without  any  treasure  but  what 
an  earthly  coronet  well  lined  with  ermine  might  symbolize  and 
ensure.  Meanwhile  weeks  flew  by ;  while  Eleanor  studied  the 
Bible  and  sought  for  light  in  her  solitary  hours  at  night,  and 
joined  in  all  Mr.  Carlisle's  plans  of  gaiety  by  day.  September 
and  October  were  both  gone.  November's  short  days  begun. 
And  when  the  days  should  be  at  the  shortest — "  Then,"  thought 
Eleanor,  "  my  fate  will  be  settled.  Mr.  Carlisle  will  have  me ; 
and  I  can  never  disobey  him.     I  cannot  even  now  !" 

November  reached  the  middle,  and  there  wanted  but  little 
more  than  a  month  to  the  wedding-day.  Eleanor  sat  one 
morning  in  her  garden  parlour,  which  a  mild  day  made 
pleasant,  working  by  the  glass  door.  The  old  thought,  "  What 
will  become  of  me  !"  was  in  her  heart.  A  shadow  darkened  the 
door.  Eleanor  looked  up,  fearing  to  see  Mr.  Carlisle ;  it  was 
her  little  sister  Julia.  Julia  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  "  It  is 
nice  in  the  garden,  Eleanor,"  she  said.  "  The  chrysanthemums 
are  as  beautiful  as  I  ever  saw  them — white  and  yellow  and 
orange  and  rose-colour,  and  a  hundred  colours.  They  are 
beautiful,  Eleanor." 

"Yes." "May  I  have  a  great  bunch  of  them  to  take  to 

Mr.  Rhys?" 

"  Have  what  you  like.     I  thought  you  used  to  take  them 
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without  askino:."  Julia  looked  serious.  "  I  wish  I  could  go 
down  to  the  Tillafie  to-night,  I  know,"  she  said. 

"To-night!     What   do  you  wish  thai  for?" i" Because 

Mr.  Ehys  is  going  to  preach ;  and  I  do  want  to  go  so  much  ; 
but  I  can't." 

"  Going  to  preach !     Why,  is  he  so  well  as  that  ?" 

"  He  isn't  well  at  all,"  said  Julia  ;  "  not  what  you  would  call 
well.  But  he  says  he  is  well.  He  is  white-looking  and  weak 
enough  yet ;  and  J  don't  think  that  is  being  well.  He  can't  go 
to  Lily  Dale  nor  to  Eythdale  ;  so  some  of  the  people  are  coming 
to  Wiglands." 

••  Where  is  he  going  to  preach  ?" 

"Where  do  you  think?  In  Mr.  Brooks's  barn.  They  won't 
let  him  preach  at  the  inn,  and  he  can't  have  the  church ;  and  I 
do  want  to  see  how  he  can  preach  in  the  barn  !  " 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  a  tenant  of  the  Eythdale 
estate,  living  near  the  road  to  the  old  priory  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Wiglands.  A  consuming  desire  seized  Eleanor  to 
do  as  her  little  sister  had  said — hear  Mr.  Rhys  preach.  The 
desire  was  so  viblent  that  it  half  frightened  her  with  the 
possibility  of  its  fulfilment. 

She  told  Julia  that  it  was  an  absurd  wish,  and  impracticable, 
and  dismissed  her ;  and  then  her  whole  mind  focussed  itself  on 
Mr.  Brooks's  barn.  Eleanor  saw  nothing  else  through  the 
morning,  whatever  she  was  doing.  It  was  impossible  she  should 
get  there,  perfectly  impossible  !  yet  it  was  a  first,  last,  and  only 
chance,  perhaps  in  her  life,  of  hearing  the  words  of  truth  so 
spoken  as  she  knew  they  would  be  in  that  place  that  night. 
Besides,  she  had  a  craving  curiosity  to  know  how  they  would  be 
spoken.  One  month  more,  Eleanor  once  securely  lodged  in 
Eythdale  Priory,  and  her  chance  of  hearing  any  words  whatever 
spoken  in  a  barn  was  over  for  ever ;  unless  indeed  she  conde- 
scended to  become  an  inspector  of  agricultural  proceedings. 
Yet  she  said  to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  had  no 
chance  now ;  that  her  being  present  was  a  matter  of  wild  im- 
possibility ;  she  said  it  and  re-said  it,  and  with  every  time  a 
growing  consciousness  that  impossibility  should  not  stop  her. 
At  last  impossibility  shaped  itself  into  a  plan.  "  I  am  going 
down  to  see  Jane  Lewis,  mamma,"  was  Eleanor's  announcement 
at  luncheon. 

"  To-day,  Eleanor  ?  " "  Yes,  ma'am." 

'•  But  Mr.  Carlisle  will  be  here,  and  he  will  not  like  it." 

"  He  will  have  enough  of  me  by-and-by,  ma'am.  I  shall 
maybe  never  have  another  chance  of  taking  care  of  Jane.  I 
know  she  wants  to  see  me,  and  I  am  going  to-day.  And  if  she 
wants 'me  very  much,  I  shall  stay  all  night;  so  you  need  not 
send," 
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"  "VYhat  will  Mr.  Carlisle  say  to  all  that  ?  " 

"  He  will  say  nothing  to  it,  if  you  do  not  give  him  an 
opportunity,  mamma.     I  am  going,  at  all  events." 

"  Eleanor,  I  am  afraid  you  have  almost  too  much  inde- 
pendence for  one  who  is  almost  a  married  woman." 

"  Is  independence  a  quality  entirely  given  up,  ma'am,  when 
*  the  ring*is  on  '  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  I  thought  you  knew  that.  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  it.  You  are  a  noble  creature,  Eleanor  ;  but  my 
comfort  is  that  Mr.  Carlisle  will  know  how  to  manage  you.  I 
never  could,  to  my  satisfaction.  I  observe  he  has  brought  you 
on  pretty  well." 

Eleanor  left  the  room;  and  if  the  tide  of  her  independence 
could  have  run  higher,  her  mother's  words  would  have  furnished 
the  necessary  provocative. 

Jane  Lewis  was  a  poor  girl  in  the  village ;  the  daughter  of 
one  who  had  been  Eleanor's  nurse,  and  who  now,  old  and 
infirm,  and  unable  to  do  much  for  herself  or  others,  watched 
the  declining  days  of  her  child  without  the  power  to  give  them 
much  relief.  Jane  was  dying  with  consumption.  The  other 
member  of  the  family  was  the  old  father,  still  more  helpless  : 
past  work  and  dependent  on  another  child  for  all  but  the  house 
they  lived  in.  That,  in  earlier  days,  had  been  made  their  own. 
Eleanor  was  their  best  friend,  and  many  a  day,  and  night  too, 
had  been  a  sunbeam  of  comfort  in  the  poor  house.  She  now, 
when  the  day  was  far  enough  on  its  wane,  provided  herself  with 
a  little  basket  of  grapes,  ordered  her  pony,  and  rode  swiftly 
down  to  the  village ;  not  without  attendance  this  time,  though 
confessing  bitterly  to  herself  the  truth  of  her  mother's  alle- 
gations. At  the  cottage  door  she  took  the  basket ;  ordered  the 
pony  should  come  for  her  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
went  into  the  cottage ;  feeling  as  if  she  had  for  a  little  space 
turned  her  back  upon  troublesome  people  and  things,  and  made 
herself  free.  She  went  in  softly,  and  was  garrulously  welcomed 
by  her  old  nurse  and  her  husband.  It  was  so  long  since  they 
had  seen  her  !  and  she  was  going  to  be  such  a  great  lady  !  and 
they  knew  she  would  not  forget  them  nevertheless.  It  was  not 
flattery.  It  was  true  speech.  Eleanor  asked  for  Jane,  and  with 
her  basket  went  on  into  the  upper  little  room  where  the  sick  girl 
lay  ;  there  she  felt  as  if  she  were  tolerably  safe. 

It  was  a  little  low  room  under  the  thatch,  in  which  Eleanor 
now  hid  herself.  A  mere  large  closet  of  a  room,  though  it 
boasted  of  a  iireplace,  happily.  A  small  lattice  under  the 
shelving  roof  let  in  what  it  could  of  the  light  of  a  dying 
November  day.  The  bed  with  its  sick  occupant,  two  chairs,  a 
little  table,  and  a  bit  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  were  all  that  the 
light  revealed.     Eleanor's  welcome  here  was  also  most  sincere; 
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less  talkative,  it  \Aas  yet  more  glad  tlian  that  given  by  tlie  old 
couple  downstairs  ;  a  light  shone  all  over  the  pale  face  of  the 
sick  girl,  and  the  weary  eye  kindled,  at  sight  of  her  friend. 

Extreme  neatness  was  not  the  characteristic  of  this  little  low 
room,  simply  for  want  of  able  hands  to  ensure  it.  Eleanor's  first 
work  was  to  set  Jane  to  eating  grapes  ;  her  next,  to  put  the 
place  in  tidy  order.  "  Lady  E-ythdale  shall  be  useful  once  more 
in  her  life,"  she  thought.  She  brushed  up  the  floor,  swept  the 
hearth,  demolished  cobwebs  on  the  walls,  and  rubbed  down  the 
chairs.  She  had  borrowed  an  apron  and  cap  from  old  Mrs. 
Lewis.     The  sick  girl  watched  her  with  eager  eyes. 

"  I  can't  abear  to  see  you  a  doing  of  that,  Miss  Eleanor,"  she 
exclaimed. 

•'  Hush,  Jane  !    Eat  your  grapes." 

"  You've  a  kind  heart,"  said  the  girl  sighing ;  "  and  it's  good 
when  them  that  has  the  power  has  the  feelings." 

"  How  are  your  nights  now,  Jane  ?" 

"  They're  tedious — I  lie  awake  so ;  and  then  I  get  coughing. 
I  am  always  so  glad  to  see  the  light  come  in  the  mornings !  but 
it's  long  a  coming  now.  I  can't  get  nobody  to  hear  me  at  night 
if  I  want  anything." 

" Do  you  often  want  something?" 

"  Times,  I  do.  Times,  I  get  out  of  wanting,  because  I  can't 
have — and  times  I  only  want  worse." 

"  WTiat  do  you  want,  Jane?" 

"  "Well,  Miss  Eleanor — I  feel  like  as  if  I  want  to  see  some- 
body. The  nights  is  very  long — and  in  the  dark  and  by  myself 
—I  gets  feared." 

To  Eleanor's  dismay  she  perceived  Jane  was  weeping. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  afraid  of,  Jane  ?     I  never  saw 

you  so  before." "  Tisn't  of  anything  in  this  world,  Miss 

Eleanor,"  said  Jane.  Her  face  was  still  covered  with  her  hands, 
and  the  grapes  neglected.  Eleanor  was  utterly  confounded. 
Had  Jane  caught  her  feeling?  or  was  this  something  else? 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  spirits,  Jane  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Eleanor." "  What  is  it  then  ?    Jane,  this  is 

something  new.     I  never  saw  you  feeling  so  before." 

"  No,  ma'am — and  I  didn't.  But  there  come  a  gentleman  to 
see  me,  ma'am." 

*'  A  gentleman  to  see  you  ?     What  gentleman  V" 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Eleanor ;  only  he  was  tall,  and  pale-like, 
and  black  hair.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  die — and  I  said 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was  I  wanted  if  I  wasn't ;  and  he  told 
me Oh,  I  know  I'll  never  have  rest  no  more  !  " 

A  burst  of  weeping  followed  these  words.  Eleanor  felt  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  broken  at  her  feet,  so  terrible  to  her,  in  her 
own  moodj  was  this  revelation  of  kindred  feeling.     She  stood 
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by  the  bedside,  dismayed,  shocked,  a  little  disposed  to  echo 
Jane's  despairing  prophecy  in  her  own  case. 

"  Did  he  say  no  more  to  you,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Eleanor,  he  did ;  and  every  -word  he  said  made 
me  feel  worser.  His  two  eyes  was  like  two  swords  goin^  through 
me ;  and  they  went  through  me  so  softly,  ma'am,  I  couldn't 
abear  it.     I  felt  as  if  they'd  killed  me." 

"  But,  Jane,  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  you.  What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Eleanor — he  said  a  many  things ;  "but 

they  only  made  me  feel — how  I  ain't  fit " 

■There  was  no  more  talking.  The  words  were  broken  ofi'by  sobs. 
Eleanor  turned  aside  to  the  fireplace,  and  began  to  make  up 
the  fire,  in  a  state  of  blank  confusion  and  distress ;  feeling,  to 
use  an  Arabic  phrase,  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen.  She  could  give  no 
comfort ;  she  wanted  it  herself.  The  best  she  could  think  of 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  gentleman  would  come  again,  and 
that  then  he  would  make  all  things  plain.  Would  he  come  while 
Eleanor  was  there  that  afternoon  ?  What  a  chance  !  But  she 
remembered  it  was  very  unlikel}'.  He  was  to  preach  in  the 
evening ;  he  would  want  to  keep  all  his  strength  for  that.  And 
now  the  question   arose,  bow  should  she  get  to  the  barn. 

The  first  thing  was  to  soothe  Jane.  Eleanor  succeeded  in 
doing  that  after  a  while.     She  made  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 

Siece  of  toast,  and  took  some  herself,  and  sat  in  the  darkening 
ght  musing  how  she  should  act.  One  good  thing  was  secure. 
She  had  not  been  followed  up  this  afternoon,  nor  sent  for  home, 
both  which  disagreeables  she  had  feared.  Jane  dozed,  and  she 
sat  thinking ;  and  the  twilight  fell  deeper  and  deeper. 

There  was  after  all  only  one  way  in  which  Eleanor  could 
accomplish  her  desire  ;  though  she  turned  the  matter  all  round 
in  her  head  before  she  would  see  it,  or  determine  upon  adopting 
it.  IS'o  mortal  that  she  knew  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret 
—if  she  meant  to  have  it  remain  a  secret ;  and  that  at  all  costs 
was  Eleanor's  desire.  Julia  might  have  been  trusted,  but  Julia 
could  not  have  been  brought  along.  Eleanor  was  alone.  She 
thought,  and  trembled,  and  made  up  her  mind. 

The  hour  must  be  waited  for  when  people  from  the  village 
would  be  setting  forth  to  go  to  Brooks's  farm.  It  was  dark  then, 
except  some  light  from  the  stars.  Eleanor  got  out  a  bonnet  of 
Jane's,  which  the  owner  would  never  use  again — a  close  little 
straw  bonnet — and  tied  over  it  a  veil  she  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  bring.  Her  own  hat  and  mantle  she  laid  away  out  of 
sight,  and  wrapped  round  her  instead  a  thick  camlet  cloak  of 
the  sick  girl's,  which  enveloped  her  from  head  to  foot.  Pretty 
good  disguise,  thought  Eleanor  to  herself.  Mr.  Carlisle  would 
not  find  her  out  in  this.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  /lis  seeing 
her.     She  was  all  ready  to  steal  out,  when  she  suddenly  recoi- 
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lected  tliat  she  rniglit  be  missed,  and  the  old  people  in  terror 
make  a  hue  and  cry  after  her.  That  would  not  do.  She  stripped 
off  the  bonnet  again,  and  awoke  the  sleeping  girl, 

"  Jane,"  she  said,  bending  over  her,  "  I  have  somebody  else 
to  see  ;  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while.  I  will  be  back  and 
spend  the  night  with  you.  Tell  your  mother  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  me  if  she  wishes  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  look  after  you, 
Now,  go  to  sleep  again." 

"Without  waiting  for  Jane  to  think  about  it,  Eleanor  slipped 
out,  bonnet  in  hand,  and  went  softly  downstairs.  The  old  man 
was  already  gone  to  bed  in  a  little  inner  chamber ;  the  old 
mother  sat  dozing  by  the  fire.  Standing  behind  her,  Eleanor 
put  on  tlie  bonnet,  and  then  gently  opening  the  house-door, 
with  one  step  was  in  the  road.  A  moment  she  stood  still,  but 
the  next  moment  she  set  off  with  quick  steps. 

It  was  damp  and  dark  ;  the  stars  were  shining,  indeed,  yet  they 
shed  but  a  glimmering  and  doubtful  light  upon  Eleanor's  doubtful 
proceeding.  She  knew  it  was  such ;  her  feet  trembled  and 
stumbled  in  her  way,  though  that  was  as  much  with  the  fever 
of  determination  as  with  the  hinderings  of  doubt.  There  wag 
little  occasion  for  bodily  fear.  People,  she  knew,  would  be 
going  to  the  preaching  all  along  the  way ;  she  would  not  be 
alone  either  going  or  coming.  Nevertheless  it  was  dark,  and 
she  was  where  she  had  no  business  to  be ;  and  she  hurried 
along  rather  nervously  till  she  caught  sight  of  one  or  two 
groups  before  her,  evidently  bent  for  the  same  place  with 
herself.  She  slackened  her  footsteps  then,  so  as  to  keep  at  a 
proper  distance  behind  them,  and  felt  that  for  the  present  she 
was  secure.  Yet  it  was  a  wild,  strange  walk  to  Eleanor.  Secure 
from  personal  harm  she  might  be,  and  was,  no  doubt ;  but  who 
could  say  what  moral  consequences  might  follow  her  proceeding  ? 
"What  if  her  mother  knew  it  ?  what  if  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  Eleanor 
felt  she  was  doing  a  very  questionable  thing ;  but  the  desire  to 
do  it  on  her  part  amounted  to  a  necessity.  She  must  hear  these 
words  that  would  be  spoken  in  the  barn  to-night.  They  would 
be  on  the  subject  that  of  all  others  interested  her,  and  spoken 
by  the  lips  that  of  all  others  could  alone  speak  to  the  purpose. 
So  Eleanor  felt ;  so  was  in  some  measure  for  her  the  truth  ;  and 
amid  all  her  sense  of  doubt  and  danger  and  inward  trembling 
there  was  a  wild  thrill  of  delight  at  accomplishing  her  object. 
She  would  hear — yes,  she  would  hear — what  3Ir.  Ehys  had  to 
say  to  the  people  that  night.  Nobody  should  ever  know  it ; 
neither  he  nor  others  ;  but  if  they  did,  she  would  run  all  riska 
rather  than  be  balked. 

It  was  a  walk  never  to  be  forgotten.  Alone,  though  near 
people  that  knew  not  she  was  near;  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
the  stars  showing  only  the  black  forms  of  trees  and  hedgerows, 
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and  a  line  of  wliat  could  not  be  called  lij!;ht,  vrbere  the  road  ran; 
keepintj  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  hurrying  along  over 
the  undiscerned  footway — it  was  a  novel  experience  for  one  who 
had  been  all  her  life  so  tended  and  sheltered  as  she.  It  was 
strange  and  disagreeable.  Waymarks  did  not  seem  familiar ; 
distances  seemed  long.  Eleauor  wished  the  walk  would  come 
to  an  end. 

It  did  at  last.  The  people — there  was  a  stream  of  them  now 
pouring  along  the  road,  indeed  so  many  that  Eleanor  was  greatly 
surprised  at  them — turned  off  into  a  field,  within  which,  at  a 
few  rods  from  the  road,  stood  the  barn  in  question ;  at  the  door 
of  which  one  or  two  lamps  hung  out  showed  that  oomething 
unusual  was  going  on  there.  Mr.  Brooks  had  several  barns,  the 
gables  and  roofs  of  which  looked  like  a  little  settlement  in  the 
starlight,  not  far  off;  but  this  particular  barn  stood  alone,  and 
■was  probably  known  to  the  country  people  from  former  occa- 
sions ;  for  they  streamed  towards  it  and  filed  in  without  any 
wavering  or  question.  So  Eleanor  followed,  trembling  and 
wondering  at  herself ;  passed  the  curtain  that  hung  at  the  door, 
and  went  in  with  the  others. 

The  place  that  received  them  was  a  great  threshing-floor,  of 
noble  proportions  for  a  threshing-floor.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brooks 
had  an  eye  to  contingencies  when  he  built  it.  On  two  sides  it 
was  lined  with  grain,  rising  in  walls  of  cereal  sweetness  to  a 
great  height ;  and  certainly,  if  Eleanor  had  been  in  many  a 
statelier  church,  she  had  never  been  in  one  better  ventilated  or 
where  the  air  was  more  fragrantly  scented.  But  a  new  doubt 
struck  her.  Could  it  be  right  to  hold  divine  service  in  such  a 
place  ?  Was  this  a  fit  or  decorous  temple,  for  uses  of  such  high 
and  awful  dignity  ?  The  floor  was  a  bare  plank  floor  ;  footfalls 
echoed  over  it.  The  roof  was  high  indeed;  but  no  architect's 
groining  of  beams  reminded  one  that  the  place  was  set  apart  to 
noble  if  not  sacred  purposes.  Nothing  but  common  carpenter's 
joinery  was  over  her  head,  in  the  roof  of  the  barn.  The  heads 
of  wheat  ears,  instead  of  carved  cornices  and  pendants;  and  if 
the  lights  were  dim,  which  they  certainly  were,  it  did  not  seem 
at  all  a  religious  light.  Only  at  the  further  end,  where  a  table 
and  chair  stood  ready  for  the  preacher,  some  tall  wax  candles 
threw  a  sufficient  illumination  for  all  present  to  see  him  well. 
Was  that  his  pulpit  ?  What  sort  of  preaching  could  possibly 
be  had  from  it  ? 

Eleanor  looked  round  the  place.  There  was  no  really  lighted 
part  of  it  except  about  that  table  and  chair.  It  was  impossible 
for  people  to  see  each  other  well  from  a  little  distance  off,  unless 
thoroughly  well  known. 

Eleanor  felt  there  was  very  little  danger  indeed  that  anybody 
?hould  recognize  her  identity,  in  Jane's  bonnet  and  cloak.  That 
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^as  80  mucli  comfort.  Another  comfort  was  that  the  night  was 
mild.  It  was  not  like  November.  A  happy  circumstance  for 
everybody  there ;  but  most  of  all  for  the  convalescent  preacher, 
whose  appearance  Eleanor  looked  for  now  with  a  kind  of  fearful 
anxiety.  If  he  should  have  been  hindered  from  coming,  after 
all !  Her  heart  beat  hard.  She  stood  far  back  behind  most  of 
the  people,  near  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered.  A  few 
benches  and  chairs  were  in  the  floor,  given  up  to  the  use  of  the 
women  and  the  aged  people.  Eleanor  marvelled  much  to  see 
that  there  were  some  quite  old  people  among  the  company  The 
barn  was  getting  very  full.  "  There  is  a  seat  yonder,"  said  some 
one,  touching  her  on  the  elbow  :  "won't  you  have  itP"  Eleanor 
shook  her  head.  '*  You  had  better,"  he  said,  kindly  ;  "  there's 
a  seat  with  nobody  in  it ;  there's  plenty  of  room  up  there. 
Come  this  way." 

Eleanor  was  unwilling  to  go  further  forward,  yet  did  not  like 
to  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  nor  choose  to  draw  attention  to  her- 
self in  any  way.  She  was  needlessly  afraid.  However,  she 
yielded  to  the  instance  of  her  kind  neighbour,  and  followed  him 
among  the  crowd  to  the  spot  he  had  picked  out  for  her.  She 
would  have  resisted  further,  if  she  had  known  where  this  spot 
was ;  for  it  was  far  forward  in  the  barn,  more  than  half-way 
Iretween  the  door  and  the  candle-lighted  table,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  assembly.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now ;  she 
could  not  go  back  ;  and  Eleanor  was  thankful  for  the  support 
the  seat  gave  her.  She  was  trembling  all  over.  A  vague,  queer 
feeling  of  her  being  about  something  wrong,  not  merely  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  getting  there,  but  in  the  occasion  itself, 
haunted  her  with  a  sort  of  superstition.  Could  such  an  assembly 
be  rightfully  gathered  for  such  a  purpose  in  such  a  place? 
Could  it  be  right  to  speak  publicly  of  sacred  things,  with  such 
an  absence  of  any  public  recognition  of  their  sacredness  ?  In  a 
bare  barn  P  an  unconsecrated  building,  with  no  beauty  or  dignity 
of  observance  to  give  homage  to  the  work  and  the  occasion? 
Eleanor  was  a  compound  of  strange  feelings  ;  till  she  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  a  stir  in  the  gathered  throng,  and  then 
heard  on  the  plank  floor  a  step  that  she  intuitively  knew.  As 
the  step  and  the  tall  figure  that  it  bore  passed  close  by  her  on 
the  way  to  the  table,  an  instant  sense  of  quiet  and  security 
settled  down  on  her.  Nervousness  died  away.  There  was  one 
person  there  now  that  she  knew ;  the  question  of  his  coming 
was  settled,  and  her  coming  was  not  for  nothing  ;  and  moreover, 
whatever  business  he  was  concerned  in  was  right,  in  all  its 
parts  !  She  was  sure  of  that.  She  watched  him,  with  a  great 
bound  of  exultation  in  her  heart ;  watched  him  kneel  down 
for  prayer  as  he  reached  his  place  ;  and  wondered,  while  awe 
mixed  with  her  wonder,  how  he  could  do  it,  before  and  amongst 
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fill  those  people  as  be  was  ;  not  shut  off  in  a  distant  chancel 
alone  by  himself,  but  there  with  everybody  crowding  upon  hina. 
Her  wonder  had  but  little  space  to  exercise  itself.  After  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  I\hys  rose  and  gave  out  a  hymn  ;  and  every 
thought  of  Eleanor's  was  concentrated  on  the  business  and  oa 
the  speaker. 

She  knew  nothing  about  hymns,  except  that  they  were  sung 
in  church;  all  such  lyrics  were  unfamiliar  to  her,  though  the 
music  of  them  was  not.  It  was  always  stately  music,  with  an 
organ,  in  the  swell  of  which  the  words  were  lost.  There  could 
be  no  organ  in  a  barn.  Instead  of  that,  the  whole  assembly 
rose  to  their  feet  and  struck  out  together  into  a  sweet  air,  which 
they  sang  with  a  vast  deal  of  spirit.  No  diiEdulty  about  hearing 
the  words  now  ;  the  music  was  not  at  a  distance ;  the  words 
•were  coming  from  every  lip  near  Eleanor,  and  were  sung  as  if 
they  were  a  personal  matter.  Perhaps  she  was  in  a  mood  to  be 
easily  touched ;  but  the  singing  did  reach  her  and  move  her 
profoundly. 

When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I'll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 

The  sense  of  this  Eleanor  did  not  thoroughly  understand;  yet 
the  general  spirit  of  it  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  And  the  soft 
repetition  of  the  last  line  struck  her  heart  sorrowfully.  Here 
was  her  want  breathed  out  again.  "And  wipe  my  weeping 
eyes. — I'll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear,  and  wipe  my  weeping 
eyes."  Eleanor  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  did  not  sing  : 
nobody  paid  better  attention. 

The  hymn  was  followed  by  a  prayer.  If  the  one  had  touched 
Eleanor,  the  other  prostrated  her  in  the  dust.  She  heard  a 
child  of  God  speaking  to  his  Eather,  with  a  simplicity  of 
utterance,  a  freedom  of  access,  and  a  glow  of  happy  affections, 
evident  in  every  quietly  spoken  word,  that  testified  to  his  pos- 
session of  the  heavenly  treasures  that  were  on  his  tongue,  and 
made  Eleanor  feel  humbled  and  poor  with  an  extreme  and  bitter 
sense  of  want.  Her  heart  felt  as  empty  as  a  deep  well  that  had 
gone  dry.  This  man  only  had  ever  showed  her  what  a  Christian 
might  be ;  she  saw  him  standing  in  a  glory  of  heavenly  relation- 
ships and  privileges  and  character,  that  were  a  sort  of  trans- 
figuration. And  although  Eleanor  comprehended  but  very 
imperfectly  wherein  this  glory  might  lie,  she  yet  saw  the  light, 
and  mourned  her  own  darkness.  Eleanor's  mind  went  a  great 
way  during  the  minutes  of  that  prayer  ;  according  to  the  strange 
fashion  in  which  the  work  of  many  days  is  sometimes  done  in 
one.  She  was  sorry  when  it  ended  ;  however,  every  part  of  the 
services  had  a  vivid  new  interest  for  her.     Another  hymn,  and 
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reading,  during  which  her  head  was  bowed  on  her  breast  in 
still  listening  ;  it  was  curious  how  she  had  forciotten  all  about 
being  in  a  barn ;  and  then  the  sermon  began.  She  had  to  raise 
up  her  head  when  that  began  ;  and  after  a  while  Eleanor  could 
not  bear  her  veil,  and  threw  it  back,  trusting  that  the  dim  light 
would  secure  her  from  being  known.  But  she  felt  that  she 
must  see  as  well  as  hear,  this  one  time. 

Of  all  subjects  in  the  world  to  fall  in  with  Eleanor's  mood,  the 
sermon  to-night  was  on  peace.  The  peace  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
left  as  His, parting  gift  to  His  people  ;  the  peace  that  is  not  as 
the  world  giveth.  How  the  world  gives,  Mr.  Ehys  briefly  set 
forth  :  with  one  hand,  to  take  away  with  the  other — as  a  hand- 
ful of  gold,  what  proves  but  a  clutch  of  ashea — as  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  gives,  promise  but  never  possession.  Eleanor  would 
not  have  much  regarded  these  words  from  any  other  lips  !  they 
accorded  with  her  old  theory  of  disgust  with  the  world.  From 
Mr.  Ehys  she  did  regard  them,  because  no  word  of  his  fell  un- 
heeded by  her.  Butwhenhe  went  on  from  that  to  speak  of  Christ's 
gift,  and  how  that  is  bestowed,  his  speech  was  as  bitter  in  her 
heart  as  it  was  sweet  in  his  mouth.  The  peace  he  held  up  to  her 
view, — the  joy  in  which  a  child  of  God  lives  and  walks — and 
dies ;  the  security  of  every  movement,  the  confidence  in  every 
action,  the  rest  in  all  turmoil,  the  fearlessness  in  all  danger ; 
the  riches  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  the  rejoicing  even  in  time  of 
sorrow ;  the  victory  over  sin  and  death,  wrought  in  him  as  well 
as  for  him; — Eleanor's  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  started  in  a  struggle  for  life.  Had  the  worda 
been  said  coldly,  or  as  matter  of  speculative  belief,  or  as  pri- 
vilege not  actually  entered  into,  it  would  have  been  a  different 
thing.  Eleanor  might  have  sat  back  in  her  chair  and  listened 
and  sorrowed  for  herself  in  outward  quiet.  But  there  was  un- 
conscious testimony  from  every  tone  and  look  of  the  speaker 
that  he  told  the  people  but  of  what  he  knew.  The  pale  face 
was  illumined  by  a  high  grave  light,  that  looked  like  a  halo  from 
the  unseen  world ;  it  was  nothing  less  to  Eleanor ;  and  the 
mouth,  in  its  general  set  so  sober,  broke  occasionally  into  a  smile 
so  sweet  that  it  straitened  Eleanor's  heart  with  its  unconscious 
tale-telling.  As  the  time  went  on,  the  speaker  began  to  illustrate 
his  words  by  instances  ;  instances  of  the  peace  which  Christians 
have  shown  to  be  theirs  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances  where  the 
world  would  have  given  them  none,  or  would  have  surely  with- 
drawn the  gift  once  made.  In  poverty — in  pain — in  loneliness— 
in  the  want  of  all  things — in  the  close  prospect  of  suffering,  and 
in  the  presence  of  death.  Wonderful  instances  they  were ! 
glorious  to  the  power  of  that  Bedeemer,  who  had  declared, 
"  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome 
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the  world."  How  the  speaker's  eye  flushed  aud  fired ;  flushed 
with  tears,  and  fired  with  triumpli ;  what  a  tiut  rose  on  tlie  pale 
cheek,  testifying  to  the  exultation  he  felt ;  with  what  tremulous 
distinctness  the  words  were  sometimes  given — and  heard  iu  the 
breathless  stillness  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  place.  It  was 
too  much  at  last.  Feeling  was  wrought  too  high.  Eleanor 
could  not  bear  it.  She  bowed  her  head  on  her  hand  to  hide  the 
tears  that  would  come,  and  only  struggled  to  keep  her  sobs 
quiet  that  she  might  not  lose  a  word.  There  were  other  sobsia 
the  assembly  that  were  less  well  controlled  ;  they  were  audible  ; 
Eleanor  could  not  endure  to  hear  them,  for  she  feared  her  ex- 
citement would  become  unmanageable.  Nevertheless  by  strong 
eflbrt  she  succeeded  in  keeping  perfectly  still ;  though  she  daxed 
not  raise  her  head  again  till  the  last  hymn  and  prayers  were 
over,  and  the  people  made  a  general  stir  all  round  her.  Then 
she  too  rose  up  and  turned  her  face  in  the  direction  whither 
they  were  all  turning,  towards  the  door. 

She  made  her  way  out  with  the  crowd  blindly,  conscious  that 
it  was  all  over — that  was  the  prominent  thought — and  yet  that 
work  was  done  which  would  never  be  "  over"  for  her.  So  con- 
scious of  this,  that  she  had  no  care  either  of  her  whereabouts  or 
of  her  walk  home,  except  in  an  incidental  sort  of  way.  She  got 
out  into  the  starlisilit,  and  stepped  over  the  grassy  sward  of  the 
field  in  a  maze  ;  she  hai'dly  felt  the  ground  ;  it  was  not  till  she 
reached  the  fence  and  found  herself  in  tlie  road,  that  Eleanor 
really  roused  up.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  turn  in  one  direction 
or  the  other ;  and  Eleanor  could  not  tell  which  to  take.  She 
stood  still  and  tried  to  collect  herself.  Which  side  of  the  road 
was  the  barn  ?  She  could  not  remember  ;  she  was  completely 
confused  and  turned  about ;  and  in  the  starlight  she  could  be 
sure  of  no  tree  or  fence  or  other  landmark.  She  stood  still, 
while  the  people  poured  past  her  and  in  groups  or  in  pairs  took 
the  one  direction  or  the  opposite.  Part  went  one  way  aud  part 
■went  the  other,  to  Wiglands  and  to  Eythdale.  Eleanor  longed 
to  ask  which  way  somebody  was  going,  but  she  was  afraid  of 
betraying  herself.  She  did  not  dare.  Yet  if  she  took  the 
wrong  turning,  she  might  find  herself  in  the  llythdale  valley,  a 
great  distance  from  Wiglands,  and  with  alone  road  to  traverse 
all  the  way  back  again.  Her  heart  beat.  What  should  she  do  ? 
The  people  poured  past  her,  dividing  ofi"  right  and  left ;  they 
would  be  all  scattered  soon  to  their  several  homes,  and  she 
would  be  left  alone.  She  must  do  something  quickly.  Yet 
she  shrank  very  much  from  speaking,  and  still  stood  by  the 
fence  trembling  and  hesitating.  "  Are  you  alone  ?"  said  a 
voice  at  her  shoulder  that  she  knew  very  well.  If  a  cannon 
had  gone  off  at  her  feet,  it  would  not  have  startled  Eleauor 
more.      The  tone  of  the  question  implied  that  she  was  known. 
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SLe  was  too  startled  to  answer.     The  words  were  repeated. 

"  Are  you  alone?" Eleanor's  "yes"  got  out,  with  notliing 

distinguishable  except  the  last  letter. "  I  have  a  waggon 

here,"  said  he.     "  Come  with  me." 

The  speaker  waited  for  no  answer  to  the  words  which  were 
not  a  request;  and  acting  as  decidedly  as  he  had  spoken,  took 
hold  of  Eleanor's  arm  and  led  her  forward  to  a  little  vehicle 
which  had  just  drawn  up.  He  helped  her  into  it,  took  his  place 
beside  her,  and  drove  away  ;  but  he  said  not  another  word. 

It  was  Mr.  Ehys,  and  Eleanor  knew  that  he  had  recognized 
her.  She  sat  in  a  stupor  of  confusion  and  shame.  What  would 
he  think  of  her  !  and  what  could  she  make  him  think  ?  Must 
she  be  a  bold,  wild  girl  in  his  estimation  forever?  Why  would 
he  not  speak  ?  He  di-ove  on  in  perfect  silence.  Eleanor  must 
say  something  to  break  it.     And  it  was  extremely  difficult,  and 

she  had  to  be  bold  to  do  that. "  I  see  you  recognize  me,  Mr. 

Ehys,"  she  said. 

"  I  recognized  you  in  the  meeting,"  he  answered  in  perfect 
gi'avity.     Eleanor  felt  it.     She  was  checked.     She  was  punished. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  little  more 

time. 

"  I  will  take  you  wherever  you  desire  to  go." 

Grave  and  short.     Eleanor  could  not  bear  it. 

"  You  think  very  hardly  of  me,  Mr.  lihys,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
I  was  spending  the  night  at  a  poor  girl's  house  in  the  village- 
she  is  ill,  and  I  was  going  to  sit  up  with  her — and  I  knew  you 
were  to  preach  at  that  place — and — "  Eleanor's  voice  choked  and 
faltered. 

"  And  what  could  prompt  you  to  go  alone,  Miss  Powle  ?" 

"I  wanted  to  go,"  faltered  Eleanor.  "  I  knew  it  would  be 
my  last  chance.  I  felt  I  must  go.  And  I  could  go  no  way  but 
alone." 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  '  your  last  chance'  ?  " 

"  My  last  chance  of  hearing  what  I  wanted  to  hear — what  I 
can't  help  thinking  about  lately.     Mr.  Ehys,  I  am  not  happy." 

"Did  you  understand  what  you  heard  to-night?" 

"In  part  I  did — I  understood,  Mr.  Ehvs,  that  you  have 
Bomething  I  have  not,— and  that  I  want."  Eleanor  spoke  with 
great  emotion. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you !"  he  said,  with  a  tenderness  of  tone 
that  broke  her  down  at  once.  "  Trust  Jesus,  Miss  Powle.  He 
can  give  it  to  you.  He  only  can.  Go  to  Him  for  what  you 
want,  and  for  understanding  of  what  you  do  not  understand. 
Trust  the  Lord  !  ]\Iake  your  requests  known  to  Him,  and  be- 
lieve that  He  will  hear  your  prayers  and  answer  them,  and  more 
than  fulfil  them.     Now  where  shall  I  set  you  down?" 

"  Anywhere,"  Eleanor  said  as  well  as  she  could.     "  Here,  if 
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you  please.' "  Here  is  no  liouse.    We  are  just  at  the  entrance 

of  the  village." 

"  This  is  a  good  place,  then,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  see  me." 

"  Miss  Powle,"  said  her  guardian,  and  he  spoke  with  such  ex- 
treme gravity  that  Eleanor  was  half  frightened,  "  did  you  come 
without  the  knowledge  of  your  friends  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  the  place  we  have  come  from.  Mamma  knew  I  was 
going  to  spend  the  night  with  a  sick  girl  in  the  village — she  did 
not  know  any  more." 

"  It  was  very  dangerous  !  "  he  said  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  knew  it.     I  risked  that.     I  felt  I  must  come." 

"  You  did  very  wrong,"  said  her  companion.  It  hurt  her  that 
he  should  say  it,  and  have  cause  ;  but  she  was  so  miserable 
before,  that  it  could  be  felt  only  in  the  dull  way  in  which  pain 
added  to  pain  sometimes  makes  itself  known.  She  was  subdued, 
humbled,  ashamed.  She  said  nothing  more,  nor  did  ho,  until 
after  passing  two  or  three  houses  they  arrived  at  a  spot  where 
the  trees  and  the  road  were  the  only  village  representatives  ;  a 
clear  space,  with  no  house  very  near,  and  no  person  in  sight. 
Mr.  Bhys  drew  up  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  helped  Eleanor 
out  of  the  waggon.  He  said  only  "  Good  night,"  but  it  was  said 
kindly  and  'sympathisingly,  and  with  the  earnest  grasp  of  the 
hand  that  Eleanor  remembered.  He  got  into  the  waggon  again, 
but  did  not  drive  away  as  she  expected  ;  she  found  he  was 
walking  his  horse  and  keeping  abreast  of  her  as  she  walked. 
Eleanor  hurried  on,  reached  Mrs.  Lewis's  cottage,  paused  a 
second  at  the  door  to  let  him  see  that  she  had  reached  her  stop- 
ping-place, and  went  in. 

All  still ;  the  embers  dying  on  the  hearth,  a  cricket  chirrup- 
ping  under  it.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  gone  to  bed,  but  had  not  covered 
up  the  fire  for  fear  her  young  lady  might  want  it.  Eleanor  did 
not  dare  sit  down  there.  She  drew  the  bolt  of  the  house-door ; 
then  softly  went  up  the  stairs  to  Jane's  room.  Jane  was  asleep. 
Eleanor  felt  thankful,  and  moved  about  like  a  shadow.  She  put 
the  brands  together  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  way ;  for  she  knew 
she  was  chilly  and  needed  fire  bodily,  thougli  her  spirit  was  in  a 
fever.  The  night  had  turned  raw,  and  the  ride  home  had  been 
not  so  cheering  mentally  as  to  do  awaj^  with  the  physical  influ- 
ence of  a  cold  fog.  Eleanor  put  off  bonnet  and  cloak,  softly 
piled  the  brands  together,  and  coaxed  up  a  flame ;  and  sat  down 
on  a  low  stool  on  the  hearth  to  spread  her  hands  over  it,  to 
catch  all  the  comfort  she  could. 

Comfort  was  not  near,  however.  Jane  waked  up  in  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  ;  and  when  that  was  subdued  or  died  away,  as 
diflicult  a  fit  of  restlessness  was  left  behind.  She  was  nervous 
and  uneasy;  Eleanor  had  only  too  much  sympathy  with  both 
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moods,  nevertlieless  she  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  and  delicate 
nurse  ;  soothed  Jane  and  ministered  to  her,  even  spoke  cheerful 
words ;  until  the  poor  girl's  exhausted  mind  and  body  sank 
away  again  into  slumber,  and  Eleanor  was  free  to  sit  down  on 
the  hearth  and  fold  her  hands. 

Then  she  began  to  think.  Not  till  then.  Indeed  what  she 
did  then  at  first  was  not  to  think,  but  to  recall  in  musing  all  the 
scenes,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  words  of  that  evening ; 
with  a  consciousness  behind  this  all  the  while  that  there  was 
hard  thinking  coming.  Eleanor  went  dreamily  over  the  last  few 
hours,  looking  in  turn  at  each  image  so  stamped  upon  her 
memory ;  felt  over  again  the  sermon,  the  hymns,  the  prayers ; 
then  suddenly  broke  from  her  musings  to  face  this  consciousness 
that  was  menacing  her.     Set  herself  to  think  in  earnest. 

What  was  it  all  about  ?  Eleanor  might  well  have  shunned  it, 
might  well  grasp  it  in  desperation  with  a  sudden  inability  to  put 
it  off  any  longer.  Down  in  her  heart,  as  strong  as  the  keep  of 
an  old  castle,  and  as  obstinate-looking,  was  the  feeling,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  marry  Mr.  Carlisle."  Eleanor  did  not  immediately 
discern  its  full  outline  and  proportions,  in  the  dim  confusion 
which  filled  her  heart ;  but  a  little  steady  looking  revealed  it, 
revealed  it  firm  and  clear  and  established  there.  "  I  do  not  want 
to  marry  him — I  will  not  marry  him" — she  found  the  words 
surging  up  from  this  stronghold.  Pride  and  ambition  cowering 
somewhere  said,  "  Not  ever  ?  Do  you  mean  not  at  all  ?  not 
ever  ?  " — "  Not  ever  !  "  was  the  uncompromising  answer ;  and 
Eleanor's  head  dropped  in  agony.  "  Why  ?  "  was  the  next 
question.  And  the  answer  was  clear  and  strong  and  ready. 
"  I  am  bent  upon  another  sort  of  life  than  his  life — I  am  going 
another  way — I  must  live  for  aims  and  objects  which  he  will 
hate  and  thwart,  and  maybe  hinder — I  toill  not  walk  with  him 
in  his  way — I  cannot  walk  with  him  in  mine — I  cannot,  oh,  I  do 
not  wish,  to  walk  with  him  at  all !  "  Eleanor  sat  face  to  face 
with  this  blank  consciousness,  staring  at  it,  and  feeling  as  if  the 
life  was  gradually  ebbing  out  of  her.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
The  different  life  and  temper  and  character,  and  even  the  face, 
of  ]Mr.  Ehys,  came  up  to  her  as  so  much  nobler,  so  much  better, 
80  much  more  what  a  man  should  be,  so  much  more  worthy  of 
being  liked.  But  Eleanor  strove  to  put  that  image  away,  as 
having,  very  truly  she  said  to  herself,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question.  However,  she  thought  she  could  not  marry 
Mr.  Carlisle  ;  and  intrenched  herself  a  little  while  in  that  posi- 
tion, until  the  next  subject  came  up  for  consideration  ;  how  she 
could  escape  from  it  ?  What  reason  could  be  assigned  ?  Only 
this  religious  one  could  be  given — and  it  might  be,  it  might  well 
be,  that  Mr.  Carlisle  would  not  on  his  part  consider  that  reason 
enouglii     He  would  certainly  hope  to  overcome  the  foundatioa 
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on  which  it  stood ;  and  if  he  could  not,  Eleanor  was  oblin[ed  to 
confess  to  herself  that  she  believed  he  loved  her  to  that  degree 
that  he  would  rather  have  her  a  religious  wife  than  not  his  wife 
at  all.  What  should  Eleanor  do  ?  Was  she  not  bound  ?  had 
she  not  herself  given  him  claims  over  her  which  she  had  no 
right  to  disallow  P  had  he  not  a  right  to  all  her  fulfilment  of 
themP  Eleanor  did  not  love  him  as  he  loved  her  ;  she  saw  that 
with  singular  and  sudden  distinctness ;  but  there  again,  when 
she  thought  of  iliat  as  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  her  contract, 
she  was  obliged  to  own  that  it  would  be  no  reason  to  Mr. 
Carlisle.  He  never  had  had  ground  to  suppose  that  Eleanor 
gave  him  more  than  she  had  expressed ;  but  he  was  entirely 
content  with  what  he  had  and  his  own  confidence  that  he  could 
cultivate  it  into  what  he  pleased.  There  was  no  shaking  loose 
from  him  in  that  way.  As  Eleanor  sat  on  the  hearth  and  looked 
at  the  ashes,  in  reality  looking  at  Mr.  Carlisle,  her  own  face 
grew  wan  at  what  she  saw  there.  She  could  give  him  no  reasop 
for  changing  their  relations  to  each  other  that  would  make  him 
hold  her  a  bit  the  less  closely, — no,  nor  the  less  fondly.  What 
could  Eleanor  do  ?  To  go  on  and  be  Mr.  Carlisle's  wife,  if 
necessary  ;  give  him  all  the  observance  and  regard  that  she 
could,  that  she  owed  him,  for  having  put  herself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion where  she  could  not  give  him  more  :  Eleanor  saw  nothing 
else  before  her.  But  one  thing  beside  she  would  do.  She  would 
make  Mr.  Carlisle  clearly  and  fully  understand  what  sort  of  a 
woman  he  must  expect  in  her.  She  would  explain  thoroughly 
what  sort  of  a  life  she  meant  to  lead.  Justly  stated,  what  would 
that  be  ? 

Eleanor  thought,  and  found  herself  determined,  heart  and 
soul,  to  follow  the  path  of  life  laid  before  her  that  evening. 
Whether  "  peace  "  could  visit  her,  in  the  course  that  seemed  to 
lie  through  her  future  prospects,  Eleanor  much  doubted  ;  but  at 
any  rate  she  would  have  the  rest  of  a  satisfied  conscience.  She 
would  take  the  Bible  for  her  rule.  Mr.  llhys's  God  should  be 
her  God,  and  with  all  she  had  of  power  and  ability  she  would 
serve  him.  Dim  as  religious  things  still  were  to  her  vision,  one 
thing  was  not  dim,  but  shiningly  clear ;  the  duty  of  every  crea- 
ture to  live  the  devoted  servant  of  that  Lord  to  whom  he  belongs 
by  creation  and  redemption  both.  Here  Eleanor's  heart  fixed, 
if  it  had  a  fixed  point  that  tumultuous  night ;  but  long  before  it 
settled  anywhere  her  thoughts  were  bathed  in  bitter  tears ;  in 
floods  of  weeping  that  seemed  fit  to  wash  her  very  heart  away. 
It  occurred  to  Eleanor,  if  they  could,  how  much  trouble  would 
be  saved  !  She  saw  plenty  before  her.  But  there  was  the  gripe 
of  a  fear  and  a  wish  upon  her  heart  that  overmastered  all  others. 
The  people  had  sung  a  hymn  that  evening  after  the  first  one  ; 
a  hymn  of  Christian  gladness  and  strength  to  an  air  as  spirited 
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an  tlie  words.  Both  words  and  air  rang  in  her  mind  tbi'ough  all 
the  multifarious  thoughts  she  was  thinking ;  they  floated  through 
and  sounded  behind  them  like  a  strain  of  the  blessed.  Eleanor 
had  taken  one  glance  at  Mr.  Khys  while  it  was  singing,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  face  stung  her  as  the  sight  of  an  angel 
might  have  done.  The  counter  recollection  of  her  own  misery 
in  the  summer  at  the  time  she  was  ill;  the  longing  want  of 
that  security  and  hope  and  consequent  rest  of  mind,  was  vividly 
with  her  too.  Pushed  by  fear  and  desire,  Eleanor's  resolution 
was  taken.  She  saw  not  the  way  clear, — she  did  not  know  yet 
the  "wicket  gate"  towards  which  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  was  di- 
rected ;  hke  him,  however,  she  resolved  "  to  keep  the  light  in  her 
eye,  and  run." 

The  fire  had  died  all  out ;  the  grey  ashes  were  cold  ;  she  was 
very  cold  herself,  but  did  not  know  it.  The  night  had  waned 
away,  and  a  light  had  sprung  in  at  the  window  which  Eleanor 
thought  must  be  the  dawn.  It  was  not ;  it  was  the  old  moon 
just  risen,  and  struggling  through  the  fog.  But  the  moon  was 
the  herald  of  dawn  ;  and  Eleanor  got  up  from  the  hearth,  feeling 
old  and  stiflp,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  put  on  twenty  years  of  age 
more  than  she  came  to  the  village  with.  The  room  was  quite 
too  cold  for  Jane,  she  remembered ;  and  softly  she  went  up  and 
down  for  kindling,  and  lighted  up  the  fire  again.  Till  she  had 
done  that,  she  felt  grey  and  stern,  like  the  November  morning; 
but  when  the  fire  crackled  and  sparkled  before  her,  and  gave 
its  cheery  look  and  comforting  warmth  to  her  chilled  senses, 
some  curious  sympathy  with  times  that  were  gone  and  that  she 
dared  not  hope  to  see  again,  smote  Eleanor  with  a  softer  sorrow, 
and  she  wept  a  very  rain  of  new  tears.  These  did  her  good ; 
they  washed  some  of  the  bitterness  out  of  her ;  and  after  that 
she  sat  thinking  how  she  should  manage  ;  when  Mr.  Hhys's 
parting  words  suddenly  recurred  to  her.  A  blanker  ignorance 
how  they  should  be  followed  can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  a  person 
of  general  sense  and  knowledge.  Nevertheless  she  bowed  her- 
self on  the  hearth,  surely  not  more  in  form  than  in  feeling,  and 
besought  of  that  One  whose  aid  she  knew  not  how  to  ask,  that 
He  would  yet  give  it  to  her  and  fulfil  all  her  desires.  Eleanor 
was  exhausted  then.  She  sat  in  a  stupor  of  resting,  till  the  faint 
illumination  of  tbe  moon  was  really  replaced  by  a  growing  and 
broadening  light  of  day.     The  night  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN     PEBPLEXITIES. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  King-  Charles  is  snarling; 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor. 

You  are  not  her  darling. 

Eleanoe  set  out  early  to  go  home.  She  would  not  wait  to  be 
Bent  for.  The  walk  miglit  set  her  pulses  i;i  motion  again  per- 
haps. The  {og  was  breaking  away  under  the  sun's  rays,  but  it 
had  left  everything  wet ;  the  morning  was  excessively  chill. 
There  was  no  grass  in  her  way,  however,  and  Eleanor's  thick 
shoes  did  not  fear  the  road,  nor  her  feet  the  three  miles  of  way. 
The  walk  was  good.  It  could  not  be  said  to  be  pleasant ;  yet 
action  of  any  kind  was  grateful  and  helpful.  She  saw  not  a 
creature  till  she  got  home. 

Home  struck  her  with  new  sorrow,  in  the  sense  of  the  dis- 
appointment she  was  going  to  bring  to  so  many  there.  She 
made  her  own  room  without  having  to  speak  to  anybody ; 
bathed  and  dressed  for  breakfast.  How  grave  her  face  was 
this  morning.  She  could  not  help  that.  And  she  felt  that  it 
grew  graver  when,  entering  the  breakfast-room,  she  found  Mr, 

Carlisle  there. "  What  have  you  done  to  yourself?"  said  he 

after  they  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Taken  a  walk  this  morning." "  Judicious !  in  this  air, 

which  is  like  a  suspended  shower-bath.     Where  did  you  go  ?  " 

"  On   the   Wiglands   road." "  If  I  had  come  in  time  I 

should  have  taken  you  up  before  me  and  cut  short  such 
a  proceeding.  Mrs.  Powle,  you  do  not  make  use  of  your 
authority." 

"  Seems  hardly  worth  while,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring," said  Mrs.  Powle,  blandly,  with  a  smiling  face. 

"  Why,  Eleanor  had  to  come  home,"  said  Julia ;  "  she  spent 
the  night  in  the  village.  She  could  not  help  walking — unless 
mamma  had  sent  the  carriage  or  something  for  her." 

*'  Spent  the  night  in  the  village  !  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"  Eleanor  took  it  into  her  head  that  she  must  go  to  take  care 
of  a  sick  girl  there — the  daughter  of  her  nurse.  It  is  great 
foolishness,  I  think,  but  Eleanor  will  do  it." 

" It  don't  agree  with  her  very  well,"  said  Julia.  "How  do 
you  look,  Eleanor,  this  morning  P  " 

"  She  looks  very  well,"  said  the  squire,  "  for  all  I  see. 
Walking  won't  hurt  her." 

What  Mr.  Carlisle  thought  he  did  not  say.  When  breakfast 
was  over  he  drew  Eleanor  off  into  the  library.  "  How  do  you 
do  this  morning  ?  "  said  he,  stopping  to  look  at  her. 
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"Not  very  well." "I  came  early,  to  give  you  a  great 

gallop  to  the  other  end  of  the  moor — where  you  wished  to  go 
the  other  day.     You  are  not  fit  for  it  now." 

"Hardly." "Did  you  sit  up  with  that  girl  last  night?  " 

"  I  sat  up.  She  did  not  want  much  done  for  her.  My  being 
there  was  a  great  comfort  to  her." "  Far  too  great  a  com- 
fort. You  are  a  naughty  child.  Do  you  fancy,  Eleanor,  your 
husband  will  allow  you  to  do  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  must  try  to  do  what  is  right,  Macintosh." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  right  that  you  should  pleasure 
me  in  what  I  ask  of  you  ?  "  he  said,  very  gently  and  with  a 
caressing  action  which  took  away  the  edge  of  the  words. 

"  Yes — in  things  that  are  right,"  said  Eleanor,  who  felt  that 
she  owed  him  all  gentleness  because  of  the  wrong  she  had  done. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you  anything  that  is  not  right ;  but  if  I 
sliould,  the  responsibility  of  your  doing  wrong  will  rest  ou  me. 
Now  do  you  feel  inclined  to  practise  obedience  a  little  to-day?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  said  Eleanor,  honestly,  her  blood  rousing. 

"It  will  be  all  the  better  practice.  You  must  go  and  lie 
'lown  and  rest  carefully,  and  get  ready  to  ride  with  me  this 
afternoon,  if  the  weather  will  do.     Eh,  Eleanor?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  want  to  ride  to-day." 

"  Kiss  me,  and  say  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Eleanor  obeyed,  and  went  to  her  room  feeling  wretched.  She 
must  find  some  way  quickly  to  alter  this  state  of  things — if  she 
could  alter  them.  In  the  meantime  she  had  promised  to  rest. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  lock  the  door  and  feel  that  for  hours  at  any 
rate  she  was  alone  from  all  the  world.  But  Eleanor's  heart 
fainted.  She  lay  down,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in 
motionless  passive  dismay  j  then  Nature  asserted  her  rights,  and 
she  slept. 

If  sleep  did  not  quite  "knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care  " 
for  her,  Eleanor  yet  felt  much  less  ragged  when  she  came  out 
of  her  slumber.  There  was  some  physical  force  now  to  meet 
the  mental  demand.  The  first  thing  demanded  was  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Carlisle.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  to  tell  him  in  spoken, 
words  what  she  wanted  him  to  know ;  he  would  cut  them  short 
or  turn  them  aside  as  soon  as  he  perceived  their  drift,  before 
she  could  at  all  possess  him  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Eleanor 
sat  down  before  dressing  to  write  her  letter,  so  that  no  call 
might  break  her  off  until  it  was  done. 

It  was  a  weary,  anxious,  sorrowful  writing ;  done  with  some 
tears  and  some  mute  prayers  for  help ;  with  images  constantly 
starting  into  her  mind  that  she  had  to  put  aside  together  with 
the  hot  drops  they  called  forth.  The  letter  was  finished,  when 
Eleanor  was  informed  that  Mr.  Carlisle  waited  for  her.  "  To 
ride,  I  suppose,"  she  thought.     "  I  will  not  go."     She  put  on  a 
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house  dress  and  went  down  to  tlie  library,  where  her  mother 
and  Mr.  Carlisle  were  together ;  lookinnr  both  of  them  so  well 
pleased.  "  You  are  not  dressed  for  riding !  "  lie  said,  taking 
her  into  his  urms. 

"  As  you  see,"  returned  Eleanor. 

"  I  have  brought  a  new  horse  for  you.     "Will  you  change 

your  dress?" "1  think  not.     I  am  not  equal  to  anything 

new." 

"  Have  you  slept  ?  " "  Yes,  but  I  have  not  eaten  ;  and  it 

takes  both  to  make  muscle.  I  cannot  even  talk  to  you  till  after 
tea." 

"  Have  you  had  no  luncheon  P" "  I  was  asleep." 

"  Mrs.  Powle,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  do  not  take  care  of 
my  interests  here.  May  I  request  you  to  have  this  want  sup- 
plied ?  I  am  going  to  take  Eleanor  a  great  gallop  presently ; 
she  must  have  something  first."  He  put  Eleanor  in  an  easy- 
chair  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  looking  at  her.  Probably  he  saw 
some  unusual  lines  of  thought  or  care  about  the  face,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  less  fine  for  that.  Mr.  Carlisle  liked  what  he  saw. 
Refreshments  came  ;  and  he  poured  out  chocolate  for  her  and 
served  her  with  an  afiectionate  supervision  that  watched  every 
item.  But  when,  after  a  very  moderate  meal,  Eleanor's  hand 
was  stretched  out  for  another  piece  of  bread,  he  stopped  her. 
"  No,"  he  said ;  "  no  more  now.  Now  go  and  put  on  your 
habit." 

"  But  I  am  very  hungry,"  said  Eleanor. "  No  matter ; 

you  will  forget  it  in  five  minutes.     Go  and  put  on  your  habit." 

Eleanor  hesitated  ;  thought  that  perhaps  after  all  the  ride 
would  be  the  easiest  way  of  passing  the  afternoon ;  and  went. 
"  Well,  you  do  understand  the  art  of  command,"  said  Mrs. 
Powle  admiringly.    "  She  would  never  have  done  that  for  me." 

Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  look  surprised,  nor  gratified,  nor  in  fact 
show  anything  whatever  in  his  looks.  Unless  it  were,  that  the 
diflerence  of  effects  produced  by  himself  and  his  future  mother- 
in-law  was  very  much  a  matter  of  course.  He  stood  before  the 
fire,  with  no  change  at  all  in  his  clear  hazel  eyes,  until  Eleanor 
appeared.  Then  they  sparkled.  Eleanor  was  for  some  reason 
or  other  particularly  lovely  in  his  eyes  to-day. 

The  horse  he  had  brought  for  her  was  a  superb  Arabian, 
showing  nerve  and  fire  in  every  line  of  his  form  and  starting 
muscle,  from  the  tips  of  the  ears  down  to  the  long  fetlock  and 
beautiful  hoof.  Showing  fire  in  the  bright  eye,  too.  A  brown 
creature,  with  luxuriant  flowing  mane  and  tail.  "He  is  not 
quite  so  quiet  as  Black  Maggie,"  Mr.  Carlisle  said,  as  he  put 
Eleanor  upon  his  back  ;  "  and  you  must  not  curb  him,  Eleanor, 
or  he  will  run." 

They  went  to  the  moor ;  and  by  degrees  getting  wonted  to 
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her  fiery  charo^er,  and  letting  him  display  his  fine  paces  and 
increase  his  speed,  Eleanor  found  the  sensation  very  inspiriting. 
Even  Black  Maggie  was  not  an  animal  like  this  ;  every  motion 
was  instinct  with  life  and  power,  and  not  a  little  indication  of 
headstrongness  and  irritability  gave  a  great  additional  interest 
and  excitement  to  the  pleasure  of  managing  him.  Mr.  Cariisle 
watched  her  carefully,  Eleanor  knew  ;  he  praised  her  handling. 
He  himself  was  mounted  on  a  quiet,  powerful  creature  that  did 
not  make  much  show. 

"If  this  fellow — what  is  his  name  ?" "  Tippoo  Sultan." 

"  If  he  were  by  any  chance  to  run,  would  that  horse  you  are 
riding  keep  up  with  him  ?  " 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  try." 

"  I  don't  mean  it— but  I  am  curious.     There,  Mr.  Carlisle, 
there  is  the  place  where  I  was  thrown." 

"A  villanous-looking  place.     I  wish  it  was  mine.     How  do 

you  like  Tippoo  ?  " "  Oh,  he  is  delightful !  " 

Mr.  Carlisle  looked  satisfied,  as  he  might;  for  Eleanor's 
colour  had  become  brilliant,  and  her  face  had  changed  greatly 
since  setting  out.  Strength  and  courage  and  hope  seemed  to 
come  to  her  on  Tippoo's  back,  facing  the  wind  on  the  moor,  and 
galloping  over  the  wild,  free  way.  They  took  in  part  the  route 
Eleanor  had  followed  that  day  alone,  coming  back  through  the 
village  by  a  still  wider  circuit.  As  they  rode  more  moderately 
along  the  little  street,  if  it  could  be  called  so— the  houses  were 
all  on  one  side — Eleanor  saw  Mr.  Ehys  standing  at  Mrs.  Lewis's 
door.  He  saw  her.  Involuntarily  her  bow  in  return  to  his 
salutation  was  very  low.  At  the  same  instant  Tippoo  started  on 
a  run  to  which  all  his  former  galloping  had  been  a  gentle  amble. 
This  was  not  ungentle ;  the  motion  had  nothing  rough ;  only 
Eleanor  was  going  in  a  straight  line  over  the  ground  at  a  rate 
that  took  away  her  breath.  She  •had  presence  of  mind  not  to 
draw  the  curb  rein,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  hardly  endure 
long  the  sort  of  progress  she  was  making  through  the  air.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  ground.  Her  curiosity  was  gratified 
on  one  point ;  for  after  the  first  instant  she  found  Mr.  Carlisle's 
powerful  grey  straining  close  beside  her.  Nevertheless  Tippoo 
was  so  entirely  in  earnest  that  it  was  some  little  time— it  seemed 
a  very  long  one— before  the  grey  could  get  so  close  to  the 
brown  and  so  far  up  with  him  that  Mr.  Carlisle  could  lay  hie 
hand  upon  the  thick  brown  mane  of  Tippoo  and  stoop  forward 
to  speak  to  him.  As.  soon  as  that  was  done  once  or  twice, 
Tippoo's  speed  gradually  relaxed;  and  a  perseverance  in  his 
master's  appeals  to  his  reason  and  sense  of  duty  brought  the 
wild  creature  back  to  a  moderate  pace  and  the  air  of  a  civilized 
horse.  Mr.  Carhsle  transferred  his  grasp  from  the  mane  to 
Eleanor's  hand.     "  Eleanor,  what  did  you  do  that  for  ?  " 
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"  Do  what  ?     I  did  nothing." 

"You  curbed  him.  You  drew  the  rein,  and  he  considered 
himself  insulted.     I  told  you  he  would  not  bear  it." 

"  He  has  had  nothing  to  bear  from  me.  I  have  not  drawn  the 

curb  at  all,  Robert." "  I  must  contradict  you.   I  saw  you  do 

it.     That  started  him." 

Eleanor  remained  silent  and  a  little  pale.  Was  Mr.  Carlisle 
right  ?  The  ride  had  until  then  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
roused  up  her  energies  and  restored  in  some  degree  her  spirit. 
The  involuntary  race,  together  with  the  sudden  sight  of  Mr. 
Ehys,  had  the  effect  to  bring  back  all  the  soberness  which  for 
the  moment  the  delight  and  stir  of  the  exercise  had  dissipated. 
She  went  on  pondering  various  things.  Eleanor's  letter  to 
Mr.  Carlisle  was  in  the  pocket  of  her  habit,  ready  for  use ;  slie 
determined  to  give  it  him  when  he  left  her  that  evening ;  that 
was  one  of  her  subjects  of  thought.  Accordingly  he  found  her 
very  abstracted  and  cold  the  rest  of  the  way — grave  and  unin- 
terested. He  fancied  she  might  have  been  startled  by  her  run 
on  Tippoo's  back,  though  it  was  not  very  like  her ;  but  he  did 
not  know  what  to  fancy.  And  true  it  is,  that  a  remembrance  of 
fear  had  come  up  to  Eleanor  after  that  gallop.  Afraid  she  was 
not,  at  the  time ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  been  in  a  condition, 
of  some  peril  from  which  her  own  forces  could  not  have  extri- 
cated her ;  that  brought  up  other  considerations,  and  sadly  in 
Eleanor's  mind  some  words  of  the  hymn  they  had  sung  last 
night  in  the  barn  floated  over  among  her  thoughts. 

When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I'll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 

Very  simple  words — words  that  to  some  ears  have  become 
trite  with  repetition — but  thoughts  that  went  down  into  the 
depths  of  Eleanor's  heart  and  garrisoned  themselves  there, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  attacks  to  dislodge.  Her  gravity  and 
indifference  piqued  Mr.  Carlisle,  curiosity  and  affection  both. 
He  spent  the  evening  in  trying  to  overcome  them ;  with  very 
partial  success.  When  he  was  leaving  her,  Eleanor  drew  the 
letter  from  her  pocket.     "  What  is  this?  "  said  he,  taking  it. 

"  Only  a  letter  for  you." "  From  you  ?    The  consideration 

of  that  must  not  be  postponed."  He  broke  the  seal.  "  Come, 
Bit  down  again.     I  will  read  it  here." 

"  Not  now !  Take  it  home,  Macintosh,  and  read  it  there. 
Let  it  wait  so  long." "  Why  P  " 

"  Never  mind  why.     Do  !     Because  I  ask  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  understand  it  without  you  beside  me," 
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said  he  smiling,  and  drawing  the  letter  from  its  envelope  while 
he  looked  at  her. 

"But  there  is  everybody  here,"  said  Eleanor,  Rlancin^  at 
another  part  of  the  room  where  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
congregated.     "I  would  rather  you  took  it  home  with  you." 

"Is  it  something  that  requires  serious  treatment  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  a  wise  little  thing,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  take  your 
advice."  He  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket ;  then  took  Eleanor's 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  walked  with  her  to  the  library.  Nobody 
was  there  :  lamplight  and  firelight  were  warm  and  bright.  Mr. 
Carlisle  placed  his  charge  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  library  table] 
much  to  her  disappointment ;  drew" another  close  beside  it,  and 
sat  down  with  his  arm  over  the  back  of  hers  to  read  the  letter. 
Thus  it  ran : — 

"  It  is  right  you  should  know  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  me  since  the 
time  when  I  first  became  known  to  you.  I  have  changed  very  much,  thouffh  it 
IS  a  change  perhaps  which  you  will  not  believe  in;  yet  I  feel  that  it  makes  me 
very  different  from  my  old  self,  and  alters  entii-ely  my  views  of  almost  everything. 
Life  and  life's  affairs— and  aims-do  not  look  to  me  as  they  looked  a  few  months 
ago ;  If  indeed  I  could  be  said  to  have  taken  any  view  at  all  of  thpm  then  Thev 
were  little  more  than  names  to  me,  I  believe.     They  are  great  realities  now 

I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  in  what  this  change  in  me  consists',  fori 
doubt  you  will  neither  like  it  nor  believe  in  it.  Yet  you  must  believe  in  it-  for  I 
am  not  the  woman  I  was  a  little  whDe  ago ;  not  the  woman  you  think  me  now. 
If  I  suffered  you  to  go  on  as  you  are,  in  ignorance  of  it,  I  should  be  deceiving 
)  ou.  I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  life  is  not  the  end  of  life  I  see 
another  beyond,-much  more  lasting,  unknown,  strange,  perhans  not  very  dis- 
tant. The  thought  of  It  presses  upon  me  like  a  cloud.  I  want  to  be  ready  for 
It— I  feel  I  am  not  ready-and  that  before  I  can  be  ready,  not  only  my  views  but 
my  character  must  be  changed.  I  am  determined  it  shall.  For,  Mr  Carlisle 
there  is  a  Ruler  whose  government  extends  over  this  life  and  that,  whose  renui- 
o',!L°'ii  r  .-^''^  '^^^f  ""^m'  '^^°'^^  commands  I  have  never  obeved,  whom  conse- 
quently I  fear ;  aiid  until  this  fear  is  changed  for  another  feeling  I  cannot  be 
tf^^l  I  ^>11  not  hve  the  life  I  have  been  leading;  careless  and  tfioughtless;  I 
will  be  the  sen-ant  of  this  Ruler  whom  hitherto  I  have  disregarded.  Whatever 
His  commands  are,  those  I  will  follow;  at  all  costs,  at  any  sacrifice;  whatever 
I  have  or  possess  shall  be  used  for  His  service.  One  thing  I  de'^ire  ■  to  be  a  true 
™hingerse'inThe  wXo""  '"'  '"  'J-Pleasure.  To  secure  that.  I  will  let 
''I  wish  you  to  understand  this  thoroughly.  It  will  draw  on  consequences 
that  you  would  not  like  It  will  make  me  such  a  woman  as  you  would  not,  I 
l^n^Th""  y°"  ^"^^  t°  ''?■  J  s^^all  follow  a  course  of  life  and  action  that  in 
^h^  ^nF- 1  '''^"^^vyyo'^d  be  extremely  distasteful  to  you.  Yet  I  must  follow 
^n  ."f  f  '^°  ""^  °th"-I  dare  do  no  other.  I  camiot  live  as  I  have  lived. 
No,  not  for  any  reward  or  consideration  that  could  be  offered  me.  Nor  to  avoid 
any  human  anger.  ^>^±^ 

^■r.".l}^''^\<°"^  ^"l''*^  probably  choose  never  to  see  me  at  the  Priory,  rather  than 
f^r  .11  ZV^^'^  '""H  f  '''°'"^"  ''^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^-  I"  tl^at  "^ase  I  shall  be  very  scrry 
nffhin^^t^f^.^/^^^^^/K''?"'^'^''^"'^^'  '"^'''^  would  to  you  attend  the  annulling 
of  the  contract  formed  between  us.    My  own  part  of  them  I  am  ready  to  bear. 

"  Eleanor  Powle." 

The  letter  was  read  through  almost  under  Eleanor's  own  eves. 
bhe  looked  furtively,  as  she  could,  to  see  how  Mr.  Carlisle  took 

•  u-  r  °^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^  ^*  ^^^  5  s^e  could  find  no  change 
m  his  face.    If  the  brow,  slightly  bent  before  her,  did  sh^^htly 
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Icnit  itself  in  sterner  lines  than  common,  slie  could  not  be  sure 
of  it,  bent  as  it  was  ;  and  when  he  looked  up,  there  was  no  such 
expression  there.  lie  looked  as  pleasant  as  possible.  "  Do  you 
want  me  to  laugh  at  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"That  was  not  the  precise  object  I  had  in  writing,"  said 
Eleanor  soberly. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  it,  and  yet  I  feel  very  much  like  laughing: 
at  you  a  little.  So  you  think  you  can  make  yourself  a  woman  I 
would  not  like, — eh,  my  darling?  " 

He  had  drawn  Eleanor's  head  down  to  his  shoulder,  within 
easy  reach  of  his  lips,  but  he  did  not  kiss  her.  His  right  hand 
smoothed  back  the  masses  of  her  beautiful  hair,  and  then  rested 
on  her  cheek  while  he  looked  into  the  face  thus  held  for  near 
inspection  ;  much  as  one  handles  a  child.  Tlie  touch  was  light 
and  caressing,  and  calm  as  power  too.  Eleanor  breathed  quick. 
She  could  not  bear  it.  She  forced  herself  back  where  she  could 
look  at  him.  "  You  are  taking  it  lightly,  but  I  mean  it  very 
seriously,"  she  said.  "  I  think  I  could — I  think  I  shall.  I  did 
not  write  you  such  a  letter  without  very  deep  reason." 

He  still  retained  his  hold  of  her,  and  in  his  right  hand  had 
captured  one  of  hers.  This  hand  he  now  brought  to  his  lips, 
kissing  and  caressing  it.  "  I  do  not  think  I  understand  it  yet," 
he  said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?  Is  it 
your  old  passion  for  a  monastic  life  come  up  again  ?  do  you 
want  the  old  Priory  built  up,  and  me  for  a  Father  Confessor  P  " 
Did  he  mean  ever  to  loose  his  hold  of  the  little  hand  he  held  so 
lightly  and  firmly  ?   Never  !    Eleanor's  head  drooped.    "  What 

is  it,  Eleanor  ?  " "  It  is  serious  work,  Mr.  Carlisle ;  and  you 

wUl  not  believe  me." 

"  Make  me  serious  too.  Tell  me  a  little  more  definitely  what 
dreadful  thing  I  am  to  expect.    What  sort  of  a  woman  is  my 

wife  going  to  be  ?  " "  Such  a  one  as  you  would  not  have,  if 

you  knew  it ; — such  a  one  as  you  never  would  have  sought,  if  1 
had  known  it  myself  earlier;  I  feel  sure."  Eleanor's  colour 
glowed  all  over  her  face  and  brow;  nevertheless  she  spoke 
steadily. 

"  Enigmatical  ! "  said  Mr.  Carlisle.  "  The  only  thmg  I 
understand  is  this— and  this — "  and  he  kissed  alternately  her 
cheek  and  lips.  "  Sere  is  my  wife — here  is  what  I  wish  her  to 
be.  It  will  be  all  right  the  twenty-first  of  next  month.  What 
will  you  do  after  that,  Eleanor  ?  "  Eleanor  was  silent,  mortified, 
troubled,  silenced.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  explain  her- 
self? "What  do  you  want  to  do,  Eleanor?  Give  all  your 
money  to  the  poor  ?  I  believe  that  is  your  pet  fancy.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  Eleanor's  cheeks  burnt  again.  "  You 
know'l  have  very  little  money  to  give,  Mr.  Carlisle.  But  I 
have  determined  to  give  myself." "  To  me  ?  " 
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"No,  no.  I  mean,  to  duties  and  commands  liiglier  than  any 
human  obligation.  And  they  may,  and  probably  will,  oblige  me 
to  live  in  a  way  that  would  not  please  you." 

"Let  us  see.     What  is  the  novelty  .P  " "I  am  goino-  to 

lire— it  is  right  I  should  tell  you,  whether  you  will  believe"  me 
or  not— I  am  going  to  live  henceforth  not  for  this  world  but  the 
other." 

[|Sow  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at  her  with  his  brilliant  eyes. 
"  I  do  not  know  in  detail.     But  you  know,  in  the  Church 
service  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  are  renounced  • 
whatever  that  involves  it  will  find  me  obedient."  ' 

"  What  has  put  this  fancy  in  your  head,  Eleanor  ?  " 
"  A  sense  of  danger  first,  I  think," 
"  A  sense  of  danger  !     Danger  of  what  P  " 
"  Yes.     A  feeling  of  being  unready  for  that  other  life  to  which 
I  might  at  any  time  go ;  that  other  world,  I  mean.     I  cannot  be 
happy  so."     She  was  agitated ;  her  colour  was  high :  her  nerves 
trembled. 

"How  came  this  'sense  of  danger'  into  your  head?  what 

brought  it  or  suggested  it  ?  " "  When  I  was  ill  last  summer 

I  fcxt  it  then.  I  have  felt  it  since.  I  feel  mv  head  uncovered 
to  meet  the  storm  that  may  at  any  time  break  iipon  it.  I  am 
going  to  live,  if  I  can,  as  people  live  whom  you  would  laugh  at ; 
you  would  call  them  fanatics  and  fools.  It  is  the  only  way  for 
me  to  be  happy ;  but  you  would  not  like  it  in  one  near  you." 
"  Go  in  a  black  dress,  Eleanor  P  " 

She  was  silent.  She  very  nearly  burst  into  tears,  but  pre- 
vented that.  "  You  can't  terrify  me,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  lazily 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair.  "I  don't  get  up  a  'sense 
of  danger '  as  easily  as  you  do,  darling.  One  look  in  your  face 
puts  all  that  to  flight  at  once.  I  am  safe.  You  may  do  what 
you  like." 

"  You  would  not  say  that  by-and-by,"  said  Eleanor. 
"Would  I  not?"  said  he,  rousing  up  and  drawing  her 
tenderly  but  irresistibly  to  his  arms  again.  "  But  make  proper 
amends  to  me  for  breaking  rules  to-night  and  you  shall  have 
carte-hlanche  for  this  new  fancy,  Eleanor.  How  are  you  going 
to  ask  my  forgiveness  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  ask  mine,  for  you  will  not  attend  to  me." 
"  Contumacious  ?  "  said  he  lightly,  touching  her  lips  as  if  the> 
vrere  a  goblet  and  he  were  taking  sips  of  the  wine ;  "  then  I 
shall  take  my  own  amends.    You  shaU  live  as  you  please, 
darling,  only  take  me  along  with  you." 

"  You  will  not  go." "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  ISTeither  your  feeling  nor  your  taste  agree  with  it." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said  he,  half  laughing,  holding 
her  fast  and  looking  down  into  her  face.     "  My  little  Eleanor  1 
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Make  yourself  a  grey  nun  or  a  blue  Puritan  ?  Grey  becomca 
vou,  darlins;  it  makes  a  duchess  of  you,  and  blue  is  set  oil  by 
this  magnificent  brown  head  of  yours.  I  will  answer  for  my 
taste  in  either  event,  and  I  think  you  could  bear,  and  conse- 
nuently  I  could,  all  the  other  colours  in  the  rainbow.  As  tor 
your  idea  of  making  yourself  a  woman  that  I  would  not  like  1 
"do  not  think  you  can  compass  it.     You  may  try.     1  will  not  Jet 

you  go  too  far." "  You  cannot  hinder  it,  Macmtosh,    said 

Eleanor  in  a  low  voice.  •    j  i  ^« 

"  Kiss  me  !  "  said  he  laughingly.  Eleanor  slowly  raised  her 
head  from  his  shoulder  and  obeyed,  so  far  as  a  very  dainty  and 
shyly  given  permission  went,  feeling  bitterly  that  she  had 
brought  herself  into  bonds  from  which  only  Mr.  Carlisle  s  hand 
could  release  her.  She  could  not  break  them  hersef.  A\  hat 
possible  reason  could  she  assign  ?  And  so  she  was  in  his  power. 
"Cheeks  hot  and  hands  cold,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle  to  himself  as 
be  walked  away  through  the  rooms.  "I  wish  the  twenty-hrst 
were  to-morrow  !  "  He  stopped  in  the  drawing-room  to  hold  a 
consultation  of  some  length  with  Mrs.  Powle  ;  in  which,  how- 
ever  he  confided  to  her  no  more  than  that  the  last  nights 
attention  to  her  nurse's  daughter  had  been  quite  too  mucli  tor 
Eleanor,  and  he  should  think  it  extremely  injudicious  to  allow 
it  attain.     Which  Mrs.  Powle  had  no  idea  of  doing. 

Neither  had  Eleanor  any  idea  of  attempting  it.  i3ut  slie 
spent  half  that  night  in  heart-ache  and  in  baffled  searchings  for 
a  path  out  of  her  difficulties.  What  could  she  do:'  If  Mr. 
Carlisle  would  marry  her  she  saw  no  help  for  i^  and  to  disgust 
him  with  her  would  be  a  difficult  matter  For  oh  Eleanor 
knew  that,  though  he  would  not  hke  a  religious  wife,  he  had 
good  reason  to  trust  his  own  power  of  regulating  any  tendency 
of  that  sort  which  might  offend  him.  Once  his  wife,  once  let 
that  strong  arm  have  a  right  to  be  round  her  permanently,  and 
Eleanor  knew  it  would  be  an  effectual  bar  against  whatever  he 
wished  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

Eleanor  was  armed  with  no  Christian  armour  ;  no  helmet  or 
shield  of  protection  had  she  ;  all  she  had  was  the  strength  of 
fear  and  the  resolute  determination  to  seek  until  she  should  hnd 
that  panoply  in  which  she  would  be  safe  and  strong.  Once 
married  to  Mr.  Carhsle,  and  she  felt  that  her  determination 
■  would  be  in  danger,  and  her  resolution  meet  another  resolution 
wUh  which  it  might  have  hard  fighting  to  do  Ay,  and  who 
knew  whether  hers  would  overcome!  She  must  not  fimsh  this 
marriage  ;  yet  how  induce  Mr.  CarUslc  to  think  of  her  as  she 

^'•a  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  coming  into  her  room  the  next 
day,  "that  one  night's  sitting  up  has  doiw;  the  work  ot  a  week  s 
illness  upon  you,  Eleanor  !    Mr.  Carhsle  is  right. 
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"  In  wbat  ?  " "  He  said  you  must  not  go  an;ain." 

"I  tbiuk  he  is  somewhat  premature  in  arran<Tiuir  niy  move- 
ments."  "Don't  you  like  it?  "  said  Mrs.  Powle,  laughing  a 

little.  "  You  must  learn  to  submit  to  that.  I  am  glad  there  is 
somebody  that  can  control  you,  Eleanor,  at  last.  It  does  me 
good.  It  was  just  a  happiness  that  you  never  took  anything 
desperate  into  your  head,  for  your  father  and  you  together  were 
more  than  a  match  for  me  ;  and  it's  just  the  same  with  Julia. 
But  Julia  really  is  growing  tame  and  more  reasonable,  I  think, 
lately." 

"  Good  reason  why,"  thought  Eleanor,  moodily.  "  But  that 
i8  a  better  sort  of  control  she  is  under." 

"  I  am  charged  with  a  commission  to  you,  Eleanor." 

"  "What  is  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  To  find  out  what  particular  kind  of  jewels  you  prefer.  I 
really  don't  know,  so  am  obliged  to  ask  you,  which  was  not  in 
my  commission." "Jewels,  mamma  !  " 

"  Jewels,  my  lady." 

"  O   mamma  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  jewels ! " "  Nor  of 

weddings,  I  suppose ;  but  really  I  do  not  see  how  things  are 
to  be  done  unless  they  are  to  be  talked  about.  For  instance, 
this  matter  of  your  liking  in  jewellery. — I  think  rubies  become 
you,  Eleanor  ;  though  to  be  sure  there  is  nothing  J  like  so  well 
as  diamonds.  What  is  the  matter?"  Eor  Eleanor's  brown 
head  had  gone  down  on  the  table  before  her  and  her  face  was 
hidden  in  her  hands.  She  slowly  raised  it  at  her  mother's 
question.  "  Mamma,  Mr.  Carlisle  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing !  " "  Pray,  -what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  he  is  marrying  a  person  who  will  be  gay  and  live 
for  and  in  the  world,  as  he  lives — and  as  he  would  wish  me. 
Mamma,  I  will  not !  I  never  will.  I  never  shall  be  what  he 
likes  in  that  respect.     I  mean  to  live  a  religious  life." 

"  A  religious  life  !     What  sort  of  a  life  is  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  -what  you  do  not  like — nor  he." 

"  A  religious  life !  Eleanor,  you  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Carlisle 
would  wish  his  wife  to  lead  an  irreligious  life  ?  " "  Yes — I  do." 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  tell  him  that,"  said  Mrs.  Powle, 
colouring  with  anger.  "  How  dare  you  say  it  ?  What  sort  of 
a  religious  life  do  you  want  to  live  P  " 

"  Such  a  one  as  the  Bible  bids,  mamma,"  Eleanor  said  in  a 
low  voice  and  drooping  her  head.  "  Such  a  one  as  the  Prayer- 
book  recommends,  over  and  over." 

"  And  you  think  Mr.  Carlisle  would  not  like  that?  What 
msinuations  you  are  making  against  us  all,  Eleanor.  For  of 
course,  I,  your  mother,  have  wished  you  also  to  live  this 
irreligious  life.  We  are  a  set  of  heathens  together.  Dr.  Caimes 
too.    He  was  delighted  with  it." 
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"  It  changes  nothing,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  am 
resolved  to  live  in  a  different  way;  and  Mr.  Carlisle  would  not 
like  it ;  and  if  he  only  knew  it,  he  would  not  wish  to  marry  me  ; 
and  I  cannot  make  him  believe  it." 

"  You  have  tried,  have  you? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  tried.     It  was  only  honest." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  fool,  Eleanor !  and  I 
am  sure  he  did  not.  Believe  you,  you  little  fool?  he  knows 
better.  He  kno)AS  that  he  will  not  have  had  you  a  week  at  the 
Priory  before  you  will  be  too  happy  to  live  what  life  he  pleases. 
He  is  just  the  man  to  bring  you  into  order.  I  only  wish  the 
wedding-day  was  to-morrow."  Eleanor  drew  herself  up,  and 
her  face  changed  from  soft  and  sorrowful  to  stubborn.  She 
kept  silence.  "  In  this  present  matter  of  jewels,"  said 
Mrs.  Powle,  returning  to  the  charge,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  tell 
him  that  a  plain  set  of  jet  is  as  much  as  you  can  fancy  ;  or  that,  aa 
it  would  be  rather  uncommon  to  be  married  in  black,  you  wiU 
take  bugles.     What  he  will  say  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  You  had  better  not  try,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor.  "  If  the 
words  you  last  said  are  true,  and  I  should  be  unable  to  follow 
my  conscience  at  Rythdale  Priory,  then  I  shall  never  go  there ; 
and  in  that  case  the  jewels  will  not  be  wanted,  except  for  some- 
body else,  whose  taste  neither  bugles  nor  jet  would  suit." 

"  Now  you  have  got  one  of  your  obstinate  fits  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Powle,  "  and  I  will  go.  I  shall  be  a  better  friend  to  you 
than  to  tell  Mr.  Carlisle  a  word  of  all  this,  wliich  I  know  will  be 
vanished  in  another  month  or  two ;  and  if  you  value  your  good 
fortune,  Eleanor,  I  recommend  you  to  keep  a  wise  tongue 
between  your  teeth  in  talking  to  him.  I  know  one  thing — I 
wish  Dr.  Cairnes,  or  the  G-overnment,  or  the  Church,  or 
whoever  has  it  in  hand,  would  keep  all  dissenting  fools  from 
coming  to  Wiglands  to  preach  their  pestiferous  notions  here ! 
and  that  your  father  would  not  bring  them  to  his  house !  That 
is  what  I  wish.  Will  you  be  reasonable,  and  give  me  an  answer 
about  the  jewels,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  think  about  jewels,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Powle  departed.  Eleanor  sat  with  her  head  bowed  in 
her  hands ;  her  mind  in  dim  confusion,  through  which  loomed 
the  one  thought,  that  she  must  break  this  marriage.  Her 
mother's  words  had  roused  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  of 
Eleanor's  nature;  and  along  with  bitter  self-reproaches  and 
longings  for  good,  she  already,  by  foretaste,  champed  the  bit  of 
an  authority  that  she  did  not  love.  So,  while  her  mind  was  in 
a  sea  of  turmoil,  there  came  suddenly,  like  a  sun-blink  upon  the 
confusion,  a  soft  question  from  her  little  sister  Julia.  Neither 
mother  nor  daughter  had  taken  notice  of  her  being  in  the 
room.  The  question  came  strangely  soft  for  Julia.  "  Eleanor, 
do  you  love  Jesus  ?  "     Eleanor  raised  her  head  in  unspeakable 
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Estonisliment,  startled  and  even  shocked,  as  one  13  at  an 
iinheai'd-of  thing.  Julia's  face  was  close  beside  her.  looking 
wistful  and  anxious,  and  tender  also.  The  look  struck  Eleanor's 
heart.     But  she  only  stared.     "  Do  you  ?  "  said  Julia,  wistfully. 

It  wrought  the  most  unaccountable  convulsion  in  Eleanor's 
mind,  this  little  dove's  feather  of  a  question,  touching  the  sore 
and  angry  feelings  that  wrestled  there.  She  flung  herself  off 
her  chair,  and  on  her  knees  by  the  table  sobbed  dreadfully. 
Julia  stood  by,  looking  as  sober  as  if  she  had  been  a  ministering 
angel.  Eleanor  knew  what  the  question  meant — that  was  all. 
She  had  heard  Mr.  .Rhys  speak  of  it ;  she  had  heard  him  speak 
of  it  with  a  quiver  on  his  lip  and  a  flush  in  his  face,  which 
showed  her  that  there  was  something  in  religion  that  she  had 
never  fathomed,  nor  ever  before  suspected ;  that  there  was  a 
hidden  region  of  joy  the  entrance  to  which  was  veiled  from  her. 
To  Eleanor  the  thing  would  have  been  a  mere  mystery,  but  that 
she  had  seen  it  to  be  a  reality  ;  once  seen,  that  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  struggles  of  passion 
and  pain,  Julia's  question  came  innocently  asking  whether  she 
were  a  sharer  in  that  unearthly  wonderful  joy  which  seemed  to 
put  its  possessor  beyond  the  reach  of  struggles.  Eleanor's  sobs 
were  the  hard  sobs  of  pain.  As  wisely  as  if  she  bad  really  been 
a  ministering  angel,  her  little  sister  stood  by  silent ;  and  said 
not  another  word  until  Eleanor  had  risen  and  taken  her  seat 
again.  Nor  then  either.   It  was  Eleanor  that  spoke.  "  What  do 

you  know  about  it,  Julia  ?  " "  Not  much,"  said  the  child.  "  / 

love  the  Lord  Jesus — that  is  all, — and  I  thought,  perhaps,  from 
the  way  you  spoke,  that  you  did.     Mr.  Ehys  would  be  so  glad." 

"  He  ?     Glad  ?  what  do  you  mean,  Julia  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  would  ;  because  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  you 

a   great  many   times." "  No — no,"   said  Eleanor,    turning 

away, — "  I  know  nothing  but  fear.  I  do  not  feel  anything 
better.  And  they  want  me  to  think  of  everything  else  in  the 
world  but  this  one  thing  !  " 

"  But  you  will  think  of  it,  Eleanor,  won't  you  ?  " 

Eleanor  was  silent  and  abstracted.  Her  sister  watched  her 
with  strange  eyes  for  Julia,  anxiously  observant.  The  silence 
lasted  some  time.     "  When  does  Mr.  Shys — Is  he  going  to 

preach  again,  Julia,  that  you  know  of?  " "  I  think  not.    He 

was  very  tired  after  he  preached  the  other  night ;  he  lay  on  the 
couch  and  did  not  move  the  whole  next  day.  He  is  better 
to-day." 

"  You  have  seen  him  this  morning." 

"  O  yes.  I  see  him  every  day ;  and  he  teaches  me  a  great 
many  things.     But  he  aln'ays  prays  for  you." 

Eleanor  did  not  wish  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  and  it 
dropped.     And  after  that  things  went  on  their  train. 

It  was  a  very  fast  train,  too ;  and  growing  in  importance 
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and  tlilckeninfT  in  its  urgency  of  speed.  Erery  day  tlie  pre- 
parations conver<:jed  more  nearly  towards  their  gi'eat  focus,  the 
twenty-first  of  December.  Eleanor  felt  tlie  wkirl  of  circum- 
stances, felt  borne  off  her  feet  and  carried  away  with  them  ; 
and  felt  it  hopelessly.  She  knew  not  what  to  urge  that  should 
be  considered  sufficient  reason  either  by  her  mother  or  Mr. 
Carlisle  for  even  delaying,  much  less  breaking  off  the  match.  She 
was  grave  and  proud,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  much  at  it  was  in  her 
nature  to  be,  partly  on  purpose ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle  was  not 
satisfied,  and  hurried  on  things  all  the  more.  He  kept  his 
temper  perfectly,  whatever  thoughts  he  had ;  he  rode  and 
walked  with  Eleanor,  when  she  would  go,  with  the  same  cool 
and  faultless  manner  ;  when  she  would  not  he  sometimes  let  it 
pass  and  sometimes  made  her  go ;  but  once  or  twice  he  failed  in 
doing  this  ;  and  recognized  the  possibility  of  Eleanor's  ability 
to  give  him  trouble.  He  knew  his  own  power,  however ;  on 
the  whole  he  liked  her  quite  as  well  for  it.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  darling  ?  "  he  said  one  day.     "  You  ai'e 

not  like  yourself." "  I  am  not  happy,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  told 

you  I  had  a  doubt  unsettled  upon  my  mind  ;  and  till  that  doubt 
is  put  at  rest  I  cannot  be  happy  ;  I  cannot  have  peace ;  you 
will  take  no  pleasure  in  me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  settle  it  then?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  quietly. 

"  Because  1  have  no  chance.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  think, 
in  this  whirl  where  I  am  living.  If  you  would  put  off  the 
twenty-first  of  next  month  to  the  twenty-first  of  some  month — 
in  the  spring — or  summer — I  might  have  a  breathing  place,  and 
get  myself  in  order.  I  cannot  now." 

"  You  will  have  time  to  think,  love,  when  you  get  to  the 
Priory,"  Mr.  Carlisle  observed  in  the  same  tone.  An  absolute 
tone. 

"  Yse.  I  know  how  that  would  be ! "  Eleanor  answered 
bitterly.  "  But  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  anything, — I  cannot 
have  any  rest  or  comfort,  as  long  as  I  know  that  if  anything 
happened  to  mc — if  death  came  suddenly  —  I  am  utterly 
unready.     I  cannot  be  happy  so." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  send  Dr.  Cairnes  to  see  you,"  said  Mr. 
Carlisle.  "  He  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  the  family  physician  in 
all  things  spiritual  where  they  need  him.  But  this  is  morbid, 
Eleanor.  I  know  how  it  is.  These  are  only  whims,  my  darling, 
that  will  never  outlive  that  day  you  dread  so  much."  He  had 
drawn  her  into  his  arms  as  he  spoke  ;  but  in  his  touch  and  hia 
kiss  Eleanor  felt,  or  fancied,  something  masterful,  which 
irritated  her.  "  If  I  thought  that,  Mr.  Carlisle,"  she  said, — "  if 
I  knew  it  was  true, — that  day  would  never  come !  " 

Mr.  Carlisle's  self-control  was  perfect ;  so  was  his  tact.  Ho 
made  no  answer  at  all  to  this  speech ;  only  gave  Eleanor  two 
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or  three  more  of  tliose  quiet  ownersliip  kisses.  "No  appearance 
of  discomposure  in  his  manner  or  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke ; 
still  holding  her  in  his  arms.  "  I  shall  know  how  to  punish, 
you  one  of  these  days  for  this,"  he  said.  "  You  may  expect  to 
be  laughed  at  a  little,  my  darling,  when  you  turn  penitent. 
Which  will  not  hinder  the  moment  from  coming."  And  so, 
dismissing  the  matter  and  her  with  another  light  touch  of  her 
lips,  he  left  her. 

"  Will  it  be  so  ?  "  thought  Eleanor.  "  Shall  I  be  so  within  his 
control,  that  I  shall  even  sue  to  him  to  forget  and  pardon  this 
word  of  my  true  indignation  ?  Once  his  wife — once  let  the 
twenty-first  of  December  come — and  there  will  be  no  more 
help  for  me.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

She  was  desperate,  but  she  saw  no  opening.  She  saw,  how- 
ever, the  next  day  that  ]\Ir.  Carlisle  was  coldly  displeased  with 
her.  She  was  afi-aid  to  have  him  remain  so ;  and  made  con- 
ciliations. These  were  accepted  immediately  and  frankly,  but 
so  at  the  same  time  as  made  her  feel  she  had  lost  ground  and 
given  !Mr.  Carlisle  an  advantage  ;  every  inch  of  which  he  knew 
and  took.  Nobody  had  seen  the  tokens  of  any  part  of  all  this 
passage  of  arms  ;  in  three  days  all  was  just  as  it  had  been, 
except  Eleanor's  lost  ground.  And  three  days  more  were  gone 
before  the  twenty-first  of  December. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AT     LUNCHEON. 

And,  once  wed. 
So  just  a  man  and  gentle,  could  not  choose 
But  make  my  life  as  smooth  as  marriage  ring. 

"  Macintosh,  do  you  ever  condescend  to  do  such  a  thing  as 

walkF — take  a  walk,  I  mean" "You  may   command  me," 

he  answered  somewhat  lazily. 

"  May  I  ?    For  the  walk ;  but  I  want  further  to  make  a  visit 

in  the  village." "  You  may  make  twenty  if  you  feel  inclined. 

I  will  order  the  horses  to  meet  us  there — shall  I  ?  or  do  you 
not  wish  to  do  anything  but  walk  to-day  ?  " 

"  O  yes.     After  my  visit  is  paid  I  shall  be  ready  ?  " 

"  But  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  walk  so  far  in  your 

habit.     Can  you  manage  that?  " "  I  expect  to  enlighten  you 

a  good  deal  as  to  a  woman's  power  of  managing,"  said  Eleanor. 

"Is  that  a  warning?"  said  he,  making  her  turn  her  face 
towards  him.      Eleanor  gratified  him   with  one   of    her   full 

mischievous  smiles. "  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you,"  said  he, 

continuing  the  inspection,  "  that  you  were  handsome  ?  " 
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"It   never   was  worth  anybody's  while." "How  was 

that  ?  " 

"  Simply,  that  he  would  have  gained  nothing  by  it." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  should  not,  or  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world.  Mr,  Carlisle,  if  you  please,  I  will 
go  and  put  on  my  hat." 

The  day  was  November  in  a  mild  mood ;  pleasant  enough 
for  a  walk ;  and  so  one  at  least  of  the  two  found  it.  For 
Eleanor,  she  was  in  a  divided  mood ;  yet  even  to  her  the  exer- 
cise was  grateful,  and  brought  some  glow  and  stir  of  spirits 
through  the  body  to  the  mind.  At  times,  too,  now,  she  almost 
bent  before  what  seemed  her  fate,  in  hopelessness  of  escaping 
from  it ;  and  at  those  times  she  strove  to  accommodate  herself 
to  it  and  tried  to  propitiate  her  captor.  She  did  this  from  a 
twofold  motive.  She  did  fear  him,  and  feared  to  have  him 
anything  but  pleased  with  her ;  half  slumbering  that  feeling 
lay  ;  another  feeling  she  was  keenly  conscious  of.  The  love 
that  he  had  for  her — a  gift  that  no  woman  can  receive  and  be 
wholly  unmoved  by  it ;  the  aflfection  she  herself  had  allowed  him  to 
bestow,  in  full  faith  tliat  it  would  not  be  thrown  away  ;  that 
stung  Eleanor  with  grief  and  self-reproach,  and  made  her  at 
times  question  whether  her  duty  did  not  lie  where  she  had 
formally  engaged  it  should.  At  such  times  she  was  very  sub- 
dued in  gentleness  and  in  observance  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  pleasure  ; 
subdued  to  a  meekness  foreign  to  her  natural  mood,  and  which 
generally,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  accompanied  by  a  very  un- 
wonted sedateness  of  spirits  also;  something  very  like  the 
sedateness  of  despair. 

She  walked  now  silently  the  first  half  of  the  way,  managing 
her  long  habit  in  a  way  that  she  know  Mr.  Carlisle  liked, 
though  he  took  no  open  notice  of  it.  The  day  was  quite  still, 
the  road  footing  good.  A  slight  rime  hung  about  the  distance, 
and  veiled  faintly  the  Rythdale  woods,  enshrouded  the  far- 
off  village,  as  they  now  and  then  caught  glimpses  of  it,  in  its 
tuft  of  surrounding  trees.  Yet,  near  at  hand,  the  air  seemed 
clear  and  mellow  ;  there  was  no  November  chill.  It  was  a 
brown  world,  however,  through  which  the  two  walked ;  life  and 
freshness  all  gone  from  vegetation ;  the  leaves  in  most  cases 
fallen  from  the  trees,  and  where  they  still  hung  looking  as  sear 
and  withered  as  frost  and  decay  could  make  them.  "  Do  you 
abhor  all  compliments  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  breaking  a  silence 
that  for  some  time  had  been  broken  only  by  the  quick  ring  of 
their  footsteps  upon  the  ground. 

"  No,  sir." "  That  is  frank ;  yet  I  am  half  afraid  to  pre- 
sent the  one  which  is  on  my  lips." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  gleam 
of  a  smile  which  was  very  alluring.  "  You  are  going  to  tell 
mo,  possibly,  that  I  am  a  good  walker." 
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"  I  do  not  know  •why  I  sliould  let  you  silence  me.  No,  I  was 
not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  good  walker ;  you  know  it 
already.  The  compliment  of  beauty,  that  you  scorned,  was 
also,  perhaps,  no  news  to  you.  What  I  admire  in  you  now  ia 
something  you  do  not  know  you  have ; — and  I  do  not  mean  you 
shall,  by  my  means." 

Eleanor's  glance  of  amused  curiosity  rewarded  him. 

"Are  you  expecting  now  that  I  shall  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  would  not  be  like  you.  You  do  not  ask  me  for  any- 
thing you  can  help,  Eleanor.  I  shall  have  to  make  myself 
cunning  in  inventing  situations  of  need — that  will  drive  you  to 
it.  It  is  pleasanter  to  me  than  you  can  imagine  to  have  your 
eyes  seek  mine  with  a  request  in  them."     Eleanor  coloured. 

"  There  are  the  fieldfares  !  "  she  exclaimed  presently. 

"  What  is  there  melancholy  in  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle, 
laughingly. 

"  Nothing.     Why  ?  " 

'•  You  made  the  announcement  as  if  you  found  it  so." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  time  I  saw  the  fieldfares  last, — when 
they  were  gathering  together  preparing  for  their  taking  flight ; 
and  now  here  they  are  back  again  !  It  seems  so  little  while— 
and  jet  it  seems  a  long  while  too.     The  summer  has  gone." 

"  I  am  glad  it  has  !  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle.  "  And  I  am  glad 
Autumn  has  had  the  discretion  to  follow  it.  I  make  my  bow  to 
the  fieldfares." 

"You  will  not  expect  me  to  echo  that,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  No.     Not  now.     I  will  make  you  do  it  by-and-by. 

"  He  thought  a  good  deal  of  his  power,"  Eleanor  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  glanced  at  him  ;  and  sighed  as  she  remembered  that 
she  did  so  too.  She  was  afraid  to  say  anything  more.  It  had 
not  been  so  pleasant  a  summer  to  her  that  she  would  have 
wished  to  live  it  over  again  ;  yet  was  she  very  sorry  to  know  it 
gone,  for  more  reasons  than  it  would  do  to  let  Mr.  Carlisle  see. 

"  You  do  not  believe  that?  "  he  said,  coming  with  his  brilliant 
eyes  to  find  her  out  where  her  thoughts  had  plunged  her. 
Eleanor  came  forth  of  them  immediately,  and  answered,  "  No 
more  than  that  one  of  those  fieldfares,  if  you  should  catch  it 
and  fasten  a  leash  round  its  neck,  would  say  it  was  well  done 
when  its  time  of  free  flying  was  over." 

"  My  bird  shall  soar  higher  from  the  perch  where  I  will 
place  her,  than  ever  she  ventured  before." 

"  Ay,  and  stcop  to  your  lure,  Mr.  Carlisle  !  "  He  laughed  at 
this  flash,  and  took  instant  tribute  of  the  lips  whose  sauciness 
tempted  him.  "  Do  you  wonder,"  he  said  softly,  "  that  I  want 
to  have  my  tassel-gentle  on  my  hand  ?  "  Eleanor  coloured 
again,  and  was  wisely  silent.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  ambi- 
tious, Eleanor." 

"  Is  that  such  a  favourite  vice,  that  you  wish  I  were  ?  " 
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"  Vice  !  It  is  a  virtue,  say  rather ;  but  not  for  a  woman,"  lie 
added,  iu  a  different  tone.  "  No,  I  do  not  wish  you  any  more 
of  it,  Nellie,  than  a  little  education  will  give." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  though,  Macintosh.  I  am  very  ambi- 
tious," Eleanor  said,  ojravely. 

"  Pray  in  what  line  ?  Of  being  able  to  govern  Tippoo  with- 
out my  help?" 

"  Is  it  Tippoo  that  I  am  to  ride  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  will  give  you  a  lesson.  What  line  does  your  ambi- 
tion take,  darling  F  " 

"  I  have  a  great  ambition — higher  and  deeper  than  you  can 
think — to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  myself." 

She  said  it  lowly  and  seriously,  in  a  way  that  sufficiently 
spoke  her  earnestness.  It  was  just  as  well  to  let  Mr.  Carlisle 
know  now  and  then  which  way  her  thoughts  travelled.  She 
did  -not  look  up  till  the  consciousness  of  his  examining  eyes 
upon  her  made  her  raise  her  own.  His  look  was  intent  and  silent, 
at  first  grave,  and  then  changing  into  a  very  sunny  smile  with 
the  words — "  My  little  Saint  Eleanor  !  " 

They  were  inimitably  spoken ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  how.  The 
graciousness,  and  affection,  and  only  a  very  little  tender  raillery 
discernible  with  them,  at  once  smote  and  won  Eleanor.  What 
could  she  do  to  make  amends  to  this  man  for  letting  him  love 
her,  but  to  be  his  wife  and  give  him  all  the  good  she  could  P 
She  answered  his  smile,  and  if  hers  was  shy  and  slight  it  was 
also  so  gentle  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  more  than  content. 

"  If  you  have  no  other  ambition  than  that,"  he  said,  "then 
the  wise  man  has  proved  wrong  who  said  that  moderation  is  the 
sloth  of  the  soul,  as  ambition  is  its  activity." 

"  Who  said  that  ?  " "  Eochefoucauld,  I  believe." 

"Like  him,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  How  is  that  ?  wise  ?  " "  No,  indeed  ;  false." 

"  Ho  was  a  philosopher,  and  you  are  not  even   a  student  in 

that  school." "  He  was  not  a  true  man,  and  that  I  know  by 

the  lights  he  never  knew." 

"  He  told  tlie  time  of  day  by  the  world's  clock,  Eleanor.  You 

go  by  a  private  sundial  of  your  own." "  The  sun  is  right, 

Mr.  Carlisle !     He  was  a  vile  old  maligner  of  human  nature." 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  know  him  so  well?"  said  Mr. 
Carlisle,  amused. 

"  You  may  well  ask.  I  used  to  study  French  sentences  out 
of  him,  because  they  were  in  nice  little  detached  bits,  and  when 

1  came  to  understand  him  I  judged  him  accordingly." "  By 

the  sun.    Few  men  will  stand  that,  Eleanor.  Give  an  instance." 

"  We  are  in  the  village." 1  see  it." 

"  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  make  a  visit,  Macintosh." "  May 

I  go  too?" 
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"  Why,  certainly ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  ^ill  not  know  what 
to  do  with  yourself.  It  is  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  my  old 
nurse." 

"  Do  you  think  I  never  go  into  cottages  ?"  said  he,  smiling. 

Eleanor  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  however,  it  was 
plain  he  would  go  with  her  into  this  one ;  so  she  took  him  in. 
and  then  had  to  tell  who  he  was,  and  blushed  for  shame  and 
vexation  to  see  her  old  nurse's  delighted  and  deep  curtseys  at 
the  honour  done  her.  She  made  her  escape  to  see  Jane,  and 
leaving  Mr.  Carlisle  to  his  own  devices,  gladly  shut  herself  into 
the  little  stairway  which  led  up  from  the  kitchen  to  Jane's  room. 
The  door  closed  behind  her,  Eleanor  let  fall  the  spirit-mask  she 
wore  before  Mr.  Carlisle — wore  consciously  for  him  and  half 
unconsciously  for  herself — and  her  feet  went  slowly  and  heavily 
up  the  stair.  A  short  stairway  it  was,  and  she  had  short  time 
to  linger;  she  did  not  linger;  she  went  into  Jane's  room. 
Eleanor  had  not  been  there  since  the  night  of  her  watch. 

It  was  like  coming  out  of  the  woods  upon  an  open  champaign; 
as  she  stood  by  the  side  of  the  sick  girl.  Jane  was  lying  bol- 
stered up,  as  usual ;  disease  showed  no  stay  of  its  ravages  since 
Eleanor  had  been  there  last ;  all  that  was  as  it  had  been  ; — the 
thin  cheek  with  its  feverish  hue,  the  unnaturally  bright  eyes,  the 
attitude  of  feebleness.  But  the  mouth  was  quiet  and  at  rest 
to-day ;  and  that  mysterious  region  of  expression  around  the 
eyes  had  lost  all  its  seams  and  lines  of  care  and  anxiety,  and  the 
eyes  themselves  looked  at  Eleanor  with  that  calm,  full  simplicity 
that  one  sees  in  an  infant's  eyes  before  care  or  doubt  has  ever 
visited  them.  Eleanor  was  silent  with  surprise,  and  Jane  spoke 
first, 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Eleanor." 

"  You  are  better,  Jane,  to-day." 

"  I  think — I  am  almost  well,"  said  Jane,  pausing  for  breath 
as  she  spoke,  and  smiling  at  the  same  time. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  since  I  was  here  last  ?  You  do 
not  look  like  the  same." 

"Ma'am,  I  am  not  the  same.  The  Lord's  messenger  has 
come — and  I've  heard  the  message — and  O,  Miss  Eleanor,  I'm 
happy!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jane  ?  "  said  Eleanor ;  though  it  struck 
coldly  through  all  her  senses  what  it  did  mean. 

"  Dear  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Jane,  looking  at  her  lovingly—"  3 
wish  you  was  as  happy  as  I  be  !  " 

"  What  makes  you  happy  ?  " 

"  O  ma'am,  because  I  love  Jesus.     I  love  Jesus  !  " 

"You  must  tell  me  more,  Jane.  I  do  not  understand  you. 
The  other  night,  when  I  was  here,  you  were  not  happy." 

"  Miss  Eleanor,  I  did  not  know  Him  then.     Since  then  I've 
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seen  lio^v  good  He  is — and  how  beautiful — and  what  He  has  done 
for  me  ; — and  I'm  happy  !  " 

''  Can't  you  tell  me  more,  Jane?     I  want  to  understand  it." 

"  Miss  Eleanor,  it's  hard  to  tell.  I'm  thinking — one  can't 
tell  another — but  the  Lord  must  just  show  himself." 

"  What  has  He  shown  to  you  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  gloomily.  The 
girl  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  placid  light  %.  them,  as  she  answered, 
"  He  has  showed  me  how  He  loves  me^ — and  that  He  has  forgiven 
rae.  O  how  good  he  is.  Miss  Eleanor ! — and  how  He  will  take 
me  home.     And  now  I  don't  want  for  to  stay — no  more  now." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  dying  the  other  night,  Jane." 

"  That's  gone,"  said  the  girl  expressively. 

"But  how  did  it  go?" 

"  I  can't  say,  ma'am,  I  just  saw  how  Jesus  loves  me — and  I 
felt  I  loved  him — and  then  how  could  I  be  feared,  Miss  Eleanor, 
when  all's  in  His  hand  ?" 

Eleanor  stood  still,  looking  at  the  transformed  face  before  her, 
and  feeling  ready  to  sink  on  the  floor  and  cry  out  for  very 
sorrow  of  heart.  Had  this  poor  creature  put  on  the  invisible 
panoply  which  made  her  dare  to  go  among  the  angels,  while 
Eleanor's  own  hand  was  empty  ?  could  not  reach  it,  could  not 
grasp  it  ?     She  stood  still,  with  a  cold  brow  and  dark  face, 

"  Jane,  I  wish  you  could  give  me  what  you  have  got — so  as 
not  to  lose  it  yourself." 

"  Jesus  will  give  it  to  you,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  brightening  eye  and  smile,     "  I  know  He  will." 

"  I  do  not  know  of  Him,  Jane,  as  you  do,"  Eleanor  said 
gravely,     "  What  did  you  do  to  gain  this  knowledge?  " 

"I?  I  did  nought,  ma'am — what  could  I  do?  I  just  laid 
and  cried  in  my  bitterness  of  heart — like  the  night  you.  was  j 
here,  ma'am,  till  the  day  that  Mr,  Ehyscame  again  and  talked — 
and  prayed — Oh,  he  prayed  ! — and  my  trouble  went  away,  and 
the  light  came.  O  Miss  Eleanor,  if  you  would  hear  Mr.  Ilhys 
speak !  I  don't  know  how  ; — but  if  you'd  hear  him,  you'd  know 
all  that  man  can  tell," 

Eleanor  stood  silent,  Jane  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  wistful 
regard,  but  panting  already  from  the  exertion  of  talking. 

"  But  how  are  you  different  to-day,  Jane,  from  what  you  were 
the  other  night? — except  in  being  happy." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  speaking  with  difficulty,  for  she  was 
excited,  "  then  I  was  blind ;  now  1  see.  I  ain't  different  no 
ways — only  I  have  seen  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me — and  I 
know  He  loves  me — and  He's  forgiven  me  my  sins.  He's  for- 
given me ! — And  now  I  go  singing  to  myself,  like,  all  the  day 
and  the  night  too,  '  I  love  the  Lord,  and  my  Lord  loves  me.'  " 

The  water  had  slowly  gathei'ed  in  Jane's  eyes,  and  the  cheek 
flushed ;  but  her  sweet,  happy  look  never  varied  except  to 
brighten. 
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''  Jane,  you  must  talk  no  more,"  said  Eleanor.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  only  tell  me  that." 

"  AYould  Miss  Eleanor  read  a  bit  ?  " 

What  would  become  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  patience?  Eleanor 
desperately  resolved  to  let  it  take  care  of  itself,  and  sat  down  to 
read  to  Jane  at  the  open  page  where  the  girl's  look  and  finger 
had  indicated  that  sMi"  wished  her  to  begin.  And  the  very 
first  words  were,  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.'  " 

"  Eleanor  felt  her  voice  choke  ;  then  clearing  it  with  a  deter- 
mined effort,  she  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  if  she 
had  been  reading  the  passage  in  its  original  Greek,  she  herself 
would  hardly  have  received  less  intelligence  from  it.  She  had 
a  dim  perception  of  the  words  of  love  and  words  of  glory  of 
which  it  is  full;  she  saw  that  Mr.  Ehys's  "helmet"  was  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  the  "  peace  "  he  had  preached  of  at  the 
end  of  it ;  yet  those  words  which  ever  since  the  day  they  were 
spoken  have  been  a  bed  of  rest  to  every  heart  that  has  loved 
their  Author,  onlv  straitened  Eleanor's  heart  with  a  vision  of 
rest  afar  off. 

"I  must  go  now,  dear  Jane,"  she  said  as  soon  as  the  reading 
was  ended-  "  What  else  would  you  like,  that  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"  I'm  thinking  I  want  nothing.  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  the  girl 
calmly,  without  moving  the  eyes  which  had  looked  at  Eleanor 
all  through  the  reading.     "  But — " 

"  But  what  ?  speak  out." 

"  Mother  says  you  can  do  anything,  ma'am  " 

"  Well,  go  on." "  Dolly's  in  trouble,  ma'am." 

"  Dolly  ?  why  she  was  to  have  been  married  to  that  young 
Earle?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  but — mother'!!  tell  you.  Miss  Eleanor — it  tires 
lae.  He  has  been  disappointed  of  his  money,  has  James  ;  and 
Dolly,  she  couldn't  lay  up  none,  'cause  of  home ; — and  she's 
got  to  go  back  to  service  at  Tenby ;  and  they  don't  know  when 
they'll  come  together  now." 

A  fit  of  coughing  punished  Jane  for  the  exertion  she  had 
made,  and  put  a  stop  to  her  communication.  Eleanor  stayed 
by  her  till  it  was  over,  would  not  let  her  say  another  word, 
kissed  her,  and  ran  down  to  the  lower  room  in  a  divided  state 
of  spirits.  There  she  learnt  from  Mrs.  Lewis  the  details  of 
Jane's  confused  story.  The  young  couple  wanted  means  to 
furnish  a  house  ;  the  money  hoarded  for  the  purpose  had  been 
lent  by  James  in  some  stress  of  his  parents'  affairs  and  could 
not  now  be  got  back  again  ;  and  the  secret  hope  of  the  family, 
Eleanor  found,  was  that  James  might  be  advanced  to  the  game- 
keeper's place  at  Eythdale,  which  they  took  care  to  inform  her 
was  vacant ;  and  which  would  put  the  young  man  in  possession 
of  better  wages  and  enable  him  to  marry  at  once.    Eleanor  just 
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heard  all  this,  and  hurried  out  to  the  gate  where  Mr.  Carlisle 
was  waiting  for  her.  Her  interview  with  Jane  had  left  her  with 
a  desperate  feeling  of  being  cut  off  from  the  peace  and  light  her 
heart  longed  for ;  and  yet  she  was  glad  to  see  somebody  else 
happy.  She  stood  by  Mr.  Carlisle's  side  in  a  sort  of  subdued 
mood.     There  also  stood  Miss  Broadus. 

" Now,  Eleanor !  here  you  are.  Won't  you  help  me?  I 
want  you  two  to  come  in  and  take  luncheon  with  us.  I  shall 
never  get  over  it  if  you  do — I  shall  be  so  pleased.  So  will 
Juliana.  Now  do  persuade  this  gentleman  ! — will  you  ?  We'll 
have  luncheon  in  a  little  while — and  then  you  can  go  on  your 
ride.     You'll  never  do  it  if  you  do  not  to-day." 

"It  is  hardly  time,  Miss  Broadus,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle.  "  Wc 
must  ride  some  miles  before  luncheon." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  very  near  time,"  said  Miss  Broadus. 
"  Do,  Eleanor,  look  and  tell  us  what  it  is.  Now  you  are  here, 
it  would  be  such  a  good  chance.  Well,  Eleanor?  And  the 
horses  can  wait." 

"  It  is  half-past  twelve  by  me,  Miss  Broadus.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  by  the  world's  clock." 

"  You  cannot  take  her  word,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  preparing 
to  mount  Eleanor.  "  She  goes  by  an  old-fashioned  thing,  that 
is  always  behind  the  time — or  in  advance  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  declare !  "  said  Miss  Broadus.  "  That  beautiful 
little  watch  Mr.  Powle  gave  her !  Then  you  will  come  in  after 
your  ride  ?  " 

If  they  were  near  enough  at  luncheon  time,  Mr.  Carlisle 
promised  that  should  be  done ;  and  leaving  Miss  Broadus  in 
startled  admiration  of  their  horses,  the  riders  set  forth.  A  new 
ride  was  promised  Eleanor  ;  they  struck  forward  beyond  Wig- 
lands,  leaving  the  road  to  Ilythdale  on  the  left  hand.  Eleanor 
was  busily  meditating  on  the  question  of  making  suit  to  Mr. 
Carlisle  in  James  Earle's  favour  ;  but  not  as  a  question  to  be 
decided  ;  she  had  resolved  she  would  not  do  it,  and  was  thinking 
rather  how  very  unwilling  she  should  be  to  do  it ;  sensible  at  the 
same  time  that  much  power  was  in  her  hands  to  do  good  and 
give  relief,  of  many  kinds  ;  but  fixed  in  the  mind  that  so  long 
as  she  had  not  the  absolute  right  and  duty  of  Mr.  Carlisle's 
•wife,  she  would  not  assume  it.  Yet  between  pride  and  bene- 
volence Eleanor's  ride  was  likely  to  be  scarce  a  pleasant  one. 
It  was  extremely  silent,  for  which  Tippoo's  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  gave  no  excuse.     He  was  as  gentle  as  the  day. 

"  What  did  you  find  in  tha^  cottage  to  give  your  thoughts  so 
profound  a  turn  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle  at  last. 
"  A  sick  girl." 

"  Cottages  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  you,  Eleanor." 
"  That  would  be  unfortunate,"  said  Eleanor  rousing  up,  "  for 
the  people  in  them  seem  to  want  mo  very  much." 
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"  Do  not  let  that  impose  on  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle  smiling. 
"  Speakinji  of  cottagfes — two  of  my  cottages  at  Eythmoor  are 

empty   still." "Oh,  are  they!'"     Eleanor  exclaimed  with 

sudden  life. 

"  "What  then  ?  " "  Is  there  anybody  you  mean  to  put  in 

them.  JMr.  Carlisle  ?  " 

"  No.     Is  there  anybody  you  mean  to  put  in  them  ?  " 
"  I  know  just  who  would  "like  to  have  one." 
"  Then  I  know  just  who  shall  have  it— or  I  shall  know,  when 
you  have  told  me." 

Did  he  smile  to  himself  that  his  bait  had  taken  ?  He  did  not 
smile  outwardly.  Eiding  close  up  to  her,  he  listened  with  a 
bright  face  to  the  story  which  Eleanor  gave  with  a  brighter. 
She  had  a  private  smile  at  herself.  "Whero  were  her  scruples 
now  ?  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
_ "  It  is  one  of  your — one  of  the  under  gardeners  at  Eythdale  ; 

his  name  is  James  Earle.     I  believe  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

"We  will  suppose  that.     What  has  he  done  to  enlist  your 
sympathy  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  marry  a  sister  of  this  girl  I  have  been  to  see. 
They  have  been  long  betrothed ;  and  James  has  been  laying  up 
money  to  set  up  housekeeping.  They  were  to  have  been 
married  this  autumn, — now  ;— but  James  had  lent  all  his  earn- 
ings to  get  his  old  father  out  of  some  distress,  and  they  are  not 
forthcoming  ;  and  all  Dolly's  earnings  go  to  support  hers." 
"  And  what  would  you  like  to  do  for  them,  Eleanor?  " 
Eleanor  coloured  now,  but  she  could  not  go  back.  "If  you 
think  well  of  Earle,  and  would  like  to  have  him  in  one  of  the 
empty  cottages  at  Eythmoor,  I  should  be  glad." 

"  They  shall  go  in,  the  day  we  are  married  ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  find  somebody  for  the  other.  Now  having  made  a  pair 
of  people  happy  and  established  a  house,  would  you  like  a 
gallop  ?  " 

Eleanor's  cheeks  were  hot,  and  she  would  very  much ;  but 
she  answered,  "  One  of  Tippoo's  gallops  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  know  them  yet.  You  have  tried  only  a  mad 
gallop.  Tippoo !  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  stooping  and  striking  his 
riding  glove  against  the  horse's  shoulder, — "  I  am  going  a  race 
with  you,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

His  own  charger  at  the  same  time  sprang  forward,  and  Tippoo 
to  match  !  But  such  a  cradling  flight  through  the  air,  Eleanor 
never  knew  until  now.  There  seemed  no  exertion  ;  there  was 
no  jar ;  a  smooth,  swift,  arrowy  passage  over  the  ground,  like 
what  birds  take  under  the  clouds.  This  was  the  gentlest  of 
■gallops,  certainly,  and  yet  it  was  at  a  rare  speed  that  cleared 
the  miles  very  fast  and  left  striving  grooms  in  the  distance. 
Eleanor  paid  no  attention  to  anything  but  the  delight  of  motion  j 
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she  did  not  care  where  or  how  far  she  was  carried  on  such 
magical  hoofs ;  but  indeed  the  ride  was  beyond  her  beat,  and 
Bhe  did  not  know  the  waymarks  if  she  had  observed  them.  A 
gradual  slackening  of  this  pace  of  delight  brought  her  back  to 
the  earth  and  her  senses  again.  "  How  was  that  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Carlisle.     "  It  has  done  you  no  harm." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,"  said  Eleanor,  caressing  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  magnificent  animal  she  rode,  "  but  I 
think  this  creature  has  come  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Tippoo  is  certainly  an  enchanted  prince." 

"I'll  take  care  he  is  not  disenchanted,  then,"  said  Mr. 
CarUsle.     "That  gallop  did  us  some  service.    Do  you  know 

where  we  are  P  " "  Not  in  the  least." 

"  You  will  know  presently."  And,  accordingly,  a  few  minutes 
of  fast  riding  brought  them  to  a  lodge  and  a  gate.  "  Is  this 
Eythdale  P  "  said  Eleanor,  who  had  noticed  the  manner  of  the 

gate-opener. "  Yes ;   and  this  entrance  is  near  the  house. 

You  will  see  it  in  a  moment  or  two." 

It  appeared  presently,  stately  and  lovely,  on  the  other  side  of 
an  extensive  lawn ;  a  grove  of  spruce  firs  making  a  beautiful 
setting  for  it  on  one  side.  The  riders  passed  round  the  lawn, 
through  a  part  of  the  plantations,  and  came  up  to  the  house  at 
the  before-mentioned  left  wing.  Mr.  Carlisle  threw  himself  off 
his  horse  and  came  to  Eleanor.  "  What  now,  Macintosh?  " 
"  Luncheon." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  want  any  luncheon." 
"  I  do.    And  so  do  you,  love.     Come !  " 
"Macintosh,"  said  Eleanor,  bending  down,  with  her  hand 
resting  on  his  shoulder  to  enforce  her  request,  "  I  do  not  want 
to  go  in." 

"  I  cannot  take  you  any  further  without  rest  and  retresh- 
ment ;  and  we  are  too  far  from  Miss  Broadus's  now.  Come, 
Eleanor ! " 

He  took  her  down;  and  then  observing  the  discomposed 
colour  of  Eleanor's  cheek,  he  went  on  affectionately,  as  he  ^ya3 
leading  her  in,  "What  is  there  formidable  in  it,  Nellie? 
Nothing  but  my  mother  and  luncheon ;  and  she  will  be  much 
pleased  to  see  you." 

Eleanor  made  no  answer ;  she  doubted  it ;  at  all  events,  the 
pleasure  would  be  all  on  one  side.  But  the  reception  she  got 
justified  Mr.  Carlisle.  Lady  Rythdale  was  pleased.  She  was 
even  gracious.  She  sent  Eleanor  to  her  dressing-room  to 
refresh  herself,  not  to  change  her  dress  this  time ;  and  received 
her,  when  she  came  into  her  presence  again,  with  a  look  that 
was  even  benign. 

Bound,  bound— Eleanor  felt  it  in  everything  her  eye  lit 
upon ;  she  had  thought  it  all  over  in  the  dressing-room,  while 
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she  ^vas  putting  in  order  the  masses  of  hair  wjiich  had  been 
somewhat  shaken  down  by  the  gallop.  She  was  irritated,  anS 
proud,  and  afraid  of  displeasing  Mr.  Carlisle;  and  above  aU 
this,  and  keeping  it  down  was  the  sense  that  she  was  bound  to 
him.  He  dm  love  her,  if  he  also  loved  to  command  her ;  and 
he  would  do  the  la  ter,  and  it  was  better  not  to  hinder  his  doiSg 
the  other.  But  higher  than  this  consideration  rose  the  feeling  of 
rwkt  She  had  given  him  leave  to  love  her  ;  and  now  it  seemed 
that  his  love  demanded  of  her  all  she  had,  if  it  was  not  aThe 
wanted-duty,  and  observance,  and  her  own  sweet  self,  if  not 
c72uv,  ^^'°^,b^"^  affection.  And  this  would  sati  fy  Mr. 
?hl  t'  ^  7'lf  ,^^.f^;  «Iie  could  not  ease  her  conscience  with 
the  thought  that  It  would  not.  And  here  she  was  in  his 
rln'/f •  '^^^^^^^S-room  putting  up  her  hair,  and  downstairs 
}Lu^hi'y^^%7'''''-^'^''^Sf<^rhev-.  she  was  almost  in  the 
family  already     Eleanor  put  several  feelings  in  bonds,  along 

Sl'and  w'enttwn'.^""^  ''  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^-  ^^^'^ 
.  She  looked  lovely  as  she  came  in ;  for  the  pride,  and 
irritation,  and  struggling  rebellion  which  had  all  been  at 
work,  were  smothered,  or  at  least  kept  under,  by  her  subdued 
%hSl  ^"d  her  brow  wore  an  air  of  almost  shy  modesty.  She 
d  d  not  see  the  two  faces  which  were  turned  towards  her  as  soon 
as  she  appeared  though  she  saw  Mr.  Carlisle  rise.  She  came 
forward  and  stood  before  Lady  Eythdale. 

Ihe  feeling  of  shyness  and  of  being  bound  were  both  rather 
mcreased  by  all  she  saw  and  felt  around  her.  The  place  was  a 
winter  parlour  or  sitting-room,  luxuriously  hung  and  furnished 
with  red,  which  diffused  a  rich  glow  around.  At  one  s^de  a 
glass  door  revealed  a  glow  of  another  sort  from  the  hues  of 
o?5wl        T  So^pously  blooming  in  a  small  conservatory; 

Z  «toii  'fi"^'  1  ^'/°r '  ""^''^  ^^^y  -"Eythdale  sat  and  he^ 
son  stood,  a  fire  of  noble  logs  softly  burned  in  an  ample  chimney. 
All  around,  he  evidences  of  wealth,  and  a  certain  sort  of  power 
were  multiplied-not  newly  there,  but  native-in  a  sty^  of 
things  very  different  from  Eleanor's  own  simple  household 
her  :lTi^f'''  *\^  ^'''  ^^.^^^°g  ^11  *l^i«  without  looking  up 

Ladv  T?vn??i"?  r/^^  S^'^^'Z^^  ^^*  °^  ^"'li'i  ^ool  on  which 
Lady  Eythdale  s  foot  rested.     That  lady  surveyed  her. 

bring  yol°"  '°'^''"  '^'  '^'^'     "  ^^acintosh  said  he  would 

PnSf ?rif  ^°f  ^'^f^  {f^  t'l,^  moment  with  tact  and  temper  almost 
equal  to  her  lover's,  "Madam,  you  know  Mr.  Carlisle  » 

if  ^Z'^l  "^  *^'^  ^°*^  ^^^^'^'^  '^'^  ^'^  not  see  ;  but  she  felt 
|it  through  every  nerve,  as  Mr.  Carlisle  took  her  hands  and 
FTP  i^'^'V  great  chair,  that  she  had  pleased  him  thoroughly. 
He  remamed  standing  beside  her,  leaning  on  a  chair,  watching 
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her  varyin<:[  colour,  no  doubt.  A  few  commonplaces  followed, 
and  then  the  talk  fell  to  the  mother  and  son,  who  had  some 
affairs  to  speak  about.  Eleanor's  eye  went  to  the  glass  door, 
beyond  which  the  flowers  beckoned  her;  she  longed  to  goto 
them  ;  but  though  feeling  that  bands  were  all  round  her  which 
were  drawing  her,  and  would  draw  her,  to  be  at  home  in  that 
house,  she  would  not  of  her  own  will  take  one  step  that  way ; 
she  would  assume  nothing,  not  even  the  right  of  a  stranger.  So 
she  only  looked  at  the  distant  flowers,  and  thought,  and  ceased 
to  hear  the  conversation  she  did  not  understand.  But  all  this 
■while  Lady  Kythdale  was  taking  note  of  her.  A  pause  came, 
and  Eleanor  became  conscious  that  she  was  a  subject  ot  con- 
sideration. "  You  will  have  a  very  pretty  wife,  Macintosh," 
said  the  baroness,  bluntly  and  benignly.  The  rush  of  colour  to 
her  face  Eleanor  felt  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear.  ^She  had  much 
ado  not  to  put  up  her  hands  like  a  child.  "  You  must  have 
mercy  on  her,  mamma,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  walking  ^off  to  a 
bookcase.     "  She  has  the  uncommon  grace  of  modesty." 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  Lady  Rythdale.  "  She  may  as  well  get 
accustomed  to  it.  Others  will  tell  her,  if  you  do  not."  There 
was  silence.  Eleanor  felt  displeased.  "  Is  she  as  good  as  she 
is  pretty  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Eythdale. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  low  voice.  The  baroness 
laughed.  Her  son  smiled.  Eleanor  -was  vexed  at  herself  for 
speaking. 

"  Mamma,  is  not  Hochefoucauld  here  somewhere  P 

"  Eochefoucauld  ?     What  do  you  want  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  call  this  lady  to  account  for  some  of  her  opinions. 
Here  he  is.  Now,  Eleanor,"  said  he,  tossing  the  boot  into  her 
lap,  and  sitting  down  beside  her,  "justify  yourself!  " 

Eleanor  guessed  he  wanted  to  draw  her  out.  She  was  not 
very  ready.  She  turned  over  slowly  the  leaves  of  the  book. 
Meanwhile  Lady  Eythdale  again  engaged  her  son  in  conver- 
sation which  entirely  overlooked  her;  and  Eleanor  thought 
her  own  thoughts  ;  till  Mr.  Carlisle  said,  with  a  little  tone  of 
triumph,  "Well,  Eleanor?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Lady  Eythdale. 

"  Human  nature,  ma'am  ;  that  is  the  question." 

•'  Only  Eochefoucauld's  exposition  of  it,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  We'll,  go  on ;  prove  him  false." 

•'  But  when  I  have  done  it  by  the  sundial,  you  will  make  mo 
wrong  by  the  clock." 

"  Instance  !  instance  !  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  laughing 

"•  Take  this.  '  La  magnanimite  est  assez  Men  defime  par  son 
nom  meme ;  neanmoins  on  pourroit  dire  que  c'est  le  hon  sens  de 
torcfueil,  ct  la  voie  la  plus  noble  pour  recevoir  des  louanges.' 
'^uld  anything  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that?  " 
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'*  What  is  your  idea  of  magnanimity  ?  You  do  not  think  '  the 
good  sense  of  pride  '  expresses  it?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  calculation  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  beholden  to  anything  so  low  as  pride  for  its  origin." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  agree  in  our  estimation  of  pride," 
said  Mr.  Carlisle,  amused  ;  "  you  had  better  go  on  to  something 
else.  The  want  of  ambition  may  indicate  a  deficiency  in  that 
quality — or  an  excess  of  it.     Which,  Eleanor?  " 

" Kochefoucald  says,  'La  moderation  est  comme  lasohri^ti: 
on  voudroit  hien  manger  davantage,  mais  on  craint  de  sefaire 
mal.' " 

"  What  have  you  to  say  against  that  P  " 

"  Nothing ;  it  speaks  for  itself.  And  these  two  sayings 
alone  prove  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  is  really  noble 
in  men.' 

"  Very  few  have,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle  dryly. 

*'  But  you  do  not  agree  with  him." "  Not  in  these  two  in- 
stances ;  I  have  a  living  confutation  at  my  side." 

"  Her  accent  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,"  said  Lady 
Eythdale. 

"You  are  right,  madam,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  a  little  colour.  "  I  had  good  advantages  at 
school,  but  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  them  fully." 

"  I  know  whose  temper  is  perfect,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  draw- 
ing the  book  from  her  hand,  and  whispering,  "  Do  you  want 
to  see  the  flowers  ?  " 

He  was  not  pleased,  Eleanor  saw ;  he  carried  her  off  to  the 
conservatory  and  walked  about  with  her  there,  watching  her 
pleasure.  She  wished  she  could  have  been  alone.  The  flowers 
were  quite  a  different  society  from  Lady  Eythdale's,  and  drew 
off  her  thoughts  into  a  different  channel.  The  roses  looked 
sweetness  at  her ;  the  Dendrobium  shone  in  purity  ;  myrtles 
and  ferns  and  some  exquisite  foreign  plants  that  she  knew  not 
by  name,  were  the  very  prime  of  elegant  refinement  and  re- 
freshing suggestion.  Eleanor  plucked  a  geranium  leaf  and 
bruised  it  and  thoughts  together  under  her  finger.  Mr.  Carlisle 
was  called  in,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  left  to  herself.  When 
he  came  back  his  first  action  was  to  gather  a  very  superb  rose 
and  fasten  it  in  her  hair.  Eleanor  tried  to  arrest  his  hand, 
but  he  prevented  her.     "  I  do  not  like  it,  Macintosh.     Lady 

Jlythdale   does   not  know  me.     Do  not  adorn  me  here  !  " 

"  Your  appearance  here  is  my  affair,"  said  he  coolly.  "  Eleanor, 
I  have  a  request  to  make.  My  mother  would  like  to  hear  you 
Bing." 

"  Sinsr !     I  am  afraid  I  should  not  please  Lady  Eythdale." 

"  Will  you  please  me  ?  " 

Eleanor  quitted  his  hand  and  went  to  the  door  of  communi- 
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cation  with  the  red  parlour,  which  was  by  two  or  three  steps, 
on  which  she  sat  down.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  floor,  where  the 
object  they  encountered  was  Mr.  Carhsle's  spurs.  That  would 
not  do  ;  she  buried  them  in  the  depths  of  a  wonderful  white 
lily,  and  so  sang  the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence.  And  so 
sweet  and  pure,  so  natural  and  wild,  was  her  giving  of  the  wild 
old  song,  as  if  it  could  have  come  out  of  the  throat  of  the 
flower.  The  thrill  of  her  voice  was  as  a  leaf  trembles  on  its 
stem.  No  art  there  ;  it  was  unadulterated  nature.  A  very 
delicious  voice  had  been  spoiled  by  no  master ;  the  soul  of  the 
singer  rendered  the  soul  of  the  song.  The  listeners  did  both 
of  them,  to  do  them  justice,  hold  their  breath  till  she  had  done. 
Then  Mr.  Carlisle  brought  her  in  to  luncheon  in  triumph ;  rose 
and  all. 

"  You  have  a  very  remarkable  voice,  my  dear !  "  said  Lady 
Eythdale.     "  Do  you  always  sing  such  melancholy  things  ?  " 

"  You  must  take  my  mother's  compliments,  Nellie,  as  you 
would  olives — it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  accustomed  to  them." 
Eleanor  thought  so.  "  Do  not  you  spoil  her  with  sweet  things," 
said  the  baroness.  "  Come  here,  child — let  me  look  at  you. 
You  have  certainly  as  pretty  a  head  of  hair  as  ever  I  saw.  Did 
you  put  in  that  rose  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  blushing  with  somewhat  besides 
pleasure. 

Much  to  her  amazement,  the  next  thing  was  Lady  Eythdale's 
taking  her  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her.  Nor  was  Eleanor  im- 
mediately released ;  not  until  she  had  been  held  and  looked 
over  and  caressed  to  the  content  of  the  old  baroness,  and 
Eleanor's  cheeks  were  in  a  state  of  furious  protestation.  She 
was  dismissed  at  last,  with  the  assurance  to  Mr.  Carlisle  that 
she  was  "  an  innocent  little  thing." 

"  But  she  is  not  one  of  those  people  who  are  good  because 
they  have  not  force  to  be  anything  else,  Macintosh." 

"  I  hope  not." 

After  this,  however,  Eleanor  was  spared  further  discussion. 
Luncheon  came  in  ;  and  during  the  whole  discussion  of  that 
she  was  well  petted,  both  by  the  mother  and  son.  She  felt  that 
«he  could  never  break  the  nets  that  enclosed  her ;  this  day 
thoroughly  achieved  that  conclusion  to  Eleanor's  mind.  Yet, 
with  a  proud  sort  of  mental  reservation,  she  shunned  the  deli- 
cacies that  belonged  to  Rytlidale  House,  and  would  have  made 
her  luncheon  with  the  simplicity  of  an  anchorite  on  honey  and 
bread,  as  she  might  at  home.  She  was  very  gently  overruled, 
and  made  to  do  as  she  would  not  at  home.  Eleanor  was  not 
insensible  to  this  sort  of  petting  and  care  ;  the  charm  of  it  stole 
over  her,  even  while  it  made  her  hopeless.  And  hopelessness 
said,  she  hud  better  make  the  most  of  all  the  good  that  fell  to 
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her  lot.  To  be  seated  in  the  heart  of  Eythdale  House  and  in 
the  heart  of  its  master,  involved  a  worldly  lot  as  fair  at  least  as 
imasjination  could  picture.  Eleanor  was  made  to  taste  it  to-day, 
all  luncheon  time,  and  when  after  luncheon  Mr,  Carlisle  pleased 
himself  with  makint^  his  mother  and  her  quarrel  over  Koche- 
foucauld  ;  in  a  leisurely  sort  of  enjoyment  that  spoke  him  in  no 
haste  to  put  an  end  to  the  day.  At  last,  and  not  till  the  after- 
noon was  waning,  he  ordered  the  horses.  Eleanor  was  put  on 
Black  Maggie  and  taken  home  at  a  gentle  pace. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Eleanor  as  they  passed  through 
the  ruins,  "  why  the  house  is  called  'the  Priory.'  The  Priory 
buildings  are  here." 

"  There  too,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle.  "  The  oldest  foundations 
are  really  up  there ;  and  part  of  the  superstructure  is  still 
hidden  within  the  modern  walls.  After  they  had  established 
themselves  up  there,  the  monks  became  possessed  of  the  richer 
sheltered  lands  of  the  valley,  and  moved  themselves  and  their 
head-quarters  accordingly." 

The  gloom  of  the  afternoon  was  already  gathering  over  the 
old  tower  of  the  priory  church.  The  influence  of  the  place 
and  time  went  to  swell  the  undercurrent  of  Eleanor's  thoughts 
and  bring  it  nearer  to  the  surface.  It  would  have  driven  her 
into  silence,  but  that  she  did  not  choose  that  it  should.  She 
met  Mr.  Carlisle's  conversation,  all  the  way,  with  the  sort  of 
subdued  gentleness  that  had  been  upon  her  and  which  the  day's 
work  had  deepened.  Nevertheless,  when  Eleanor  went  in  at 
home,  and  the  day's  work  lay  behind  her,  and  E-ythdale's  master 
was  gone,  and  all  the  fascinations  the  day  had  presented  to  her 
presented  themselves  anew  to  her  imagination,  Eleanor  thought 
with  sinking  of  heart — that  what  Jane  Lewis  had  was  better 
than  all.     So  thinking,  she  went  to  bed  that  night. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

AT     BBOIIPTON. 

Why,  and  I  trust,  and  I  may  go  too.    May  I  not? 
WTiat,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours  ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  know  not  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha  ! 

"  Eleaxoe,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Julia  one  day.  ForEleanor 
was  found  in  ber  room  in  tears. 

"Nothing — I  am  going  tctruin  only — that  is  all." 

"  Going  to  what  ?    Why,  Eleanor — what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  if  not  that." 

"  Why,  Eleanor ! "  said  the  little  one  in  growing  astonish- 
ment, for  Eleanor's  distress  was  evidently  great,  and  jumping 
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at  conclusions  with  a  cliild's  recklessness, — "  Eleanor  !  don't  you 
want  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Hush !  hush ! "  exclaimed  Eleanor  rousing  herself  up. 
"  How  dare  you  talk  so.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  being 
married." 

"  No,  but  you  don't  seem  glad,"  said  Julia. 

"  Glad  !  I  don't  know  that  1  ever  shall  feel  glad  again— unless 
I  get  insensible — and  that  would  be  worse." 

"  Oh,  Eleanor !  what  is  it?   do  tell  me !  " 

"  I  have  made  a  mistake,  that  is  all,  Julia,"  said  her  sister 
with  forced  calmness.  "  I  want  time  to  think  and  to  get  right, 
and  to  be  good — then  I  could  be  in  peace,  I  think  ;  but  I  am  in 
Buch  a  confusion  of  everything,  I  only  know  I  am  drifting  on 
like  a  ship  to  the  rocks.     I  can't  catch  my  breath." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  to  the  Priory  P  "  said  the  little  one,  in 
a  low,  awe-struck  voice. 

"  I  want  something  else  first,"  said  Eleanor  evasively.  "  I  am 
not  ready  to  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything,  till  I  feel  better." 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  Mr.  Rhys,"  said  Julia.  "He  would  help 
you  to  feel  better,  I  know."  Eleanor  was  silent,  shedding  tears 
quietly.     "  Couldn't  you  come  down  and  see  him,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Child,  how  absurdly  you  talk !  Do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Ehys  to 
me  or  to  any  one  else — unless  you  want  him  sent  out  of  the 
village." 

"  Why,  who  would  send  him  P  "  said  Julia.  "  But  he  ia 
going  without  anybody  sending  him  ;  he  is  going  as  soon  as  he 
gets  well,  and  he  says  that  will  be  very  soon."  Julia  spoke 
very  sorrowfully.  "  He  is  well  enough  to  preach  again.  He  is 
going  to  preach  atBrompton.     I  wish  I  could  hear  him." 

"  When  ?  " "Next  Monday  evening." 

"  Monday  evening  ?  " "  Yes." 

"  I  shall  want  to  purchase  things  at  Brompton  on  Monday," 
said  Eleanor  to  herself,  her  heart  leaping  up  light.  "  I  shall  take 
the  carriage  and  go.  Where  will  he  preach  in  Brompton,  Julia  P 
Is  it  anything  of  an  extraordinary  occasion  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know.     Oh,  he  will  be  in  the 1  don't  know  ! 

You  know  what  Mr.  Ehys  is.     He  is  something — he  isn't  like 
what  we  are." 

"  Now,  if  I  go  to  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Brompton,"  thought 
Eleanor,  "  it  will  raise  a  storm  that  will  either  break  me  on  the 
rocks,  or  land  me  on  shore.  I  will  do  it.  This  is  my  very  last 
chance." 

She  sat  before  the  fire  pondering  over  her  arrangements. 
Julia  nestled  up  beside  her,  affectionate,  but  mute,  and  laid  her 
head  caressingly  against  her  sister's  arm.  Eleanor  felt  tlio 
action,  though  she  took  no  notice  of  it.  Both  remained  still  for 
some  little  time. 
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"Wliat  ■n-ould  you  like,  Julia?"  her  sister  began  slowly. 
"  "What  shall  I  do  to  please  you  before  I  leave  home  ?  What 
would  you  choose  I  should  give  you  ?  " 

"  Give  me  ?     Are  you  going  to  give  me  anything  ?  " 
"  I  would  like  to  please  you  before  I  go  away,  if  1  knew  how. 
Do  you  know  how  I  can  ?  " 

"O  Eleanor!  Mr.  Ehys   wants  something  very  much — if  I 
could  give  it  to  him  !  " 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  nothing  to  write  on— nothing  but  an  old  portfolio, 
and  that  don't  keep  his  pens  and  ink ;  and  for  travelling,  you 

know,  when  he  goes  away,  if  he  had  a  writing-case  like  yours 

wouldn't  it  be  nice  ?     O,  Eleanor,  I  thought  of  that  the  other 
day,  but  I  had  no  money.   What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Excellent,"  said  Eleanor.     "Keep  your  own  counsel,  Julia, 
and  you  and  I  will  go  some  day  soon,  and  see  what  we  can  find." 
"  Where  will  you  go — to  Brompton  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  There  is  no  other  place  to  go  to.  But  keep  your 
own  counsel,  Julia." 

If  Julia  kept  her  own  counsel,  she  did  not  so  well  know  how- 
to  keep  her  sister's ;  for  the  very  next  day,  when  she  was  at 
Mrs.  Williams's  cottage,  the  sight  of  the  old  portfolio  brought 
up  her  talk  with  Eleanor  and  all  that  had  led  to  it,  and  Julia 
out  with  it  and  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Ehys,  I  don't  believe  that  Eleanor  wants  to  be  married 
and  go  to  Eythdale  Priory." 

Mr.  Ehys's  first  movement  was  to  rise  and  see  that  the  door 
of  communication  with  the  next  room  was  securely  shut ;  then 
as  as  he  sat  down  to  his  writing  again  he  said  gravely,  "  You  ought 
to  be  very  careful  how  you  make  such  remaks,  Julia.  You 
might,  without  knowing  it,  do  great  harm.  You  are  probably 
very  much  mistaken." 

"  I  am  careful,  Mr.  Ehys.     I  only  said  it  to  you." 
"  You  had  better  not  say  it  to  me.     And  I  hope  you  will  say 
it  to  nobody  else." 

"  But  I  want  to  speak  to  somebody,"  said  Julia ;  "  and  she 

)  was  crying  in  her  room  yesterday  as  hard  as  she  could.     I  do 

I  not  believe  she  wants  to  go  to  Eythdale !  " 

I     Julia  spoke  the  last  words  with  slow  enunciation,  like  an  oracle. 

Mr.  Ehys  looked  up  from  his  writing  and  smiled  at  her  a  little, 

though  he  answered  very  seriously. 

"  You  ought  to  remember,  Julia,  that  there  might  be  many 
things  to  trouble  your  sister  on  leaving  home  for  the  last  time, 
without  going  to  any  such  extravagant  supposition  as  that  she 
does  not  want  to  leave  it.  Miss  Eleanor  may  have  other  cause 
for  sorrow,  quite  unconnected  with  that. 

••  I  know  she  has  too,"  said  Julia.  "  I  think  Eleanor  wants  to 
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be  a  Christian."  He  looked  up  again  with  one  of  his  grave,  keen 
glances.  "  What  makes  you  think  it,  Julia  ?  " 

"  She  said  she  ■wanted  to  be  good,  and  that  she  was  not  ready 
for  anything  till  she  felt  better ;  and  I  know  that  was  what  she 
meant.     Do  you  think  Mr.  Carlisle  is  good,  Mr.  Rhys  ?  " 

"  I  have  hardly  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Carlisle.  Pray  for 
your  sister,  Julia,  but  do  not  talk  about  her ;  and  now  let  me 
write." 

The  days  rolled  on  quietly  at  Ivy  Lodge  until  Monday  came. 
Eleanor  had  kept  herself  in  order  and  given  general  satisfaction. 
"When  Monday  came  she  announced  boldly  that  she  was  going 
to  give  the  afternoon  of  that  day  to  her  little  sister.  It  should 
be  spent  for  Julia's  pleasure,  and  so  they  two  would  take  the 
carriage  and  go  to  Brompton  and  be  alone.  It  was  a  purpose  that 
could  not  very  well  be  interfered  with.  Mr.  Carlisle  grumbled 
a  little,  not  ill-humouredly,  but  withdrew  opposition  ;  and  Mrs. 
Powle  made  none.  However,  the  day  turned  very  disagreeable 
by  afternoon,  and  she  proposed  a  postponement. 

"  It  is  my  last  chance,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Julia  shall  have  this 
afternoon,  if  I  never  do  it  again."    So  they  went. 

The  little  one  full  of  joy  and  anticipation;  the  elder  grave, 
abstracted,  unhappy.  The  day  was  gloomy  and  cloudy  and 
windy.  Eleanor  looked  out  upon  the  driving,  grey  clouds,  and 
wondered  if  she  was  driving  to  her  fate  at  Brompton.  She  could 
not  help  wishing  the  sun  would  shine  on  her  fate,  whatever  it 
was  ;  but  the  chill  gloom  that  enveloped  the  fields  and  the  roads 
was  all  in  keeping  with  the  piece  of  her  life  she  was  traversing 
then.  Too  much,  too  much.  She  could  not  rouse  herself  from 
extreme  depression ;  and  Julia,  feeling  it,  could  only  remark  over 
and  over  that  it  was  "  a  nasty  day." 

It  was  better  when  they  got  to  the  town.  Brompton  was  a 
quaint  old  town,  where  comparatively  little  modernizing  had 
come,  except  in  the  contents  of  the  shops  and  the  exteriors  of  a 
few  buildings.  The  tower  of  a  very  beautiful  old  church  lifted 
its  head  above  the  mass  of  house-roofs  as  they  drew  near  the 
place ;  in  the  town  the  streets  were  irregular  and  narrow  and  of 
ancient  fashion  in  great  part.  Here,  however,  the  gloom  of  the 
day  was  much  lost.  What  light  there  was  was  broken  and 
shadowed  by  many  a  jutting-out  stone  in  the  old  mason  work, 
many  a  recess  and  projecting  house-front  or  roof  or  doorway  ; 
the  broad,  grey  uniformity  of  dulness  that  brooded  over  the 
open  landscape  was  not  here  to  be  felt.  Quaint  interest,  quaint 
beauty,  the  savour  of  things  old  and  quiet  and  stable,  had  a 
stimulating  and  a  soothing  effect  too.  Eleanor  roused  up  to 
business,  and  business  gave  its  usual  meed  of  refreshment  and 
strength.  She  and  Julia  had  a  good  shopping  time.  It  was  a 
burden  of  love  with  the  little  one  to  see  that  everything  about 
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the  proposed  purchase  was  precisely  and  entirely  what  it  should 
be  ;  and  Eleanor  seconded  her  and  gave  her  her  heart's  content 
of  pleasure ;  going  from  shop  to  shop,  patiently  looking  for  all 
they  wanted  till  it  was  found.  Julia's  joy  was  complete  and 
shone  in  her  face.  The  face  of  the  other  grew  dark  and  anxious. 
They  had  got  into  the  carriage  to  go  to  another  shop  for  some 
trifle  Eleanor  wanted.    "  Julia,  would  you  like  to  stay  and  hear 

Mr.  Ehys  speak  to-night  ?  " "  Oh,  wouldn't  I !   But  we  can't, 

you  know." 

"I  am  going  to  8tay.'% 

"  And  going  to  hear  him  ?  " "  Yes." 

"  Oh,  Eleanor  !  Does  mamma  know  ?  " "I^o." 

"  But  she  will  be  frightened  if  we  are  not  come  home." 

"Then  you  can  take  the  carriage  home  and  tell  her,  and  send 
the  little  waggon  or  my  pony  for  me." 

"  Couldn't  you  send  one  of  the  men  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  then  I  should  have  Mr.  Carlisle  come  after  me. 
JNo,  if  I  send,  you  must  go." "  "Wouldn't  he  like  it?" 

•*  It's  no  matter  whether  he  would  like  it  or  no.  I  am  cooing 
to  stay.     You  can  do  as  you  please."  *' 

"I  would  like  to  stay'!"  said  Julia  eagerly.  "  O,  Eleanor,  I 
want  to  stay  !  But  mamma  would  be  so  frightened.  Eleanor, 
do  you  think  it  is  right  ?  " 

"  It  is  right  for  me,"  said  Eleanor.  "  It  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
do.  If  it  displeased  all  the  world  I  should  stay.  You  may 
choose  what  you  will  do.  If  the  horses  go  home  they  cannot 
come  back  again  ;  the  waggon  and  old  Eoger,  or  my  pony,  would 
have  to  come  for  me  with  Thomas." 

Julia  debated,  sighed,  showed  great  anxiety  for  Eleanor,  great 
difficulty  of  deciding,  but  finally  concluded  even  with  tears  that 
[It  would  not  be  right  for  her  to  stay.  The  carriage  went  home 
with  her  and  her  purchases  ;  Thomas,  the  old  coachman,  having 
answered  with  surprised  alacrity  to  the  question  whether  he 
knew  where  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Brompton  was.  He  was 
to  come  back  for  Eleanor  and  be  with  the  waggon  there. 
Eleanor  herself  went  to  spend  the  intermediate  time  before  the 
hour  of  service,  and  take  tea,  at  the  house  of  a  little  lawyer  in 
;he  town  whom  her  father  employed,  and  whose  wife  she  knew 
-vould  be  overjoyed  at  the  honour  thus  done  her.  It  was  not 
Derhaps  the  beat  choice  of  a  resting-place  that  Eleanor  could 
lave  made,  for  it  was  a  sure  and  certain  fountain-head  of  gossip; 
)ut  she  was  in  no  mood  to  care  for  that  just  now,  and  desired 
ibove  all  things  not  to  take  shelter  in  any  house  where  a  message 
)r  an  emissary  from  the  Lodge  or  the  Priory  would  be  likely  to 
ind  her,  nor  in  one  where  her  proceedings  would  be  gravely 
ooked  into.  At  Mrs.  Pinchbeck's  hospitable  table  she  was  very 
ecure  from  both.    There  was  nothing  but  sweetmeats  there ! 
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Mrs.  Pinchbeck  was  a  lively  lady,  in  a  profusion  of  little  fair 
curls  all  over  her  head  and  a  piece  of  flannel  round  her  throat. 
She  was  very  voluble,  thout^h  her  voice  was  very  hoarse.  Indeed, 
she  left  nothint^  untold  that  there  was  time  to  tell.  She  gave 
Eleanor  an  account  of  all  Brompton's  doings ;  of  her  own  ;  of 
Mr.  Pinchbeck's  ;  and  of  the  doings  of  young  Master  Pinchbeck, 
•who  was  happily  in  bed,  and  who  she  declared,  when  not  in  bed, 
was  too  much  for  her.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  who  was  a 
black-haired,  ordinarily  somewhat  grim-looking  man, — now  with 
his  grimness  all  gilded  in  smiles, — pressed  the  sweetmeats,  and 
looked  his  beaming  delight  at  the  occasion.  Eleanor  felt  miser- 
ably out  of  place ;  even  Mrs.  Pinchbeck's  flannel  round  her 
throat  helped  her  to  question  whether  she  were  not  altogether 
wrong  and  mistaken  in  her  present  undertaking.  But  though  she 
felt  miserable,  and  even  trembled  with  a  sort  of  speculative 
doubt  that  came  over  her,  she  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  in 
her  course.  Eleanor  was  not  made  of  that  stuff".  Certainly  she 
was  where  she  had  no  business  to  be,  at  Mrs.  Pinchbeck's  tea- 
table,  and  Mr.  Pinchbeck  had  no  business  to  be  offering  her 
sweetmeats ;  but  it  was  a  miserable  necessity  of  the  straits  to 
which  she  found  herself  driven.  She  must  go  to  the  Wesley  an 
chapel  that  evening ;  she  would,  coute  qui  coute.  There,  she 
dared  public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  Priory  and  the  Lodge. 
Here,  she  confessed  said  opinion  was  right. 

One  good  eff"ect  of  the  vocal  entertainment  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  was  that  Eleanor  herself  was  not  called  upon  for 
many  words.  She  listened,  and  tasted  sweetmeats  ;  that  was 
enough,  and  the  Pinchbecks  were  satisfied.  When  the  time  of 
durance  was  over,  for  she  was  nervously  impatient,  and  the 
hour  of  the  chapel  service  was  come,  Eleanor  had  not  a  little 
diflBculty  to  escape  from  the  offers  of  attendance  and  of  service 
which  both  her  host  and  hostess  pressed  upon  her.  If  her 
carriage  was  to  meet  her  at  a  little  distance,  let  Mr.  Pinchbeck 
by  all  means  see  her  into  it ;  and  if  it  was  not  yet  come,  at 
least  let  her  wait  where  she  was  while  Mr.  P.  went  to  make 
inquiries.  Or  stay  all  night !  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  would  be  delighted. 
By  steady  determination  Eleanor  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  house  and  into  the  street  alone.  Her  heart  beat 
then,  fast  and  hard ;  it  had  been  giving  premonitory  starts  all 
the  evening.  In  a  very  sombre  mood  of  mind  she  made  her 
way  in  the  chill  wind  along  the  streets,  feeling  herself  a  wan- 
derer, every  way.  The  chapel  she  sought  was  not  far  off; 
lights  were  blazing  there,  though  the  streets  were  gloomy. 
Eleanor  made  a  quiet  entrance  into  the  warm  house,  and  sat 
down,  feeling  as  if  the  crisis  of  her  fate  had  come.  She  did  not 
care  now  about  hiding  herself ;  she  went  straight  up  tlie  centre 
aisle  and  took  a  seat  about  half-way  in  the  building,  at  the  end 
of  a  pew  already  filled  all  but  that  one  place.     The  house  was 
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going  to  be  crowded,  and  a  great  many  people  were  already 
there,  though  it  was  still  very  early. 

The  warmth  after  the  cold  streets,  and  the  silence,  and  the 
solitude,  after  being  exposed  to  Mrs.  Pinchbeck's  tongue  and 
to  her  observation,  made  a  lull  in  Eleanor's  mind  for  a  moment. 
Then,  with  the  waywardness  of  action  which  thought  and 
feeling  often  take  in  unwonted  situations,  she  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  could  be  right  to  be  there — not  only  for  her,  but  for 
anybody.  That  large,  light,  plain  apartment,  looking  not  half 
so  stately  as  the  saloon  of  a  country  house, — could  that  be  a 
proper  place  for  people  to  meet  in  for  divine  service  ?  It  was 
better  than  a  barn  ;  still  was  that  a  fit  church  ?  The  windows 
blank  and  staring  with  white  glass  ;  the  woodwork  unadorned 
and  merely  painted  ;  a  little  stir  of  feet  coming  in  and  garments 
rustling,  the  only  sound.  She  missed  the  full  swell  of  the  organ, 
which  itself  might  have  seemed  to  clothe  even  bare  boards. 
K'othing  of  all  that ;  nothing  of  what  she  esteemed  dignified, 
or  noble,  or  sacred ;  a  mere  business-looking  house,  with  that 
simple  raised  platform  and  little  desk — was  Eleanor  right  to  be 
there  ?  Was  anybody  else  ?  Poor  child,  she  felt  wrong  every 
way,  there  or  not  there ;  but  these  thoughts  tormented  her. 
They  tormented  her  only  till  Mr.  K-hys  came  in ;  when  she  saw 
him,  as  it  had  been  that  evening  in  the  barn,  they  were  quieted 
instantly.  To  her  mind  he  was  a  guaranty  for  the  righteousness 
of  all  in  which  he  was  concerned  ;  different  as  it  might  be  from 
all  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Such  a  guaranty,  that 
Eleanor's  mind  was  almost  ready  to  leap  to  the  other  conclusion, 
and  account  wrong  whatever  the  difference  put  on  another  side 
from  him.  She  watched  him  now,  as  he  went  with  a  quick 
step  to  the  pulpit,  or  platform  as  she  called  it,  and  mounting 
it,  kneeled  down  beside  one  of  the  chairs  that  stood  there. 
Eleanor  was  accustomed  to  that  action  ;  she  had  seen  clergymen 
over  and  over  again  come  into  the  pulpit,  and  always  kneel ; 
but  it  was  not  like  this.  Always  an  ample  cushion  lay  ready 
for  the  knees  that  sank  upon  it ;  the  step  was  measured ;  the 
movement  slow ;  every  line  was  of  grace  and  propriety  ;  the 
full-robed  form  bowed  reverently,  and  the  face  was  buried  in  a 
•white  cloud  of  cambric.  Here,  a  tall  figure,  attired  only  in  his 
ordinary  dress,  went  with  quick,  decided  step  up  to  the  place  ; 
there  dropped  upon  one  knee,  hiding  his  face  with  his  hand ; 
without  seeming  to  care  where,  and  certainly  without  remem- 
bering that  there  was  nothing  but  an  ingrain  carpet  between 
his  knee  and  the  floor.  But  Eleanor  knew  what  this  man  was 
about ;  and  an  instant  sense  of  sacredness  and  awe  stole  over 
her,  beyond  what  any  organ-peals  or  richness  of  Gothic  work 
had  ever  brought.  Then  she  rejoiced  that  she  was  where  she 
was.     To  be  there,  could  not  be  wrong. 
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The  house  was  full  and  still.    The  beginning  of  the  service 

again  was  the  singing ;  here  richer  and  fuller  voiced  than  it 
had  been  in  the  barn.  Somebody  else  made  the  prayers — to 
her  sorrow ;  but  then  Mr.  Rhys  rose,  and  her  eye  and  ear  were 
all  for  liim.  She  threw  back  her  veil  now.  She  was  quite 
willing  that  he  should  see  her ;  quite  willing  that  if  he  had  any 
message  of  help  or  warning  for  her  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
he  should  deliver  it.  He  saw  her,  she  knew,  immediately.  She 
rather  fancied  that  he  saw  everybody. 

It  was  to  be  a  missionary  sermon,  Eleanor  had  understood  ; 
but  she  thought  it  was  a  very  strange  one.  The  text  was, 
"  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ;  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

The  question  was,  "  What  are  the  Lord's  things  ?  " 

Mr.  Khys  seemed  to  be  only  talking  to  the  people,''  as  his 
bright  eye  went  round  the  house  and  he  went  on  to  answer  this 
question.     Or  rather  to  suggest  answers. 

Jacob's  offering  of  devotion  and  gratitude  was  a  tenth  part 
of  his  possessions.  "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God 
will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God  :  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be 
God's  house ;  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 

Mr.  Ehys  announced  this.  He  did  not  comment  upon  it  at 
all.  He  went  on  to  say,  that  the  commandment  given  by  Moses 
appointed  the  same  offering. 

"  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the 
land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's :  it  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord.  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem  aught  of  his  tithes, 
he  shall  add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof.  And  concerning  the 
tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.  He  shall 
not  search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall  he  change 
it;  and  if  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  the  change 
thereof  shall  be  holy  ;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed." 

So  that  it  appeared,  that  the  least  the  Lord  would  receive  as 
a  due  offering  to  Him  from  His  people,  was  a  fair  and  full  tenth 
part  of  all  they  possessed.  This  was  required  from  those  that 
were  only  nominally  His  people.  How  about  those  that  render 
to  Him  heart-service  P 

David's  declaration,  when  laying  up  provision  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  was  that  all  was  the  Lord's.  "  Who  am  I,  and 
what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly 
after  this  sort  ?  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own 
have  we  given  thee O  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store  that 
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we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for  thy  holy  name 
cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own."  And  God  himself, 
in  the  fiftieth  psalm,  claims  to  be  the  one  sole  owner  and  pro- 
prietor, when  He  says,  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  ar.d 
the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

But  some  people  may  think,  that  is  a  sort  of  natural  and 
providential  right  which  the  Creator  exercises  over  the  works  of 
His  hands.     Come  a  little  closer. 

"  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." — So  it  was  declared  by  His  prophet  Hagf^ai.  And  by 
another  of  His  servants,  the  Lord  told  the  people  that  their  own 
prospering  in  the  various  goods  of  this  world  would  be  according 
to  their  faithfulness  in  serving  Him  with  them. 

"  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  P  In  tithes  and  offerings. 
Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this 
whole  nation. 

"  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may 
be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it." 

So  that  it  is  not  grace  nor  bounty  the  Lord  receives  at  our 
hands  in  such  offerings  ;  it  is  simply  his  otmi. 

Then  it  must  be  considered  that  those  were  the  times  of  the 
old  dispensation ;  of  an  expensive  system  of  sacrifices  and  temple 
worship ;  with  a  great  body  of  the  priesthood  to  be  maintained 
and  supplied  in  all  their  services  and  private  household  wants. 
We  live  in  changed  times,  under  a  different  rule.  What  do  the 
Lord's  servants  owe  Him  now  ? 

The  speaker  had  gone  on  with  the  utmost  quietness  of  manner 
from  one  of  these  instances  to  another;  using  hardly  any 
gestures  ;  uttering  only  with  slow  distinctness  and  deliberation 
his  sentences  one  after  the  other ;  his  face  and  eye  meanwhile 
commanding  the  whole  assembly.  He  went  on  now  with  the 
same  quietness,  perhaps  with  a  little  more  deliberateness  of 
accentuation,  and  an  additional  spark  of  fire  now  and  then  in  his 
glance. 

There  was  a  widow  woman  once,  who  threw  into  the  Lord's 
treasury  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing ;  but  it  was  all  her 
living.  Again,  we  read  that  among  the  first  Christians, "  all 
that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all 
men,  as  every  man  had  need."  "  The  multitude  of  them  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any 
of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ; 
bat  they  had  all  things  common. " 
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Were  these  people  extravagant?  They  overwent  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  day.     By  what  rule  shall  we  try  them  r 

Christ's  rule  is,  "  Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely  give." 
What  have  we  received  ? 

Friends,  "  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sake  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  though  his  poverty  might  be  rich.  "  And  the  judgment 
of  the  old  Christian  Church  accorded  with  this  ;  for  they  said, 
"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  ;  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
Belves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." 
Were  they  extravagant  ? 

But  Christ  has  given  us  a  closer  rule  to  try  the  question  by. 
He  told  His  disciples,  "  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  Does  any  one  ask  how 
that  was  ?  The  Lord  tells  us  iu  the  next  breath.  It  was  no 
theoretical  feeling.  "  Greater  lovehathno  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  doion  his  life  for  his  friends."  "  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another  ;  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another." 

Pausing  there  in  his  course,  with  fire  and  tenderness  breaking 
out  in  his  face  and  manner,  that  gave  him  a  kind  of  seraphic 
look,  the  speaker  burst  forth  into  a  description  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  before  long  bowed  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his 
aiidience  as  one  man.  Sobs  and  whispers  and  smothered  cries, 
murmured  from  all  parts  of  the  church ;  the  whole  assembly 
was  broken  down,  while  the  preacher  stood  like  some  heavenly 
messenger  and  spoke  his  Master's  name.  When  he  ceased,  the 
suppressed  noise  of  sobs  was  alone  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
house.  He  paused  a  little,  and  began  again  very  quietly,  but 
with  an  added  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

"  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  so  to 
walk,  even  as  he  walked." — "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

He  paused  again  ;  every  one  there  knew  that  he  was  ready 
to  act  on  the  principle  he  enounced ;  that  he  was  speaking  only 
of  what  he  had  proved ;  and  the  heads  of  the  assembly  bent 
lower  still. 

Does  any  one  ask,  What  shall  we  do  now  P  there  is  no  temple 
to  be  maintained,  nor  course  of  sacrifices  to  be  kept  up,  nor 
ceremonial  worship,  nor  Levitical  body  of  priests  to  be  supported 
and  fed.  What  shall  we  give  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  to  now, 
if  we  give  them  ? 

"  Whatsover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even 
80  to  them."    Is  the  gospel  dear  to  you  ?    Is  salvation  worth 
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haring  ?  Think  of  those  who  know  nothingr  of  it ;  and  then 
think  of  Christ's  command,  "  Feed  my  sheep."  They  are  scat- 
tered upon  all  lands,  the  sheep  that  He  died  .for;  who  shall 
gather  them  in  ?  In  China  they  worship  a  heap  of  ashes  ;  in 
India  they  adore  monsters  ;  in  Fiji  they  live  to  kill  and  eat  one 
another ;  in  Africa  they  sit  in  the  darkness  of  centuries,  till 
almost  the  spark  of  humanity  is  quenched  out.  •'  Whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  But 
"how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed? 
and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how- 
shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is  written,  How- 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  brins:  glad  tidings  of  good  things  !  "  * 

"  O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the 
high  mountain :  O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up 
thy  voice  with  strength ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid  ;  say  nnto  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God  !  " 

"  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come.  And  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."- 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  stillness,  and  in  low,  kept- 
under  tones,  that  the  last  words  were  spoken.  And  when  they 
ceased,  a  great  hush  still  remained  upon  the  assembly.  It  vraa 
broken  by  prayer  ;  sweet,  solemn,  rapt,  such  as  some  there  had 
never  heard  before  :  such  as  some  there  knew  well.  When  Mr. 
Rhys  had  stopped,  another  began.  The  whole  house  was  still 
with  tears. 

There  was  one  bowed  heart  there  which  had  divided  subjects 
of  consideration  ;  there  was  one  hidden  face  which  had  a  double 
motive  for  being  hid.  Eleanor  had  been  absorbed  in  the  entranc- 
ing interest  of  the  time,  listening  with  moveless  eyes,  and 
borne  away  from  all  her  own  subjects  of  care  and  difficulty  on 
the  swelling  tide  of  thought  and  emotion  which  heaved  the 
ivhole  assembly.  Till  her  own  head  was  bent  beneath  its 
30wer,  and  her  tears  sought  to  be  covered  from  view.  She  did 
lot  move  from  that  attitude ;  until,  lifting  her  head  near  the 
;lose  of  the  sermon,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  it  up  in  fact,  that 
i;he  might  see  as  much  as  possible  of  those  wonderful  looks  she 
jmght  never  see  again;  a  slight  chance  turn  of  her  head 
)rought  another  idea  into  her  mind.  A  little  behind  her  in  the 
lisle,  standing  but  a  pace  or  two  off,  was  a  figure  that  for  one 
ostant  made  all  Eleanor's  blood  stand  still.  She  could  not  see 
[fc  distinctly ;  she  did  not  see  the  face  of  the  person  at  all ;  it 
iras  only  the  merest  glimpse  of  some  outlines,  the  least  line  of 
I  coat  and  vision  of  an  arm  and  hand  resting  on  a  pew-door. 
Jut  if  that  arm  and  hand  did  not  belong  to  somebody  she  knew. 
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in  Eleanor's  belief  it  belonged  to  nobody  livius-    It  was  not 
ibe  colon?  of  olotb  nor  the  cut  of  a  dress ;  it  .as  tbe  mdefinaWe 
cbaracter  of  that  arm  and  man's  glove,  seen  with  but  halt  an 
eve     But  it  made  her  sure  that  Mr.  Carlisle  in  Imng  flesb 
and  blood,  stood  there,  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel  though  it  was 
Eleanor  cared  curiously  little  about  it  after  the  firs   jtart      She 
felt  set  free,  in  the  deep  high  engagement  of  her  thoughts  at 
the  time  and  the  roused  and  determmed  state  of  feelmg  they 
had  PTOduced.     She  did  not  fear  Mr.  Carlisle.     She  was  quite 
tmin'  he  should  have  seen  her  there     It  was  what  she  wished 
St  he  should  know  of  her  doing.     And  his  neighbourhood  in 
that  place  did  not  hinder  her  full  attention  and  enjoyment  of 
every  word  that  was  spoken.     It  did  not  check  her  tears,  nor 
st?fle^he  sweUing  of  her  heart  under  the  Pre-ehmg  and  under 
the  prayers.     Nevertheless  Eleanor  was  conscious  of  it  all  the 
time^  and  became  conscious  too  that  the  service  would  before 
ve^y  long  come  to  a  close;  and  tben.  without  doubt  that  quiet 
ille  wolld  have  something  to  do  with  her.     Eleanor  did  not 
feason  nor  stop  to  think  about  it.     Her  heart   was  full,  iu 
under  the  appeals  made,  and  the  workmg  of  conscience  with 
?hem ;  conscS  and  tenderer  feelings  which  strove  toge  her 
and  vet  found  no  rest ;  and  this  action  the  sight  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
rathJr  ntensified.     Were  her  head  but  covered  by  that  helmet 
Tf^alvS  on    under  which  others  lived  and  walked  so  royaly 
sUrel-and  she  could  bid  defiance  to  any  disturbing  force  that 
could  meet  her,  she  thought,  in  this  world.^ 

It  was  while  Eleanor's  head  was  yet  bowed,  and  .^er  nearc 
busy  ;?th  these  struggling  feelings  that  she  -ard  -  -v^^^^^^^^^^ 
given  to  all  people  who  were  not  at  peace  m  tl^eir  hearts  and 
who  desired  that  Christians   should  pray  f^^,  ^^ J'  ^.^^^^J 
forward  and  so  signify  their  wish.    Eleanor  did  not  ^^^^^^^^^ 
what  this  could  mean  ;    and  hearing  a  stir  ^^  t^«  ^J^^^^'  '^l 
looked  up,  if  perhaps  her  eyes  might  give  l^^^J:^^^^^^"  thei? 
her  surprise  she  saw  that  numbers  <>f  P^^P^^ Jf  ^Jf  J^^lL  1^ 
seats  and  going  forward  to  what  she  ^^^l^.^^^^^^^f  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
chancel  rails,  where  they  al    knelt  down.  ^;f ",  ^^^/^^c bus- 
then,  were  in  like  condition  with  her  ;  unhappy  m  the  conscious 
ness  of  their  wants,  and  not   knowing  how  to  supply  them. 
So    many!      And    so    many    willing    open  y    to    confess  it. 
•Flpnnor's  heart  moved  strangely  towards  them.      And  tnen 
Srted  ntoherh^ad  an  impulsef  quick  as  lightning  and  almost 
as  startC,  that  she  should  join  herself  to  them  and  go  forward 
as  hey  were  doing.     Was  not  her  heart  mournmg  for  the  veiy 
^nrio  want  that  thev  felt?     She  had  reason  enough.     No  one 
Hha   ?oom  soughtihe  forgiveness  of  God  and  peace -rth  Him 
more  earnestly  than  she,  nor  with  a  sorer  heart,  nor  felt  more 
Ignorant  hovv^o  gain  it.'    Together  with  that  another  thought, 
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both  of  them  actin-  with  the  swiftness  and  power  of  a  li-htnin.. 
flash,  moved  Eleanor.  Would  it  not  utterly  disgust  Mr" 
Carlisle  If  she  took  this  ste_p?  would  he  wish  to  have  any  more 
to  do  with  her  after  she  should  have  gone  forward  pubLrto 
ask  for  prayers  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel  P  It  would  prove  to  him 
at  leas  how  far  apart  they  were  in  all  their  views  and  feeHn^? 
It  would  clear  her  way  for  her  ;  and  the  next  moment,  doicTft 

sWd^^f  *^'f  '^'  f^H  '^"^  ^'  intercepted,  Eleanor  Powle 
slipped  out  of  her  seat  with  a  quick  movement,  just  before  some 
one  else  who  was  coming  up  the  aisle,  and  so  put  that  person 
for  that  one  second  of  danger  between  her  and  the  wait  n^ 
figure  whom  she  knew  without  looking  at.  That  second  was 
gained,  and  she  went  trembling  with  aiitationTyrt  exuUinX 
up  the  aisle  and  knelt  on  the  low  bench  where  Ih^e  others  wtil' 

fl.?  '..Ff'n '^!'  ^""^  'f  ^P"  ^^°°^  ^™'  ^ad  been  Eleanor's  one 
thought  till  she  got  there.  But  as  her  knees  sank  unon  th^ 
cuskon  and  her  head  bowed  upon  the  rails  a  flood  oTother 

s'nse^of'wr.t^T  ^'''  ""^  Mr.  Carlisle  was  forgotten  The 
8.nse  of  what  she  was  committing  herself  to-of  the  open 
stand  she  was  taking  as  a  sinner,  and  one  who  desired  tehe 
a  forgiven  sinner,-overwhelmed  her;  and  her  heart's  Ireat 

:vVthinreTe.^^' '''''''  ^^^^^  '^^^  '^  ^^o\'si:sirTf 

Ip."1?  IV  '°^^"''«^  °f  Eleanor's  mind,  she  did  not  know  in  the 

hear  Tf lev^wfr '°^  "^•''°"°'^  ^^^-^^  '^'  ^^"^''^-  She  did  no? 
wLf  ^7^,^^^^  praying  or  smging.  She  tried  to  pray  for 
herself;  she  knew  not  what  others  were  doing,  till  she  heard 

inSVtr.^'^^'Pr^^^y^^  °^"^  ^''-     That  sound  startled  her 
mto  attention  ;  for  she  knew  the  accent  of  one  voice  that  snoke 
The  other,  it  one  answered,  she  could  not  discern ;  but  she  found 
B-ithastar-t  of  mmgled  fear  and  pleasure,  that  Mr  Ehvs  was 
speaking  separately  with  the  persons  kneeling  around  the  raUs 

lt^iht;:iVar^e^sSrL'^^^ 
"  What  13  your  difficulty  ?  " 

;;  Darkness-confusion-I  do  not  see  what  way  to  go." 
\nU.  1     "%^^^':i  '^'?  ^^^  whisper  impressively,  -  until  you  see 

i&hatChn-st"^'?  "r^*-    .^/''^'  the^firstpolnt^^Vou 
I  ^°°T,  ^}  Christ  is  the  fountain  of  light  ?  " 


But  I  see  none.' 


I,:  '/A^^^  ^™  trustingly  and  obediently;  and  then  look  for  the 

K     snlT%'tr''  ^r/^  ^T  ?^  ^'^^^^  ^ft^r  a  dark  nUt! 

I  '  I  ^^'^  ^'^  *™s*  the  Lord.     His  goine  forth  ia 

prepared  as  the  moiling.     It  is  sure  to  come,  to^alf  that  seek 

pim,  trust  Him,  and  obey  Him.   Seek  him  in  prayer  constantiv 

k  r  feiZw^i'iiVo:?^'^^"  ^'^  '^'  toTe^rriy^ 
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He  passed  away  from  Eleanor;  and  presently  the  whole 
assembly  struck  up  a  hymn.  It  sounded  like  a  sweet  shout  of 
melody  at  the  time  ;  but  Eleanor  could  never  recall  a  note  of  it 
afterwards.  She  knew  the  service  was  nearly  ended,  and  that 
in  a  few  minutes  she  must  quit  her  kneeling,  sheltered  position, 
and  c'O  out  into  the  world  again.  She  bent  her  heart  to  catch  all 
the  sweetness  of  tlie  place  and  the  time  ;  for  strange  and  con- 
fused  as  she  felt,  there  was  nevertheless  an  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  peace  about  both.  The  hymn  came  to  an  end ;  the  congre- 
gation were  dismissed,  and  Eleanor  perforce  turned  her  face  to 
go  down  the  aisle  again.  ,     ,     ,         ,      , 

Her  veil  was  down  and  she  did  not  look,  but  she  knew 
without  looking  just  when  she  reached  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Carlisle  stood.  He  stood  there  yet ;  he  had  only  stepped 
a  little  aside  to  let  the  stream  of  people  go  past  hina  ;  and  now 
as  Eleanor  came  up  he  assumed  his  place  by  her  side  and  put 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  waitmg 
there  for  her  by  appointment  all  along.  So  he  led  her  out  to 
the  carriage  in  waiting  for  her,  helped  her  into  it,  and  took 
his  place  beside  her,  in  silence,  but  with  the  utmost  gentleness 
of  demeanour.  The  carriage-door  was  closed;  they  drove 
off.  Eleanor's  evening  .was  over,  and  she  was  alone  with 
Mr.  Carlisle. 


I 


CHAPTER   XII. 

AT    SUPPEE. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And,    O,  if  I  tiiought  tliat,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog.  ,    •  v.  ^ 

Sir  Tob.    What,  tor  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason,  dear  knight  ? 
Sir  And.    1  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

What  was  to  come  now,  as  in  darkness  and  silence  the  carriage 
rolled  over  the  road  towards  Wiglands  ?  Eleanor  did  not  greatly 
care.  She  felt  set  free  ;  outwardly,  by  her  own  daring  actof 
separation  ;  inwardly,  and  more  effectually,  perhaps,  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  evening  upon  her  own  mind.  In  her  own  settled 
and  matured  conclusions,  she  felt  that  Mr.  Carlisle's  power  over 
her  was  gone.  It  was  a  little  of  an  annoyance  to  have  him  sit- 
ting there ;  nevertheless  Eleanor's  mind  did  not  trouble  itself 
much  with  him.  Leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  impressions  of  the  scene  she  had  been  through.  Her 
companion  was  quiet  and  made  no  demands  upon  her  attention. 
She  recalled  over  and  over  the  words,  and  looks,  of  the  sermon; 
the  swell  of  the  music— it  had  been  like  angel's  melody  ;  and 
he  Boft  words  which  had  been  so  energetic  in  their  whispered 
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strengtli  as  she  knelt  at  the  railinnf.  She  remembered,  with 
fresh  wonder  and  admiration,  with  what  effect  the  Bible  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  had  come  upon  the  audience 
through  that  extreme  quietness  of  voice  and  delivery ;  and  then 
with  what  sudden  fire  and  life,  as  if  he  had  become  another  man, 
the  speaker  had  burst  out  to  speak  of  his  Master ;  and  how  it 
had  swayed  and  bent  the  assembly.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
view  of  Mr.  Ehys,  and  Eleanor  could  not  forget  it.  In  general, 
as  she  had  always  seen  him,  though  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
manners,  he  was  very  simple  and  undemonstrative.  She  had 
not  guessed  there  was  such  might  in  him.  It  awed  her ;  it  de- 
lighted her.  To  live  such  a  life  and  to  do  such  work  as  that 
man  lived  for — that  was  living  indeed !  That  was  noble,  high, 
pure ;  unlike,  and  Oh  how  far  above  all  the  manner  of  lives 
Eleanor  had  ever  seen  before !  And  such,  in  so  far  as  the  little 
may  resemble  the  great— such,  at  least,  so  far  as  in  her  sphere 
and  abilities  and  sadly  inferior  moral  qualities  it  might  lie — such 
in  aim  and  direction,  at  least,  her  own  life  should  be.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  Mr.  Carlisle  ? 

Eleanor  never  spoke  to  him  during  the  long  drive,  forgetting 
as  far  as  she  could,  though  a  little  uneasiness  grew  upon  her  by 
degrees,  that  he  was  even  present.  And  he  did  not  speak  to 
her,  nor  remind  her  of  his  presence  otherwise  than  by  pulling  up 
the  glass  on  her  side  when  the  wind  blew  in  too  chill.  It  was 
Ais  carriage  they  were  in  Eleanor  then  perceived;  and  she 
wanted  to  ask  a  question,  but  on  the  whole  concluded  it  safe  to 
be  still ;  according  to  the  proverb,  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  One 
other  time  he  drew  her  shawl  round  her  which  she  had  let 
eUp  off. 

Mr.  Carlisle  was  possessed  of  large  self-control  and  had  great 
perfection  of  tact :  and  he  never  showed  either  more  consum- 
mately than  this  night.  What  he  underwent  while  standing  in 
the  aisle  of  the  chapel  was  known  to  himself ;  he  made  it  known 
to  nobody  else.  He  was  certainly  silent  during  the  drive  ;  that 
showed  him  displeased  ;  but  every  movement  was  calm  as  ordi- 
nary ;  his  care  of  Eleanor  was  the  same,  in  its  mixture  of  gentle 
observance  and  authority.  He  had  laid  down  neither.  Eleanor 
could  have  wished  he  had  been  unable  to  keep  one  or  the  other. 
Would  he  keep  her  too,  and  everything  else  that  he  chose  P 
Nothing  is  more  subduing  in  its  effect  upon  others  than  evident 
power  of  self-command.  Eleanor  could  not  help  feeling  it,  as 
she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  at  home,  and  was  led  into 
the  house. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes,  when  you  have  changed 
your  dress  ?  "  her  conductor  asked. 

It  must  come,  thought  Eleanor,  and  as  well  now  as  ever ;  and 
she  assented.    Mr.  Carhsle  led  her  in.    Nobody  was  in  waiting 
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but  Mrs.  Powle ;  and  slie  waited  with  devouring  anxiety.  The 
squire  and  Julia  she  had  carefully  disposed  of  in  good  time. 

"  Eleanor  is  tired,  Mrs.  Powle,  and  so  am  I,"  said  Mr. 
Carlisle.  "  Will  you  let  us  have  some  supper  here,  by  this  fire  P 
and  I  think  Eleanor  had  better  have  a  cup  of  tea,  as  I  cannot 
find  out  the  wine  that  she  likes."  And  as  Eleanor  moved  away, 
he  added — "  And  let  me  beg  you  not  to  keep  yourself  from  your 
rest  any  longer — I  will  take  care  of  my  charge :  at  least  I 
will  try." 

Devoutly  hoping  that  he  might  succeed  to  his  wishes,  and  not 
daring  to  show  the  anxiety  he  did  not  move  to  gratify,  Mrs. 
Powle  took  the  hint  of  his  gentle  dismission,  ordered  the  supper, 
and  withdrew.  Meanwhile  Eleanor  went  to  her  room,  relieved 
at  the  quiet  entrance  that  had  been  secured  her,  where  she  had 
looked  for  a  storm,  and  a  little  puzzled  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Carlisle.  A  little  afraid,  too,  if  the  truth  must  be  known  ;  but 
she  fell  back  upon  Mr.  Rhys's  words  of  counsel — "  Go  no  way, 
till  you  see  clearly ;  and  then  do  what  is  right  "  She  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  smoothed  her  hair ;  and  was  about  to  go  down, 
when  she  was  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Carlisle's 
words,  "  when  you  have  changed  your  dress."  She  told  herself 
it  was  absurd.  Why  should  she  change  her  dress  for  that  half- 
hour  that  she  would  be  up?  why  should  she  mind  that  word  of 
intimation  ?  She  called  herself  a  fool  for  it :  nevertheless,  while 
saying  these  things  Eleanor  did  the  very  thing  she  scouted  at. 
She  put  off  her  riding-dress,  which  the  streets  of  Brompton  and 
the  chapel  aisles  had  seen  that  day,  and  changed  it  for  a  light 
grey  drapery  that  fell  about  her  in  very  graceful  folds.  She 
looked  very  lovely  when  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room ;  the 
medium  tint  set  off  her  own  rich  colours,  and  the  laces  at  throat 
and  wrist  were  just  simple  enough  to  aid  the  whole  efiect.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  a  judge  of  dress  ;  he  was  standing  before  the  fire, 
and  surveyed  her  as  she  came  in ;  and  as  Eleanor's  foot  faltered 
half-way  in  the  room,  he  came  forward,  took  both  her  hands, 
and  led  her  to  the  fire,  where  he  set  her  in  a  great  chair  by  the 
supper-table ;  and  then,  before  he  let  her  go,  did  what  lie  had 
not  meant  to  do,  gave  a  very  frank  kiss  to  the  lips  that  were  so 
rich  and  pure  and  so  near  him.  Eleanor's  heart  had  sunk  a 
little  at  perceiving  that  her  mother  was  not  in  the  room  ;  and 
this  action  was  far  from  reassuring.  She  would  rather  Mr. 
Carlisle  had  been  angry.  He  was  far  more  difficult  to  meet  ia 
this  raood. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Carlisle  brought  her  chair  into  more  conve- 
nient neighbourhood  to  the  table,  and  set  a  plate  before  her  on 
which  he  went  on  to  place  whatever  he  thought  fit.  "  I  know 
what  you  are  wanting,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  shall  not  have  a  cup 
of  tea  unless  I  see  you  cat."  And  Eleanor  eat,  feeling  the  need 
of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  likewise. 
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Mr.  Carlisle  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  slowly 
drank  it,  watchin<?  her.  Midway  set  ft  down  ;  and  himself  made 
and  poured  out  and  sugared  and  creamed  a  cup  of  tea,  which 
he  set  beside  Eleanor.  It  was  done  in  the  nicest  way  possible, 
with  a  manner  that  any  woman  would  like  to  have  wait  on  her! 
Eleanor  tasted,  and  could  not  hold  her  tongue  any  more. 

;"  I  did  not  know  this  was  one  of  your  accomplishments,"  she 
said,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"For  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle.  "I  believe  it  will  never  be 
exercised  for  anybody  eJse." 

He  slowly  finished  his  wine  while  he  watched  her.  He  eat 
nothing  himself,  though  Eleanor  asked  him,  till  she  turned  from 
her  plate,  and  did  what  she  had  not  done  till  then,  but  could  no 
longer  withhold — let  her  eyes  meet  his. 

"  Now,  "  said  he  throwing  himself  into  an  opposite  chair,— 
"  I  will  take  a  cup  of  tea,  if  you  will  make  it  for  me." 

Eleanor  blushed— what  made  her  ?— as  she  set  about  perform- 
mg:  this  office.  The  tea  was  cold ;  she  had  to  make  fresh,  and 
wait  till  it  was  ready  ;  and  she  stood  by  the  table  watching  and 
preparing  it,  while  Mr.  Carlisle  sat  in  his  chair  observing  her. 
Eleanor's  cheeks  flushed  more  and  more.  There  was  something 
about  this  little  piece  of  domesticity,  and  her  becoming  the  ser- 
vitor in  her  turn,  that  brought  up  things  she  did  not  wish  to 
think  of.  But  her  neighbour  liked  what  she  did  not  like,  for  he 
sat  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  untill  Eleanor's  trembling  hand  ofiered 
him  the  cup.  She  had  to  take  a  step  or  two  for  it,  but  he  never 
stirred  to  abridge  them.  Eleanor  sat  down  again,  and  Mr. 
Carhsle  sipped  his  tea  with  an  appearance  of  gratification. 

"  That  is  a  young  man  of  uncommon  abiUties"— he  remarked 
composedly,  —"whom  we  heard  this  evening.  Do  you  know  who 
he  is,  Eleanor  ?  " 

Eleanor  felt  as  if  the  sky  was  falling.  "It  is  Mr.  Ehys— 
Alfred's  old  tutor  "  she  answered,  in  a  voice  which  she  felt  was 
dry  and  embarrassed  to  the  quick  ears  that  heard  her.  "  You 
have  seen  him." 

"I  thought  I  had,  somewhere.  But  that  man  has  power. 
It  13  a  pity  he  could  not  be  induced  to  come  into  the  Church — 
he  would  draw  better  houses  than  Dr.  Cairnes.  Do  you  think 
we  could  win  him  over,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"I  believe— I  have  heard  "—said  Eleanor,  "that  he  is  going 
away  from  England.  He  is  going  a  missionary  to  some  very  far 
away  region."  She  was  quite  willing  Mr.  Carlisle  should 
understand  this. 

"Just  as  well,"  he  answered.  "If  he  would  not  come  into 
h;5  right  place,  such  a  man  would  only  work  to  draw  other 
persons  out  of  theirs.  There  is  a  sort  of  popular  power  of  speech 
■Tliicb  wins  with  tbe  common  and  uneducated  mind,  I  saw  it 
v.'ju  upon  you,  JNTelliej  how  was  that?  " 
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The  liglit  tone,  in  wbich  a  smile  seemed  but  half  concealed, 
disconcerted  Eleanor,  She  was  not  ashamed,  she  thought  she 
•was  not,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  answer. 

"  You  are  a  little  Ute  montee,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  been  a 
little  nearer  to  you  to-night,  I  would  have  saved  you  from  taking 
one  step  ;  but  I  did  not  fancy  that  you  could  be  so  suddenly 
wrought  upon.  Pray  how  happened  you  to  be  in  that  place  to- 
night ?" 

"I  told  you,"  said  Eleanor  after  some  hesitation,  "that  I 
had  an  unsatisfied  wish  of  heart  which  made  me  uneasy — and 

you  would  not  believe  me." "  If  you  knew  how   this  man 

could  speak,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  wanting  to  hear  him.     Did 
you  ever  hear  him  before  ?" 

"  Yes"  said  Eleanor,  feeling  that  she  was  getting  in  a  wrong 
position  before  her  questioner.     "I  have  heard  him  once — I 

wanted  to  hear  him  again." "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  your 

wish,  that  you  might  gratify  it  safely,  Eleanor?" 

*'  I  supposed — if  I  did — I  should  lose  my  chance  of  gratify- 
ing it  at  all." 

"  You  are  a  real  iSte  montee,"  he  said,  standing  now  before 
her  and  taking  hold  lightly  and  caressingly  of  Eleanor's  chin 
as  he  spoke.  "  It  was  well  nobody  saw  you  to-night  but  me. 
Does  my  little  wife  think  she  can  safely  gratify  many  of  her 
wishes  without  her  husband's  knowledge  ?" 

Eleanor  coloured  brightly  and  drew  herself  back.     "That  is 
the  very  thing,"  she  said  ;  "  now  you  are  coming  to  the  point. 
I  told  you  I  had  wishes  with  which  yours  would  not  agree,  and 
it  was  better  for  you  to  know  it  before  it  was  too  late." 
"  Too  late  for  what  ?  " 
"  To  remedy  a  great  evil." 

"  There  is  generally  a  remedy  for  everything,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle 
coolly  ;  "  and  this  sort  of  imaginative  fervour  which  is  upon  you 
is  sure  to  find  a  cold  bath  of  its  own  in  good  time.  My  purpose 
is  simply  in  future,  whenever  you  wish  to  hear  another  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  oratory  we  have  listened  to  this  evening,  to  be 
with  you  that  I  may  protect  you." 
"  Protect  me  from  what  P  " 

"  From  going  too  far,  further  than  you  know,  in  your  present 
exaltee  state.  The  Lady  of  Eythdale  must  not  do  anything 
xmworthy  of  herself,  or  of  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Carlisle  ?"  Eleanor  exclaimed  with 
burning  •cheeks.     But  he  stood  before  her  quite  cool,  his  arms 
folded,  looking  down  at  her. 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  ?" 
"  Certainly  !     I  do." 

"  I  will  tell  you  then.  It  would  not  accord  with  my  wishes 
to  have  my  wife  grant  whispered  consultations  in  public  to  any 
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man ;  especially  a  younpf  man,  and  one  of  insinuating  talents, 
which  this  one  well  may  be.  I  could  have  shot  that  man,  as  he 
was  talking  to  you  to-night,  Eleanor." 

Eleanor  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face  to  hide  its  colour  for  a 
moment.  Shame  and  anger  and  confusion  struggled  together. 
Had  she  done  anything  unworthy  of  her  ?  Others  did  the  same, 
but  they  belonged  to  a  different  class  of  persons  :  had  she  been 
where  Eleanor  Powle,  or  even  Eleanor  Carlisle,  would  be  out 
of  place  ?  And  then  there  was  the  contrasted  consciousness, 
how  very  pleasant  and  precious  that  whispered  "  consultation  " 
had  been  to  her.  Mr.  Carlisles  tooped  and  took  away  her  hands 
from  her  face,  holding  them  in  his  own. 

"  Eleanor — had  that  young  man  anything  to  do  with  those 
unmanageable  wishes  you  expressed  to  me  P" 

"  So  far  as  his  words  and  example  set  me  upon  thinking," 
said  Eleanor.  "  But  there  was  nothing  in  what  was  said  to- 
night that  all  the  world  might  not  hear."  She  rose,  for  it  was 
an  uncomfortable  position  in  which  her  hands  were  held. 

"  All  the  world  did  not  hear  it,  you  will  remember.  Eleanor, 
you  are  honest,  and  I  am  jealous — will  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
no  regard  for  this  young  man  more  than  my  wife  ought  to 
have  ?" 

"  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  have  never  asked  myself  the  question !" 
exclaimed  Eleanor  with  indignant  eyes,  "  If  you  doubt  me, 
you  cannot  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me." 

"  Call  me  Macintosh,"  said  he,  drawing  her  within  his 
arm. 

Eleanor  would  not.  She  would  hare  freed  herself,  but  she 
could  not  without  exerting  too  much  force.     She  stood  silent. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said  in  a  gentle  changed  tone,  "what 
vords  did  pass  between  you  and  that  young  man, — that  you  said 
all  the  world  might  hear?" 

Eleanor  hesitated.  Her  head  was  almost  on  Mr.  Carlisle's 
shoulder  ;  his  lips  were  almost  at  her  downcast  brow ;  the  bril- 
liant hazel  eyes  were  looking  with  their  powerful  light  into  her 
face.  And  she  was  his  affianced  wife.  Was  Eleanor  free  ? 
Had  this  man,  who  loved  her,  no  rights  P  Along  with  all  other 
feelings,  a  keen  sense  of  self-reproach  stole  in  again. 

"  ilacintosh,"  she  said  droopingly,  "  it  was  entirely  about 
religious  matters — that  you  would  laugh  at,  but  would  not 
understand." 

"  Indulge  me,  and  try  me,"  he  said,  pressing  his  lips  first  on 
Eleanor's  cheek  and  then  on  her  mouth.  She  answered  in  the 
same  tone  as  before,  drooping  in  his  arms  as  a  weary  child. 

"He  asked  me — as  I  suppose  he  asked  others — what  the 
difficulties  in  my  mind  were — religious  difficulties ;  and  I  told 
him  my  mind  was  in  confusion  and  I  did  not  see  clearly  before 
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me.  He  advised  me  to  do  nothing  in  the  dark,  but  when  I  saw 
duty  clear,  then  to  do  it.     That  was  what  passed." 

"  What  did  all  these  difficulties  and  rules  of  action  refer  to  P  " 

"  Everything,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleanor,  drooping  more  and 
more  inwardly. 

"  And  you  do  not  see,  my  love,  what  all  this  tended  toP  " 

"  I  do  not  see  what  you  mean." 

"  This  is  artful  proselytism,  Eleanor.  In  your  brave  honesty, 
in  your  beautiful  enthusiasm,  you  did  not  know  that  the  purpose 
of  all  this  has  been  to  make  a  Methodist  of  Eleanor  Powle,  and, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  or  condition,  to  break  off  her  pro- 
mised marriage  with  me.  If  that  fellow  had  succeeded,  he 
should  have  been  made  to  feel  my  indignation ;  as  it  is,  I  shall 
let  him  go." 

"  You  are  entirely  mistaken "  began  Eleanor, 

"  Am  I  ?  Have  you  not  been  led  to  doubt  whether  you  could 
live  a  right  life,  and  live  it  with  me  ?  " 

"  But  would  you  be  willing  in  everything  to  let  me  do  as  I 
think  right  ?  " 

"  Would  I  let  you  ?  You  shall  do  what  you  will,  my  darling, 
except  go  to  whispering  conventicles.  Assuredly  I  will  not  let 
you  do  that.  But  when  you  tell  me  seriously  that  you  think  a 
thing  is  wrong,  I  will  never  put  my  will  in  the  way  of  your 
conscience.     Did  you  think  me  a  Mahometan  ?     Hey  ?  " 

"No— but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  Eleanor  only  sighed.  "  I  think  I  have  some- 
thing to  forgive  to-night,  Eleanor — but  it  is  easy  to  forgive 
you."  And  wrapping  both  arms  round  her  now,  he  pressed  on 
brow  and  lip  and  cheek  kisses  that  were  abundantly  reconciled. 

"My  presence  just  saved  you  to-night.  Eleanor,  will  you 
promise  not  to  be  naughty  any  more  P — Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  burst  out  Eleanor, — "  Oh  I  will  try  to  do  what  is 
right !     I  will  try  to  do  what  is  right !  " 

And  in  bitter  uncertainty  what  that  might  be,  she  gave  way 
under  the  strain  of  so  many  feelings  and  the  sense  of  being 
conquered  which  oppressed  her,  and  burst  into  tears.  Still  held 
fast,  the  only  hiding-place  for  her  eyes  was  Mr.  Carlisle's 
breast,  and  they  flowed  there  bitterly,  though  restrained  as 
much  as  possible.  Se  hardly  wished  to  restrain  them ;  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  stand  all  night  with  that  soft  brown 
head  resting  like  a  child's  on  him.  Nevertheless  he  called  her 
to  order  with  words  and  kisses.  "  Do  you  know  it  is  late,"  he 
said,  "and  you  are  tired.  I  must  send  you  off.  Eleanor! 
look  up.      Look   up    and   kiss   me."      Eleanor  overcame  the 

Eassion  of  tears  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  not  till  a  ie-^  minutes 
ad  passed,  and  looked  up — at  least  raised  her  liead  from  its 
resting-place.     Mr.  Carlisle  whispered,  "  Kiss  me  !" 
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How  could  Eleanor  refuse  P — wliat  could  she  do  ? — though  it 
was  sealing  allegiance  over  again.  She  was  utterly  humbled  and 
conquered.  But  there  was  a  touch  of  pride  to  be  satisfied  first. 
Laying  one  hand  on  Mr.  Carlisle's  shoulder,  so  as  to  push  her- 
self a  little  back  where  she  could  look  liim  in  the  face,  with  eyes 
glittering  yet,  she  confronted  him,  and  asked,  "  Do  you  doubt 
me  now  ?  " 

Holding  her  in  both  arms,  at  just  that  distance,  he  looked 
down  at  her,  a  smile  as  calm  as  brilliant  playing  all  over  his 
face,  which  spoke  perfect  content  as  well  as  secure  possession. 
But  the  trust  in  his  eyes  was  as  clear. 

"No  more  than  I  doubt  myself,"  he  answered. 

Pride  was  laid  asleep  ;  and  yielding  to  what  seemed  her  fate, 
Eleanor  gave  the  required  token  of  fealty,  or  subjugation,  for 
so  it  seemed  to  her.  Standing  quite  still,  with  bent  head  and 
moveless  attitude,  the  slightest  smile  in  the  world  upon  the  lips, 
Mr.  Carlisle's  whole  air  said  silently  that  it  was  not  enough. 
Eleanor  yielded  again,  and  once  more  touched  her  lips  to  those 
of  her  master.  He  let  her  go  then,  lit  her  candle,  and  attended 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  dismissed  her  with  all  care. 

*'  I  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  stay  here  himself  to-night,  and 
meet  me  in  the  morning,"  thought  Eleanor  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs.  "It  does  not  matter — I  will  go  to  sleep  and  forget 
everything  for  a  whUe." 

Would  she  ?  There  was  no  sleep  for  Eleanor  that  night,  and 
she  knew  it  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  room.  She  set  down  her 
candle  and  then  herself  in  blank  despair. 

What  had  she  done?  Nothing  at  all.  The  stand  she  had 
meant  to  take  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  she  had  been 
unable  even  to  set  foot  upon.  The  bold  step  by  which  she  had 
thought  to  set  herself  free  from  Mr.  Carlisle  had  only  laid  her 
more  completely  at  his  feet.  Eleanor  got  up  and  walked  the 
room  in  agony. 

What  had  she  done  P  She  was  this  man's  promised  wife  ;  she 
had  made  her  own  bonds ;  it  was  her  own  doing ;  he  had  a  right 
to  her,  he  luid  claims  upon  her,  he  had  given  his  affection  to  her. 
Had  she  any  rights  now,  inconsistent  with  his  ?  Must  she  not 
fulfil  this  marriage  P  And  yet,  could  she  do  so,  feeling  as  she 
did  P  Would  that  be  right  ?  For  no  sooner  was  Eleanor  alone 
tlian  the  subdued  cry  of  her  heart  broke  out  again,  that  it  could 
not  be.  And  that  cry  grew  desperate.  Yet  this  evening's 
opportunity  had  all  come  to  nothing.  Worse  than  nothing,  for 
it  had  laid  an  additional  difficulty  in  her  way.  By  her  window, 
looking  out  into  the  dark  night,  Eleanor  stopped  and  looked  at 
this  difficulty.  She  drew  from  its  lurking-place  in  the  darkness 
of  her  heart  the  question  Mr.  Carlisle  had  suggested,  and  con- 
fronted it  steadily. 
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Had  "  that  young  man,"  the  preacher  of  this  eveninjr,  Eleanor's 
really  best  friend — had  lie  anything  to  do  with  her  "  unmanage- 
able wishes  ?  "  Had  she  any  regard  for  him  that  influenced 
her  mind  in  this  struggle — or  that  raised  the  struggle  ?  With 
fiercely  throbbing  heart,  Eleanor  looked  this  question  for  the 
first  time  in  the  face.  "No!"  she  said  to  herself — "no!  I 
have  not.  I  have  no  such  regard  for  him.  How  debasing  U 
have  such  a  doubt  raised  !  But — I  might  have — I  think  that  i? 
true — if  circumstances  put  me  in  the  way  of  it.  And  I  think, 
seeing  him  and  knowing  his  superior  beauty  of  character — how 
superior  ! — has  wakened  me  up  to  the  consciousness  of  what  I 
do  like,  and  what  I  like  best,  and  made  me  conscious,  too,  that 
I  do  not  love  Mr.  Carlisle  as  well  as  I  ought,  to  be  his  wife — not 
as  he  loves  me.  That  I  see  now — too  late.  O,  mother, 
raother  !  why  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  seal  this  marriage, 
when  I  told  you,  I  told  you,  I  was  not  ready.  But  then  I  did 
not  know  any  more  than  that.  And  now  I  cannot  marry  him — 
and  yet  I  shall — and  I  do  not  know  but  I  ought.  And  yet  I 
cannot ! " 

Eleanor  walked  her  floor  or  stood  by  her  window  that  live- 
long night.  It  was  a  night  of  great  agony  and  distracting 
Bearchingfor  relief.  Where  should  relief  come  from?  To  tell 
Mr.  Carlisle  frankly  that  she  did  not  bear  the  right  kind  of  love 
towards  him,  she  knew,  would  be  the  vainest  of  expedients.  "  He 
can  make  me  do  anything — he  would  say  he  can  make  me  love 
him  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  he  could — I  believe  he  would — if  I  had 
not  seen  this  other  man."  And  then  Eleanor  drew  the  contrast 
between  one  person  and  the  other;  the  high,  pure,  spiritual 
nobleness  of  the  one,  and  the  social  and  personal  graces  and 
intellectual  power  of  the  other,  all  used  for  selfish  ends.  It  was 
a  very  unprofitable  speculation  for  Eleanor ;  it  left  her  further 
than  ever  from  the  conclusion,  and  distressed  her  bitterly. 
From  her  mother  she  knew  sadly  there  was  no  help  to  be  had. 
No  consideration  of  duty  or  pleasure  would  outweigh  with  her 
the  loss  of  a  splendid  alliance,  and  the  scandal  of  breaking  off 
the  preparations  for  it.  The  Sphynx  would  not  look  out  more 
calmly  over  the  desert  waste  of  all  things,  than  Mrs.  PowJe's 
fair  face  would  overview  a  moral  desolation  more  hopeless  and 
more  cheerless,  if  but  the  pyramid  of  her  ambition  were  firmly 
planted  there.  And  Eleanor's  worst  trouble,  after  all,  was  her 
doubt  about  duty.  If  Mr.  Carlisle  had  not  loved  her — but  he 
did  love  her  truly  and  tenderly,  and  she,  however  misled,  had 
given  him  permission.  Could  she  now  withdraw  it  ?  Could  she 
do  anything  but,  at  whatever  risk,  go  on  and  meet  the  obliga- 
tions she  had  brought  upon  herself?  Nature  cried  out  strongly 
that  it  must  not  be  ;  but  conscience  and  remorse,  aided  by  cir- 
ciunstancea.  withstood  nature,  and  said  it  must  be  no  other 
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way.  Eleanor  must  marry  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  be  as  good  to  him 
as  she  could.  And  Eleanor's  whole  soul  began  to  rise  up 
stronger  and  stronger  in  protest  against  it,  and  cry  that  she 
never  would  marry  him. 

The  weary  long  night  seemed  but  as  one  thought  of  pain ; 
and  when  the  morning  broke,  Eleanor  felt  that  she  had  grown 
old. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN    DOUBT. 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

EtEANOE  was  too  unwell  to  go  down  even  to  a  late  breakfast ; 

and  a  raging  headache  kept  off  any  inquiries  or  remonstrances 
,  that  Mrs.  Powle  might  have  made  to  her  if  she  had  been  well. 
!  Later  in  the  day  her  little  sister  Julia  came  dancing  in,  ''  Aren't 
.  you  going  to  get  up,  Eleanor  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  I  am 
j  going  to  open  your  window.  You  are  all  shut  up  here."  Back 
I  went  the  curtain  and  up  went  the  window ;  a  breath  of  fresh 
i  mild  air  came  sweetly  in,  and  Julia  danced  back  to  the  bedside. 
\  There  suddenly  sobered  herself.  "  Eleanor,  aren't  you  better  ? 
j  Can't  you  get  up  ?  It  is  so  nice  to-day."  Julia's  fresh,  inno- 
j  cent,  gay  manner,  the  very  light  play  of  her  waving  hair,  not 
j  lighter  than  the  childlike  heart,  were  almost  too  much  for  her 
1  sister.  They  made  Eleanor's  heart  ache.  "  Where  is  every- 
1  body  ?  " 

I  "Nowhere,"  said  Julia.  "  I  am  all  the  house. '  Mr.  Carlisle 
i  went  home  after  breakfast ;  and  mamma  and  Alfred  are  gone  in 
!(  the  carriage  to  Brompton ;  and  papa  is  out  somewhere.  Are 
^  you  better,  Nelhe?  " 

\,  "  I  shall  never  be  better ! "  said  Eleanor.  She  turned  and 
[i  hid  her  face 

"Oh  why,  Eleanor?    What  makes  you  say  that?    What 

is  the  matter  ?    I  knew  yesterday  you  were  not  happy." 
"  I  am  never  going  to  be  happy.     I  hope  you  will." 
"  I  am  happy,"  said  Julia.    "  And  you  will  be.    I  told  Mr. 

Ehys  you  were  not  happy, — and  he  said  you  would  be  by 

and  by." 

"  Julia ! "  said  Eleanor,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  and 

•with  a  colour  spreading  all  over  her  face,  "  don't  talk  to  Mr. 

Ehys  about  me  or  my  concerns  !    What  makes  you  do  such  a 

thing?" 
"  Why,  I  haven't  anybody  else  to  talk  to,"  said  Julia.  "  Give 
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me  your  foot  and  I'll  put  on  your  stockingj  Come  !  you  are 
going  to  get  up.  And  besides,  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  yoL, 
and  we  pray  for  you  every  day." 

"  Who  ?  " "  He  does,  and  I.    Come — give  me  ycur  foot." 

"  He  and  you  !  "  said  Eleanor. "  Yes,"  said  Julia,  looking 

up.  "  We  pray  for  you  every  day.  What's  the  matter, 
Eleanor  ?  "  Her  hand  was  laid  sorrowfully  and  tenderly  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  sister  whose  face  was  again  hid  from  her. 
But  at  the  touch  Eleanor  raised  her  head.  "  You  seem  a 
different  child,  Julia,  from  what  you  used  to  ht^." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Nellie  ?  "—very  tenderly. 

"  I  wish  I  was  different  too,"  said  Eleanor,  springing  out  of 
bed ;  "  and  I  want  time  to  go  away  by  myself  and  think  it  out 
and  battle  it  out,  until  I  know  just  what  is  right  and.  am  ready 
to  do  it ;  and  instead  of  that,  mamma  and  Mr.  Carlisle  have 

arranged " 

_  *•  Stop  and  sit  down,"  said  Julia,  taking  hold  of  her ;  "  you 
look  white  and  black  and  all  colours.     Wait  and  rest,  Eleanor." 

But  Eleanor  would  not  till  she  had  tried  the  refreshment  of 
cold  water,  and  had  put  her  beautiful  hair  in  order ;  then  she 
sat  down  in  her  dressing-gown.  Julia  had  watched  and  now- 
stood  anxiously  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  matter,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Julia.     I  do  not  know  what  is  right." 

"  Have  you  asked  God  to  make  you  know?  " 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor,  drooping. 

"That's  what  Mr.  Rhys  always  does,  so  he  is  never  troubled. 
1  will  tell  you  what  he  says — he  says  '  What  time  I  am  afraid, 
I  will  trust  in  thee.'     Then  he  feels  safe,  you  know." 
J'  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  go  to  the  South  Seas  with  Mr.-Ehys. 
Y'ou  talk  of  nothing  but  him." 

"  I  would  hke  to  go  with  him,"  said  Julia,  simply.  "  But  I 
have  learned  how  to  feel  safe  too,  for  I  trust  in  Jeaus  too  ; 
and  I  know  he  will  teach  me  right.  So  he  will  teach  you, 
Eleanor." 

Eleanor  bowed  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  wept  and  wept ; 
but  while  she  wept,  resolutions  were  taking  form  in  her-tmind. 
Mr.  Rhys's  words  came  back  to  her — "  Go  no  way  till  you  see 
clear."  The  renewed  thought  of  that  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
of  that  heavenly  guidance,  that  she  needed  and  longed  for  so 
supremely,  so  much  above  everything  else,  gradually  gained 
her  strength  to  resolve  that  she  would  have  them  at  all  hazards. 
She  must  have  time  to  seek  them  and  to  be  sure  of  her  duty  ; 
and  then  she  would  do  it.  She  determined  she  would  not  see 
Mr.  Carlisle;  he  would  conquer  her;  she  would  manage  the 
matter  with  her  mother.  Eleanor  thought  it  all  over,  the 
opposition  and  the  difficulties,  and  resolved  with  the  strength 
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of  desperation.     Sue  bad  pvown  old  during  this  night.     She  had 
a  Ions  interval  of  quiet  before  her  mother  came. 

"  "Well,  Eleanor !  in  your  dressing-gown  yet,  and  only  your 
hair  done !  When  do  you  expect  to  be  downstairs  P  Some- 
body will  be  here  presently  and  expect  to  see  you." 

*'  Somebody  will  be  disappointed.  My  head  is  splitting, 
mamma." 

"  I  should  think  it  would,  after  yesterday's  gambade.  What 
did  Mr.  Carlisle  say  to  you,  I  should  like  to  know  P  I  thought 
you  would  have  offended  him  past  forgiveness.  I  was  relieved 
beyond  all  expression  this  morning  at  breakfast  when  I  saw  all 
was  right  again.  But  he  told  me  not  to  scold  you,  and  I  will 
not  talk  about  it." 

."  Mamma,  if  you  will  take  off  your  bonnet  and  sit  down,  I 
will  talk  to  you  about  something  else." 

Mrs.  Powle  sat  down,  took  her  bonnet  in  her  lap,  and  pushed 
her  fair  curls  into  place.     They  were  rarely  out  of  place  ;  iV 
was  more  a  form  than  anything  else.     Yet  Mrs.  Powle  looked 
anxious,  and  her  anxiety  found  natural  expression  as  she  said,— 

"I  wish  the  twenty-first  was  to-morrow  !  " 

/'  That  is  the  thing  I  wish  to  speak  about.  Mamma,  that 
day,  the  day  for  my  marriage,  has  been  appointed  too  early — I 
feel  hurried,  and  not  ready.  I  want  to  study  my  own  mind  and 
know  exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  have 
it  put  off." 

"Put  it  off!"  cried  Mrs.  Powle.  Language  contained  no 
other  words  of  equal  importance  to  be  spoken  in  the  same 
breath  with  those  three. 

"  Yes.     I  want  it  put  off." "  Till  when,  if  you  please  ?    It 

might  as  well  be  Doomsday  at  once." 

"  Till  Doomsday,  if  necessary  ;  but  I  want  it  put  off.  I  do 
not  stipulate  for  so  long  a  time  as  that,"  said  Eleanor,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head. 

"  What  day  would  you  name  in  lieu  of  the  twenty-first  ?  *  I 
should  like  to  know  how  far  your  arrangements  extend." 

"  I  want  time  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  be  ready  for  so 
great  a  change.  I  want  time  to  study,  and  think,  and  pray.  I 
shall  ask  for  at  least  three  months." 

"  Three  months  !  Till  April !  And  pray,  what  has  ailed 
your  ladyship  not  to  study,  and  think,  and  pray,  if  you  like,  all 
these  months  that  have  passed  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  chance.  My  time  is  all  taken  up.  I  can  do 
nothing  but  go  round  in  a  whirl  till  my  head  is  spinning." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  in  these  three  months  to  come  P  I 
should  like  to  know  all  you  propose." 

"  I  propose  to  go  away  from  home — somewhere  that  I  can  bo 
quiet  and  alone.    Then,  if  there   is  no  reason   against  it,  I 
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promise  to  come  back  and  fulfil  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Carlisle." 

"  Eleanor,  you  are  a  fool !  "  burst  out  her  mother.  "  You 
are  a  fool,  or  worse.  How  dare  you  talk  such  stuff  to  me  ?  I 
can  hardly  believe  you  serious,  only  for  your  face.  Do  you 
suppose  I  will  think  for  one  moment  of  such  a  thing  as  putting 
off  the  day  ?  and  if  I  would,  have  you  any  idea  that  Mr.  Carlisle 
would  give  Jiis  assent  to  it  ?  "  "__" 

"  If  you  do  not,  both  you  and  he,  I  shall  break  oft  the  marriage 
altogether." 

"  I  dare  you  to  do  it ! "  said  Mrs.  Powle.  '*  With  the 
■wedding-dresses  made,  and  almost  the  wedding  cake — every 
preparation — the  whole  world  to  be  scandalized  and  talking  at 
any  delay — your  family  disgraced,  and  yourself  ruined  for  ever ; 
and  Mr.  Carlisle — Eleanor,  I  think  you  are  crazy !  only  you 
sit  there  with  such  a  wicked  face  !  " 

"  It  is  in  danger  of  being  wicked,"  said  Eleanor,  drawing  both 
her  hands  over  it ;  "  for  I  warn  you,  mother,  I  am  determined. 
I  have  been  hurried  on.  I  will  be  hurried  no  further.  I  will 
take  poison  before  I  will  be  married  on  the  twenty-first !  As 
well  lose  my  soul  one  way  as  another.  You  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
must  give  me  time,  or  I  will  break  the  match  altogether.  I  will 
near  the  consequences." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  him  of  this  precious  arrangement  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor,  her  manner  failing  a  little.  "  You  must 
do  it." 

"  I  thought  BO,"  said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  He  knows  how  to 
manage  you,  my  young  lady,  which  I  never  did  yet.  I  will 
just  bring  him  up  here  to  you,  and  you  will  be  like  a  whipped 
child  in  three  minutes.  Oh,  you  know  it.  I  see  it  in  your  face. 
Eleanor,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  I  will  not  see  him  up  here,  mamma." 

"You  will  if  you  cannot  help  it.  Eleanor,  I  wouldn't  try 
him  too  far.  He  is  very  fond  of  you — but  he  will  be  your 
husband  in  a  few  days  ;  and  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  I  should 
like  to  have  displeased  with  me  if  I  were  you." 

"  He  never  will,  mamma,  unless  he  waits  three  months  for  it." 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  rising  in 
great  anger ;  "  I  can  put  down  my  foot  too.  I  am  tired  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  cannot  manage  you,  and  I  will  give  you  over 
to  one  who  can.  To-day  is  Tuesday — the  twenty-first  is  exactly 
one  fortnight  off.  Well,  my  young  lady,  I  will  change  the  day. 
Next  Monday  I  will  give  you  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  he  will  be 
your  master,  and  I  fancy  he  is  not  at  all  afraid  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  He  may  take  you  to  as  quiet  a  place  as  he  likes, 
and  you  may  think  at  your  leisure,  and  more  properly  than  in 
the  way  you  propose.     So  you  shall  be  married  on  Monday." 
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Mrs.  Powie  flourished  out  ■witli  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 
Eleanor's  first  movement  was  to  go  after  her  and  turn  the  key 
in  the  door  securely ;  then  she  thrcvr  up  the  window  and  flung 
herself  on  her  face  on  the  bed.  Her  mother  was  quite  capable 
of  doing  as  she  had  said,  for  her  fair  features  covered  a  not  very 
tender  heart.  Mr.  Carlisle  would  second  her,  no  doubt,  all  the 
more  eagerly  for  the  last  night's  adventures.  Could  Eleanor 
make  head  against  those  two  ?  And  between  Tuesday  and 
Monday  was  very  little  time  to  mature  plans  or  organize  re- 
sistance. Her  head  felt  like  splitting  now,  indeed,  for  very 
confusion. 

"Eleanor,"  said  Julia's  voice  gravely  and  anxiously,  "you 
will  take  cold — mayn't  I  shut  the  window  ?  " 

"  There's  no  danger.     I  am  in  a  fever." 

"  Is  your  head  no  better  ?" 

"  I  hardly  think  I  have  a  head.  There  is  nothing  there  but 
pain  and  snapping." 

"  Poor  Eleanor  !  "  said  her  little  sister,  standing  by  the  bed- 
eide  like  a  powerless  guardian  angel.  "  Mr.  Carlisle  isn't  good, 
if  he  wouldn't  do  what  you  want  him." 

"  Do  not  open  the  door,  Julia,  if  anybody  knocks  !  " 

"  No.     But  wouldn't  he,  Eleanor,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  ?  " 

Eleanor  made  no  answer.  She  knew,  it  needed  but  a  glance 
at  last  night's  experience  to  remind  her,  that  she  could  not  make 
head  against  Mr.  Carlisle.  If  lie  came  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
proposed  scheme,  all  was  lost.  Suddenly  Eleanor  threw  herself 
ofi"  the  bed  and  began  to  dress  with  precipitation. 

"  Why,  are  you  better,  Eleanor  ?  "  Julia  asked  in  surprise. 

"  No — ^^but  I  must  go  downstairs.  Bring  me  my  blue  dress, 
Julia  ;  and  go  and  get  me  some  geranium  leaves — some  strong- 
Bcented  ones.     Here — go  down  the  back  way." 

No  matter  for  head-splitting.  Eleanor  dressed  in  haste,  but 
with  delicate  care ;  in  a  dress  that  Mr.  Carlisle  liked.  Its  colour 
suited  her,  and  its  simple  make  showed  her  beauty ;  better  than 
a  more  furbelowed  one.  The  aromatic  geranium  leaves  were  for 
her  head — but  with  them  Julia  had  brought  some  of  the  brilliant 
red  flowers ;  and  fastened  on  her  breast  where  Eleanor  could 
feel  their  sweetness,  they  at  the  same  time  made  a  bright  touch 
of  adornment  to  her  figure.  She  was  obliged  to  sit  down  then 
and  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  she  could  she  went  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

There  were  as  usual  several  people  there  besides  the  family  ; 
Dr.  Cairnes  and  Miss  Broadus  and  her  sister  making  part. 
Entering  with  a  slow,  quiet  movement,  most  unlike  the  real 
hurry  of  her  spirits,  Eleanor  had  time  to  observe,  how  diff'erent 
persons  were  placed,  and  to  choose  her  own  plan  of  action.  It 
\ras  to  slip  silently  into  a  large  chair  which  stood  empty  at  Mr. 
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Carlisle's  side,  and  wliicli  favoured  her  by  presenting  itself  aa 
tlie  nearest  attackable  point  of  the  circle.  It  was  done  with 
such  graceful  noiselessness  that  many  did  not  at  the  moment 
notice  her ;  but  two  persons  were  quick  of  vision  where  she  was 
concerned.  Mr.  Carlisle  bent  over  her  with  delight,  and  though 
Mrs.  Powle's  fair  curls  were  not  disturbed  by  any  sudden 
motion  of  her  head,  her  grey  eyes  dilated  with  wonder  and 
curiosity  as  she  listened  to  a  story  of  Miss  Broadus  which  was 
fitted  to  excite  neither.  Eleanor  was  beyond  her,  but  she  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Carlisle  held  the  key  of  this  extraordinary 
docility. 

Eleanor  sat  very  quiet  in  her  chair,  looking  lovely,  and  by  de- 
grees using  up  her  geranium  leaves,  with  which  she  wentthrougha 
variety  of  manipulations.  They  were  picked  to  pieces  and  rubbed 
to  pieces,  and  their  aromatic  essence  crushed  out  of  them  with  every 
kind  of  formality.  Mr.  Carlisle  finding  that  she  had  a  headache 
did  not  trouble  her  to  talk,  and  relieved  her  from  attention  ;  any 
further  than  his  arm  or  hand  mounting  guard  on  her  chair  con- 
stantly gave.  For  it  gathered  the  broken  geranium  leaves  out 
of  her  way  and  picked  them  up  from  her  feet.  At  last  his  hand 
came  after  hers  and  made  it  a  prisoner. 

"  You  have  a  mood  of  destructiveness  upon  you,"  said  he. 
"  See  there — you  have  done  to  death  all  the  greeu  of  your 
bouquet." 

"  The  geranium  leaves  are  good  to  my  head,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  I  want  some  more.     Will  you  go  with  me  to  get  them  ?" 

It  gave  her  heart  a  shiver,  the  hold  in  which  her  hand  lay. 
Though  taken  in  play,  the  hold  was  so  very  cool  and  firm.  Her 
hand  lay  there  still,  for  Mr.  Carlisle  sat  a  moment  after  she 
spoke,  looking  at  her. 

"  I  will  go  with  you — wherever  you  please,"  he  said ;  and 
putting  Eleanor's  hand  on  his  arm  they  walked  off  towards  the 
conservatory.  This  was  at  some  distance,  and  opened  out  of  the 
breakfast-room.  It  was  no  great  matter  of  a  conservatory,  only 
pretty  and  sweet.  Eleanor  began  slowly  to  pull  geranium 
leaves. 

"  You  are  suffering,  Eleanor,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"  I  do  not  think  of  it — you  need  not.  Macintosh,  I  want  to 
ask  a  favour  of  you." 

She  turned  to  him,  without  raising  her  eyes,  but  made  the 
appeal  of  her  whole  pretty  presence.  He  drew  his  arm  round 
her  and  suspended  the  business  of  geranium  leaves. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?" 

"  You  know,"  said  Eleanor,  "  that  when  the  twenty-first  of 
December  was  fijxed  upon — for  what  you  wished — it  was  a  more 
hurried  day  than  I  would  have  chosen  ;  if  the  choice  had  been 
left  to  me.    I  wanted  more  time — but  you  snd  my  mother  said 
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that  day,  and  I  agreed  to  it.  Now,  my  mother  has  taken  a 
notion  to  make  it  still  earlier — she  wants  to  cut  off  a  whole  week 
from  me — she  wants  to  make  it  next  Monday.  Don't  join  with 
her  ;  let  me  Iiave  all  the  time  that  was  promised  me  !" 

Eleanor  could  not  raise  her  eyes  ;  she  enforced  her  appeal  by 
laying  her  hand  on  Mr.  Carlisle's  arm.  He  drew  her  close  up 
to  hira,  held  her  fast,  stooped  his  head  to  hers. 

"  What  for,  Eleanor  ?  Laces  and  plums  can  be  ready  as  well 
Monday  as  Monday  s'ennight." 

"For  myself,  Macintosh." "Don't  you  think  of  me?" 

"  No  !"  said  Eleanor,  "  I  do  not.  It  is  quite  enough  that  you 
should  have  your  wish  after  Monday  s'ennight — I  ought  to  have 
it  before." 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her.  He  always  liked  any  show  of 
spirit  in  Eleanor. 

"  My  darling,  what  difference  does  a  week  make  ?" 

"  Just  the  difference  of  a  week ;  and  more  than  that  in  my 
mind.  I  want  it.  Grant  me  this  favour,  Macintosh  !  I  ask  it 
of  you." 

Mr.  Carlisle  seemed  to  find  it  amazingly  pleasant  to  have 
Eleanor  sueing  to  him  for  favours  ;  for  he  answered  her  as  much 
with  caresses  as  with  words ;  both  very  satisfied. 

"  You  try  me  beyond  my  strength,  Eleanor.  Your  mother 
offers  to  give  you  to  me  on  Monday — Do  you  think  I  care  so 
little  about  this  possession  that  I  wUl  not  take  it  a  week  earlier 
than  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  P" 

"  But  the  week  is  mine — it  is  due  to  me,  Macintosh.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  take  it  from  me.  You  may  have  the  power  ;  and 
I  ask  you  not  to  use  it." 

"  Eleanor,  you  break  my  heart.  My  love,  do  you  know  that 
I  have  business  calling  for  me  in  London  ? — it  is  calling  for  me 
now,  urgently.  I  must  carry  you  up  to  London  at  once ;  and 
this  week  that  you  plead  for,  I  do  not  know  how  to  give.  If  I 
can  go  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  twenty-second,  I  must.  Do 
you  see,  Nellie  ?"  he  asked  very  tenderly. 

Eleanor  hardly  saw  anything  ;  the  world  and  all  in  it  seemed 
to  be  in  a  swimming  state  before  her  eyes.  Only  Mr.  Carlisle's 
"  cans"  and  "  musts"  obeyed  him,  she  felt  sure,  as  well  as 
everything  else.  She  felt  stunned.  Holding  her  on  one  arm, 
Mr.  Carlisle  began  to  pluck  flowers  and  myrtle  sprays  and  to 
adorn  her  hair  with  them.  It  was  a  labour  of  love  ;  he  liked 
the  business  and  played  with  it.  The  beautiful  brown  masses  of 
hair  invited  and  rewarded  attention. 

"  Then  my  mother  has  spoken  to  you  ?"  she  said  at  length. 

"Yes,"  he  saici,  arranging  a  spray  of  heath  with  white 
blossoms.  "  Do  you  blame  me  ?"  Eleanor  sought  to  withdraw 
herself  from  his  arm>  but  ho  detained  her. 

xr  9 
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"Where  are  you  going?" "  Upstairs — to  my  room." 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  Eleanor  ?"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
her. 

"  jN"o, — Ithink  I  do  not."  He  laughed  a  little,  kissing  her 
downcast  face.  "  I  vrill  make  you  my  wife  on  Monday, 
Eleanor ;  and  after  that  I  will  make  you  forgive  me ;  and  then 
— my  wife  shall  ask  me  nothing  that  she  shall  not  have." 
Eeeping  her  on  his  arm,  he  led  her  slowly  from  the  conservatory, 
through  the  rooms,  and  up  the  staircase,  to  the  door  of  her  own 
apartment. 

Eleanor  tore  out  the  tiowers  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  locked 
her  door,  meaning  at  least  not  to  see  her  mother  that  night ; 
took  off  her  dress  and  lay  down.  Eefuge  failed  her.  She  was 
in  despair.  What  could  she  arrange  between  Tuesday  night 
and  Monday  ?  Short  of  taking  poison,  or  absconding  privately 
from  the  house,  and  so  disgracing  both  herself  and  her  family. 
Yet  Eleanor  was  in  such  desperation  of  feeling  that  both  those 
expedients  occurred  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  night,  although 
only  to  be  rejected.  Worn-out  nature  must  have  some  rest 
however ;  and  towards  morning  she  slept.  It  was  late  when 
she  opened  her  eyes.  They  fell  first  upon  Julia,  standing  at 
her  bedside.     "  Are  you  awake,  Eleanor?" 

"  Yes.     I  wish  I  could  sleep  on." 

"  There's   news." "  News !     What  sort  of  news  ?  "  said 

Eleanor,  feeling  that  none  concerned  her. 

"  It's  bad  news — and  yet — for  you — it  is  good  news." 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?     Speak." "  Lady  Eythdale — she  is 

dead."     Eleanor  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,   and   stared   at 
Julia.     "  How  do  you  know  ?  how  do  you  know  ?  "  she  said. 

"  A  messenger  came  to  tell  us — she  died  last  night.  The  man 
came  a  good  while  ago,  but " 

She  never  finished  her  sentence,  for  Eleanor  threw  herself  out 
of  bed,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  saved !  I  am  saved ! "  and  went 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  It  was  hardly  to  pray,  for 
Eleanor  scarce  knew  how  to  pray ;  yet  that  position  seemed  an 
embodiment  of  thanks  she  could  not  speak.  She  kept  it  a  good 
while,  still  as  death.     Juha  stood  motionless,  looking  on. 

"  Don't  think  me  wicked,"  said  Eleanor,  getting  up  at  last. 
"  I'm  not  glad  of  anything  but  my  own  deUverance.  Oh, 
Julia ! " 

"  Poor  Eleanor !  "  said  her  little  sister,  wonderingly.  "  Then 
you  don't  want  to  be  married,  and  go  to  Eythdale  ?  " 

"  JSTot  on  Monday !  "  said  Eleanor.  "And  now  I  shall  not. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  wedding  and  a  funeral  should  be  in  one 
house  on  the  same  day.  I  know  which  they  would  put  off  if 
they  could ;  but  they  have  got  to  put  off  the  other.  Oh,  Julia, 
it  is  the  saving  of  me  !  " 
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She  caught  the  little  one  in  her  arms,  and  sat  with  her  so, 
their  two  heads  nestling  together,  Eleanor's  bovred  upon  her 
sister's  neck.  "  But  Eleanor,  will  you  not  marry  Mr.  Carlisle 
after  all  ?  " 

"  I  cannot — for  a  good  while,  child." "  But  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  be  married  in  a  hurry.  I  have  got  breathing 
time — time  to  think.     And  I'll  use  it." 

••'  And,  Oh,  Eleanor  !  won't  you  do  something  else  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " "  "Won't  you  be  a  servant  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

"  I  will — if  I  can  find  out  how,"  Eleanor  answered  low. 
It  poured  with  rain.  Eleanor  liked  it  that  day,  though 
generally  she  was  no  lover  of  weather  that  kept  her  within.  A 
spell  of  soothing  had  descended  upon  her.  Life  was  no  longer 
the  rough  thing  it  had  seemed  to  her  yesterday.  A  constant 
drop  of  thankfulness  at  her  heart  kept  all  her  words  and  manner 
sweet  with  its  secret  perfume.  Eleanor's  temper  was  always  as 
sound  as  a  nut ;  but  there  was  now  a  peculiar  grace  of  gentle- 
ness and  softness  in  all  she  did.  She  was  able  to  go  faultlessly 
through  all  the  scenes  of  that  day  and  the  following  days  ; 
through  her  mother's  open  discomfiture  and  half-expressed  dis- 
appointment, and  Mr.  Carlisle's  suppressed  impatience.  His 
manner  was  perfect,  too;  his  impatience  was  by  no  word  or 
look  made  known ;  grave,  quiet,  self-contained,  he  only  allowed 
his  afiectionateness  towards  Eleanor  to  have  full  play,  and  the 
expression  of  that  was  changed.  He  did  not  appeal  to  her  for 
sympathy  which  perhaps  he  had  a  secret  knowledge  she  could 
not  give ;  but  with  lofty  good  breeding  and  his  invariable  tact 
he  took  it  for  granted.  Eleanor's  part  was  an  easy  one  through 
those  days  which  passed  before  Mr.  Carlisle's  going  up  to 
London.     He  went  immediately  after  the  funeral. 

It  was  understood,  however,  between  him  and  Mrs.  Powle, 
that  the  marriage  should  be  delayed  no  longer  than  till  some 
time  in  the  spring.  Then,  Mr.  Carlisle  declared,  he  should 
carry  into  effect  his  original  plan  of  going  abroad,  and  take 
Eleanor  with  him.  Eleanor  heard  them  talk,  and  kept  silence ; 
letting  them  arrange  it  their  own  way. 

"  For  a  little  while,  Eleanor  !  "  were  the  parting  words  which 
Mr.  Carhsle's  hps  left  upon  hers.  And  Eleanor  turned  thea  to 
look  at  what  was  before  her. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV 

AT      THE      EECTOET. 

The  earth  lias  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  downward  5 

Its  spell  is  pone  : 
My  course  is  now  right  upward,  and  right  onward, 

To  yonder  throne. 

She  had  three  months  of  quiet  time.  Not  more ;  and  they 
would  quickly  speed  away.  What  she  had  to  do,  she  could  not 
do  too  soon.  Eleanor  knew  it.  The  soothed  feeling  of  the  first 
few  days  gave  place  to  a  restless  mood  almost  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  gone.  Three  years  seemed  more  like  what  she 
wanted  than  three  months.  She  felt  ignorant,  dark,  and  un- 
happy ;  how  was  she  to  clear  up  this  moral  mist  and  see  how  the 
plan  of  life  lay,  without  any  hand  to  lead  her  or  help  her  ?  There 
was  only  one  she  knew  in  the  world  that  could ;  and  from  any 
application  to  him,  or  even  any  chance  contact  with  him,  Eleanor 
consciously  shrank.  That  would  never  do ;  that  must  never  be 
heard  of  her.  With  all  this,  she  began  to  dread  the  disturbing 
and  confusing  effects  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  visits  to  the  country.  He 
would  come  ;  he  had  said  so ;  and  Mrs.  Powle  kept  reminding 
her  of  it  upon  every  occasion. 

Eleanor  had  been  forbidden  to  ride  alone.  She  did  not  dare ; 
she  took  to  long  lonely  walks.  It  was  only  out  of  doors  that 
she  felt  quite  free  ;  in  her  own  room  at  home,  though  never  so 
private,  her  mother  would  at  any  time  come  with  distracting 
subjects  of  conversation.  Eleanor  fled  to  the  moor  and  to  the 
wilds  ;  walked,  and  rested  on  the  stones,  and  thought ;  till  she 
found  thinking  degenerate  into  musing  ;  then  she  started  up, 
and  went  on.     She  tired  herself.     She  did  not  find  rest. 

One  day  she  took  her  course  purposely  to  the  ruined  priory. 
It  was  a  long  walk ;  but  Eleanor  courted  long  walks.  And 
when  she  got  there,  musing,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  a  good 
time.  She  stepped  slowly  down  the  grass-grown  nave  of  the 
old  church,  recalling  with  much  bitterness  the  day  of  her 
betrothal  there ;  blaming  herself,  and  blaming  her  mother  more. 
Yet  at  any  rate  that  day  she  had  set  seal  to  her  own  fate ; 
would  she  be  able,  and  had  she  a  right, — that  was  the  worst 
question, — to  break  it  now?  She  wandered  on,  out  of  the 
church,  away  from  the  beautiful  old  ivied  tower,  which  seemed 
to  look  down  on  her  with  grave  reproach  from  the  staidness  of 
years  and  wisdom  ;  wound  about  over  and  among  the  piles  of 
shapeless  ruin  and  the  bits  of  lichened  and  moss-grown  walls, 
yet  standing  here  and  there  ;  not  saying  to  herself  exactly 
where  she  was  going,  but  trying  if  she  could  find  out  the  way, 
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till  she  saw  a  thicket  of  thorn  and  holly  bushes  that  she 
remembered.  Yes,  the  larches  too,  and  the  young  growth  of 
beech  trees.  Eleanor  plunged  through  this  thicket  as  well  as 
she  could  ;  it  was  not  easy  ;  and  there  before  her  was  the  clear 
spot  of  grass,  the  angle  of  the  thick  old  wall,  and  the  deep 
window  that  she  wanted  to  see  again.  All  still  and  lonely  and 
wild.  Eleanor  went  across  and  took  a  seat  in  the  window  as  she 
had  done  once  before,  to  rest  and  think. 

And  then  what  she  thought  of  was  not  the  old  monks,  nor  the 
exquisite  fair  view  out  of  the  window  that  had  belonged  to 
them,  though  it  was  a  soft  December  day,  and  the  light  was  as 
winning  fair  on  house  and  hill  and  tree-top  as  if  it  had  been  a 
different  season  of  the  year.  No  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  no  dark 
shadows  upon  the  earth.  But  Eleanor's  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  thunderstorm,  and  her  need  then  first  felt  of  an  inward 
sunshine  that  would  last  in  cloudy  times.  She  recalled  the  talk 
about  the  Christian's  helmet,  with  a  weary,  sorrowful,  keen 
renewal  of  regret  at  her  own  want  of  it.  The  words  Mr.  Ehys 
had  spoken  about  it  at  that  time  she  could  not  very  well 
remember,  but  well  she  remembered  the  impression  of  them, 
and  the  noble,  clear  calmness  of  his  face  and  manner.  Very 
unlike  all  other  calmness  and  nobleness  that  she  had  seen.  The 
nobleness  of  one  whose  head  was  covered  by  that  royal  basnet ; 
the  fearlessness  of  one  whose  brows  were  consciously  shaded  by 
it.  The  simplicity  that  had  nothing  to  feign  or  conceal ;  the 
poise  of  manner  that  came  from  an  established  heart  and 
conscience.  Eleanor  presently  caught  herself  up.  What  was 
she  thinking  about  Mr.  Ehys  for  ?  True,  the  thought  of  him 
was  very  near  the  thought  of  his  teaching ;  nevertheless  the  one 
thing  concerned  her,  the  other  did  not.  Did  it  not  ?  Eleanor 
sighed,  and  wished  she  could  have  a  little  of  his  wise  guidance ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  she  bad  heard  him  say,  she  felt  in  the 
dark. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Eleanor  heard  somebody  humming  a 
scrap  of  a  tune  on  the  other  side  of  the  holly  bushes.  Another 
instant  told  her  it  was  a  tune  she  had  heard  never  but  once 
before,  and  that  once  in  Mr.  Brooks's  barn.  There  was  besides 
a  little  rustling  of  the  thorn-bushes.  Eleanor  could  think  of 
but  one  person  coming  to  that  spot  of  the  ruins  ;  and  in  sudden 
terror  she  sprang  from  the  window  and  rushed  round  the  other 
corner  of  the  wall.  The  tune  ceased  ;  Eleanor  heard  no  more ; 
but  she  dared  not  falter  or  look  back.  She  was  in  a  thicket  on 
this  side  too,  and  in  a  mass  of  decayed  ruins  and  rubbish  which 
almost  stopped  her  way.  By  determination  and  perseverance, 
with  some  knocks  and  scratches,  she  at  last  got  free  and  stopped 
to  breathe  and  think.  Why  was  she  so  frightened  ?  Mr. 
Carlisle.     But  what  should  she  do  now  ?    Suppose  she  set  off  to 
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walk  home :  she  might  be  joined  by  the  person  she  wished  tfj 
shun ;  it  ■was  impossible  to  foresee  that  he  would  sit  an  hour 
meditating  in  the  old  window.  Over  against  Eleanor,  a  little 
distance  off,  only  plantations  of  shrubbery  and  soft  turf  between, 
was  the  rector's  house.  Best  go  there  and  take  refuge,  and 
then  be  guided  by  circumstances.  She  went  accordingly,  feeling 
sorrowful  that  she  should  have  to  run  away  from  the  very 
person  whose  counsel  of  all  others  she  most  needed. 

The  door  was  opened  to  Eleanor  by  the  rector  himself. 
"  Ha  !  my  dear  Miss  Powle,"  said  the  good  Doctor, — "  this  is 
an  honour  to  me.  I  don't  know  what  you  will  do  now,  for  my 
sister  is  away  at  Brompton, — will  you  come  in  and  see  an  old 
bachelor  like  myself?  " "If  you  will  let  me,  sir." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  my  dear  Miss  Eleanor !  You  were 
always  welcome,  ever  since  you  were  so  high ;  and  now  that  you 
are  going  to  occupy  so  important  a  position  here,  I  do  not  know 
a  lady  in  the  neiglibourhood  that  deserves  so  much  considera- 
tion as  yourself.     Come  in — come  in !    How  did  you  get  here?" 

"  Taking  a  long  walk,  sir.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  some 
refreshments." 

"I  shall  be  delighted.  Come  in  here,  and  we  will  have 
luncheon  together  in  my  study — which  was  never  so  honoured 
before  ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  house. 
The  other  rooms  my  sister  fills  with  gimcracks,  till  I  cannot 
turn  round  there  without  fear  of  breaking  something.  Now  my 
old  folios  and  octaves  have  tried  a  fall  many  a  time — and  many 
a  one  has  tried  a  fall  with  them — ha !  ha ! — and  no  harm  to  any- 
body. Sit  down  there  now,  Miss  Eleanor,  and  rest.  That's 
what  I  call  a  pretty  window.  You  see  I  am  in  uo  danger  of 
forgetting  my  friend  Mr.  Carlisle  here." 

Eleanor  looked  out  of  the  window  very  steadily ;  yet  she  was 
not  refreshing  her  remembrance  of  Mr.  Carlisle  neither.  There 
were  glimpses  of  a  tall,  alert  figure,  passing  leisurely  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  and  the  ruins  ;  finally  coming  out  into  full  view 
and  walking  with  brisk  step  over  the  greensward  till  he  was  out 
of  sight.  Eleanor  knew  it  very  well,  the  figure  and  the  quick 
step  ;  the  energy  and  life  in  every  movement.  She  heard  no 
more  of  Dr.  Cairnes  for  some  time ;  though  doubtless  he  was 
talking,  for  he  had  ordered  luncheon,  and  now  it  was  served, 
and  he  was  pressing  her  to  partake  of  it.  Dr.  Cairnes'  cheese 
was  excellent,  his  hung  beef  was  of  prime  quality,  the  ale  was 
very  superior,  and  the  wine  which  he  poured  out  for  Eleanor 
was,  he  assured  her,  as  its  sparkling  drops  fell  into  the  glass,  of 
a  purity  and  flavour  "  that  even  his  friend  Mr.  Carlisle  would 
not  refuse  to  close  his  lips  upon."  Eleanor  felt  faint  and  weary, 
and  she  knew  Mr.  Carlisle's  critical  accuracy  ;  but  she  recol- 
lected at  the  same  time  Mr.  Ehys's  cool  abstinence,  and  she  pu^ 
the  glass  of  wine  away. 
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"  Not  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  "  You  would  prefer  a  cup  of  choco- 
inte.  Bad  taste,  Miss  Eleanor — wine  is  better  for  you,  too. 
Ladies  will  sup  chocolate,  I  believe ;  I  wonder  what  they  find 
in  it.  The  thing  is,  my  sister  being  away  to-day,  I  don't 
know " 

Eleanor  begged  he  would  not  mind  that,  nor  her ;  however 
the  chocolate  was  ordered  and  in  due  time  brought.  "  Now, 
that  will  make  you  dull,"  said  the  doctor, — "  sleepy.  It  does 
not  have,  even  on  you,  the  reviving,  brilliant  effect  of  this 
beverage."  And  he  put  the  bright  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips.  It 
was  not  the  first  filled. 

"  Before  I  get  dull,  dear  doctor,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Ay  ? "  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  her  over  the  wine. 
"  You  do  ?  What  about  ?  Say  on,  Miss  Eleanor.  I  am  yours 
doubly  now,  by  the  past  and  the  future.  You  may  command  me." 

"  It  is  about  the  present  I  wish  to  talk,"  said  Eleanor. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  My  mind  is  not  at  rest,"  said  Eleanor,  laying  her  hands  in 
her  lap  and  looking  off"  again  towards  the  ruins  with  their  green 
and  grey  silent  reminders,  "  about  religious  subjects." 

"Ah?  "  said  Dr.  Cairnes.  "  How  is  that.  Miss  Eleanor?  Be 
a  little  more  explicit  with  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  wUl.  Dr.  Cairnes,  I  am  young  now ;  but  by-and-by  decay 
must  come  to  me,  as  it  has  come  to  that  old  pile  yonder — as  it 
comes  to  everything.  I  want  security  for  my  head  and  heart 
when  earthly  security  fails." 

Eleanor  spoke  slowly,  looking  out  as  she  spoke  all  the  while. 

"  Security  !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  But  my  dear  Miss  Eleanor, 
you  know  the  articles  of  our  holy  religion  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  without  stirring  her  position. 

"  Security  is  given  by  them,  most  amply  and  abundantly,  to 
every  sincere  applicant.  Your  life  has  been  a  sheltered  one. 
Miss  Eleanor,  and  a  kind  one  ;  you  can  have  no  very  grievous 
sins  to  charge  yourself  with." 

"  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  such  as  I  have,"  answered  Eleanor, 
without  moving. 

"  You  were  baptised  in  infancy  ?  " "  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  have  never  been  confirmed  ?  " "  No,  sir." 

"  Every  baptized  child  of  the  Church,  Miss  Eleanor,  owes  it 
to  God,  to  herself,  and  the  Church,  upon  arriving  at  a  proper 
age,  to  come  forward  and  openly  take  upon  herself — or  himself 
— but  I  am  talking  of  you, — the  vows  made  for  her  in  her 
infancy,  at  her  baptism,  by  her  sponsors.  Upon  doing  this,  she 
is  received  into  fuU  membership  with  the  Church  and  entitled 
to  all  its  privileges  ;  and  undoubtedly  security  is  one  of  them. 
That  is  what  you  want  to  do.  Miss  Eleanor ;  and  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  that  your  mind  is  setting  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.     In  the  station  you  are  preparing 
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to  occupy,  the  head  of  all  this  neighbourhood — Wiglands  and 
Eythdale  both — it  is  most  important,  most  important,  that  your 
example  should  be  altogether  blameless,  and  your  influence 
thrown  altogether  on  the  right  side.  That  influence,  my  dear 
Miss  Eleanor,  is  very  great." 

"  Dr.  Cairnes,  my  one  single  present  desire  is  to  do  right  and 
feel  safe  myself." 

"  Precisely.  And  to  do  right  is  the  way  to  feel  safe.  I  will 
give  you  a  little  work,  preparatory  to  the  ordinance  of  confirma- 
tion, Miss  Eleanor,  which  I  entreat  you  to  study  and  prayerfully 
follow.  That  will  relieve  all  your  difficulties,  I  have  no  fear. 
There  it  is.  Miss  Eleanor." 

"  Will  this  rite — will  this  ordinance,"  said  Eleanor,  closing 
her  fingers  on  the  book,  and  for  the  first  time  looking  the  doctor 
straight  in  the  face, — "  will  it  give  me  that  helmet  of  salvation, 
of  which  I  have  heard  P  " 

"  Hey  ?  what  is  that  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  have  heard — and  read — of  the  Christian  '  helmet  of  salva- 
tion.' I  have  seen  that  a  person  whose  brows  are  covered  by  it 
goes  along  fearless,  hopeful,  and  happy,  dreading  nothing  in 
this  life  or  the  next.  Will  being  confirmed  put  this  helmet  upon 
my  head  ?  make  me  fearless  and  happy  too  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  I  cannot  express  how  you  astonish 
me.  I  always  have  thought  you  were  one  of  the  strongest- 
hearted  persons  I  knew ;  and  in  your  circumstances  I  am  sure 
it  was  natural.  But  to  your  question.  The  benefit  of  con- 
firmation, my  dear  young  lady,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  depends  of  course  on  the  manner  and 
spirit  with  which  we  engage  in  it.  There  is  confirming  and 
strengthing  grace  in  it  undoubtedly  for  all  who  come  to  the 
ordinance  in  humble  obedience,  with  prayer  and  faith,  and  who 
truly  take  upon  them  their  vows." 

•'  But,  Dr.  Cairnes,  I  might  die  before  I  could  be  confirmed  j 
and  I  want  rest  and  security  now.  I  do  not  have  it,  day  nor 
night.  I  have  not,  ever  since  the  time  when  I  was  so  ill  last 
summer.     I  want  it  now." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  the  only  way  to  obtain  security  and 
rest,  is  in  doing  one's  duty.  Do  your  duty  now,  and  it  will 
come.  Your  conscience  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  will  have 
satisfaction.     Give  it  satisfaction,  and  rest  will  come."  _ 

"  How  can  I  give  it  satisfaction  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  sitting  up 
and  looking  at  the  doctor.  "  I  feel  myself  guilty — I  know  my- 
self exposed  to  ruin,  to  death  that  means  death  ;  what  can  I  give 
to  my  conscience  to  make  it  be  still  ?  " 

"  The  Church  ofiers  absolution  for  their  sins  to  all  that  arc 
truly  sorry  for  them,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Are  you  penitent  on 
account  of  your  sins.  Miss  Eleanor?" 
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"  Penitent  P  I  don't  know,"  said  Eleanor,  drooping  a  little 
from  her  upright  position.  "  I  feel  them,  and  know  them,  and 
wish  them  away  ;  but  if  I  were  penitent,  they  would  be  gone, 
wouldn't  they  ?  and  they  are  not  gone." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You  have  too  much 
leisure  to  think,  and  your  thoughts  are  turning  in  upon  them- 
selves and  becoming  morbid.  I  think  this  is  undue  sensitiveness, 
my  dear  Miss  Eleanor.  The  sins  we  wish  away  will  never  be 
made  a  subject  of  judgment  against  us.  I  shall  tell  my  friend 
Mr.  Carlisle  that  his  presence  is  wanted  here,  for  something 
more  important  than  the  interests  of  the  county.  I  shall  tell 
him  he  must  not  let  you  think  too  much.  I  think  he  and  I 
together  can  put  you  right.  In  the  meanwhile  you  read  my 
little  book." 

"  Dr.  Cairnes,  what  I  have  said  to  you  is  said  in  strict  con- 
fidence.    I  do  not  wish  it  spoken  of,  even  to  my  mother." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  !  "  said  the  doctor.  •'  That  is  all  under- 
stood. The  Church  never  reveals  her  children's  secrets.  But  I 
shall  only  give  him  a  little  gentle  hint,  which  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient, I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  shall  have  just  the  co-operation 
that  I  desire." 

"  How  excellent  your  cheese  is,  Dr.  Cairnes." 

"Ah  !  you  like  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  am  proud.  I  always 
purchase  my  cheese  myself. — that  is  one  thing  I  do  not  leave  to 
my  sister.  But  this  one  I  think  is  particularly  fine.  You  won't 
take  a  half  glass  of  ale  with  it  ? — no, — I  know  Mr.  Carlisle  does 
not  like  ale.  But  it  would  be  a  good  sequent  of  your  ride, 
nevertheless." 

"  I  did  not  ride,  sir.    I  walked." "  Walked  from  Ivy 

Lodge  !     All  this  way  to  see  me.  Miss  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — only  for  a  walk,  and  to  see  the  ruins.  Then  I  was 
driven  to  take  shelter  here." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it !  I  am  very  glad  of  it ! "  said  the 
doctor.  "  I  have  not  enjoyed  my  luncheon  so  much  in  a  year's 
time  ;  and  you  delight  me,  too,  my  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  by  your 
present  dispositions.  But  walk  all  the  way  here !  I  shall 
certainly  write  to  Mr.  Carlisle." 

Eleanor's  cheeks  flushed,  and  she  rose.  "  Not  only  all  the 
way  here,  but  all  the  way  back  again,"  said  she  ;  "  so  it  is  time 
I  bade  you  good-bye." 

The  doctor  was  very  anxious  to  carry  her  home  in  the  chaise; 
Eleanor  was  more  determined  that  he  should  not ;  and  deter- 
nination,  as  usual,  carried  the  day.  The  doctor  shook  his  head 
as  he  watched  her  off. 

"  Are  you  going  to  show  this  spirit  to  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  "  he  said. 

Which  remark  gave  Eleanor  an  impetus  that  carried  her  a 
third  of  her  way  home.    During  the  remaining  two-thirds  she 
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did  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  and  arrived  at  the  Lodge  with  her 
mind  made  up.  There  was  no  chance  of  peace  and  a  good  time 
for  her,  without  going  away  from  home.  Dr.  Cairnes'  officious- 
ness  would  be  sure  to  do  something  to  arouse  Mr.  Carlisle's 
watchfulness  ;  and  then — "  the  game  will  be  up,"  said  Eleanor 
to  herself.  "  Between  his  being  here  and  the  incessant  expecta- 
tion of  him,  there  will  be  no  rest  for  me.  I  must  get  away." 
She  laid  her  plans. 

After  dinner  she  slipped  away  and  sought  her  father  in  his 
study.  It  was  called  his  study,  though  very  little  of  that  cha- 
racter truly  belonged  to  it.  More  truly  it  balanced  between  the 
two  purposes  of  a  smoking-room  and  an  office;  for  county 
business  was  undoubtedly  done  there,  and  it  was  the  nook  of 
retirement  where  the  squire  indulged  himself  in  his  favourite 
luxury — the  sweet  weed.  The  squire  took  it  pure,  in  a  pipe ; 
no  cigars  for  him  ;  and  filling  his  pipe  Eleanor  found  him.  She 
lit  the  pipe  for  him,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  sat  down.  The 
squire  puffed  away. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  care  for  this  sort  of  thing,  Eleanor,"  he 
remarked.  "  Are  you  learning  not  to  mind  it  already  ?  It  is  just 
as  well !    Perhaps  your  husband  will  want  you  to  sit  with  him 

when  he  smokes." "  I  would  not  do  that  for  any  man  in  the 

world,  papa,  except  you  !  " 

"  Ho !  Ho !  "  said  the  squire.  "  Good  wives,  my  dear,  do  not 
mmd  trifles.     They  had  better  not  at  any  rate." 

"  Papa,"  said  Eleanor,  whose  cheeks  were  flaming,  "  do  you 
not  think,  since  a  girl  must  give  up  her  liberty  so  completely  in 
marrying,  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  a  good  little  taste  of  it 
beforehand  ?  " 

"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  !  I  do,"  said  the  squire.  "Your 
mother  says  it  tends  to  lawlessness — and  I  say  I  don't  care. 
That  is  not  my  concern.  If  a  man  cannot  rule  his  wife  he  had 
better  not  have  one  ;  that  is  my  opinion  ;  and  in  your  case,  my 
dear,  there  is  no  fear.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  quite  equal  to  his  duties, 
or  I  am  mistaken  in  him." 

Eleanor  felt  nearly  wild  under  her  father's  speeches  ;  never- 
theless she  sat  perfectly  quiet,  only  fiery  about  her  cheeks. 

"  Then,  papa,  to  come  to  the  point,  don't  you  think,  in  the 
little  time  that  remains  to  me  for  my  own,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  do  what  I  please  with  myself?  " 

"  I  should  say  it  was  a  plain  case,"  said  the  squire.  "  Take 
your  pleasure,  Nellie ;  J  won't  tether  you.  What  do  you  want 
to  do,  child  ?  I  take  it,  you  belong  to  me  till  you  belong  to 
somebody  else." 

"  Papa,  I  want  to  run  away,  and  make  a  visit  to  my  Aunt 
Caxton.  I  shall  never  have  another  chance  in  the  world,  and  I 
want  to  go  off"  and  be  by  myself  and  feel  free  once  more,  and 
have  a  good  time." 
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"  Poor  little  duck  !  "  said  her  father.  "  You  are  a  sensible  girl, 
Nellie.     Go  off;  nobody  shall  hinder  you." 

"  Papa,  unless  you  back  me,  mamma  and  Mr.  Carlisle  will  not 
hear  of  it." 

"  I'd  go  before  he  comes  down  then,"  said  the  squire,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  energetically.  "St  George!  I 
believe  that  man  half  thinks,  sometimes,  that  I  am  one  of  his 
tenantry  !  The  Lords  of  E-ythdale  always  did  lord  it  over  every- 
thing that  came  in  their  way.  Now  is  your  only  chance, 
1  Eleanor  ;  run  away,  if  you've  a  mind  to  ;  Mr.  Carlisle  is  master 

I  in  his  own  house,  no  doubt,  but  he  is  not  master  in  mine  ;  and 

I I  say  you  may  go.  Do  him  no  harm  to  be  kept  on  short 
I  commons  for  a  little  while." 

I  With  a  joyful  heart  Eleanor  -n  ent  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
'  and  sat  patiently  still  at  some  fancy  work  tiU  Mrs.  Powle  waked 
up  from  a  nap. 

"  Mamma,  Dr.  Cairnes  wants  me  to  be  confirmed." 

"  Confirmed  !  " — Mrs.  Powle  echoed  the  word,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  her  chair  and  opening  her  sleepy  eyes  wide  at  her 
daughter. 

"  Yes.  He  says  I  ought  to  be  confirmed.  He  has  given  me 
a  book  upon  confirmation  to  study." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  will  do  next  !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle,  sinking 
iback.  "Well,  go  on,  if  you  like.  Certainly,  if  you  are  to  be 
confirmed,  it  ought  to  be  done  before  your  marriage.  I  wish 
anything  icould  confirm  you  in  sober  ways." 

"  Mamma,  I  want  to  give  this  subject  serious  study,  if  I  enter 
into  it ;  and  I  cannot  do  it  properly  at  home.    I  want  to  go  away 

for  a  visit." "  Well —  "  said  Mrs.  Powle,  thinking  of  some 

cousins  in  London. 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  and  quiet,  and  have  absolute  peace  for 
awhile  ;  and  this  death  of  Lady  Rythdale  makes  it  possible.  I 
want  to  go  and  make  a  visit  to  my  Aunt  Caxton."- 

"  Caston  !  "  Mrs.  Powle  almost  screamed.  "  Caxton !  T/iere  ! 
In  the  mountains  of  Wales  !  Eleanor,  you  are  perfectly  absurd. 
It  is  no  use  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Mamma,  papa  sees  no  objection." 

"  He  does  not !  So  you  have  been  speaking  to  him !  Make 
your  own  fortunes,  Eleanor !  I  see  you  ruined  already.  With 
what  favour  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Carlisle  will  look  upon  such  a 
project  ?     Pray  have  you  asked  yourself?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  consult  him  in  the 
matter." 

The  tea-equipage  and  the  Squire  came  in  together  and  stopped 
the  conversation.  Eleanor  took  care  not  to  renew  it,  knowing 
that  her  point  was  gained.  She  took  her  father's  hint,  however, 
and  made  her  preparations  short  and  sudden.  She  sent  that 
night  a  word,  telling  of  her  wish,  to  Mrs.  Caxton ;  and  waited  but 
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till  the  answer  arrived— waited  on  thorns— to  set  off.  The  squire 
looked  rather  moody  the  next  day  after  his  promise  to  Eleanor  ; 
but  he  would  not  withdraw  it ;  and  no  other  hindrance  came. 
Eleanor  departed  safely,  under  the  protection  of  old  Thomas, 
the  coachman,  long  a  faithful  servitor  in  the  family.  The 
journey  was  only  part  of  the  distance  by  raQway ;  the  rest 
was  by  posting  ;  and  a  night  had  to  be  spent  on  the  road. 

Towards  evening  of  the  second  day,  Eleanor  began  to  find 
herself  in  what  seemed  an  enchanted  region.  High  mountains, 
with  picturesque  bold  outlines,  rose  against  the  sky  ;  and  every 
step  was  bringing  her  deeper  and  deeper  among  them,  in  a  rich 
green  meadow  valley.  The  scenery  grew  only  wilder,  richer, 
and  lovelier,  until  the  sun  sank  behind  the  high  western  line; 
and  still  its  loveliness  was  not  lost;  while  grey  shades  and 
duskiness  gathered  over  the  mountain  sides  and  gradually 
melted  the  meadows  and  their  scattered  wood-growth  into  one 
hue.  Then  only  the  wild  mountain  outline  cut  against  the  sky, 
and  sometimes  the  rushing  of  a  little  river,  told  Eleanor  of  the 
varied  beauty  the  evening  hid. 

Little  else  could  she  see  when  the  chaise  stopped,  and  she 
got  out.  Dimly  a  long,  low  building  stretched  before  her  at  the 
side  of  the  road ;  the  rippHng  of  water  sounded  softly  at  a 
little  distance ;  the  fresh  mountain  air  blew  in  her  face ;  then 
the  house-door  opened. 


CHAPTEE    5V. 

IN    THE    HILLS. 

Face  to  face  with  the  true  mountains 

I  stood  silently  and  still, 
Drawing  strength  from  fancy's  dauntings. 
From  the  air  about  the  hill, 
And  from  Nature's  open  mercies,  and  moat  debonair  good  will. 

The  house-door  opened  first  to  show  a  girl  in  short  petticoats 
and  blue  jacket  holding  up  a  light.  Eleanor  made  towards  it, 
across  a  narrow  strip  of  courtyard.  She  saw  only  the  girl,  and 
did  not  feel  certain  whether  she  had  come  to  the  right  house. 
For  neither  Mrs.  Caxton  nor  her  home  had  ever  been  seen  by 
any  of  Mr.  Powle's  children ;  though  she  was  his  own  sister. 
But  Mrs.  Caxton  had  married  quite  out  of  Mrs.  Powle's  world ; 
and  though  now  a  widow,  she  lived  still  the  mistress  of  a  great 
cheese-farm  ;  quite  out  of  Mrs.  Powle's  world  still.  The  latter 
had  therefore  never  encouraged  intercourse.  Mrs.  Caxton  was 
an  excellent  woman,  no  doubt,  and  extremely  respectable  ;  still. 
Ivy  Lodge  and  the  cheese-farm  were  further  apart  in  feeling 
than  in  geographical  miles ;  and  though  Mrs.  Caxton  often  in- 
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vited  her  brother's  children  to  come  and  pick  buttercups  in  her 
meadows,  Mrs.  Powle  always  proved  that  to  gather  primroses 
in  Eythdale  was  a  higher  employment,  and  much  better  for  the 
children's  manners,  if  not  for  their  health.  The  squire  at  this 
late  day  had  been  unaffectedly  glad  of  Eleanor's  proposal ; 
avowing  himself  not  ashamed  of  his  sister  or  his  children  either. 
For  Eleanor  herself,  she  had  no  great  expectation,  except  of 
rural  retirement  in  a  place  where  Mr.  Carlisle  would  not  follow 
her.  That  was  enough.  She  had  heard  besides  that  the 
country  was  beautiful,  and  her  aunt  well  oflf. 

As  she  stept  up  now  doubtfully  to  the  girl  with  the  light, 
looking  to  see  whether  she  were  right  or  wrong,  the  girl  moved 
a  little  aside  so  as  to  light  the  entrance,  and  Eleanor  passed  on, 
discerning  another  figure  behind.  A  good  wholesome  voice 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  welcome,  my  dear !  It  is  Eleanor, — " 
and  the  next  instant  Mr.  Powle's  daughter  found  herself  taken 
into  one  of  those  warm,  gentle,  genial  embraces,  that  tell  un- 
mistakeably  what  sort  of  a  heart  moves  the  enfolding  arms.  It 
was  rest  and  strength  at  once ;  and  the  lips  that  kissed  her — 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  a  kiss — were  at  once  sweet 
and  firm. 

"  You  have  been  all  day  travelling,  my  dear.  You  must  be 
in  want  of  rest." 

There  was  that  sort  of  clear  strength  in  the  voice,  to  which 
one  gives,  even  in  the  dark,  one's  confidence.  Eleanor's  foot 
fell  more  firmly  on  the  tiled  floor,  as  she  followed  her  aunt  along 
a  passage  or  two  ;  a  little  uncertainty  in  her  heart  was  quieted  ; 
she  was  ready  prepared  to  expect  anything  pleasant ;  and  as 
they  turned  in  at  a  low  door,  the  expectation  was  met. 

The  door  admitted  them  to  a  low-ceiled  room,  also  with  a 
tiled  floor,  large  and  light.  A  good  wood  fire  burned  in  the 
quaint  fireplace ;  before  it  stood  a  table  prepared  for  supper. 
A  bit  of  carpet  was  laid  down  under  the  table  and  made  a  spot 
of  extra  comfort  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Dark  plain  wains- 
coting, heavy  furniture  of  simplest  fashion,  little  windows  well 
curtained;  all  nothing  to  speak  of;  all  joined  inexplicably  to 
produce  the  impression  of  order,  stability,  and  repose,  which 
seized  upon  Eleanor  almost  before  she  had  time  to  observe 
details.  But  the  mute  things  in  a  house  have  an  odd  way  of 
telegraphing  to  a  stranger  what  sort  of  a  spirit  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  is  always  so ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton's  room  assured 
Eleanor  that  her  first  notions  of  its  mistress  were  not  ill-founded. 
She  had  opportunity  to  test  and  strengthen  them  now,  in  the 
fiill  blaze  of  lamp  and  firelight ;  as  her  aunt  stood  before  her 
taking  ofi"  her  bonnet  and  wrappers  and  handing  them  over  to 
another  attendant  with  a  candle  and  a  blue  jacket. 

In  the  low  room  Mrs.  Caxton  looked  even  taller  than  belonged 
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to  her  ;  and  she  was  tall,  and  of  noble  full  proportions  that  set  off 
her  height.  Eleanor  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  woman  of 
more  dignified  presence ;  the  head  was  set  well  back  on  the 
shoulders,  the  carriage  straight,  and  the  wholf.'moral  and  physi- 
cal bearing  placid  and  quiet.  Of  course  the  actual  movement 
was  easy  and  fine ;  for  that  is  with  every  one  a  compound  of 
the  physical  and  moral.  Scarcely  Elizabeth  Fry  had  finer  port 
or  figure.  The  face  was  good,  and  strong ;  the  eyes  full  of 
intelligence  under  the  thick  dark  brows ;  all  the  lines  of  the 
face  kind  and  commanding.  A  cap  of  very  plain  construction 
covered  the  abundant  hair,  which  was  only  a  little  grey.  No- 
thing else  about  Mrs.  Caxton  showed  age.  Her  dress  was 
simple  to  quaintness ;  but  relieved  by  her  magnificent  figure 
that  efiect  was  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  enhancing  the 
other.  Eleanor  sat  down  in  a  great  leather  chair,  where  she  had 
been  put,  and  looked  on  in  a  sort  of  charmed  state  ;  while  her 
aunt  moved  about  the  table,  gave  quiet  orders,  made  quiet  ar- 
rangements, and  finally  took  Eleanor's  hand  and  seated  her  at 
the  tea-table. 

"Not  poppies,  nor  mandragora,"  could  have  had  such  a 
power  of  soothing  over  Eleanor's  spirits.  She  sat  at  the  table 
like  a  fairy  princess  under  a  friendly  incantation ;  and  the  spell 
was  not  broken  by  any  word  or  look  on  the  part  of  her  hostess. 
No  questions  of  curiosity ;  no  endeavours  to  find  out  more  of 
Eleanor  than  she  chose  to  show  ;  no  surprise  expressed  at  her 
mid-winter  coming ;  nor  so  much  pleasure  as  would  have  the 
effect  of  surprise.  So  naturally  and  cordially  and  with  as  much 
simplicity  her  visit  was  taken,  as  if  it  had  been  a  yearly  accus- 
tomed thing,  and  one  of  Mr.  Powle's  children  had  not  now  seen 
her  aunt  for  the  first  time.  Indeed  so  rare  was  the  good  sense 
and  kindness  of  this  reception,  that  Eleanor  caught  herself 
wondering  whether  her  aunt  could  already  know  more  of  her 
than  she  seemed  to  know ;  and  not  caring  if  she  did !  Yet  it 
was  impossible,  for  her  mother  would  not  tell  her  story,  and  her 
father  could  not ;  and  Eleanor  came  round  to  admiring  with 
fresh  admiration  this  noble-looking,  new-found  relation,  whose 
manner  towards  herself  inspired  her  with  such  confidence  and 
exercised  already  such  a  powerful  attraction.  And  this  was  the 
mistress  of  a  cheese-farm !  Eleanor  could  not  help  being 
moved  with  a  little  curiosity  on  her  part.  This  lady  had  no 
children  ;  no  near  relations  ;  for  she  was  ignored  by  her  brother's 
family.  She  lived  alone ;  was  she  not  lonely  ?  Would  she 
not  wear  misanthropical  or  weary  traces  of  such  a  life  P  None  ; 
none  were  to  be  seen.  Clear  placidness  dwelt  on  the  brow,  that 
looked  as  if  nothing  ever  ruffled  it ;  the  eye  was  full  of  business 
and  command ;  and  the  mouth, — its  corners  told  of  a  fountain 
of  sweetness  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  heart.    Eleanor 
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looked,  and  went  back  to  her  cup  of  tea  and  her  supper  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  comfort. 

The  supper  was  excellent  too.  It  would  have  belied  Mrs. 
Caxton's  look  of  executive  capacity  if  it  had  not  been.  No 
fault  was  to  be  discerned  anywhere.  The  tea-service  was  ex- 
tremely plain  and  inexpensive ;  such  as  Mrs.  Powle  could  not 
have  used;  that  was  certain.  But  then  the  bread,  and  the 
mutton  chops,  and  the  butter,  and  even  the  tea,  were  such  as 
Mrs.  Powle's  china  was  never  privileged  to  bear.  And  though 
Mrs.  Caxton  left  in  the  background  every  topic  of  doubtful 
agreeableness,  the  talk  flowed  steadily  with  abundance  of  ma- 
terial and  animation,  during  the  whole  supper-time.  Mrs. 
Caxton  was  the  chief  talker.  She  had  plenty  to  tell  Eleanor  of 
the  coimtry  and  people  in  the  neighbourhood ;  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  things  to  be  done  ;  so  that  supper  moved  slowly,  and 
was  a  refreshment  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 

"  You  are  very  weary,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  after  the 
table  was  cleared  a\\'ay,  and  the  talk  had  continued  through  all 
that  time.  And  Eleanor  confessed  it.  In  the  calm  which  was 
settKng  down  upon  her,  the  strain  of  hours  and  days  gone  by 
began  to  be  felt. 

"  You  shall  go  to  your  room  presently,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton ; 
"  and  you  shall  not  get  up  to  breakfast  with  me.  That  would 
be  too  early  for  you." 

Eleanor  was  going  to  enter  a  protest,  when  her  aunt  turned 
and  gave  an  order  in  Welsh  to  the  blue-jacket  then  in  the  room. 
And  then  Eleanor  had  a  surprise.  Mrs.  Caxton  took  a  seat  at 
a  little  distance,  before  a  stand  with  a  book ;  and  the  door 
opening  again,  in  poured  a  stream  of  blue-jackets,  three  or 
four,  followed  by  three  men  and  a  boy.  All  ranged  themselves 
on  seats  round  the  room ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  opened  her  book 
and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  Eleanor  listened  in  mute 
wonder  where  this  would  end.  It  ended  in  all  kneeling  down 
and  Mrs.  Caxton  offering  a  prayer — an  extempore  prayer, 
which,  for  simplicity,  strength,  and  feeling,  answered  all 
Eleanor's  sense  of  what  a  prayer  ought  to  be ;  though  how  a 
woman  could  speak  it  before  others  and  before  men,  filled  her 
with  astonishment.  But  it  filled  her  with  humility  too  before 
it  was  done,  and  Eleanor  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  intense  feeling 
of  the  difference  between  her  aunt's  character  and  her  own, 
only  equalled  by  her  deep  gladness  at  finding  herself  under  the 
roof  where  she  was. 

Her  aunt  then  took  a  candle  and  lighted  her  through  the 
tiled  passages,  up  some  low  wooden  stairs,  uncarpeted,  along 
more  passages,  finally  into  a  large  low  matted  chamber,  with  a 
row  of  little  lattice  windows.  Comfort  and  simplicity  were  in  all 
its  arrangements;  a  little  fire  burning  for  her ;  Eleanor's  trunks 
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ia  a  closet.  When  Mrs.  Caxtoa  had  showed  her  all  that  war^ 
necessary,  she  set  down  her  candle  on  the  low  mantelshelf,  and 
took  Eleanor  in  her  arms.  Again  those  peculiar  gentle  firm 
kisses  fell  upon  her  lips ;  but  instead  of  "  good  night,"  Mrs. 
Caxtou's  words  were, — "  Do  you  pray  for  yourself,  Eleanor?  " 

Eleanor  dropped  her  head  like  a  child  on  the  breast  before 
her.     "  Aunt  Caston,  I  do  not  know  how  !  " 

"  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  has  not  a  servant  in  Eleanor  Powle  P" 
Eleanor  was  silent — thoughts  struggling.  "You  have  not 
learned  to  love  him,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  learned  to  wish  to  do  it.  Aunt  Caxton !  I  do 
wish  that.  It  was  partly  that  I  might  seek  it  that  I  wanted  to 
come  here." 

Then  Eleanor  heard  a  deep-spoken  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  "  that 
seemed  to  come  out  from  the  very  heart  on  which  she  was  leaning. 
"  If  you  have  a  mind  to  seek  him,  my  dear,  he  is  willing  that 
you  should  find.  *  The  Lord  is  good  to  the  soul  that  seeketh 
hira.'  " 

She  kissed  Eleanor  on  the  two  temples,  released  her,  and 
went  downstairs.  And  Eleanor  sat  down  before  her  fire  feel- 
ing as  if  she  were  in  a  paradise. 

It  was  all  the  more  so  from  the  unlikeness  of  everything  that 
met  her  eye  to  all  she  had  known  before.  The  fireplace  at 
which  she  was  looking  as  she  sat  there — it  was  odd  and  quaint 
as  possible,  to  a  person  accustomed  only  to  the  modern  fashions 
of  the  elegant  world  ;  the  fire-tongs  and  shovel  would  have  been 
surely  consigned  to  the  kitchen  department  at  Ivy  Lodge. 
Yet  the  little  blazing  fire,  framed  in  by  its  rows  of  coloured 
tiles,  looked  as  cheerfully  into  Eleanor's  face  as  any  blaze  that 
had  ever  greeted  it.  All  was  of  a  piece  with  the  fireplace. 
Simple  to  quaintness,  utterly  plain  and  costless,  yet  with  none 
of  the  essentials  of  comfort  forgotten  or  neglected.  From  the 
odd  little  lattice  windows  to  the  tiled  floor,  everything  said  she 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  her  former  life,  and  Mr.  Carlisle. 
The  room  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  Eleanor  to  settle 
her  two  life-questions  in  it ;  accordingly  she  took  them  up  with- 
out delay.  I3ut  Eleanor's  mind  that  night  was  like  a  kaleido- 
Kcope ;  images  of  different  people  and  things  started  up  with 
wearying  perversity  of  change  and  combination,  and  the  ques- 
tion, whether  she  would  be  a  servant  of  God,  like  her  Aunt 
Caston,  was  inextricably  twisted  up  with  the  other  question — 
whether  she  could  escape  being  the  Baroness  of  Eythdale  and 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  And  Eleanor  did  nothing  but  tire 
herself  with  thinking  that  night,  until  the  fire  was  burnt  out 
and  she  went  to  bed.  Nevertheless  she  fell  asleep  with  a  sense 
of  relief  more  blissful  than  she  had  known  for  months.  She 
had  put  a  little  distance,  at  least,  bet\\een  her  and  her  enemies. 
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Eleanor  bad  meant  to  be  early  next  day,  but  rest  had  taken 
too  pood  hold  of  her ;  it  was  long  past  early  when  she  opened 
her  eves — the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  peeping  in  through 
the  lattices.  Eleanor  sprang  up  and  threw  open,  or  rather 
threw  back,  one  of  the  windows,  for  the  lattice  slid  in  grooves 
instead  of  hanging  on  hinges.  She  would  never  have  found 
out  how  to  open  them,  but  that  one  lattice  stood  slightly  pushed 
back  already.  When  it  was  quite  out  of  lier  way,  Eleanor's 
breath  almost  stopped :  a  view  so  wild,  so  picturesque,  so  rare 
in  its  outlines  of  beauty,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen. 
Before  her,  at  some  distance,  beyond  a  piece  of  broken  ground, 
rose  a  bare-looking  height  of  considerable  elevation,  crowned  by 
an  old  tower  massively  constructed,  broken,  and  ivy-grown. 
The  little  track  of  a  footpath  was  visible  that  wound  round  the 
bill,  probably  going  up  to  the  tower.  Further  beyond,  with 
evidently  a  deep  valley  or  gorge  between,  a  line  of  much  higher 
hills  swept  oflf  to  the  left,  bare  also,  and  moulded  to  suit  a 
painter  of  weird  scenes,  yet  most  lovely,  and  all  seen  now  in 
the  fair  morning  beams  which  coloured  and  lighted  them  and 
the  old  tower  together — nothing  else.  Tiie  road,  indeed,  by 
which  she  had  come  passed  close  before  Eleanor's  window ;  but 
trees  embowered  it,  though  they  had  been  kept  down  so  as  not 
to  hinder  this  distant  view.  Eleanor  sat  a  long  while  spell- 
bound before  the  window. 

A  noise  disturbed  her  ;  it  was  one  of  the  blue-jackets  bringing 
a  tray  with  breakfast.  Eleanor  eagerly  asked  if  Mrs.  Caxton 
had  taken  breakfast,  but  all  she  got  in  return  was  a  series  of 
unintelligible  sounds  ;  however,  as  the  girl  pointed  to  the  sun, 
she  concluded  that  the  family  breakfast  hour  was  past.  Every- 
thing strange  again  !  At  Ivy  Lodge  the  breakfast  hour  lasted 
till  the  lagging  members  of  the  family  had  all  come  down  ;  and 
here  there  was  no  family  !  How  could  happiness  belong  to  any 
body  in  such  circumstances?  The  prospect  within  doors, 
Eleanor  suddenly  remembered,  was  yet  more  interesting  than 
the  view  without.  She  eat  her  breakfast  and  dressed  and  went 
down. 

But  to  find  the  room  where  she  had  been  the  evening  before 
was  more  than  her  powers  were  equal  to.  Going  from  one 
passage  to  another,  turning  and  turning  back,  afraid  to  open 
doors  to  ask  somebody,  Eleanor  was  quite  bewildered,  when 
she  happily  was  met  by  her  aunt.  The  morning  kiss  and  greet- 
ing renewed  in  her  heart  all  the  peace  of  last  night. 

"I  cannot  find  my  way  about  in  your  house,  Aunt  Caxton  ; 
it  seems  a  labyrinth." 

"  It  will  not  seem  so  long.  Let  me  show  you  the  way  out 
of  it." 

Through  one  or  two  more  turnings  Mrs.  Caxton  led  her  niece, 
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and,  opening  a  door,  took  her  out  at  the  other  side — the  back  of 
the  house — where  Eleanor's  eyes  had  not  been.  Here  there  was 
a  sort  of  covered  gallery,  extending  to  some  length  under  what 
was  either  an  upper  piazza  or  the  projection  of  the  second-story 
floor.  The  ground  was  paved  with  tiles,  as  usual,  and  wooden 
settles  stood  along  the  wall,  and  plain  stone  pillars  supported  the 
roof.  But  as  Eleanor's  eyes  went  out  further,  she  caught  her 
aunt's  hand  in  ecstacy. 

Prom  almost  the  edge  of  the  covered  gallery  a  little  terraced 
garden  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of  a  small  river.  The  house 
stood  on  a  bank  above  the  river,  at  a  commanding  height,  and 
on  the  river's  further  shore  a  rich  sweep  of  meadow  and  pasture 
land  stretched  to  the  right  and  left,  and  filled  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  valley ;  on  the  other  side  of  which,  right  up  from  the 
green  fields,  rose  another  line  of  hills.  These  were  soft,  swell- 
ing, round-topped  hills,  very  different  in  their  outlines  from 
those  in  another  quarter  which  Eleanor  had  been  enjoying  from 
her  window.  It  was  winter  now,  and  the  garden  had  lost  its 
glory  ;  yet  Eleanor  could  see,  for  her  eye  was  trained  in  such 
matters,  that  good  and  excellent  care  was  at  home  in  it ;  and 
some  delicate  things  were  there  for  which  a  slight  protection  had 
been  thought  needful.  The  river  was  lost  to  view  immediately 
at  the  right ;  it  wound  down  from  the  other  hand  through  the 
rich  meadows  under  a  thick  embowering  bosky  growth  of  trees  ; 
and  just  below  the  house  it  was  spanned  by  a  rude  stone  bridge, 
from  which  a  hedged  lane  led  off"  on  the  other  side.  All  along 
the  fences  or  hedges  which  enclosed  the  fields  grew  also  beau- 
tiful old  trees  ;  the  whole  landscape  was  decked  with  wood 
growth,  though  the  hills  had  little  or  none.  All  the  more  the 
sweet  contrast,  the  rare  harmony,  the  beautiful  mingling  of 
soft  cultivation  with  what  was  wild  and  picturesque  and  barren. 
And  the  river  gurgled  on,  with  a  fresh  sound  that  told  of  its 
activity,  and  a  very  large  herd  of  cows  spotted  the  green  turf  in 
some  of  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  "  I 
never  saw  any  place  so  lovely,"  exclaimed  Eleanor ;  "  never !  " 

"  This  is  my  favourite  walking  place  in  winter,"  said 
Mrs.  Caxton;  "  when  I  want  to  walk  under  shelter,  or  not  to 
go  far  from  home." 

"How   charming  that    garden    must  be  when    the  spring 
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"Are  you  fond  of  gardening?"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

A  talk  upon  the  subject  followed,  in  which  Eleanor  perceived 
with  some  increase  of  respect  that  her  aunt  was  no  ignoramus  ; 
nay,  that  she  was  familiar  with  delicacies  both  in  the  practice 
and  the  subjects  of  horticulture  that  were  not  well  known  to 
Eleanor,  in  spite  of  her  advantages  of  the  Lodge  and  E-ythdale 
conservatories  and  gardens  both  together.    In  the  course  of  this 
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talk,  Eleanor  noticed  anew  all  the  indications  that  had  pleasc-d 
her  last  night, — the  calm  good  sense  and  self-possession,  the 
quiet  dignity,  the  decision,  the  kindaess.  And  perhaps 
Mrs.  Caxton  too  made  her  observations.  But  this  was  the 
mistress  of  the  cheese-farm !  A  pause  fell  in  their  talk  at 
length ;  probably  both  had  matter  for  reflection.  "  Have  you 
settled  that  question,  Eleanor  ?  "  said  her  aunt  meaningly. 

•'  That  question  ?  " — O  no,  Aunt  Caxton  !  It  is  all  confusion ; 
and  it  is  all  confused  with  another  question." 

There  was  more  than  talk  in  this,  evidently,  for  Eleanor's  face 
had  all  darkened.  Mrs.  Caxton  answered  calmly,  "  My  dear, 
the  first  thing  I  would  do,  would  be  to  separate  tliem." 

"  Aunty,  they  are  like  two  wrestlers  ;  I  cannot  seem  to  separate 
them.  If  I  think  of  the  one,  I  get  hold  of  the  other  ;  and  if  I 
take  up  the  other,  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  the  one ;  and  my 
mind  is  the  fighting  ground." 

"  Then  the  two  questions  are  in  reality  one  ?  " 

"  No,  Aunt  Caxton — they  are  not.  Only  they  both  press  for 
attention  at  once." 

"  Which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  ?  " 

"  This  one — about  which  you  asked  me,"  Eleanor  said,  droop- 
ing her  head  a  little. 

''  Then  decide  that  to-day,  Eleanor." 

"  Aunty,  I  have  decided  it — in  one  way.  I  am  determined 
what  I  will  be — if  I  can.  Only  I  do  not  see  how.  And  before 
I  do  see  how — perhaps — the  other  question  may  have  decided 
itself;  and  then — Aunty,  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it  to-day. 
Let  me  wait  a  few  days  ;  till  I  know  you  better  and  you  have 
time  to  know  me." 

"  Then,  as  it  is  desirable  you  should  loss  no  time,  I  shall  keep 
you  with  me,  Eleanor.  Would  you  like  to-morrow  to  go 
through  the  dairies  and  see  the  operation  of  cheese-making  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  it?  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  know  no  more  about,  cheese  than  that  I 
have  eaten  it  sometimes.  I  would  like  to  go  to-morrow,  or 
to-day;  whenever  you  please." 

"  The  work  is  nearly  over  for  to-day." 

"Do  they  make  cheese  in  your  dairy  every  day,  Aunt 
Caxton  ?  " 

"  Two  every  day  P  " "  But  you  must  have  a  great  number 

of  cows,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  There  they  are,"  said  her  aunt,  looking  towards  the  opposite 
meadows.     "  We  milk  between  forty  and  fifty  at  present ;  there 

are  about  thirty  dry." "  Seventy  or  eighty  cows  !  "  exclaimed 

Eleanor.  •'  Why  Airnt  Caxton,  you  must  want  the  whole  valley 
for  their  pasturing." 
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J' I  ■vrant  no  more  than  I  have,"  said 'Mrs.  Caxton  quietly. 
"  i'ou  see,  those  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  look 
ricb.     It  is  a  very  good  cheese-farm." 

"  How  far  does  it  extend,  aunty  ?  " 

"All  along,  the  meadowland,  as  far  as  you  see." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  pleasanter  or  prettier  home  in  all 
tlie  kingdom  !  "  Eleanor  exclaimed,  "  How  charming,  Aunt 
Caxton,  all  this  must  be  in  summer,  when  your  garden  is  in 
bloom." 

"  There  is  a  way  of  carrying  summer  along  with  us  through 
all  the  year,  Eleanor  ;  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"Do  you  wear  the  'helmet'  too?"  thought  Eleanor.  "I 
have  no  doubt  but  you  do,  over  that  calm  brow ! "  But  she 
only  looked  wistfully  at  her  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Caxton  changed  the 
conversation.  She  sat  down  with  Eleanor  on  a  settle,  for  the 
day  was  mild  and  the  place  sheltered ;  and  talked  with  her  of 
home  and  her  family.  She  showed  an  affectionate  interest  in 
all  the  details  concerning  her  brother's  household  and  life,  but 
Eleanor  admired,  with  still  increasing  and  profound  respect,  the 
delicacy  which  stopped  every  inquiry  at  the  point  where  delicacy 
might  wish  to  withhold  the  answer.  The  uprightest  self-respect 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  gentlest  regard  and  respect  for 
others.  To  this  reserve,  Eleanor  was  more  communicative  than 
she  could  have  been  to  another  manner ;  and  on  some  points 
her  hesitancy  told  as  much,  perhaps,  as  her  disclosures  on  other 
points ;  so  that  Mrs.  Caxton  was  left  with  some  general  idea,  if 
not  more,  of  the  home  Eleanor  had  lived  her  life  in  and  the 
various  people  who  had  made  it  what  it  was.  On  all  things 
that  touched  E-ythdale  Eleanor  was  silent ;  and  so  was  Mrs. 
Caxton. 

The  conversation  flowed  on  to  other  topics ;  and  the  whole 
day  was  a  gentle  entertainment  to  Eleanor.  The  perpetual 
good  sense,  information,  and  shrewdness  of  her  hostess  was 
matter  of  constant  surprise  and  interest.  Eleanor  had  never 
talked  with  anybody  who  talked  so  well ;  and  she  felt  obliged 
unconsciously  all  the  time  to  produce  the  best  of  herself.  That 
is  not  a  disagreeable  exercise ;  and  on  the  whole  the  day  reeled 
off  on  silver  wheels.  It  concluded  as  the  former  day  had  done  ; 
and  in  the  warm  prayer  uttered  by  her  aunt,  Eleanor  could  not 
help  feeling  there  was  a  pulse  of  the  heart  for  her ;  for  her 
darkness  and  necessities.  It  sent  her  to  her  room  touched,  and 
humbled,  and  reminded ;  but  Eleanor's  musings  this  night  were 
no  more  fruitful  of  results  than  those  of  last  night  had  been. 
They  resolved  themselves  into  a  long  waking  dream.  Mr. 
Carlisle  exercised  too  much  mastery  over  her  imagination  for 
any  other  concern  to  have  fair  chance  till  his  question  was 
disposed  of.     Would  he  come  to  look  for  her  there  P    It  was 
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just  like  liim  ;  but  she  had  a  little  hope  that  her  mother's  pride 
would  prevent  his  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. That  Eleanor  should  be  sought  and  found  by  him  on  a 
cheese-farm,  the  mistress  of  the  farm  her  own  near  relation, 
would  not  probably  meet  Mrs.  Povsle's  notions  of  what  it  was 
expedient  to  do  or  suffer.  A  slender  thread  of  a  hope  ;  but 
that  was  all.  Supposing  he  came?  Eleanor  felt  she  had  no 
time  to  lose.  She  could  only  deal  with  Mr.  Carlisle  at  a  distance. 
In  his  presence,  she  knew  now,  she  was  helpless.  But  a  vague 
sense  of  wrong  combated  all  her  thoughts  of  what  she  wished  to 
do  ;  with  a  confused  and  conflicting  question  of  what  was  right. 
She  wearied  herself  to  tears  with  her  dreaming,  and  went  to 
bed  to  aggravate  her  troubles  in  actual  dreams ;  in  which  the 
impcssible  came  in  to  help  the  disagreeable. 


CHAPTEE    XVL 

AT    THE    FAEM. 

What  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool  lord. 
Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ? 

The  next  morning  nevertheless  was  bright,  and  Eleanor  was 
early  downstairs.  And  now  she  found  that  the  day  was  begun 
at  the  farmhouse  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  ended.  A  re- 
verent, sweet,  happy  committing  of  all  her  affairs  and  her  friends 
:o  God  in  the  presence  and  the  company  of  her  household,  was 
Mrs.  Caxton's  entrance  for  her  and  them  upon  the  work  of  the 
day.  Breakfast  was  short  and  very  early,  which  it  had  to  be  if 
Eleanor  wanted  to  see  the  operations  of  the  dairy ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Caxton  and  she  went  thither;  and  then  first  Eleanor 
began  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
pUcation  of  the  business  her  aunt  presided  over. 

The  dairies  were  of  great  extent,  stretching  along  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house,  behind,  and  beyond  the  covered  gallery  where 
she  and  her  aunt  had  held  their  first  long  conservation  the  day 
before.  Tiled  floors  as  neat  as  wax  ;  oaken  shelves,  tubs,  vats, 
baskets,  cheese-hoops,  presses,  all  as  neat  and  sweet  as  it  was 
possible  for  anything  to  be,  looked  like  a  confusion  of  affairs  to 
Eleanor's  eye.  However,  the  real  business  done  that  morning 
was  sufficiently  simple ;  and  she  found  it  interesting  enough  to 
follow  patiently  every  part  of  the  process  through  to  the  end. 
Several  blue-jackets  were  in  attendance,  some  Welsh,  some 
English,  each  as  diligent  at  her  work  as  if  she  only  had  the 
whole  to  do.  And  among  them  Eleanor  noticed  how  admirably 
her  aunt  played  the  mistress  and  acted  the  executive  head. 
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Quietly,  .simply  as  her  words  were  spoken,  tliey  were  never- 
theless words  that  never  failed  to  be  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  the 
service  that  was  rendered  her  was  given  with  what  seemed  the 
alacrity  of  affection  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  duty.  Eleanor  stood 
by  watchi  ,^,  amused,  intent ;  yet  taking  in  a  silent  lesson  of 
character  all  the  while,  that  touched  her  heart  and  made  her  draw 
a  deep  breath  now  and  then.  The  last  thinp  visited  was  the  cheese- 
house,  the  room  where  the  cheeses  were  stored  for  ripening, 
quite  away  from  all  the  dairies.  Here  there  was  a  forest  of  cheeses, 
standin<:r  on  end  andlying  on  shelves  in  various  stages  of  maturity. 

"  Two  a  day !  "  said  Eleanor  looking  at  them.  "  That  makes 
a  wonderful  many  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

"  Except  Sundays,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  No  cheeses  are  made 
on  Sunday  in  my  dairy,  nor  any  dairy  work  done,  except  milking 
the  cows  and  setting  the  milk." 

"  I  mean  except  Sundays,  of  course." 

"  It  is  not  '  of  course  '  here,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  The  com- 
mon practice  in  large  dairy  farms  is  to  do  the  same  work  on  the 
seventh  day  that  is  done  all  the  six." 

"  But  that  is  wrong,  aunty,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Wrong  ?  Of  course  it  is  wrong  ;  but  the  defence  is,  that  it 
is  necessary.  If  Sunday's  milk  is  not  made  at  once  into  cheese, 
it  must  wait  till  Monday  ;  and  not  only  double  work  must  be 
done  then,  for  Monday  will  have  its  own  milk,  but  double  sets  of 
everything  will  be  needed,  tubs  and  presses  and  all.  So  people 
think  they  cannot  afford  it." 

"  Well,  how  can  they.  Aunt  Caxton  P  There  seems  reson  in 
that.  " "  Heason  for  what  ?  " 

"  Why  I  mean,  it  seems  they  have  some  reason  for  working 
on  the  Sabbath — not  to  lose  all  that  milk.  It  is  one-seventh  of 
all  they  have." 

Mrs.  Caxton  replied  in  a  very  quiet  manner,  " '  Thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power 
to  get  wealth.'  " 

"  But  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  a  little  doubtfully,  "  He 
gives  it  in  the  use  of  means  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  He  blesses  the  use  of  means  He  has  forbidden?  " 
Eleanor  was  silent  a  moment.  "  Aunt  Caxton,  people  do  get 
rich  so,  do  they  not  ?  " 

" '  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,' "  said  Mrs. 
Caxton,  contentedly ;  "  '  and  Ho  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.' 
That  is  the  sort  of  riches  I  like  best."  Eleanor  did  not  answer ; 
a  kind  of  moisture  came  up  in  her  eyes,  for  she  felt  poor  in 
those  riches. 

"  It  is  mere  want  of  faith,  Eleanor,  that  pleads  such  a  reason," 
Mrs.  Caxton  went  on.  "  It  is  taking  the  power  to  get  wealth 
into  our  own  hands.  If  it  is  in  God's  hands,  it  is  just  as  easy 
certainly  for  Him  to  give  it  to  us  in  the  obedient  use  of  means  as 
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in  the  disobedient  use  of  tbem;  and  mucli  more  likely  that  he 
will.  Many  a  man  has  become  poor  by  his  disobedience  for  one 
that  has  been  allowed  to  prosper  awhile  in  spite  of  it.  If  the 
statistics  were  made  up,  men  would  see.  Meanwhile,  never 
anybody  trusted  the  Lord  and  was  confounded." 

*•  Then  what  do  you  do  with  the  seventh  day's  mdk.  Aunt 

Caxton  ?  " "  I  make  butter  of  it.     But  I  would  pour  it  away 

down  tiie  river,  Eleanor,  before  I  would  make  it  an  excuse  for 
disobeying  God."  •  ,     .     r        i 

This  was  said  without  any  heat,  but  as  the  quietest  ot  conclu- 
sions. Eleanor  stood  silent,  wondering  at  her  aunt's  cheeses 
and  notions  together.  She  was  in  a  new  world,  surely.  Yet  a 
secret  feeling  of  respect  was  every  moment  mounting  higher. 

"  The  principle  is  universally  true,  Eleanor,  that  the  safe  way 
in  everything  is  the  way  of  obedience.  Consequences  are  not  in 
our  hands.  It  is  only  unbelief  that  would  make  consequences  a 
reason  for  going  out  of  the  way.  *  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep 
his  way ;  so  shalt  he  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land.'  I  have  had 
nothmg  but  prosperity,  Eleanor,  ever  since  I  began  the  course 
which  my  neighbours  and  servants  thought  would  destroy  me.^'^' 
"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  that.  Aunt  Caxton ;  how  it  had  been.' 
•'But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  the  smile  with  which  she 
had  turned  to  Eleanor  fading  into  placid  gravity  again  ;  "if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  I  would 
rather  be  poor,  with  my  Lord's  blessing,  than  have  all  the  prm- 
cipality  without  it."  ,.    ,  ^    ^     j     •  • 

Eleanor  went  away  thinking.  All  this  applied  to  the  decision 
of  her  own  affairs ;  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Caxton  had  intended  ifc 
should.  But  yet,  how  should  she  decide  ?  To  do  the  thing  that 
was  right— Eleanor  wished  that,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
Her  wishes  said  one  thing,  and  prayed  for  freedom.  A  vague, 
tramelling  sense  of  engagements  entered  into,  and  expectations 
formed  and  pledges  given,  at  times  confused  all  her  ideas,^  and 
made  her  think  it  might  be  her  duty  to  go  home  and  famsh 
wittingly  what  she  had  begun  in  ignorance  what  she  was  doing. 
It  would  be  now  to  sacrifice  herself.  Was  she  called  upon  to  do 
that  ?    What  was  right  ?  ^  ,       .     , 

Mrs.  Caxton  never  alluded  any  further  to  Eleanor  s  private 
affairs ;  and  Eleanor  never  forgetting  them,  kept  them  m  the 
darkness  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  did  not  bring  them  up  to  the 
light  and  her  aunt's  eye.  Only  for  this  drawback,  the  days 
would  have  passed  delightfully.  The  next  day  was  Sunday. 
«« We  have  a  long  drive  to  church,  Eleanor,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  How  will  you  go  ?  " "  With  you,  aunty." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  my  car  has  no  place  for  you.   Are 
you  a  horsewoman  ? "  -  , .  .«         i 

"Oh  aunty,  nothing  would  be  so  dehghtful!  if  you  have  any- 
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thing  I  can  ride.  Nothing  would  be  so  delightful.  I  half  live 
in  the  saddle  at  home." 

"  You  do  ?  Then  you  shall  go  errands  for  me.  I  wUl  furnish 
you  with  a  Welsh  pony." 

And  this  very  day  Eleanor  mounted  him  to  ride  to  church. 
Her  aunt  was  in  a  light  car  that  held  but  herself  and  the  driver. 
Another  vehicle,  a  sort  of  dog-cart,  folloM-ed  with  some  of  the 
servants.  The  day  was  mild  and  pleasant,  though  not  brilliant 
with  sunbeams.  It  made  no  matter.  Eleanor  could  not  com- 
prehend how  more  loveliness  could  have  been  crowded  into  the 
enjoyment  of  two  hours.  On  her  pony  she  had  full  freedom  for 
the  use  of  her  eyes ;  the  road  was  excellent,  and  winding  in  and 
out  through  all  the  crookedness  of  the  valley  they  threaded,  she 
took  it  at  all  points  of  view.  Nothing  could  be  more  varied. 
The  valley  itself,  rich  and  wooded,  with  the  little  river  running 
its  course,  marked  by  a  thick  embowering  of  trees ;  the  hills 
that  enclosed  the  valley  taking  every  form  of  beauty,  sometimes 
wild  and  sometimes  tame,  heathery  and  barren,  rough  and 
rocky,  and  again  rounded  and  soft.  Along  these  hills  came  into 
view  numberless  dwellings,  of  various  styles  and  sizes ;  with 
once  in  a  while  a  bold  castle  breaking  forth  in  proud  beauty,  or 
a  dismantled  ruin  telling  of  pride  and  beauty  that  had  been. 
Eleanor  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  she  did  not  want  to  talk. 
On  horseback,  and  on  a  Welsh  pony,  no  Black  Maggie  or 
Tippoo,  and  in  these  wonderful  new  strange  scenes,  she  felt  free ; 
free  from  Mr.  Carlisle  and  his  image  for  the  moment;  and 
though  knowing  that  her  bondage  would  return,  she  enjoyed  her 
freedom  all  the  more.  The  little  pony  was  satisfactory  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  need  of  taking  a  gallop  to-day,  Eleanor  had  nothing 
to  desire. 

The  ride  ended  at  the  loveliest  of  all  picturesque  villages  ;  so 
Eleanor  thought ;  nestled  in  what  seemed  the  termination  of 
the  valley.  A  little  village,  with  the  square  tower  of  the  church 
rising  up  above  the  trees ;  all  the  houses  stood  among  trees ; 
and  the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  just  above,  and  tore  down 
a  precipice  just  below  ;  so  near  that  its  roar  was  the  constant 
lullaby  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  the  only  sound  to-day,  rising 
in  Sabbath  stillness  over  the  hills.  After  all  this  ride,  the  ser- 
vice in  the  little  church  did  not  disappoint  expectation  ;  it  was 
sound,  warm,  and  good ;  and  Eleanor  mounted  her  pony  and 
rode  home  again,  almost  wishing  she  could  take  service  with 
her  aunt  as  a  dairymaid  for  ever.  All  the  day  was  sweet  to 
Eleanor.  But  at  the  end  of  it,  a  thought  darted  into  her  mind, 
with  the  keenness  of  an  arrow.  Mr.  Carlisle  in  a  few  days 
more  might  have  learned  of  her  runaway  freak  and  of  her 
hiding-place,  and  have  time  to  come  after  her.  There  was  a 
barb  to  the  thought,  for  Eleanor  could  not  get  rid  of  it. 
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She  begged  the  pony  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  went 
very  long  rambhng  rides,  in  the  luxury  of  being  alone.  They 
would  have  been  most  delightful,  but  for  the  idea  that  haunted 
her,  and  which  made  her  actually  afraid  to  enter  the  house  on 
her  return  home.  This  state  of  things  was  not  to  be  borne 
much  longer. 

"  You  have  let  the  pony  tire  you,  Eleanor,"  Mrs.  Caxton  re- 
marked. It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting  in  the  light  of  the  wood  fire. 

"  Ma'am,  he  could  not  do  that.  I  live  half  my  life  on  horse- 
back at  home." 

"Then how  am  I  to  understand  the  long-drawn  breaths 
which  I  hear  from  you  every  now  and  then  ?  " 

Mrs.  Caxton  was  twisting  up  paper  lighters  ;  she  was  rarely 
without  something  in  her  fingers.  Eleanor  was  doing  nothing. 
At  her  aunt's  question  she  half  laughed,  and  seized  one  of 
the  strips  of  paper  to  work  upon.  Her  laugh  changed  into 
a  sigh. 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  do  you  always  find  it  easy  to  know  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do — in  all  circumstances  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  infallible  counsel  that  I  can  take." 

"  You  mean  the  Bible  ;  but  the  Bible  does  not  tell  one  every- 
thing."  "  I  mean  prayer." 

"  Prayer ! — But  my  dear  Aunt  Caxton  ! — " 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" "I  mean  that  one  wants  an 

answer  to  one's  perplexing  questions." 

"  Mine  never  fail  of  an  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  If  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  I  find  it :  if  not,  I  go  to  the  Lord 

and  get  it  from  Him." "  How,  my  dear  Aunt  Caxton  ?  How 

can  you  have  an  answer — in  that  way  ?  " 

"  I  ask  to  be  directed — and  I  always  am,  Eleanor ;  always 
right.     What  do  you  think  prayer  is  good  for  ?  " 

"  But,  Aunt  Caxton  ! — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life  !     Please  forgive  me." 

"  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  he  given  him.' 
Did  you  never  hear  that,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Aunty — excuse  me — it  is  something  I  know  nothing  about." 

"  You  never  had  an  answer  to  your  own  prayers  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  drooping. 

"  My  dear,  there  may  be  two  reasons  for  that.  Whoever 
wishes  direction  from  the  Lord,  must  be  absolutely  willing  to 
follow  it,  whatever  it  be ;  we  may  not  ask  counsel  of  Him  as 
we  do  of  our  fellow -creatures,  bent  upon  following  our  own  all 
the  while.  The  Lord  knows  our  hearts,  and  withholds  His 
answer  when  we  ask  so." 

"How  do  you  know  what  the  answer  is,  aunty?  " 
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"  It  may  be  given  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  circumstances 
point  it  out ;  sometimes  attention  is  directed  to  a  word  in  the 
Bible ;  sometimes,  '  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  voice  behind  thee, 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.'  "  Eleanor  did  not 
answer  ;  she  thought  her  aunt  was  slightly  fanatical.  "  There 
is  another  reason  for  not  getting  an  answer,  Eleanox*.  It  is,  not 
believing  that  an  answer  will  be  given." 

"  Aunty,  how  can  one  help  that  ?  " 

•'  By  simply  looking  at  what  God  has  promised,  and  trusting 
it.  '  But  let  a  man  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ;  for  he  that 
n-avereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any- 
thing of  the  Lord.'  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  am  exactly  like  such  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  and 
in  danger  of  being  broken  to  pieces  like  one." 

"Many  a  one  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  But  it  was 
tenderly  said,  not  coldly ;  and  the  impulse  to  go  on  was  irre- 
sistible. Eleanor  changed  her  seat  for  one  nearer.  "Aunt 
Caxton,  I  want  somebody's  help  dreadfully." 

"  I  see  you  do." "  Do  you  see  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  it  ever  since  you  have  been  here." 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  aunty,  I  do  not  know  how  to  ask  it." 

"  Those  are  sometimes  the  neediest  cases.  But  I  hope  you 
will  find  a  way,  my  dear."  Eleanor  sat  silent,  nevertheless, 
for  some  minutes  ;  and  then  she  spoke  in  a  lowered  and  changed 
tone.  "  Aunt  Caxton,  you  know  the  engagements  I  am  under  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  have  heard." 

"  What  should  a  woman  do — what  is  it  her  duty  to  do — who 
finds  herself  in  every  way  bound  to  fulfil  such  engagements, 
except — " 

"  Except  what  P  " "Except  her  own  heart,  ma'am,"  Eleanor 

said,  low  and  ashamed. 

"  My  dear,  you  do  not  mean  that  your  heart  was  not  in  these 

engagements  when  you  made  them  ?  " "  I  did  not  know 

where  it  was,  aunty.     It  had  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

"  Where  is  it  now  ?  " "  It  is  not  in  them,  ma'am." 

"  Eleanor,  let  us  speak  plainly.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do 
not  love  this  gentleman  whom  you  have  promised  to  marry  P  " 
Eleanor  hesitated,  covered  her  face,  and  hesitated ;  at  last 
spoke.  "  Aunt  Caxton,  I  thought  I  did ;  but  I  know  now  I  do 
not ;  not  as  I  think  I  ought :  I  do  not  as  he  loves  me."  Eleanor 
spoke  with  burning  cheeks,  which  her  aunt  could  see  even  in 
the  firelight,  and  though  Eleanor's  hand  endeavoured  to  shield 
them. 

"  What  made  you  enter  into  these  engagements,  my  dear  P  " 

"  The  will  and  power  of  two  other  people.  Aunt  Caxton— and, 
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I  am  afraid,  now,  a  little  ambition  of  my  own  was  at  work  in 
it.  And  I  liked  bim  too.  It  was  not  a  person  tbat  I  did  not 
like.  But  I  did  not  know  wbat  I  was  doing.  I  liked  bim, 
Aunt  Caxton." 

*'  And  now  it  is  a  question  with  you  wbetber  you  will  fulfil 

tbese  engagements  ?  " "  Yes  ma'am, — because  I  do  not  wish 

to  fulfil  them.     I  do  not  know  wbetber  I  ought,  or  ought  not." 

Mrs.  Caxton  was  silent  in  her  turn.     "Eleanor,  do  you  like 

some  one  else  better?  " "  Nobody  else  likes  me  better.  Aunt 

Caxton — there  is  nothing  of  tbat  kind — " 

"  Still,  my  question  is  not  answered,  Eleanor.  Have  ^021 
more  liking  for  any  other  person  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  do  not  know— I  have  seen — I  do  not  know 
bow  to  answer  you  !  "  Eleanor  said,  in  bitter  confusion  ;  then, 
biding  her  face,  she  went  on — "  Just  so  much  as  this  is  true. 
Aunt  Caxton, — 1  have  seen  what  makes  me  know  that  I  do  not 
love  Mr.  Carlisle  ;  not  as  be  loves  me."  Mrs.  Caxton  stooped 
forward,  took  Eleanor's  bands  down  from  her  face,  and  kissed 
ber.  It  was  a  sad,  drooping,  pained  face,  hot  with  shame.  "  My 
child,"  she  said,  "your  honesty  has  saved  you.  I  could  not 
have  advised  you,  Eleanor,  if  you  had  not  been  frank  with  me. 
Poor  child !  " 

Eleanor  came  down  on  the  floor  and  bid  ber  face  in  Mrs. 
Caxton's  lap.  Her  aunt  kept  one  band  softly  resting  on  her 
hair  while  she  spoke.  She  was  silent  first,  and  then  she  spoke 
very  tenderly.  "  You  did  not  know  at  the  time  you  engaged 
yourself  to  this  gentleman,  tbat  you  were  doing  bim  wrong  ?  " 
— "  No,  ma'am — I  thought  rather  of  wrong  to  myself." 

"Why  ? "  They  were  in  such  a  hurry,  ma'am." 

"  Since  then,  you  have  seen  wbat  you  like  better." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  doubtfully,  "or  what  I  know  I 
could  like  better,  if  there  was  occasion.     That  is  all." 

"  Now,  the  question  is,  in  these  circumstances,  wbat  is  your 
duty  to  Mr.  Carhsle."  Eleanor  lifted  ber  bead  to  look  into  her 
aunt's  face  for  the  decision  to  come.  "  The  rule  of  judgment  is 
not  far  off,  Eleanor ;  it  is  the  golden  rule.  '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  tbat  men  should  do  to  you,  ^do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  My 
dear,  take  the  case  of  the  person  you  could  like  best  in  the 
world  ; — would  you  have  such  a  person  marry  you  if  bis  heart 
belonged  to  somebody  else  ?  " 

"  Not  for  the  whole  world !  "  said  Eleanor,  raising  ber  bead 
which  bad  'fallen  again.  "  But,  Aunt  Caxton,  tbat  is  not  my 
case.     My  heart  is  not  anybody's." 

"  Put  it  differently  then.  Would  you  marry  such  a  man,  if 
you  knew  that  his  mere  liking  for  another  was  stronger  than  bis 
love  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  think — I  would  rather  die  !  "  said  Eleanor,  slowly. 
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"Then  I  think  your  question  is  answered." 

"  But,  Aunt  Caxton,  it  is  not  answered.  Mr.  Carlisle  would 
not  teel  so.  I  know  he  would  have  me  marry  him,  if  he  knew 
tliat  my  heart  was  a  thousand  times  another  person's— which  it 

"Don't  alter  the  case,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  "  except  to  make  it 
stronger.  If  he  were  the  right  sort  of  man,  he  would  not  have 
you  do  so.  There  is  no  rule  that  we  should  make  other  people's 
wishes  our  standard  of  right."  f     f    " 

Oh!  IfeeUra^t?"^*"'''  ^  ^^""^  ^"""^  ^''"  ^^""^''^^  grievous  wrong. 

"  Yes.     What  then  ?  " "  Am  I  not  bound  to  make  him  aU 

tne  amends  in  my  power?  " 

"Short  of  doing   further  wrong.     Keep   right   and  wren? 
always  clear,  Eleanor.     They  never  mean  the  same  thinrr  "      * 
"  Aunty,  what  you  must  think  of  me  !  "  ° 

"Ithinkof  you  just  now  as  saved  from  shipwreck.  Many 
a  girl  has  drifted  on  in  the  course  you  were  going,  without 
courage  to  get  out  of  the  current,  untU  she  has  destroyed  her- 
Belt ;  and  perhaps  somebody  else." 

"I  do  not  think  I  had  much  courage,  Aunt  Caxton,"  said 
Jileanor,  blushing. 

•'  What  had  you  then  ?  " 
r  ""5,'t'^vj  mainly  my  horror  of  marrying  that  man,  after  I 
tound  i  did  not  love  him.  And  yet.  Aunt  Caxton,  I  do  like  him : 
and  i  am  very,  very,  very  sorry  !  It  has  almost  seemed  to  me 
sometimes  that  I  ought  to  marry  him  and  give  him  what  I  can  • 
and  yet,  if  I  were  ready,  I  would  rather  die."  ' 

"  Is  your  doubt  settled  ?  " 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  sadly. 

"My  dear,  you  have  done  wrong, —I  judge,  somewhat  igno- 
rantly,— but  mischief  can  never  be  mended  by  mischief  To 
marry  one  man,  preferring  another,  is  the  height  of  disloyalty 
to  both  him  and  yourself;  unless  you  can  lay  the  whole  truth 
betore  him  ;  and  then,  as  I  think,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly. 

"  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Carlisle  to-morrow." 

"And  then,  Eleanor,  what  was  the  other  question  you  came 

here  to  sett  e  ?    -"  It  is  quite  a  diflferent  question,  aunty,  and 

yet  it  was  all  twisted  up  with  the  other." 

"  You  can  tell  it  me ;  it  will  hardly  involve  greater  confi- 
dence,  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  bending  over  and  kissing  Eleanor's 
brow,  which  rested  upon  her  knee.  "Eleanor,  I  am  very 
thankful  you  came  to  Plassy." 

The  girl  rose  up,  and,  kneeling  beside  her,  hid  her  face  in  Mrs. 
Caxton  s  bosom.  "  Aunt  Caxton,  I  am  so  glad  !  I  have  wanted 
just  this  Jielp  so  long  I  and  this  refuge.  Put  your  arms  both 
round  me,  and  liold  mc  tight." 
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Mrs.  Caxton  said  uotliiug  for  a  little  while.  She  waited  for 
Eleanor  to  take  her  own  time  and  speak.  Very  still  the  two 
were.  There  were  some  straining  sobs  that  came  from  the  one 
and  went  to  the  heart  of  the  other  ;  heavy  and  hard  ;  but  with 
no  sound  till  they  were  quieted.     "  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor, 

at  last,  "the  other  question  was  that  one  of  a  refuge." "  A 

heaveuly  one  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  heard  of  a  '  helmet  of  salvation ' — I  wanted  it ; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  it." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " "  Not  very  clearly.     But  I 

have  seen  it.  Aunt  Caxton  ; — I  know  it  makes  people  safe  and 
happy.     I  want  it  for  myself." 

"  Safe  from  what  ?  " "  From — all  that  I  feared  when  I  was 

dangerously  ill  last  summer." 

"  "What  did  you  fear,  Eleanor  ?  " "  All  the  future,  Aunt 

Caxton.  I  was  not  ready,  I  knew,  to  go  out  of  this  world.  I 
am  no  better  now."  They  had  not  changed  their  relative 
positions.  Eleanor's  face  still  lay  on  her  aunt's  bosom  ;  Mrs. 
Caxton's  arms  still  enfolded  her.  "  Bless  the  Lord !  there  is 
such  a  helmet,"  she  said,  "  but  we  cannot  manufacture  it,  Eleanor, 
nor  even  buy  it.  If  you  have  it  at  all,  you  must  take  it  as  a 
free  gift," 

"  How  do  you  mean?  " "  If  you  are  willing  to  be  a  soldier 

of  Christ,  He  will  give  you  His  armour." 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  do  not  understand." 

"  It  is  only  to  take  the  promises  of  God,  my  dear,  if  you  will 
take  them  obediently.  Jesus  has  declared  that  *  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him,  hath  everlasting  life.'  " 

"  But  I  cannot  exactly  understand  what  believing  in  Him 
means.  I  am  very  stupid."  Eleanor  raised  her  head  and  looked 
now  in  her  aunt's  face. 

"  Do  you  understand  His  work  for  us  ?  " 

"1  do  not  know,  ma'am." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  the  work  of  love  that  was  not  willing  to  let 
us  be  miserable.  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 
He  gcive  Himself  a  ransom  for  all.  He  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  understand  that,"  said  Eleanor,  wearily. 

"  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  will  let  Him  bring  us. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  innocent  One  for  our  guilty  selves,  and  be  His 
obedient  children  If  we  are-^if  we  rely  on  Him  and  His 
blood  only,  and  are  willing  to  give  up  ourselves  to  Him,  then 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  No  matter 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  There 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  M'ho 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit." 

"  But  I  do  not  walk  so,"  said  Eleanor. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  walk  so  P  " "  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  !  ye3 !  "  said 

Eleanor,  clasping  lier  hands.     "I  desire  it  above  all  possible  j 
things.     I  want  to  be  such  a  one." 

"  If  you  truly  desire  it,  my  dear,  it  is  certain  that  you  may 
have  what  you  want ;  for  the  Lord's  will  is  not  different.  He 
died  for  this  very  thing,  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  that  believe th  in  Jesus.  There  is  an  open  door  before 
you ;  all  things  are  ready ;  you  have  only  to  plead  the  promises 
and  enter  in.     The  Lord  himself  says,  Come." 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  understand,  I  think  :  but  I  do  not  feel ;  nob 
anything  but  fear, — and  desire." 

"  This  is  the  mere  statement  of  truth,  my  dear  ;  it  is  like  the 
altar  with  the  wood  laid  in  readiness  and  the  sacrifice — all  cold ; 
and  tiU  fire  falls  down  from  heaven,  no  incense  will  arise 
from  earth.  But  if  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall 
be  given  him." 

"  I  am  a  poor  creature.  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  hiding 
her  face  again.  And  again  Mrs.  Caxton's  arm  came  tenderly 
round  her.  And  again  Eleanor's  tears  flowed,  this  time  ia 
a  flood. 

"  Certainly  you  are  a  poor  creature,  Eleanor.  I  am  glad  you 
are  finding  it  out.  But  will  you  flee  to  the  stronghold,  you  poor 
little  prisoner  of  hope  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am  rather  the  prisoner  of  fear,  aunty." 

"  Hope  is  a  better  gaoler,  my  dear." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  want." 

"  The  Lord  give  it  you  !  " 

They  sat  a  good  while  in  stillness  after  that,  each  thinking 
her  own  thoughts ;  or  perhaps  those  of  the  elder  lady  took  the 
form  of  prayers.  At  last  Eleanor  raised  her  head  and  kissed 
her  aunt's  lips  earnestly. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  to  Plassy  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  shall  keep  you  here  now.  You  will  not  wish  to  be  at 
home  again  for  some  time." 

"  No,  ma'am.     No,  indeed  I  shall  not." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  " 

"  I  shall  write  to-morrow.     Or  to-night." 

"  And  tell  him  ?—" 

"  The  plain  truth.  Aunt  Caxton.  I  mean  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  of  course.     It  is  very  hard!  "  said  Eleanor,  sorrowfully. 

"  It  is  doubtless  hard ;  but  it  is  the  least  of  all  the  choice  of 
evils  you  have  left  yourself.     Write  to-night, — and  here,  if  you 

will.     If  you  can  without  being  disturbed  by  me." "  The 

sight    of   you  will  only  help  me,   Aunt   Caxton.     But  I  did 
not  know  the  harm  I  was  doing  when  I  entered  into  all  this." 

"  I  beheve  it.    Go  and  write  your  letter." 
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Eleanor  brought  her  paper-case  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
Mrs.  Caxton  ordered  other  lights  and  was  mutely  busy  at  her 
own  table.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a  good  while.  It  was 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  pain  and  bursting  gladness  that 
Eleanor  wrote  the  letter  which  she  hoped  would  set  her  free. 
But  the  gladness  was  enough  to  make  her  sure  it  ought  to  be 
written ;  and  the  pain  enough  to  make  it  a  bitter  piece  of  work. 
The  letter  was  finished,  folded,  sealed  ;  and  with  a  sigh  Eleanor 
closed  her  paper-case.  "  What  sort  of  a  clergyman  have  you  at 
home  ?  "  Mrs.  Caxton  asked.     She  had  not  spoken  till  then. 

"  He  is  a  kind  old  man — he  is  a  good  man,"  Eleanor  said, 
picking  for  words  ;  "  I  like  him.     He  is  not  a  very  interesting 

preacher." "  Did  you  ever  hold  any  talk  with  him  on  your 

thoughts  of  hope,  and  fear  ?  " 

"I  could  not,  ma'am.  I  have  tried;  but  I  could  not  bring 
him  to  the  point.  He  referred  me  to  confirmation  and  to  doing 
my  duty;  he  did  not  help  me." 

"  It  is  not  a  happy  circumstance,  that  his  public  teaching 
should   raise    questions    which    his    private    teaching  cannot 
I  janswer." 

I     "  Oh,    it    did    not !  "   said    Eleanor.     "  Dr.   Cairnes   never 
'raised  a  question  in  anybody's  mind,  I  am  sure;   never  in 
limine." 
'.'    "  The  light  that  sprung  up  in  your  mind,  then,  came  you  do 

:  lot  know  whence?" "Yes,  ma'am,  I  do,"  said  Eleanor, 

? jivith  a  little  difficulty.     "It  came  from  the  words  and  teach- 
^ing  of  a  living  example.     But  in  me  it  seems  to  be  only 
jlarkness." 

!  Mrs.  Caxton  said  no  more,  and  Eleanor  added  no  more. 
iFhe  servants  came  in  to  family  prayer ;  and  then  they  took 
I  heir  candles  and  bade  each  other  an  affectionate  good  night. 
jVud  Eleanor  slept  that  night  without  dreaming. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

AT    GLANOG. 

For  something  that  abode  endued 

With  temple-Ulie  repose,  an  air 
Of  life's  kind  purposes  pursued 

With  order'd  freedom  sweet  and  fair. 
A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 

It  seem'd,  whose  inmates,  every  one, 
On  tranquil  faces,  bore  the  light 

Of  duties  beautifully  done. 

How  did  the  days  pass  after  tliat?  In  restless  anxiety,  with 
Eleanor ;  in  miserable  uncertainty  and  remorse  and  sorrow. 
She  counted  the  hours  till  her  despatch  could  be  in  Mr.  Carlisle's 
hands  ;  then  she  figured  to  herself  the  pain  it  would  cause  him; 
then  she  doubted  fearfully  what  the  immediate  effect  would  be. 
It  might  be,  to  bring  him  down  to  Plassy  with  the  utmost  speed 
of  post-horses  ;  and  again,  Eleanor  reckoned  the  stages  and 
estimated  the  speed  at  which  Mr.  Carlisle's  postilions  could  be 
made  to  travel,  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  possible  for  this 
storm  to  burst  upon  Plassy.  That  day  Eleanor  begged  the  pony 
and  went  out.  She  wandered  for  hours,  among  unnumbered, 
and  almost  unheeded,  beauties  of  mountain  and  vale  ;  came  home 
at  a  late  hour,  and  crept  in  by  a  back  entrance.  No  stranger 
had  come;  the  storm  had  not  burst  yet ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  was 
moved  to  pity  all  the  supper-time  and  hours  of  the  evening,  at 
the  state  of  fear  and  constraint  in  which  Eleanor  evidently 
dwelt. 

"  My  dear,  did  you  like  this  man  ?     she  said  when  they  were 
bidding  each  other  good  night. 

"  Mr.  Carlisle  ? — yes,  very  well ;  if  only  he  had  not  wanted 

me  to  marry  him." "  But  you  fear  him,  Eleanor." 

"  Because,  Aunt  Ca:^ton,  he  always  had  a  way  of  making  me 

do  iust  what  he  wished." 

'"  Aj-e  you  so  easily  governed,  Eleanor,  by  one  whom  you  do 

not  love  ?     I  should  not  have  thought  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  aunty.     I  bad  begun  wrong,  in 

the  first  place ;  I  was  in  a  false  position ;  and  lately  Mr.  Carlisle 

has  taken  it  into  his  head,  very  unnecessarily,  to  be  jealous ; 

and  I  could  not  move  a  step  without  subjecting  myself  to  a  false 

imputation." 

"  Good  night,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt.     "If  he  comes,  IwUl 

take  all  imputations  on  myself." 

But  Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  come.     Day  passed  after  day  ;  and 

the  intense  fear  Eleanor  had  at  first  felt  changed  to  a  somewhat 

quieter  anticipation ;  though  she  never  came  home  from  a  ride 
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without  a  good  deal  of  circumspection  about  getting  into  the 
house.  At  last,  one  day  when  she  was  sitting  with  her  aunt, 
the  messenger  came  from  the  post,  and  one  of  those  letters  was 
handed  to  Eleanor  that  she  knew  so  well ;  with  the  proud  seal 
and  its  crest.  Particularly  full  and  well  made  she  thought  this 
seal  was  ;  though  that  was  not  so  very  uncommon,  and  perhaps 
she  was  fanciful ;  but  it  was  a  magnificent  seal,  and  the  lines  of 
the  outer  handwriting  were  very  bold  and  firm.  Eleanor's 
cheeks  lost  some  colour  as  she  opened  the  envelope,  which  she 
did  without  breaking  the  bright  black  wax.  Her  own  letter 
was  all  the  inclosure. 

The  root  of  wrong,  even  unconsciously  planted,  will  bear  its 
own  proper  and  bitter  fruits  ;  and  Eleanor  tasted  them  that  day, 
and  the  next  and  the  next.  She  was  free  ;  she  was  secure  from 
even  an  attempt  to  draw  her  back  into  the  bonds  she  had  broken : 
when  Mr.  Carlisle's  pride  had  taken  up  the  question  there  was 
no  danger  of  his  ever  relenting  or  faltering ;  and  pride  had 
thrown  back  her  letter  of  withdrawal  in  her  face.  She  was  free ; 
but  she  knew  she  had  given  pain,  and  that  more  feeling  was 
stung  in  Mr.  Carlisle's  heart  than  his  pride. 

"  He  will  get  over  it,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  coolly.  But 
Eleanor  shed  many  tears  for  a  day  or  two,  over  the  wrong  she 
had  done.     Letters  from  Ivy  Lodge  did  not  help  her. 

"  Home  is  very  disagreeable  now,"  wrote  her  little  sister 
Julia  ;  "  mamma  is  crying  half  the  day,  and  the  other  half  she 
does  not  feel  comfortable — "  (a  gentle  statement  of  the  case.) 
"And  papa  is  very  much  vexed,  and  keeps  out  of  doors  the 
whole  time,  and  Alfred  with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Rhys  is  gone  away, 
and  I  have  got  nobody.  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  if  Mr. 
EJiys  had  not  taught  me ;  but  now  I  can  pray.  Dear  Eleanor, 
do  you  pray  ?  I  wish  you  were  coming  home  again  ;  but  mamma 
says  yoli  are  not  coming  in  a  great  while ;  and  Mr.Ilhys  is  never 
coming  back.     He  said  so." 

Mrs.  Powle's  letter  was  in  strict  accordance  with  Julia's 
description  of  matters  ;  desperately  angry  and  mortified.  The 
only  comfort  was,  that  in  her  mortification  she  desired  Eleanor 
to  keep  away  from  home  and  out  of  her  sight ;  so  Eleanor,  with 
a  certain  rest  of  heart  in  spite  of  all,  prepared  herself  for  a  long 
quiet  sojourn  with  her  aunt  at  the  cheese-farm  of  Plassy.  Mrs. 
Caxton  composedly  assured  her  that  all  this  vexation  would  blow 
over ;  and  Eleanor's  own  mind  was  soon  fain  to  lay  ofi"  its  care 
and  content  itself  in  a  nest  of  peace.  Mrs.  Caxton's  house  was 
that,  to  anybody  worthy  of  enjoying  it ;  and  to  Eleanor  it  had 
all  the  joy  not  only  of  fitness  but  of  novelty.  But  for  a  lingering 
care  on  the  subject  of  the  other  question  that  had  occupied  her, 
Eleanor  would  in  a  little  while  have  been  happier  than  at  any 
former  time  in  her  life.     How  was  it  with  that  question,  which 
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had  pressed  so  painfully  hard  during  weeks  and  months  past, 
now  that  leisure  and  opportunity  were  full  and  broad  to  take 
it  up  and  attend  to  it?  So  they  were  ;  but  with  the  removal  of 
difficulty  came  in  some  degree  the  relaxms  of  eflort;  oppor- 
tunitv  bred  case.  It  was  so  simple  a  thing  to  be  good  at  Plassy, 
that  'Eleanor's  cry  for  it  became  less  bitter.  Mrs.  Caxton  8 
presence  words,  and  prayers  kept  the  thought  constantly  alive, 
yet  with  more  of  soothing  and  hopeful  than  of  exciting  influence ; 
and  while  Eleanor  constantly  wished  she  were  happy  like  her, 
she  nevertheless  did  not  fail  to  be  happy  m  her  own  way. 

The  aunt  and  niece  were  excellently  suited  to  each  other,  and 
took  abundant  delight  in  each  other's  company.     Eleanor  found 
that  what  had  been  defective  in  her  own  education  was  in  the 
way  to  be  supplied  and  made  up  to  her  singularly  :  here,  ot  all 
places,  on  a  cheese-farm !     So  it  was.     To  her  accomplishments 
and  materials  of  knowledge  she  now  found  suddenly  superadded 
the  necessity  and  the  practice  of  thinking.     In  Mrs.  Caxton  s 
house  it  was  impossible  to  help   it.     Judgment,  conscience, 
reason,  and  good  sense  were  constantly  brought  into  play,  upon 
thincrs  already  known  and  things  until  then  not  familiar.     In 
the  reading  of  books,  of  which  they  did  a  good  deal ;    m  the 
daUy  discussion   of  the  newspaper ;  in  the  business  of  every 
hour,  in  the  intercourse  with  every  neighbour,  Eleanor  tound 
herself  always  stimulated  and  obliged  to  look  at  things  from  a 
new  point  of  view  ;  to  consider  them  with  new  lights ;  to  try 
them  by  a  new  standard.     As  a  living  creature,  made  and  put 
here  to  live  for  something,  she  felt  herself  now  ;  as  m  a  world 
where  everybody  had  like  trusts  to  fulfil  and  was  living  mmdtul 
or  for<-etful  of  his  trust.  How  mindful  Mrs.  Caxton  was  of  hers 
EleanSr  began  every  day  with  increasing  admiration  to  see  more 
and  more.     To  her  servants,  to  her  neighbours,  with  her  money 
and  her  time  and  her  sympathies,  for  little  present  interests  and 
for  world-wide   and   everlasting   ones,    Mrs.  Caxton  was   ever 
ready,  active,  watchful ;  hands  full  and  head  f u  1  and  heart  tu  1. 
That  motive  power  of  her  one  mind  and  will,  Eleanor  gradually 
found  was  the  centre  and  spring  of  a  vast  machinery  ot  good, 
workin'r  so  quietly  and  so  benificently  as  proved  it  had  been  in 
operation  a  long,  long  time.     It  was  a  daily  deep  lesson  to 
Eleanor,  going  deeper  and  deeper  every  day.     The  roots  were 
striking  down  that  would  shoot  up  and  bear  fruit  by-and-by. 

Eleanor  was  a  sweet  companion  to  her  aunt  all  those  months. 
In  her  fresh,  young,  rich  nature,  Mrs.  Caxton  had  presently  seen 
the  sicrns  of  strength,  without  which  no  character  would  have 
suited'her;  while  Eleanor's  temper  was  of  the  finest ;  and  h^er 
mind  went  to  work  vigorously  upon  whatever  was  presented  tor 
its  rction.  Mrs.  Caxton  wisely  took  care  to  give  it  an  abundance 
of  work  ;  and  furthermore  employed  Eleanor  m  busy  olhces  ot 
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kindness  and  help  to  otliers  ;  as  an  assistant  in  some  of  lier  own 
plans  and  habits  of  good.  Many  a  ride  Eleanor  took  on  the 
"Welsh  pony,  to  see  how  some  sick  person  was  getting  on,  or  to 
carry  supplies  to  another,  or  to  give  instruction  to  another,  or 
to  oversee  and  direct  the  progress  of  matters  on  which  yet  another 
■was  engaged.  This  was  not  new  work  to  her  ;  yet  now  it  was  done 
in  the  presence  at  least,  if  not  under  the  pressure,  of  a  higher 
motive  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  to  it.  It  took 
in  some  degree  another  character.  Eleanor  was  never  able  to 
forget  now  that  these  people  to  whom  she  was  ministering  had 
more  of  the  immortal  in  them  than  of  even  the  earthly;  she  was 
never  able  to  forget  it  of  herself.  And  busy  and  happy  as  the 
winter  was,  there  often  came  over  her  those  weary  longings  for 
something  which  she  had  not  yet ;  the  something  which  made 
her  aunt's  course  daily  so  clear,  and  calm,  and  bright.  What 
sort  of  happiness  would  be  Eleanor's  when  she  got  back  to  Ivy 
Lodge  ?  She  asked  herself  that  question  sometimes.  Her  pre- 
sent happiness  was  superficial. 

The  spring  meanwhile  drew  near,  and  signs  of  it  began  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  heard.  And  one  evening  Mrs.  Caxton  got 
out  the  plan  of  her  garden,  and  began  to  consider  in  detail  its 
arrangements,  with  a  view  to  coming  operations.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  Mrs.  Caxton  at  this  work,  and  to  hear  her ;  she 
was  in  her  element.  Eleanor  was  much  surprised  to  find  not 
only  that  her  aunt  was  her  own  head  gardener,  but  that  she  had 
an  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  business.  "This  suJjjJiurea  I 
think  is  dead,"  remarked  Mrs.  Caxton.     "  I  must  have  another. 

Eleanor — what    is   the  matter  ?  " "  Ma'am  ?"      "  You   are 

drawing  a  very  long  breath,  my  dear.  Where  did  it  come 
from  .P"  The  reserve  which  Eleanor  had  all  her  life  practised 
before  other  people  had  almost  from  the  first  given  way  before 
her  aunt.  "  From  a  thought  of  home.  Aunt  Caxton.  I  shall 
not  be  so  happy  when  I  get  back  there." 

"  The  happiness  that  will  not  bear  transportation,  Eleanor,  is 

a  very  poor  article.     But  they  will  not  want  you  at  home." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  it." 

"Without  reason.  You  will  not  go  home  this  spring,  my 
dear ;  trust  me.     You  are  mine  for  a  good  long  time  yet." 

Mrs.  Caxton  was  wiser  than  Eleanor,  as  was  soon  proved. 
Mrs.  Powle  wrote,  desiring  her  daughter,  whatever  she  did,  not 
to  come  home  then ;  nor  soon.  People  would  think  she  was 
come  home  for  her  wedding ;  and  questions  innumerable 
would  be  asked,  the  mortification  of  which  would  be  unbearable. 
Whereas,  if  Eleanor  kept  away,  the  dismal  certainty  would  by 
degrees  become  public,  that  there  was  to  be  no  match  at  all 
between  Eythdale  and  the  Lodge.  "  Stay  away  till  it  is  all 
blown  over,  Eleanor,"  wrote  her  mother;  "it  is  the  least  you 
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can  do  for  your  family."  And  the  squire  even  sent  a  word  of  a 
letter,  more  kind,  but  to  the  same  cfiect.  He  wanted  his  bright 
daughter  at  liome,  he  soid  ;  he  missed  her  ;  but  in  the  cireum- 
stanees,  perhaps  it  would  be  best,  if  her  aunt  would  be  so  good 
as  to  keep  her. — 

Eleanor  carried  these  letters  to  Mrs.  Caxton,  with  a  tear  in 
her  eye,  and  an  humbled,  pained  face. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  her  aunt.  "  How  could  people  expect 
that  Mr.  Carlisle's  marriage  would  take  place  three  months  after 
the  death  of  his  mother?  that  is  what  I  do  not  understand." 

"  They  arranged  it  so,  and  it  was  given  out,  I  suppose. 
Everything  gets  known.  He  was  going  abroad  in  the  spring,  or 
immediately  after ;  and  meant  not  to  go  without  me." 

"  Now  you  are  my  child,  my  dear,  and  shall  help  me  with  my 
roses,"  said  her  aunt,  kissing  her,  and  taking  Eleanor  in  her  arms. 
"  Eleanor,  is  that  second  question  settled  yet?  " 
"  1^0,  Aunt  Caxton." 
"  You  have  not  chosen  yet  which  master  you  will  serve, — the 

world  or  the  Lord  ?  " "  Oh,  yes,  ma'am — I  have  decided  that. 

I  know  which  I  want  to  be." 

"  But  not  which  you  will  be." "  I  mean  that,  ma'am." 

"You  are  not  a  servant  of  the  Lord  now,  Eleanor?  " 
"  JSo,  Aunt  Caxton — I  don't  see  how.     I  am  dark." 
"  Christ  says,  '  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'     A 
question  that  is  undecided,  decides  itself.     Eleanor,  decide  this 

question  to-night." "  To-night,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  am  going  to  send  you  to  church." 
"  To  church !     There  is  no  service  to-night,  Aunt  Caxton." 
"  Not  at  the  church  where  you  have  been — in  the  village. 
There  is  a  little  church  in  the  valley  beyond  Mrs.  Pynce's 
cottage.    You  are  going  there." 

*'  I  do  not  remember  any.  Why,  Aunt  Caxton,  the  valley  is 
too  narrow  there  for  anything  but  the  road  and  the  brook  ;  the 
mountains  leave  no  room — hardly  room  for  her  house." 

"  You  have  never  been  any  further.    Do  you  not  remember 
a  sharp  turn  just  beyond  that  place?  " 
"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  You  will  see  the  chapel  when  you  get  round  the  turn." 
The  place  Mrs.  Caxton  alluded  to  was  a  wild,  secluded,  most 
beautiful  valley,  the  bottom  of  which,  as  Eleanor  said,  was  almost 
filled  up  with  the  road,  and  the  brook  which  rushed  along  its 
course  to  meet  the  river ;  itself  almost  as  large  as  another  river. 
Where  the  people  could  be  found  to  go  to  a  church  in  such  a. 
region,  she  could  not  imagine.  Heather  clothed  the  hills ;  fairy 
cascades  leaped  dowii  the  rocks  at  every  turning,  lovely  as  a 
dream ;  the  whole  scene  was  wild  and  lonely.  Hardly  any 
human  habitations  or  signs  of  human  action  broke  the  wild 
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reign  of  Nature  all  the  valley  through.  Eleanor  was  sure  of  a 
charming  ride  at  least,  whether  there  was  to  be  a  congregation 
in  the  church  at  the  end  of  it  or  no  ;  and  she  prepared  herself 
accordingly.  Mrs.  Caxton  was  detained  at  home ;  the  car  did 
not  go  ;  three  or  four  of  the  household,  men  and  women,  went 
on  ponies,  as  Eleanor  did. 

They  set  off  very  early,  while  the  light  was  fair  and  beautiful 
yet,  for  the  ride  was  of  some  length.  It  was  not  on  the  way  to 
the  village  ;  it  turned  off  from  the  fine  high  road  to  a  less 
practised  and  more  uneven  track.  It  was  good  for  horses ;  and 
riding  in  front,  a  little  ahead  of  her  companions,  Eleanor  had 
the  luxury  of  being  alone.  Why  had  Mrs.  Caxton  bade  her 
"  settle  that  question "  to-night  ?  How  could  she,  when  her 
mind  was  in  so  much  darkness  and  confusion  on  the  subject? 
Yet  Eleanor  hardly  knew  specifically  what  the  hindrance  was ; 
only  it  was  certain  that  while  she  wished  and  intended  to  be  a 
Christian,  she  was  no  nearer  the  point,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
than  she  had  been  months  ago.  Nay,  Eleanor  confessed  to  her- 
self that  in  the  sweet  quiet  and  peace  of  her  aunt's  house,  and 
in  her  own  release  from  pressing  trouble,  she  had  rather  let  all 
troublesome  thoushts  slip  away  from  her  ;  so  that,  though  not 
forgotten,  the  subject  had  been  less  painfully  on  her  mind  than 
through  the  weeks  that  went  before  her  coming  to  Plassy.  She 
had  wished  for  leisure  and  quiet  to  attend  to  it,  and  put  that 
pain  to  rest  for  ever ;  and  in  leisure  and  quiet  she  had  suffered 
pain  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  natural  way,  and  left  all  the  business  of 
dealing  with  it  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  its  waking.  How 
was  all  this  ?  Eleanor  walked  her  pony  slowly  along,  and 
thought.  j[7ien  she  had  been  freshly  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Ehys  and  his  preaching;  the  very  remembrance  of  which, 
now  and  here,  stirred  her  like  an  alarum  bell.  Ay,  and  more 
than  that;  it  wakened  the  keen  longing  for  that  beauty  and 
strength  of  life  which  had  so  shown  her  her  own  poverty. 
Humbled  and  sad,  Eleanor  walked  her  pony  on  and  on,  while 
each  little  crystal  torrent  that  came  with  its  sweet  clear  rush 
and  sparkle  down  the  rocks,  tinkled  its  own  little  silver  bell  note 
in  her  ears — a  note  of  purity  and  action.  Eleanor  had  never 
heard  it  from  them  before ;  now  somehow  each  rushing  stream- 
let, with  its  bright  leap  over  obstacles  and  its  joyous  dash 
onward  in  its  course,  sounded  the  same  note.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lovely  than  these  cascades ;  every  one  different  from 
the  others,  as  if  to  show  how  many  forms  of  beauty  water  could 
take.  Eleanor  noticed  and  heard  them  every  one  and  the  call 
of  every  one,  and  rode  on  in  a  pensive  mood  till  Mrs.  Pynce's 
cottage  was  passed,  and  the  turn  in  the  valley  just  beyond 
opened  up  a  new  scene  for  her. 

How  lovely !  how  various !    The  straitened  dell  spread  out 
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gradually  from  this  point  into  a  comparatively  broad  valley, 
bordered  vrith  higher  hills  as  it  widened  in  the  distance.  The 
light  still  showed  its  entrancing  beauty ;  wooded,  and  spotted 
with  houses  and  habitations  of  all  kinds ;  from  the  very  humble 
to  the  very  lordly,  and  from  the  business  factories  of  to-day> 
back  to  the  ruined  strongholds  of  the  time  when  war  was 
business.  Wide  and  delicious  the  view  was,  as  much  as  it  was 
unexpected;  and  spring's  softened  colouring  was  all  over  it. 
Eleanor  made  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  as  soon  as  aU  this  burst 
upon  her ;  her  next  thought  was  to  look  for  the  church.  And 
it  was  plain  to  see  ;  a  small  dark  edifice,  in  excellent  keeping 
with  its  situation,  because  of  its  colour  and  its  simple  structure, 
which  half  merged  it  among  the  rocks  and  the  hills. 

"  That  is  the  church?"  Eleanor  said  to  Mrs.  Caxton's  factotum. 

"  That  is  it,  ma'am.  There's  been  no  minister  there  for  a 
good  piece  of  the  year  back." 

"  And  what  place  is  this  ?  " "  There's  noplace,  to  call  it, 

ma'am.     It's  the  valley  of  Glanog." 

Eleanor  jumped  off  her  pony  and  went  into  the  church.  She 
had  walked  her  pony  too  much ;  it  was  late  ;  the  service  had 
begun  ;  and  Eleanor  was  taken  with  a  sudden  tremor  at  hearing 
the  voice  that  was  reading  the  hymn.  She  had  no  need  to  look 
to  see  whose  it  was.  She  walked  up  the  aisle,  seeking  a  vacant 
place  to  sit  down,  and  exceedingly  desirous  to  find  it,^for  she 
was  conscious  that  she  was  right  under  the  preacher's  eye  and 
observation ;  but  as  one  never  does  weU  what  one  does  in  con- 
fusion, she  overlooked  one  or  two  chances  that  offered,  and  did 
not  get  a  seat  till  she  was  far  forward,  in  the  place  of  fullest 
view  for  both  seeing  and  being  seen.  And  there  she  sat  down, 
asking  herself  what  should  make  her  tremble  so.  Why  had  her 
Aunt  Caxton  sent  her  that  evening,  alone,  to  hear  Mr.  Rhys 
preach  ?  And  why  not  ?  what  was  there  about  it  ?  She  was 
very  glad,  she  knew,  to  hear  him  ;  but  there  would  be  no  more 
apathy  or  languor  in  her  mind  now  on  the  subject  of  that 
question  her  aunt  had  desired  her  to  settle.  No  more.  The 
very  sound  of  that  speaker's  voice  woke  her  conscience  to  a 
sharp  sense  of  what  she  had  been  about  all  these  months  since 
she  had  heard  it  last.  She  bent  her  head  in  her  hand  for  a  little 
while,  in  a  rushing  of  thoughts — or  ideas — that  prevented  her 
senses  from  acting ;  then  the  words  the  people  were  singing 
around  her  made  their  entrance  into  her  ear  ;  an  entrance 
opened  by  the  sweet  melody.   The  words  were  given  very  plain. 

No  room  for  mirth  or  trifling  here, 
For  worldly  hope,  or  worldly  fear. 

If  life  so  sooii  is  gone ; 
If  now  the  Judpe  is  at  the  door, 
XnA  all  mankind  must  stand  belore 

Th'  inexorable  throne ! 
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No  matter  which  my  thoughts  employ, 
A  moment's  misery  or  joy ; 

But  Oh  !  when  both  shall  end, 
Where  shall  I  find  my  destined  place  ? 
Shall  I  my  everlasting:  days 

With  fiends  or  angels  sj'cnd? 

Eleanor  sat  cowerinj^  before  that  thought.  "JS'ow,  are  we 
corns  to  have  a  terrible  sermon  ?  "  was  her  inward  question. 
She  would  not  look  up.  The  preliminary  services  were  all  over, 
she  found,  and  the  preacher  rose  and  gave  out  his  text. 

"  A  glorious  high  throne  from  the  beginning,  is  the  place  of 
our  sanctuary." 

Eleanor  could  not  keep  her  eyes  lowered  another  second. 
The  well-known  deliberate  utterance,  and  a  little  unconscious 
indefinable  ring  of  the  tones  in  which  the  words  were  spoken, 
brought  her  eyes  to  the  speaker's  face,  and  they  were  never 
turned  away  again.  "  Do  we  need  a  sanctuary  ?  "  was  the 
first  question  the  preacher  started,  and  very  quietly  he  went  on 
to  discuss  that.  Very  quietly  ;  his  manner  and  his  voice  were 
neither  in  the  slightest  degree  excited ;  how  it  was,  Eleanor  did 
not  know,  that  as  he  went  on  a  tide  of  feeling  swept  over  the 
assembly.  She  could  see  it  in  the  evidences  of  tears,  and  she 
heard  it  in  the  deep  sough  of  the  breath  that  went  all  over  the 
house.  The  preacher  was  reaching  each  one's  secret  conscious- 
ness, and  stirring  into  life  that  deep  hidden  want  of  every  heart 
which  every  heart  knew  differently.  Some  from  sorrow  ;  some 
from  sin ;  some  from  weariness  ;  some  from  loneliness  ;  some 
from  the  battle  of  life ;  some  from  the  struggle  with  their  own 
hearts;  all,  from  the  wrath  to  come.  IN  ay,  Eleanor's  own 
heart  was  throbbing  with  the  sense  that  he  had  reached  it  and 
touched  it,  and  knew  its  condition.  How  was  it,  that  with  those 
quiet  words  he  had  bowed  every  spirit  before  him,  her  own 
among  the  number  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  the  very  containedness 
of  his  tones  and  words  there  was  an  evidence  of  suppressed 
power ;  it  flashed  out  once  in  a  while,  and  wrought  possibly 
with  the  more  efiect  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  contained  and 
kept  down.  However  it  were,  the  minds  of  the  assembly  were 
already  at  a  high  state  of  tension,  when  he  passed  to  the  other 
part  of  his  subject — the  consideration  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was 
no  discourse  of  regular  heads  and  divisions ;  it  is  impossible  to 
report,  except  as  to  its  effects.  The  preacher's  head  and  heart 
were  both  full,  and  words  had  no  stint.  But  in  this  latter  part 
of  his  subject,  the  power  which  had  been  so  contained  was  let 
loose,  though  still  kept  within  bounds.  The  eye  fired  now,  and 
the  voice  quivered  with  its  charge,  as  he  endeavoured  to  set 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  the  glorious  vision  which  filled 
his  own ;  to  make  known  to  others  the  "  riches  of  glory  "  in 
which  his  own  soul  rested  and  rejoiced.     So  evidently,  that  his 
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hearers  half  caught  at  what  he  would  show  them,  by  the  catching 
of  sympathy  ;  and  from  different  parts  of  the  house  now  there 
went  up  a  suppressed  cry,  of  want,  or  of  exultation,  as  the  case 
might  be,  which  it  was  very  thrilling  to  hear.  It  was  the  sense 
of  want  and  pain  in  Eleanor's  mind  ;  not  spoken  indeed  except 
by  her  countenance  ;  but  that  toned  strongly  with  the  notes  of 
feeling  that  were  uttered  around  her.  As  from  the  bottom  of  a 
dark  abyss  into  which  he  had  fallen,  a  person  might  look  up  to 
the  bright  sky,  of  which  he  could  see  but  little,  which  yet  would 
give  him  token  of  all  the  firmamental  light  and  beauty  up  there 
which  he  had  not.  From  her  darkness  Eleanor  saw  it ;  saw  it 
in  the  preacher's  face  and  words  ;  yes,  and  heard  it  in  many  a 
deep-breathed  utterance  of  gladness  or  thanksgiving  at  her  side. 
She  had  never  felt  so  dark  in  her  life  as  when  she  left  the  church. 
She  rushed  away  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  lest  any  one 
should  speak  to  her  ;  however  she  had  to  wait  some  time  out- 
side the  door  before  John  came  out.  The  people  all  tarried 
strangely. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  John,  "  but  we  was  waiting  a  bit 
to  see  the  minister." 

Eleanor  rode  home  fast,  through  fair  moonlight  without  and 
great  obscurity  within  her  own  spirit.  She  avoided  her  aunt ; 
she  did  not  want  to  speak  of  the  meeting ;  she  succeeded  in 
having  no  talk  about  it  that  night. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

AT     MES.     POWLIS'S. 

I  glanced  within  a  rock's  cleft  breast, 

A  lonely,  safely-sheltered  nest. 

There  as  successive  seasons  go, 

And  tides  alternate  ebb  and  flow. 

Full  many  a  wing  is  trained  for  flight 

In  heaven's  blue  field — in  heaven's  broad  light. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Eleanor  and  her  aunt  were 
alone  as  usual.  There  was  no  avoiding  anything.  "Did  you 
have  a  pleasant  evening?  "  Mrs.  Caxton  asked. 

"  I  had  a  very  pleasant  ride.  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  How  was  the  sermon  ?  " "  It  was — I  suppose  it  was  very 

good  ;  but  it  was  very  peculiar." 

"  In  what  way?  " "  I  don't  know,  ma'am  ; — it  excited  the 

people  very  much.     They  could  not  keep  still." 

•'  Do  you  like  preaching  better  that  does  not  excite  people  P  " 
Eleanor  hesitated.     "  No,  ma'am ;  but  I  do  not  like  them  to 

make  a  noise." "  What  sort  of  a  noise  ?  "     Eleanor  paused 

again,  and  to  her  astonishment  found  her  own  lip  quivering  and 
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her  eyes  watering  as  she  answered, — "  It  was  a  noise  of  weeping 
and  of  shouting — not  loud  shouting ;  but  that  is  what  it  was." 

"I  have  often  known  such  effects  under  faithful  presenting 
of  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  composedly. 

"When  people's  feelings  are  much  moved,  it  is  very  natural 
to  give  them  expression." 

"  For  uncultivated  people,  particularly." 
"I  don't  know  about  thecultivation,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "Eobert 
Hall's  sermons  used  to  leave  two-thirds  of  his  hearers  on  their 
feet.     I  have  seen  a  man  in  middle  life,  a  judge  in  the  courts, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  so  excited 
that  he  could  not  undo  the  fastenings  of  his  pew-door ;  and  he 
put  his  foot  on  the  seat  and  sprang  over  into  the  aisle." 
"  Do  you  like  such  things,  Aunt  Caxton  ?" 
"I  prefer  another  mode  of  getting  out  of  church,  my  dear." 
"  But  shouting,  or  crying  out,  is  what  people  of  refinement 
would  not  do,  even  if  they  could  not  open  their  pew-doors." 

Eleanor  was  a  little  soriy  the  moment  she  had  uttered  this 
speech  ;  her  spirits  were  in  a  whirl  of  disorder  and  uucomfort- 
ableness,  and  she  had  spoken  hastily.  Mrs.  Caxton  answered 
with  great  composure. 

"  What  do  you  call  those  words  that  you  are  accustomed  to 

hear,  the  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis'  ? — '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 

on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.     We  praise  Thee,  we 

bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to 

I  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King.' " 

"  What  do  ^ou  call  it.  Aunt  Caxton  ?" 
I  "  If  it  is  not  a  shout  of  joy,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Or 
i  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  psalm — '  O  praise  God  in  His 
I  holiness  ;  praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power.  Praise 
!  Him  in  His  noble  acts ;  praise  Him  according  to  His  excellent 
I  greatness.  Praise  Him  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  praise 
I  Him  upon  the  lute  and  harp.  Praise  Him  in  the  cymbals  and 
I  dances :  praise  Him  upon  the  strings  and  pipe.  Praise  Him 
!  uponthe  well-tuned  cymbals;  praise  Him  ufion  the  loud  cymbals. 
j  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.' — What  is 
that  but  a  shout  of  praise  ?" 

"  It  never  sounded  like  a  shout,"  said  Eleanor. 
"It  did  once,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 
"  When  was  that,  ma'am  ?" 

^ "  When  Ezra  sang  it,  with  the  priests  and  the  people  to  help 
him,  after  they  were  returned  from  captivity.  Then  the  people 
shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard  afar  off. 
All  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  when  they  praised  the 
Lord." 

*'  But  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  who  felt  herself  taken  down 
a  little,  as  a  secure  talker  ia  apt  to  be  by  a  manner  very  com- 
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posed  in  his  opponent — "  it  is  surely  the  habit  of  refined  persons 
in  these  times  not  to  get  excited — or  not  to  express  their  i'eelings 
very  pubHcly  ?" 

"  A  very  good  habit,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "Nevertheless  I 
have  seen  a  man — a  gentleman — and  a  man  in  very  high  stand- 
ing, in  a  public  assembly,  go  white  with  anger  and  become 
absolutely  speechless,  with  the  strength  of  passion,  at  some 
offence  he  had  taken." 

"  Oh,  such  passions,  of  course,  will  display  themselves  some- 
times," said  Eleanor.     "  Bad  passions  often  will.     They  escape 

control." "  I  have  seen  a  lady — a  lovely  and  refined  lady — 

faint  away  at  the  sudden  tidings  that  a  child's  life  was  secure, 
whom  she  had  almost  given  up  for  lost." 

"  But,  dear  Aunt  Caxton !  you  do  not  call  that  a  parallel 
case  ?" "  A  parallel  case  with  what?" 

"  Anybody  might  be  excited  at  such  a  thing.  You  would 
wonder  if  they  were  not." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  justness  of  your  reasoning,  Eleanor.  A 
man  may  turn  white  with  passion,  and  it  is  natural ;  a  woman 
may  faint  with  joy  at  receiving  back  her  child  from  death  ;  and 
you  are  not  surprised.  But  the  joy  of  suddenly  seeing  eternal 
life  one's  own — the  joy  of  knowing  that  God  has  forgiven  our 
sins — 3'ou  think  may  be  borne  calmly.  I  have  known  people 
faint  under  that  joy  as  well." 

"Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  her  voice  growing  hoarse,  "I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  can  have  it.  How  can  they  Tcnoto  their 
sins  are  forgiven  ?" 

"  You  may  find  it  in  your  Bible,  Eleanor  ;  did  you  never  see 
it  there  ?  '  The  Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God.'  " 

"But  Paul  was  inspired." 

"  Yes,  thank  God  ! — to  declare  that  dividend  of  present  joy 
to  all  shareholders  in  the  stock  of  eternal  life.  But  doubtless, 
only  faith  can  take  it  out." 

Eleanor  sat  silent,  chewing  bitter  thoughts.  "Oh,  this  is  what 
these  people  have!" — she  said  to  herself; — "this  is  the  helmet 
of  salvation  !  And  I  am  as  far  from  it  as  ever !"  The  conver- 
sation ended  there.  Eleanor  was  miserable  all  day.  She  did 
not  explain  herself ;  Mrs.  Caxton  only  saw  her  preoccupied, 
moody,  and  silent. 

"  There  is  preaching  again  at  Glanog  to-night,"  she  said  a 
few  days  afterwards  ;  "  I  am  not  yet  quite  well  enough  to  go. 
Do  you  choose  to  go,  Eleanor  ?" 

Eleanor  looked  down  and  answered  yes. 

She  went ;  and  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Sundays  or 
week-days,  Eleanor  missed  no  chance  of  riding  her  pony  to  the 
little  valley  church.     Mrs.  Caxton  generally  went  with  her. 
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after  the  first  week  ;  but  going  in  her  car  she  was  no  hindrance 
to  the  thoughtfulness  and  sohtude  of  the  rides  on  horseback ; 
and  Eleanor  sometimes  wept  all  the  way  home,  and  oftener  came 
with  a  confused  pain  in  her  heart,  dull  or  acute  as  the  case  might- 
be.  She  saw  truth  that  seemed  beautiful  and  glorious  to  her ; 
she  saw  it  in  the  faces  and  lives  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  others; 
she  longed  to  share  their  immunity  and  the  "peace  she  perceived 
them  possessed  of;  but  how  to  lay  hold  of  it  she  could  not  find. 
She  seemed  to  herself  too  evil  ever  to  become  good  ;  she  tried, 
but  her  heart  seemed  as  hard  as  a  stone.  She  prayed,  but  no 
relief  came.  She  did  not  see  how  she  could  be  saved,  whUe 
evil  had  such  a  hold  of  her ;  and  to  dislodge  it  she  was  power- 
less. Eleanor  was  in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness  and  distress 
now.  Her  usually  fine  temper  was  more  easily  roughened  than 
she  had  ever  known  it ;  the  services  she  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  render  to  others  who  needed  her,  she  felt  it  now  very 
hard  to  give.  She  was  dissatisfied  with  herself  and  very  un- 
happy, and  she  said  to  herself  that  she  was  unfit  to  properly 
minister  to  anybody  else.  She  became  a  comparatively  silent 
and  ungenial  companion  to  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Caxton  perhaps 
understood  her ;  for  she  made  no  remark  on  this  change,  seemed 
to  take  no  notice :  was  as  evenly  and  tenderly  aff"ectionate  to 
her  niece  as  ever  before,  with  perhaps  a  little  added  expression 
of  sympathy  now  and  then.  She  did  not  even  ask  an  explanation 
of  Eleanor's  manner  of  getting  out  of  church. 

Eleanor  and  her  aunt,  as  it  happened,  always  occupied  a  scat 
very  near  the  front  and  almost  under  the  pulpit.  It  had  been 
Eleanor's  custom,  ever  since  the  first  time  she  came  there,  to  slip 
out  of  her  seat  and  make  her  way  down  the  aisle  with  eager 
though  quiet  haste,  leaving  her  aunt  to  follow  at  her  leisure  ; 
|and  she  was  generally  mounted  and  ofi"  before  Mrs.  Caxton 
reached  the  front  door.  During  the  service  always  now, 
Eleanor's  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  preacher;  his  often 
looked  at  her  ;  he  recognized  her  of  course  ;  and  Eleanor  had  a 
vague  fear  that  if  she  were  not  out  of  the  way  he  would  some 
time  or  other  come  down  and  accost  her.  It  was  an  unreasoning 
fear  ;  she  gave  no  account  of  it  to  herself,  except  that  her  mind 
ivas  in  an  unsettled,  out-of-order  state,  that  would  not  bear 
questioning ;  and  if  he  came  he  would  be  certain  to  question  her. 
So  Eleanor  fled  and  let  her  aunt  do  the  talking — if  any  there 
5vere.     Eleanor  never  asked  and  never  knew. 

This  went  on  for  some  weeks.  Spring  had  burst  upon  the 
fiills,  and  the  valleys  were  green  in  beauty  and  flushing  with 
Sowers  ;  and  Eleanor's  heart  was  barren  and  cold  more  than  she 
!iad  ever  felt  it  to  be.  She  began  to  have  a  most  miserable 
opinion  of  herself. 

It  happened  one  night,  what  rarely  happened,  that  Mr.  Ehys 
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had  some  one  in  the  pulpit  with  him.  Eleanor  was  sorry  ;  ehe 
grudged  to  have  even  the  closing  prayer  or  hymu  given  by 
another  voice.  But  it  was  so  this  evening  ;  and  when  Eleanor 
rose  as  usual  to  make  her  quick  way  out  of  the  house,  she  found 
that  somebody  else  had  been  quick.  Mr.  Ehys  stood  beside  her. 
It  was  impossible  to  help  speaking.  He  had  clearly  come  down 
for  the  very  purpose.  He  shook  hands  with  Eleanor.  "  How 
do  you  do?"  he  said.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  Is  your 
mmd  at  rest  yet  ?  " 

"No  "  said  Eleanor.  However  it  was,  this  meeting,  which 
she  had  so  shunned,  was  not  entirely  unwelcome  to  her  when  it 
came.  If  anything  would  make  her  feel  better,  or  any  counsel 
Qo  her  good,  she  was  willing  to  stand  even  questioning  that 
might  lead  to  it.  Mr.  Ehys's  questioning  on  this  occasion  was 
not  very  severe.  He  only  asked  her,  "  Have  you  ever  been 
to  class  P  " 

"  To  what  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  To  a  class-meeting.     You  know  what  that  is  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  I  know  a  little.     No,  I  have  never  been  to  one." 
"  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  mine.    We  meet  at  Mrs.  Powlis's 
in  the  village  of  Plassy,  Wednesday  afternoon." 

"  But  I  could  not,  Mr.  Ehys.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  say  a  word  before  other  people ;  it  would  not  be  possible." 
- — "I  will  try  not  to  trouble  you  with  difficult  questions. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  come.  It  will  not  hurt  you  to  hear 
others  speak." 

Eleanor  hesitated.     "  Will  you  come  and  try  ?  " "  Yes." 

"There!  "  said  Eleanor  to  herself,  as  she  rode  away  ;  "now 
I  have  got  my  head  in  a  net,  and  I  am  fast.  J  going  to  such  a 
place  !  What  business  have  I  there  F  "  And  yet  there  was  a 
secret  gratification  in  the  hope  that  somehow  "this  new  plan 
might  bring  her  good.  But  on  the  whole  Eleanor  disliked  it 
excessively,  with  all  the  power  of  nature  and  cultivation.  For 
though  frank  enough  to  those  whom  she  loved,  a  proud  reserve 
was  Eleanor's  nature  in  regard  to  all  others  whom  she  did  not 
love  ;  and  the  habits  of  her  life  were  as  far  as  possible  at  vari- 
ance with  this  proposed  meeting,  in  its  familiar  and  social  reli- 
gious  character.  She  could  not  conceive  how  people  should 
vdsh  to  speak  of  their  intimate  feelings  before  other  people. 
Her  own  shrank  from  exposure  as  morbid  flesh  shrinks  from  the 
touch.  However,  Wednesday  came. 
"  Can  I  have  Powis  this  afternoon,  Aunt  Caxton  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  no  need  to  ask.  Powis  is  yours.  Are 
you  going  to  Mrs.  Pynce  P  " 

"No  ma'am,"  Eleanor  struggled;  "Mr.  Ehys  has  made  me 
promise  to  go  to  his  class.     I  do  not  like  to  go  at  all ;  but  I  have 

promised."- "  You  will  like  to  go  next  time,"   said  Mrs. 

Caxton,  quietly.     And  she  said  no  more  than  that. 
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"  "Will  I  ?  "  thought  Eleanor,  as  she  rode  away.  But  if  there 
was  anything  harsh  or  troubled  in  her  mood  of  mind,  all  nature 
breathed  upon  it  to  soften  it.  The  trees  were  leafing  out  again ; 
the  meadows  brilliant  with  fresh  green  ;  the  soft  spring  aira 
wooing  into  full  blush  and  beauty  the  numberless  spring  flowers  ; 
every  breath  fragrant  with  new  sweetness.  Nothing  could  be 
lovelier  than  Eleanor's  ride  to  the  village  ;  nothing  more  sooth- 
ing to  a  ruffled  condition  of  thought ;  and  she  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Powlis's  door  with  an  odd  kind  of  latent  hopefulness  that  some- 
thing good  might  be  in  store  for  her  there. 

Her  strange  and  repugnant  feelings  returned  when  she  got 
into  the  house.  She  was  shown  into  a  room  where  several 
other  persons  were  sitting,  and  where  more  kept  momentarily 
coming  in.  Greetings  passed  between  these  persons,  very  frank 
and  cordial ;  they  were  all  at  home  there  and  accustomed  to 
each  other  and  to  the  business  ;  Eleanor  alone  was  strange,  un- 
wonted, not  in  her  element.  That  feeling,  however,  changed  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Ehys  came  in.  Where  he  was,  there  was  at  least 
one  person  with  whom  she  had  sympathy,  and  who  had  some 
little  degree  of  sympathy  with  her.  Eleanor's  feelings  were 
destined  to  go  through  a  course  of  discipline  before  the  meeting 
was  over. 

It  began  with  some  very  sweet  singing.  There  were  no 
books ;  everybody  knew  the  words  that  were  sung,  and  they 
burst  out  like  a  glad  little  chorus.  Eleanor's  lips  only  were 
mute.  The  prayer  that  followed  stirred  her  very  much.  It< 
was  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  heavenward  in  its  aspirations,  so 
human  in  its  humbleness,  so  touching  in  its  sympathies.  For 
they  reached  Tier,  Eleanor  knew  by  one  word.  And  when  the 
prayer  was  ended,  whatever  might  follow,  Eleanor  was  glad  she 
had  come  to  that  class-meeting. 

But  what  followed  she  found  to  be  intensely  interesting.  In 
words,  some  few  some  many,  one  after  another  of  the  persons 
present  gave  an  account  of  his  progress  or  of  his  standing  in  the 
Christian  life.  Each  spoke  only  when  called  upon  by  Mr.  Ehys  ; 
and  each  was  answered  in  his  turn  with  a  word  of  counsel  or  direc- 
tion or  encouragement,  as  the  case  seemed  to  need.  Sometimes 
the  answer  was  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  ;  but  always,  whatever 
it  were,  it  was  given,  Eleanor  felt,  with  singular  appositeness  to 
the  interests  before  him.  With  great  skill  too,  and  with  infinite 
sympathy  and  tenderness  if  need  called  for  it ;  with  sympathy 
invariably.  And  Eleanor  admired  the  apt  readiness  and  kindness 
and  wisdom  with  which  the  answers  were  framed ;  so  as  to 
suggest  without  fail  the  lesson  desired  to  be  given,  yet  so  suggest 
that  it  should  be  felt  by  nobody  as  an  imputation  or  a  rebuke. 
And  ever  and  again  the  little  assembly  broke  out  into  a  burst  of 
song,  a  verse  or  two  of  some  hymn,  that  started  naturally  from 
the  last  words  that  had  been  said.   Those  bursts  of  sons  touched 
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Eleanor.  They  were  so  plainly  heartfelt,  so  utterly  glad  in  their 
utterances,  that  she  had  never  heard  the  like.  No  dioir,  the 
best  trained  in  the  world,  could  give  such  an  effect  with  their 
voices,  unless  they  were  also  trained  and  meet  to  be  singers  in 
heaven.  One  of  the  choruses  pleased  Eleanor  particularly.  It 
was  sung  in  a  wild  sweet  tune,  and  with  great  energv.^ 

There's  balm  in  Gilead— 
To  make  the  wounded  whole. 
Tliere's  power  enough  in  Jesus 
To  save  a  sin-sick  soul. 

It  was  just  after  this  was  finished  that  Mr.  Rhys  in  his 
moving  about  the  room  came  and  stood  before  Eleanor.  He 
asked  her,  "  Do  you  love  Jesus  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  shame  and  sorrow  with  which 
Eleanor  answered,  "No." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  Christian  ?  " 

Eleanor  bowed  her  head. 

"  Do  you  iyiteyid  to  be  one  ?  " 
t  Eleanor  looked  up,   surprised  at  the  word,  and  answered, 
"If  I  can." 

_  ••  Do  you  think,"  said  he  very  tenderly,  "  that  you  have  a 
right  to  that  '  if,'  when  Jesus  has  said, '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I loill  give  you  rest '  P  "' 

He  turned  from  her  and  again  struck  the  notes  they  had 
been  singing. 

There's  balm  in  Gilead— 
To  make  the  wounded  whole. 
There's  power  enough  in  Jesus 
To  save  a  sin-sick  soul. 

The  closing  prayer  followed,  which  almost  broke  Eleanor's 
heart  in  two ;  it  so  dealt  with  her  and  for  her.  While  some 
of  those  present  were  afterwards  exchanging  low  words  and 
shakes  of  the  hand,  she  shpped  away  and  mounted  her  pony. 
_  She  was  in  dreadful  confusion  during  the  first  part  of  her 
ride.  Half  resentful,  half  broken-hearted.  It  was  the  last  time, 
she  said  to  herself,  that  ever  she  would  be  found  in  a  meeting 
like  that.  She  would  never  go  again;  to  make  herself  a 
mark  for  people's  sympathy  and  a  subject  for  people's  prayers. 
And  yet— surely  the  human  mind  seems  an  inconsistent  thing 
at  times, — the  thought  of  that  sympathy  and  those  prayers 
had  a  touch  of  sweetness  in  it,  which  presently  drew  a  flood 
of  tears  from  Eleanor's  eyes.  There  was  one  old  man  in 
particular,  of  venerable  appearance,  who  had  given  a  most 
dignified  testimony  of  faith  and  happiness,  whose  "  Amen !  " 
recurred  to  her.  It  was  uttered  at  the  close  of  a  petition  Mr, 
Ehys  had  made  in  her  favour  ;  and  Eleanor  recalled  it  now  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings.     Why  was  she  so  different  from 
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him  and  from  tlie  rest  of  tbose  good  people  ?  Slic  tnew  her 
duty  ;  vrby  was  it  not  done  ?  She  seemed  to  herself  more  hard- 
hearted and  evil  than  Eleanor  would  formerly  have  supposed  pos- 
sible of  her ;  she  bad  never  liked  herself  less  than  she  did  during 
this  ride  home.  Her  miud  was  in  a  rare  turmoil,  of  humiliation 
and  darkness  and  sorrow ;  one  thing  only  was  clear ;  that  she 
never  would  go  to  a  class-meeting  again  !  And  yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  she  was  on  the  whole  sorry  she  bad  gone 
once,  or  that  she  really  regretted  anything  that  bad  been  done 
or  said.  But  this  once  should  suffice  her.  So  she  went  along, 
dropping  tears  from  her  eyes  and  letting  Powis  find  bis  way  as 
he  pleased ;  which  he  was  quite  competent  to  do. 

By  degrees  her  eyes  cleared  to  see  how  lovely  the  evening 
was  falling.  The  air  sweet  with  exhalations  from  the  hedge- 
rows and  meadows,  yes  and  from  the  more  distant  bills  too ; 
fragrant  and  balmy.  The  cattle  were  going  home  from  the 
fields  ;  smoke  curled  up  from  a  hundred  chimney-tops  along  the 
hillsides  and  the  valley  bottom ;  the  evening  light  spread  here 
and  there  in  a  broad  glow  of  colour;  fair  snatches  of  light  were 
all  that  in  many  a  place  the  hills  and  the  bottom  could  catch. 
Every  turn  in  the  winding  valley  brought  a  new  combination  of 
wonderful  beauty  into  view ;  and  shadows  and  light ;  and  flower- 
fragrance,  and  lowing  cattle  along  the  way,  and  wreaths  of 
chimney  smoke ;  all  spoke  of  peace.  Could  the  spell  help 
reaching  anybody's  heart  ?  It  reached  Eleanor's  ;  or  her  mood 
in  some  inexplicable  way  soothed  itself  down  ;  for  when  she 
reached  the  farmhouse,  though  she  thought  of  herself  in  the 
same  humbled  forlorn  way  as  ever,  her  thought  of  the  clasB- 
!  meeting  had  changed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN     THE     SPEING. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 

It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  liveUer  emerald  twinlcies  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Eleanos  could  not  stay  away  from  the  Wednesday  meetings  at 
jMrs.  Powlis's  house.  In  vain  she  had  thought  she  would — she 
idetermined  she  would ;  when  the  day  came  round  she  found 
jherself  drawn  with  a  kind  of  fascination  towards  the  place. 
iShe  went ;  and  after  that  second  time  never  hesitated  at  all 
labout  it.     She  went  every  week. 

It  was  with  no  relief  to  her  mental  troubles  however.  She 
|.Ta3  sometimes  touched  and  moved;  often  indeed.  At  other 
,imea  she  felt  dull  and  hopeless.    Yet  it  soothed  her  to  go ;  and 
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she  came  away  generally  feeling  inspirited  with  hope  by  some- 
thing she  had  heard,  or  feeling  at  least  the  comfort  that  she  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  did  not  seem  to  bring 
her  much  more  comfort.  Eleanor  did  not  see  hovr  she  could  be 
a  Christian  while  her  heart  was  so  hard  and  so  full  of  its  own 
will.  She  found  it  perverse,  even  now,  when  she  was  wishing 
80  much  to  be  different.     What  hope  for  her  ? 

It  was  a  great  help,  that  during  all  this  time  Mrs.  Caxton  left 
her  unquestioned  and  uncounselled.  She  made  no  remarks 
about  Eleanor's  going  to  class-meeting  ;  she  took  it  as  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  ;  never  asked  her  anything  about  it  or  about  her 
liking  it.  A  contraiy  course  would  have  greatly  embarrassed 
Eleanor's  action  j  as  it  was  she  felt  perfectly  free,  unwatched, 
and  at  ease. 

The  spring  was  flushing  into  mature  beauty  and  waking  up 
all  the  flowers  on  the  hills  and  in  the  dales,  when  Eleanor  one 
afternoon  came  out  to  her  aunt  in  the  garden.  A  notable 
change  had  come  over  the  garden  by  this  time ;  its  comparatively 
barren-looking  beds  were  all  rejoicing  in  gay  bloom  and  sending 
np  a  gush  of  sweetness  to  the  house  with  every  stir  of  the  air 
that  wav.  From  the  house  to  the  river,  terrace  below  terrace 
eloped  down,  brimful  already  of  blossoms  and  fragrance.  The 
roses  were  making  great  preparations  for  their  coming  season  of 
festival ;  the  mats  which  had  covered  some  tender  plants  were 
long  gone.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  and  polyanthuses  and  primroses 
were  in  a  flush  of  spring  glory  now ;  violets  breathed  every- 
where ;  the  snowy -flowered  gooseberry  and  the  red-flowered 
currant,  and  berberry  with  its  luxuriant  yellow  bloom,  and  the 
almond,  and  a  magnificent  Magnolia  blossoming  out  in  the  arms 
of  its  evergreen  sister,  with  many  another  flower  less  known 
to  Eleanor,  made  the  garden  terraces  a  little  wilderness  of  love- 
liness and  sweetness.  Near  the  house  some  very  fine  auriculas 
in  pots  were  displaying  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
Mrs.  Caxton  was  busy,  with  one  or  two  people  to  help  her  and 
work  under  her  direction.  Planting  and  training  and  seed-sowing 
were  going  on  ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  place  moved  about 
among  her  floral  subjects  a  very  pleasant  representation  of  a 
rural  queen,  her  niece  thought.  Few  queens  have  a  more 
queenly  presence  than  Mrs.  Caxton  had ;  and  with  a  trowel  in 
hand  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  sceptre.  And  (cw  queens 
indeed  carry  such  a  calm  mind  under  such  a  calm  brow. 
Eleanor  sighed  and  smiled. 

"  Among  your  auriculas,  aunty,  as  usual !  " 
"  Among  everything,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.     "  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  do.     Don't  you  want  to  help,  Eleanor  ?     You  may  plant 
Gladiolus  bulbs — or  you  may  make  cuttings — or  you  may  c-o\V 
eeeds.     I  can  find  you  work." 
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•'  Aunty,  I  am  ffoing^  down  to  the  village." 

"  Oh,  it  is  Wednesday  afternoon  !  "  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  And 
she  came  close  up  to  her  niece  and  kissed  her,  while  one  hand 
was  full  of  bulbs  and  the  other  held  a  trowel.  "  Well,  «to,  my 
dear.     Not  at  peace  yet,  Eleanor  ?  " 

There  was  so  tender  a  tone  in  these  last  words  that  Eleanor 
could  not  reply.  She  dashed  away  without  makintr  any  answer ; 
and  all  along  the  way  to  Plassy  she  was  every  now  and  then 
repeating  them  to  herself.     •'  Not  at  peace  yet,  Eleanor  ?  " 

She  was  in  a  tender  mood  this  afternoon  ;  the  questions  and 
remarks  addressed  to  the  other  persons  in  the  meeting  frequently 
moved  her  to  tears,  so  that  she  sat  with  her  hand  to  her  brow 
to  hide  the  watering  eyes.  She  did  not  dread  the  appeal  to 
herself,  for  Mr.  Khys  never  asked  her  any  troublesome  ques- 
tions—never anything  to  which  she  had  to  make  a  troublesome 
answer;  though  there  might  be  perhaps  matter  for  thought  in 
it.  He  had  avoided  anything,  whether  in  his  asking  or  reply- 
ing, that  would  give  her  any  difficulty  there,  in  the  presence  of 
others, — whatever  it  might  do  in  her  own  mind  and  in  secret. 
To-day  he  asked  her,  "  Have  you  found  peace  yetp  " 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  What  is  the  state  of  your  mind — if  you  could  give  it  in  one 
word  ?  " "  Confusion." 

"  What  is  it  confused  about  ?  Do  you  understand— clearly— 
the  fact  that  vou  are  a  sinner — vrithout  excuse  ?  " 

'Fully!"' 
_  *  Do  you  understand— clearly— that  Christ  has  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  GodP" 

— "  Yes  ;  I  understand  it." 

'  Is  there  any  confusion  in  your  mind  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  Lord  will  receive  you— forsaking  your  sins,  and 
trusting  in  Him  to  pardon  and  save  you  P  " 

"  No— I  see  that." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  condition  besides  those 
two  P  " "  No." 

"  Why  do  you  not  accept  them  P  "  Eleanor  raised  her  eyes 
with  a  fechng  almost  of  injustice.     "  I  cannot !  "  she  said. 

"That  makes  no  difference.     God  never  gives  a  command 

that  cannot  with  His  help  be  fulfilled.     There  was  a  man  once 

,  brought  to  Jesus— carried  by  four  men ;  he  was  palsied,  and 

j  lay  on  a  litter  or  bed,  unable  to  move  himself  at  all.     To  this 

man  the   Lord    said,    'Arise,   take  up  thy   bed,   and  walk." 

Suppose  he  had  looked  up  and  said,  '  I  cannot !  '  " 

Eleanor  struggled  with  herself.  Was  this  fair  P  Was  it  a 
jarallel  case  ?  She  could  not  tell.  She  kept  silence.  Mr. 
Llhys  went  on,  with  tones  subdued  to  great  gentleness. 

"  My  friend,  Jesus  invites  to  no  empty  board— to  no  cold 
p2 
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receptioQ.  On  His  part  all  is  ready ;  the  unreadiness  lies^some. 
■where  with  you,  or  the  invitation  would  be  accepted.  In  your 
case  it  is  not  the  bodily  frame  that  is  palsied  ;  it  is  the  heart ; 
and  the  command  comes  to  you,  sweet  as  the  invitation, — '  Give 
it  to  me.'  If  you  are  entirely  willing,  the  thing  is  done.  If  it 
be  not  done,  it  is  because,  somewhere,  you  are  not  willing— or 
do  not  believe.  If  you  can  trust  Jesus,  as  that  poor  man  did, 
you  may  rise  up  and  stand  upon  your  feet  this  very  hour. 
♦  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  '  he  asked  of  the  blind 
man  whom  he  cured." 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant.    And  again  as  he  turned     « 
away   from   her,  Mr.   Ehys  broke    out   with    the    song,  that 
Eleanor  thought  would  break  her  heart  in  twain  this  time, — 

How  lost  was  my  condition 

Till  Jesus  made  me  whole  ; 
There  is  but  one  physician 
Can  cure  a  sin-sick  soul. 

There's  balm  in  Gilead, 

To  make  the  wounded  whole. 
There's  power  enough  in  Jesus 
To  save  a  sin-sick  soul. 

Eleanor  had  been  the  last  one  spoken  to;  the  meeting  soon 
was  ended,  and  she  was  on  her  way  home ;  but  so  broken- 
spirited  and  humiliated  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
herself.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  was  not  luilling — or  that 
she  wanted  faith— or  that  there  was  some  secret  corner  of 
rebellion  in  her  heart  ?  It  humbled  her  wonderfully  to  think  it. 
And  yet  she  could  not  disprove  the  reasoning.  God  could  not 
be  unfaithful ;  and  if  there  were  not  somewhere  on  her  part  a 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions,  surely  peace  would  have  been 
made  before  now.  And  she  had  thought  herself  all  this  while  a 
subject  for  pity,  not  for  blame  ;  nay,  for  blame  indeed,  but  not 
in  this  regard.  Her  mouth  was  stopped  now.  She  rode  homo 
broken-hearted;  would  not  see  Mrs.  Caxton  at  supper;  and 
spent  the  evening  and  much  of  the  night  in  weeping  and  self- 
searching.  They  were  very  downcast  days  that  followed  this 
day.  Mrs.  Caxton  looked  at  her  anxiously  sometimes ;  never 
interfered  with  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  there  was  preaching  at  Glanog, 

and  the  family  went  as  usual.     Eleanor  rode  by  herself,  going 

■    and  coming,  and  held  no  communication  with  her  aunt  by  the 

way.     But  late  at  night,  some  time  after  Mrs.  Caxton  had  gone 

to  bed,  a  white-robed  figure  came  into  her  room  and  knelt  down 

by  the  bedside.     "Is  that  you,  Eleanor?" "Aunt  Caxton, 

it's  all  gone !  "——"What  ?" "  My  trouble.     I  came  to  tell 

vou.     It's  all  gone.     I  am  so  happy  1" "  How  is  it,  my  dear 

child  ?" "  When  Mr.  Ehys  was  preaching  to-night,  it  all  came 

to  me;    I  saw  everything    clearly.     I   saw    how   Jesus   loves 
sinners.     I  saw  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  myself  to  Him 
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and  He  would  do  everytbinp.  I  see  bow  sins  are  forgiven  tbrougb 
His  blood  ;  and  I  trust  in  it,  and  I  am  sure  mine  are ;  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  bad  begun  a  new  life,  Aunt  Caxton  !  "  Eleanor's  tears 
flowed  like  summer  rain.  Mrs.  Caxton  rose  up  and  put  ber 
arms  round  ber.  "  Tbe  Lord  be  praised !"  she  said.  "  I  was 
waiting  for  tbis,  Eleanor." 

"Aunt  Caxton,  I  bad  been  trying  and  tbinking  to  make 
myself  good  first.  I  tbougbt  I  was  unwortby  and  unfit  to  be 
Cbrist's  servant ;  but  now  I  see  that  I  can  be  notbing  but 
unwortby,  and  only  He  can  make  me  fit  for  anytbing :  so  I  give 
up  all,  and  I  feel  tbat  He  will  do  all  for  me.  I  am  so  bappy !  I 
was  so  blind  before  !  " 

Mrs.  Caxton  said  little ;  sbe  only  rejoiced  witb  Eleanor  as 
tenderly  as  if  sbe  bad  been  ber  own  motber.  Tbougb  tbat  is 
speaking  very  coolly  on  tbe  present  occasion.  Mrs.  Powle  bad 
never  sbowed  ber  daughter  so  mucb  of  tbat  quality  in  ber  life, 
as  Eleanor's  aunt  sbowed  now. 

Tbe  breakfast  next  morning  was  unusually  quiet.  Happiness 
does  not  always  make  people  talkative.  "  How  do  you  do  my 
love?"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  when  they  were  left  alone.  "After 
being  up  half  the  night  ?" 

"  More  fresh  than  I  have  felt  for  a  year,  Aunt  Caxton.  Did  you 
hear  that  nightingale  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  heard  him.     I  listened  to  him  and  thought  of  you." 

"  He  sang — I  cannot  tell  you  what  his  song  sounded  like  to 
me.  Aunt  Caxton.  I  could  almost  have  fancied  there  was  an. 
angel  out  there." 

"  There  were  a  gecat  many  rejoicing  somewhere  else.  "What 
glory  to  think  of  it !  "  They  were  silent  again  till  near  the  end  of 
breakfast ;  then  Mrs.  Caxton  said, — "  Eleanor,  I  shall  be  engaged 
the  whole  of  this  morning.  This  afternoon,  if  you  will,  I  will 
go  with  you  into  the  garden." 

"  This  afternoon  is  Wednesday,  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  So  it  is.  Well,  before  or  after  you  go  to  the  village,  I  want 
you  to  dress  some  dishes  of  flowers  for  me — will  you  P  " 

"  With  great  pleasure,  ma'am.  And  I  can  get  some  hawthorn 
blossoms,  I  know.     I  will  do  it  before  I  go,  ma'am." 

Was  it  pleasant,  that  morning's  work  ?  Eleanor  went  out 
early  to  get  her  sprays  of  May  blossoms ;  and  in  the  tender 
beauty  of  the  day  and  season  was  lured  on  and  on,  and  tempted 
to  gather  other  wild  bits  of  loveliness,  till  she  at  last  found  her 
hands  full,  and  came  home  laden  with  tokens  of  where  she  had 
been.  "  O'er  the  muir,  amang  the  heather,"  Eleanor's  walk  had 
gone  ;  and  her  basket  was  gay  with  gorse  and  broom  just  opening ; 
but  from  grassy  banks  on  her  way  she  had  brought  the  bright 
blue  speedwell,  and  clematis  and  bryony  from  the  hedges,  and 
from  under  them  wild  hyacinth  and  white  campion  and  crane's- 
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bill  and  primroses  ;  and  a  meadow  she  had  passed  over  gave  her 
one  or  two  pretty  kinds  of  orchis,  with  daisies  and  cowslips,  and 
grasses  of  various  kinds.  Eleanor  was  drcssiug  these  in  flower 
baskets  and  dishes  in  the  open  gallery  that  overlooked  the  mea- 
dows, when  Mrs.  Caxton  passing  through  on  her  own  busineso 
stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  her. 

"  All  those  from  your  walk,  my  dear  !  Do  you  not  mean  to 
apply  to  the  garden  ?  " 

"Aunty,  I  could  have  a  great  many  more  if  I  could  have  gone 
into  the  woods — but  my  walk  did  not  lie  that  way.  Yes,  I 
am  going,  into  the  garden  presently,  when  I  have  ordered  these 
dishes  well.     "Where  are  they  to  go,  Aunt  Caxton  ?  " 

"  Some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another.  You  may  leave 
them  here,  Eleanor,  when  they  are  done,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
them.     Shall  I  have  the  garden  flowers  cut  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  if  you  please !" 

Mrs.  Caxton  stood  a  moment  longer  watching  Eleanor,  the 
pretty  work  and  the  pretty  worker ;  the  confusion  of  fair  and 
sweet  things  around  her  and  under  her  fingers,  witli  the  very 
fine  and  fair  human  creature  busy  about  them.  Eleanor's  face 
was  gravely  happy,  more  bright  than  Mrs.  Caxton  had  ever 
seen  it,  very  much  of  kin  to  the  flowers.  She  watched  her  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  nearer  to  kiss  Eleanor's  forehead.  The 
flowers  fell  from  the  fingers  while  the  two  exchanged  a  look  of 
mute  sympathy ;  then  on  one  part  and  on  the  other,  business 
went  forward. 

Eleanor's  work:  held  her  all  the  morning.  For  after  the  wild 
beauties  had  been  disposed  to  her  mind,  there  was  another  turn 
with  their  more  pretentious  sisters  of  the  garden.  Azaleas  and 
honeysuckles,  lilies  of  the  valley,  hyacinths  and  pomponium 
lilies,  with  Scotch  roses  and  white  broom  and  others,  made 
superb  floral  assemblages  out  of  doors  or  in  ;  and  Eleanor  looked 
at  her  work  lovingly  when  it  was  done. 

So  went  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  Eleanor's  ride  in  the 
afternoon  was  a  fit  continuation.  May  was  abroad  in  the  burst- 
ing leaves  as  well  as  in  opening  flowers  ;  the  breath  of  Eden 
seemed  to  sweep  down  the  valley  of  Plassy.  Ay,  there  is  a  par- 
tial return  to  the  lost  paradise  for  those  whom  Christ  leads 
thither,  even  before  we  get  to  the  everlasting  hills. 

Eleanor  this  day  was  the  first  person  addressed  in  the  meeting. 
It  had  never  happened  so  before.  But  now  Mr.  Rhys  asked  her 
first  of  all,  "  How  do  you  do  to-day  ?  " 

Eleanor  looked  up  and  answered,  "  Well,  and  all  changed." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  was  when  you  were  preaching  last  night.  It  all  came  to 
ine._  I  saw  my  mistake,  when  you  told  about  the  love  of  Christ 
to  sinners.     I  saw  I  had  been  trying  to  make  myself  good." 
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"  And  hon-  is  it  now  ?  " "  Now,"  said  Eleanor,  loobino:  up 

again  with  full  eyes, — "  I  will  know  nothing  but  Christ."  The 
murmur  of  thanksgirino;  heard  from  one  or  two  voices  brought 
her  head  down.  It  had  nearly  overcome  her.  But  she  con- 
trolled herself,  and  presently  went  on  ;  though  not  daring  to 
look  agaui  mto  Mr.  Hhys's  face,  the  expression  of  whose  eyes  of 
gladness  was  harder  to  meet  than  the  spoken  thanksgivings. 
"I  see  I  have  nothing,  and  am  nothing,"  she  said.  "  I  see  that 
Christ  is  all,  and  will  do  all  for  me.  I  wish  to  be  His  servant. 
All  is  changed.  The  very  hills  are  changed.  I  never  saw  such 
colours  or  such  sunlight,  as  I  have  seen  as  I  rode  along  this 

afternoon." ''  A  true  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.     "  It  has 

been  often  said,  that  the  eye  sees  what  the  eye  brings  the 
means  of  seeing  ;  and  the  love  of  Christ  puts  a  glory  upon  all 
nature  that  far  surpasses  the  glory  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  changed 
world,  for  those  who  know  that  love  for  the  first  time  !  Friends, 
most  of  us  profess  to  have  that  knowledge.  Do  we  have  it  so 
that  it  puts  a  glory  on  all  the  outer  world,  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live  and  walk  and  attend  to  our  business  ?  " 

"  It  does  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  venerable  old  man  whom 
Eleanor  had  noticed  ; — "  it  does  to  me.  Praise  the  Lord !  " 
Instead  of  any  other  answer  they  broke  out  singing, — 

Oh,  how  happy  are  they 

Who  the  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  up  their  treasure  above. 

Tongue  can  never  express 

The  sweet  comfort  and  peace 
Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love. 

"  The  way  to  keep  that  joy,"  said  Mr.  Ehys,  returning  to 
Eleanor,  "  and  to  know  more  of  it,  is  to  take  every  succeeding 
step  in  the  Christian  life  exactly  as  you  took  the  first  one  :  in 
self-renunciation,  in  entire  dependence.  As  ye  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  Him.  It  is  a  simple  and 
humble  way,  the  way  along  which  the  heavenly  light  shines. 
Do  everything  for  Christ — do  everything  in  His  strength  ; — and 
you  will  soon  know  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him.  Blessed  be  His  name !  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint, 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  speaker  made  a  personsi'l  applica- 
tion here,  with  reference  to  himself;  but  after  that  there  was 
no  more  said  directly  to  Eleanor.  The  subject  went  round  the 
circle,  receiving  the  various  testimony  of  the  persons  there. 
Eleanor's  heart  gave  quick  sympathy  to  many  utterances,  and 
took  home  with  intent  interest  the  answering  counsels  and 
remarks,  which  in  some  instances  were  framed  to  put  a  guard 
against  self-deception  or  mistake.  One  or  two  of  her  neighbours, 
when  the  exercises  were  over,  came  and  took  her  hand,  with  a 
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warm  simple  expression  of  feeling  wliicli  made  Eleanor's  heart 
hot ;  and  then  she  rode  home. 

*'  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  ?  "  said  her  aunt. 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  think  that  room  -where  wo  meet  is  the 
pleasantest  place  in  the  world !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  chapel  at  Glanog?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    I  believe  that  is  as  good,  or  better." 

"  Are  you  too  tired  to  go  out  again  ?  " 

"  ]N"ot  at  all.     Who  wants  me  P  " 

•*  Nanny  Croghau  is  very  sick.  I  have  been  with  her  all  the 
afternoon,  and  Jane  is  going  to  sit  up  with  her  to-night ;  but 
Jane  cannot  go  yet." 

"  She  need  not.    I  will  stay  there  myself.    I  like  it,  aunt." 

"Then  I  will  send  for  you  early  in  the  morning." 

Nanny  Croghan  lived  a  mile  or  two  from  the  farmhouse. 
Eleanor  walked  there,  attended  by  John,  with  a  basket.  The 
place  was  a  narrow  dell  between  two  uprising  hills  covered  with 
heather  ;  as  wild  and  secluded  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
poor  woman,  who  lived  there  alone,  was  dying  of  lingering 
disease.  John  delivered  the  basket,  and  left  Eleanor  alone  with 
her  charge  and  the  mountains.  It  was  not  a  night  like  that  she 
had  spent  by  the  bedside  of  her  old  nurse's  daughter.  Nanny 
was  dying  fast,  and  she  needed  something  done  for  her  con- 
stantly. Through  all  the  hours  of  the  darkness  Eleanor  was 
kept  on  the  watch  or  actively  employed  in  administering  medi- 
cine, or  food,  or  comfort.  For  when  Nanny  wanted  nothing 
else,  she  wanted  that.  "  Tell  me  something  I  can  fix  my  mind 
on  to,"  she  would  say.  "  It  seems  slipping  away  from  me,  like. 
And  then  I  gets  cold  with  fear."  Eleanor  was  new  at  the 
business ;  she  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  Bible  with  her,  and 
she  could  find  none  in  the  house  ;  "  her  sister  had  been  there," 
Nanny  said,  "  and  had  carried  it  away."  Eleanor  was  obliged 
to  draw  on  the  slender  stores  of  her  memory  ;  and  to  make  the 
most  of  those,  she  was  obliged  to  explain  them  to  Nanny,  and 
go  them  over  and  over,  and  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  make  her 
rest  upon  each  clause  and  almost  each  word  of  a  verse.  There 
were  some  words  that  surely  Eleanor  became  well  acquainted 
with  that  night.  For  Nanny  could  sleep  very  little,  and  when 
she  could  not  sleep  she  wanted  talking  incessantly.  Eleanor 
urged  her  to  accept  the  promises,  and  she  would  have  the  peace. 
"  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him." 

*'  Ay,  but  I  never  did  fear  Him,  you  see— 'till  a  bit  agone ;  and 
now  it's  all  fear.     I  fear  furder'n  I  can  see." 

"  Nanny,  Nanny,  the  blood  of  Christ  will  take  all  that  fear 
away,  if  only  you  will  trust  in  it.  He  shed  it  for  you — to  pay 
your  debts  to  j  ::itice.  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  him." 
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Nanny  did  not  know  exactly  what  so  big  a  word  as  condem- 
nation meant,  and  Eleanor  was  obliged  to  explain  it ;  then  what 
was  meant  by  being  "in  Christ."  Towards  morning  Nanny 
seemed  somewhat  soothed,  and  fell  into  a  doze.  Eleanor  went 
to  the  cottage-door  and  softly  opened  it,  to  see  how  the  night 
went. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  fair  over  the  hills,  the  tops  of  which 
showed  the  unearthly  brightness  of  coming  day.  It  took 
Eleanor's  eyes  and  thoughts  high  upward.  Oh,  for  the  night  of 
darkness  to  pass  away  from  this  weary  earth !  Down  in  the 
valley  the  shadows  lay  thicker ;  how  thick  they  lay  about  the 
poor  head  just  now  resting  in  sleep.  How  thick  they  lay,  but 
a  day  or  two  ago,  upon  Eleanor  herself !  Now  she  looked  up. 
The  light  was  flushing  upon  the  mountain-tops  every  moment 
stronger.  The  dewy  scents  of  the  May  morning  were  filling  the 
air  with  their  nameless  and  numberless  tokens  of  rich  Nature's 
bounty.  The  voice  of  a  cataract,  close  at  hand,  made  merry 
down  the  rocks,  along  with  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  wood- 
pecker, and  titmouse.  And  still,  as  Eleanor  stood  there  and 
looked  and  listened,  the  rush  and  the  stir  of  sweet  life  grew 
more  and  more  ;  the  spring  breeze  wakened  up  and  floated  past 
her  face,  bringing  the  breath  of  the  flowers  fresher  and  nearer ; 
and  the  hill-tops  ever  kindled  into  more  and  more  glow.  "  It  is 
Spring !  and  it  is  Day  !  "  thought  Eleanor,  "and  so  it  is  in  my 
heart.  The  darkness  is  gone  ;  the  light  is  like  that  light, — 
promising  more  ;  my  life  is  full  of  a  sweetness  I  never  knew. 
Surely  this  month  shall  be  the  month  of  months  to  me  for  ever. 
Oh,  for  this  day  ! — oh,  for  this  morning — to  waken  over  all  the 
world ! " 

She  stood  there,  for  Nanny  still  slept,  till  the  sunbeams 
struck  the  hills  and  crept  down  the  sides  of  them  ;  and  till  John 
and  Jane  came  in  sight  round  the  angle  of  the  road.  John  had 
brought  the  pony  to  take  Eleanor  home,  and  a  few  minutes' 
ride  brought  her  there.  Morning  prayers  were,  however,  done 
before  Eleanor  could  refresh  herself  with  cold  water  and  a 
change  of  dress.  When  she  came  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
Mrs.  Caxton  had  stepped  out  on  some  business ;  and  in  her 
place,  sitting  alone  with  a  book,  Eleanor  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  Mr.  Hhys. 

He  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  her,  but  rose  up  and  gave 
her  a  very  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  stirred  up  the  wood 
fire ;  which.  May  morning  though  it  was,  the  thick  walls  of  the 
old  stone  house  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  made 
,  useful  and  agreeable.  In  silence  and  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
Mr.  Ehys  laid  the  logs  together,  so  that  a  fresh  blaze  sprang 
up ;  then,  after  a  remark  upon  the  morning,  he  went  back  to 
his  book.     Eleanor  sat  down,  also  silent,   feeling  very  much 
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delighted  to  see  liim  there,  and  to  think  that  they  would  hav<? 
his  company  at  breakfast ;  but  not  at  all  inclined,  nor  indeed 
competent,  to  open  a  conversation.  She  looked  into  the  fire 
and -^rondered  at  the  turns  that  had  brought  about  this  meeting; 
wondered  over  the  past  year  of  her  life  ;  remembered  her  long- 
ing for  the  "  helmet  of  salvation  "  which  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Ehys  had  begun  ;  and  sang  for  joy  in  her  heart  that  now 
she  had  it.  Yes,  it  was  hers,  she  believed  ;  a  deep  rest  and 
peace  had  taken  place  of  craving  and  anxiety,  such  as  even 
now  disturbed  poor  dying  Nanny.  Eleanor  felt  very  happy,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  care  for  her.  The  fire  burned  beautifully. 
"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  looking  up  from  his  book, 
"  I  was  not  aware  till  last  night  that  you  lived  with  Mrs, 
Caxton."  A''ery  odd,  Eleanor  thought — most  people  would  have 
found  out ;  however,  slie  took  it  simply.     "  I  am  her  niece." 

"  So  I  find, — so  I  am  glad  to   find.     I  can  wish  nothing 

better  for  any  one,  in  that  kind,  than  to  be  connected  with 
Mrs.  Caxton." 

He  sat  with  his  finger  between  the  leaves  of  his  book,  and 
Eleanor  again  wondered  at  the  silence,  till  Mrs.  Caxton  came 
in.  It  was  not  very  flattering — but  Eleanor  was  not  troubled 
with  vanity ;  she  dismissed  it  with  a  thought  compounded  of 
good-humour  and  humility.  At  breakfast  the  talk  went  on 
pretty  briskly ;  it  was  all  between  the  other  two,  and  left  her  on 
one  side,  yet  it  was  good  enough  to  listen  to  it.  Eleanor  was 
well  satisfied.  Mr.  Ehys  was  the  principal  talker ;  he  was 
telling  Mrs.  Caxton  of  different  people  and  things  in  the  course 
of  his  labours  ;  which  constantly  gave  a  reflex  gleam  of  light 
upon  those  labours  themselves  and  upon  the  labourer.  Uncon- 
sciously, of  course,  and  merely  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
but  it  was  very  interesting  to  Eleanor,  and  probably  to  Mrs. 
Caxton  ;  she  looked  so.   At  last  she  turned  to  her  niece.    "  How 

did  you  leave  Nanny  ?  " "  A  little  easier  towards  morning, 

I  think  ;  at  least  she  went  to  sleep,  which  all  the  night  she 
could  not  do." 

"  Nor  you  neither." "  Oh,  that's  nothing.     I  don't  mind 

that  at  all.     It  was  worth  watching,  to  see  the  dawn." 

•'  Was  the  woman  in  so  much  pain  P  "  Mr.  Ehys  asked. 

"No  ;  not  bodily.     She  was  uneasy  in  mind." 

*'  In  what  way  ?  " "  Afraid  of  what  lies  before  her  ;  seeing 

dimly,  if  at  all." 

"Was  she  comforted  by  what  you  told  herP" "  I  had 

very  little  to  tell  her,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  I  had  no  Bible ;  I  had 
forgotten  to  take  it ;  and  hers  was  gone.  I  had  to  get  what  I 
could  from  memory,  for  I  did  not  like  to  give  her  anything  but 
the  Mords  of  the  Bible  itself  to  ground  hope  upon." 

•'  Yes,  but  a  good  warm  testimony  of  personal  experience, 
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coming  from  the  heart,  often  goes  to  the  heart.  I  hope  you 
tried  that." 

Eleanor  had  not;  she  was  silent.  The  testimony  she  had 
given  in  the  class-meeting  somehow  she  had  been  shy  of  utter- 
ing unasked  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  woman.  "Was  that  humility 
— or  something  else  ?  Again  Sir.  Ehys  had  done  for  her  what 
he  so  often  did  for  her  and  for  others — probed  her  thoughts. 

"  It  is  a  good  plan,"  said  j\Irs.  Caxton,  "  to  have  a  storehouse 
in  one's  memory  of  such  things  as  may  be  needed  upon  occa- 
sion ;  passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns  ;  to  be  brought  out 
when  books  are  not  at  hand.  I  was  made  to  learn  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  Bible  when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  I  have  often  made  a 
practice  of  it  since  ;  and  it  always  comes  into  play." 

"  I  never  set  myself  lessons  to  get  by  heart,"  said  Mr.  Ehys. 
"I  never  could  learn  anything  in  that  way  ;    or,  perhaps,  I 

should  say,  I  never  liked  to  do  it.     I  never  did  it." "  What 

is  your  art,  then  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  looking  curious. 

"  No  art.  It  is  only  that  when  anything  impresses  itself 
strongly  on  my  feelings,  the  words  seem  to  engrave  themselves 
in  my  memory.  It  is  an  unconscious  and  purely  natural  opera- 
tion." Eleanor  remembered  the  multitudinous  quoting  of  the 
Bible  she  had  at  different  times  heard  from  Mr.  Ehys,  and 
again  wondered  mentally.  All  that,  all  those  parts  of  the 
Bible,  he  had  not  set  himself  to  study,  but  had  felt  them  into 
his  memory !  They  had  been  put  in  like  gold  letters,  with  a 
hot  iron.     "  Where  is  this  woman?  "  Mr.  Ehys  went  on. 

"  She  lives  alone,  in  the  narrow  dell  that  stretches  behind 
Bengarten  Castle,  and  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  it  from 
here.  Do  not  go  there  this  morning  ;  you  want  rest,  and  it  is 
too  far  for  you  to  walk.  I  am  going  to  take  you  into  my  garden, 
to  see  how  my  flowers  go." 

"  Won't  you  take  me  into  your  dairy  ?  " 

"If  you  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  smiling. 

"  I  like  it  exceedingly.  It  is  something  like  a  musical  box  to 
me,  Miss  Powle,  to  see  Mrs.  Caxton's  cheese-making.  It 
soothes  my  nerves,  the  noiseless  order  of  everything.  Do  you 
know  that  wonderful  cheese-house,  where  they  stand  in  ranks 
like  yellow  millstones  ?  I  never  can  get  over  my  surprise  at 
going  in  there.     Certainly  we,  as  a  nation,  are  fond  of  cheese." 

"You  think  so  because  you  are  not,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "It 
is  too  late  for  the  dairy  to-day.  You  shall  give  me  help  in  my 
garden,  where  I  want  it." 

"  I  imderstand,"  said  Mr.  Ehys.  "  But  it  is  my  business  to 
make  flowers  grow  in  the  Lord's  garden,  wherever  I  can.  I  wish 
I  could  do  more  of  that  gardening  work !  " 

Eleanor  gave  a  quick  glance  up  at  the  speaker.  His  brow 
rested  on  his  hand  for  the  moment ;  she  noticed  the  sharply 
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drawn  lines  of  tbe  face,  the  thin  cheeks,  the  complexion,  which 
all  witnessed  to  orcr-work  already  attempted  and  done.  The 
brow  and  eyes  were  marked  with  lines  of  watching  and  fatigue. 
It  was  but  a  glance,  and  Eleanor's  eyes  went  down  again,  with 
an  additional  lesson  of  unconscious  testimony  carried  deep 
home.  This  man  lived  as  he  talked.  The  good  of  existence 
was  not  one  thing  in  his  lips  and  another  in  his  practice. 
Eleanor  looked  at  her  plate  with  her  heart  burning.  In  her 
old  fancy  for  studying,  or  at  least  reading  hands,  she  had 
noticed,  too,  in  her  glance  the  hand  on  which  the  head  rested— 
and  with  surprise.  It  was  almost  a  feminine  hand  in  make, 
with  long,  slim  fingers ;  white  withal,  and  beautifully  cared  for. 
Certain  refinements  were  clearly  necessary  to  this  man,  who 
was  ready  to  plunge  himself  into  a  country  of  savages  neverthe- 
less, where  all  the  refinement  would  be  his  own.  To  some 
natures  it  would  be  easier  to  part  with  a  hand  altogether  than 
to  forego  the  necessity  of  having  it  clean.  This  was  one.  And 
he  was  going  to  give  himself  up  to  Polynesia  and  its  practices. 
Eleanor  eat  with  the  rest  of  her  breakfast  and  swallowed  with 
her  tea  the  remembered  words  of  the  apostle,  —  "  But  what 
things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ." — 
"  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  faithful." — Eleanor's  heart 
swelled.     Tears  were  very  near. 

After  breakfast  a  large  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  her 
aunt  and  Mr.  Rhys  in  the  garden,  as  Mrs.  Caxton  had  said ; 
and  very  busy  they  were.  Eleanor  was  not  asked  to  join  them, 
and  she  did  not  choose  to  volunteer ;  she  watched  them  from 
the  house.  They  were  very  honestly  busy,  planting  and  re- 
moving and  consulting,  in  real  garden  work  ;  yet  it  was  mani- 
fest their  minds  had  also  much  more  in  common  in  matters  of 
greater  interest :  they  stood  and  talked  for  long  intervals  when 
the  flowers  were  forgotten.  They  were  very  near  each  other, 
those  two,  evidently,  in  regard  and  mutual  confidence,  and 
probably  mutual  admiration  also.  It  was  very  strange  Eleanor 
should  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  till  to-day.  And 
yet,  why  should  she  ?  She  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ehys  to  her  aunt  in  any  of  her  stories  of  Wiglands. 

He  was  away  all  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  and  came 
back  again  late,  a  tired  and  exhausted  man.  He  said  nothing, 
except  to  officiate  at  family  prayers ;  but  Eleanor  was  delighted 
that  he  was  to  spend  the  night  at  the  farm,  and  they  would 
have  him  at  breakfast.  Only  to  see  him  and  hear  him  talk  to 
others,  only  the  tones  of  his  voice,  brought  up  to  her  everything 
that  was  good,  and  strong,  and  pure,  and  happy.  He  did  not 
jeem  inclined  to  advance  at  all  upon  their  Wiglands  acquaint* 
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ance.  He  made  no  allusion  to  it.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
Eleanor  thought  that  there  was  more  reserve  in  his  manner 
towards  her  than  he  had  showed  there.  No  matter.  With  Mrs. 
Caxton  he  was  very  much  at  home,  and  she  could  study  him  at 
her  ease  all  the  better  for  not  talking  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

WITH      THE      BASKET. 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilhng  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  ^een, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

"Mbs.  Caxton,"  said  Mr.  Ehys  the  next  morning,  when  half 
the  breakfast  had  been  passed  in  silence,  '*  have  you  such  a 
thinof  as  a  microscope  in  the  house  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Only,  that  I  have  suddenly  discovered  myself  to  be  very 
ignorant,  in  a  department  of  knowledge  where  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  proper  to  be  otherwise.  I  have  been  reading 
a  book  on  some  of  the  forms  of  life  which  are  only  to  be  known 
through  the  help  of  glasses  ;  and  I  find  there  is  a  world  there  I 
know  nothing  about.     That  book  has  made  a  boy  of  me." 

"  How?"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  smiling. 

"  You  think  I  always  retain  more  or  less  of  that  character ! 
Well — it  has  made  me  doubly  a  boy  then ;  in  my  eagerness  to 
put  myself  to  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  desire  to  see 
something  new  on  the  other.  Miss  Powle,  have  you  ever  studied 
the  invisible  inhabitants  of  pools,  and  ponds,  and  seaweeds  ?" 

•'Not  at  all,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  You  do  not  know  much  more  than  the  names,  then,  of  In- 
fusoria, Hotifera,  and  Pedunculata,  and  such  things  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  the  names — except  Infusoria.     I  hope  they 

are  better  than  they  sound." "  If  the  accounts  are  true, 

Mrs.  Caxton,  the  world  that  we  do  not  see,  because  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  organs,  is  even  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
•world  that  we  do  see.  Perhaps  it  seems  so  because  of  the 
finiteness  of  our  own  powers.  But  I  never  had  a  single  thing 
give  me  such  a  view  of  the  infinite  glory  of  God,  as  one  of  the 
things  detailed  in  that  book — one  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
microscope." 

"  His  glory  in  creation  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  More  than  that — There  is  to  be  sure  the  infiniteness  of 
■wisdom  and  of  power,  that  makes  your  brain  dizzy  when  you 
think  of  it ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  moral  glory  also." 
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"  What  was  the  thing  that  struck  you  so  much  F"  Eleanor 
inquired. 

_ "  It  was  a  little  fellow  that  lives  in  the  water.  He  is  not 
bigger  than  the  diameter  of  the  slenderest  needle— and  that  is 
saying  as  much  as  I  can  for  his  size.  This  fellow  builds  himself 
a  house  of  bricks,  which  he  makes  himself;  and  under  his  head 

he  carries  a  little  cup  mould  in  which  the  bricks  are  made." 

"Mr.  Ehys,"  said  Eleanor,    "I  am  wondering  what  is   the 
slenderest  needle  of  your  acquaintance  !" 

"  No,"  said  he  laughing.  "  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  seen  my 
mother  hem  thin  rufBes  of  muslin  ;  and  you  know  with  what 
sort  of  a  needle  that  should  be  done." 

"Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  "it  is  inconceivable !" 
Mrs.  Caxton  did  not  make  much  answer,  and  the  conversation 
turned.  After  breakfast,  and  after,  as  Eleanor  judged,  they 
had  been  a  good  while  in  the  dairy,  the  two  went  out  together 
in  the  car.  Eleanor  supposed  it  was  to  visit  Nanny  ;  and  so  she 
found  when  her  aunt  came  home.  "I  knew  he  would  go," 
said  Mrs.  Caxton;  "and  then  we  made  another  call.    Nanny 

is  hopeful,  and  comfortable  ;  but  the  other Mr.  Ehys  came 

away  very  much  agitated.     He  is  not  fit  for  it.     I  wish  I  could 
keep  him  from  work  for  a  few  weeks.     It's  the  best  economy. 
But  I  will  keep  him  here  as  long  as  I  can,  at  least." 
"Is  he  going  to  stay  here?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  not  comfortably  situated  in  the  village  ;  and 
now  I  will  have  him  at  the  farm,  I  hope,  till  he  goes.  °I  shall 
trust  you  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh  in  his  room,  Eleanor. — No, 
my  dear ;  Jane  will  stay  with  Nanny  to-night." 

So  Mr.  Rhys  stayed  at  the  farm,  and  certainly  wanted  for  no 
comfort  that  the  mistress  of  it  could  secure  to  him.  Neither 
did  Eleanor  neglect  the  flowers.  Mr.  Ehys  made  his  home 
there,  and  went  out  to  his  preaching  and  visiting  and  teaching 
as  vigorously  as  ever ;  and  was  often  a  tired  man  when  he  came 
home.  Nevertheless  he  gained  ground,  to  Mrs.  Caxton's  great 
satisfaction.  He  grew  stronger,  and  was  less  often  a  silent, 
prostrated,  done-over  member  of  their  little  circle.  At  first  he 
was  very  often  that.  But  when  he  felt  well  he  was  exceedingly 
social  and  conversational ;  and  the  Plassy  farmhouse  had  never 
been  so  pleasant,  nor  the  evenings  and  mornings  and  meal-times 
so  full  of  interest.  In  all  which  however  Mrs.  Caxton  thought 
Eleanor  took  a  very  quiet  part.  "  You  do  not  do  your  share, 
Eleanor,"  she  said  one  day  ;  "you  are  becoming  nothing  of  a 
talker ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  you  had  a  tongue  once.  Has 
religion  made  you  silent,  my  dear  P" 

"No,  aunty,"  said  Eleanor  laughing  ;  "  but  you  forget — you 
have  somebody  else  to  talk  to  now." 
"  I  am  sure,  and  so  have  you." 
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"  No,  ma'am — Mr.  Ehys  does  not  talk  to  me  generally." 

'•  I  would  return  good  for  evil,  then  ;  and  not  silence  for 
Bilence." 

"  I  can't,  aunty.  Don't  you  know,  there  are  some  people  that 
have  a  sort  of  quieting  effect  upon  one  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  did  upon  me,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  lihys  would  be  shocked  if  he  knew  the 
effect  of  his  presence." 

One  morning  Mrs.  Caxton  asked  Mr.  Ehys  at  breakfast  if  he 
had  leisure  to  unpack  a  bos  for  her.  He  said  yes,  with  great 
alacrity  ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  had  the  box  brought  in.  "What  is 
it?"  said  Mr.  Ehys  as  he  began  his  work.  "Am  I  to  take  care 
of  china  and  glass — or  to  find  gardener's  plants  nicely  done  up 
— or,  best  of  all,  books  ?" 

"  I  hope,  something  better  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Mr.  E,hys, 
taking  out  one  and  another  and  another  carefully  wrapped-up  bit 
of  something.     "  Curiosity  can  go  no  further!" 

He  stopped  unpacking,  and  took  the  wrapping  papers  off  one 
or  two  odd-looking  little  pieces  of  brass ;  paused, — then  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  Mrs.  Caxton  ! — " 

"  Well  ?"  said  that  lady  smiling. 

"  It  is  just  like  you !  I  might  have  known  the  other  morning 
what  all  that  talk  would  end  in." 

Mrs.  Caxton  smiled  in  silence,  and  the  gentleman  went  on 
with  his  unpacking  ;  with  added  zeal  and  tenderness  now,  it  was 
evident.  It  stood  full  in  view  at  last,  an  exquisitely  made  and 
mounted  microscope  of  one  of  the  best  London  makers.  Now 
was  Mr.  Ehys  in  his  element ;  and  proved  how  justly  he  had 
declared  himself  a  hoy.  He  got  the  microscope  all  into  place 
and  arranged,  and  then  set  himself  to  find  out  its  powers  and 
method  of  management.  There  were  some  prepared  objects 
sent  with  the  instrument,  which  gave  him  enough  to  work  with; 
and  over  them  he  was  in  an  absorbed  state  for  hours ;  not 
selfishly,  however,  for  he  allowed  Eleanor  to  take  her  full  share 
of  the  pleasure  of  looking,  when  once  he  had  brought  objects 
into  view.  At  last  he  broke  off  and  hurried  away  to  an  engage- 
ment. The  next  day  at  breakfast,  Eleanor  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  be  asked  if   she  would  take  a  walk.      "Now?" 

said  Eleanor.     "  You  mean  immediately  after  breakfast?" 

■'  It  is  the  only  time  I  have  to-day.  All  the  time  before  dinner, 
I  have  ;  but  I  supposed  we  should  want  the  whole  of  it.  I  am 
going  after  objects  for  the  microscope — and  I  thought  it  would 
be  selfish  to  go  alone.     Besides,  we  may  help  one  another." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,"  said  Eleanor  laughing  ;  "  but 

don't  expect  any  help  of  me  ;  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  finding 

jjout  such  places  as  you  want." "  I  fancy  I  know  those  better 
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than  you  do.     Miss  Powie,  a  small  basket  would  be  desirable  tc 
bold  phials  of  water." 

"  And  phials." "  I  will  take  care  of  those." 

Much  amused,  and  a  little  excited,  Eleanor  made  ready  for 
the  walk,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  basket  at  least  proved  help- 
ful. It  was  bright  and  early  when  they  set  out.  Among  those 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  dew  was  not  off  the  fields  yet,  while 
the  air  was  freshly  sweet  from  roses  and  wild  thyme,  and  prim- 
roses lingering,  and  numberless  other  sweet  things  ;  for  hedge- 
row and  meadow  and  mountain-side  were  gay  and  rich  with  a 
multitude  of  flowers.  There  was  a  mingling  of  shadow  and 
sunshine  too,  at  that  early  time  in  the  morning  ;  and  as  the  two 
walkers  passed  along  they  were  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  ia 
the  other.  _  There  was  little  conversation  at  first.  Mr.  Ehys 
.  went  not  with  a  lingering  step,  but  as  if  with  some  purpose  to 
reach  a  definite  locality.  Eleanor  was  musing  to  herself  over 
the  old  walks  taken  with  Julia  by  her  present  companion  ;  never 
but_  once  Eleanor's  walking  companion  till  now.  How  often 
Julia  had  gone  with  him ;  what  a  new  and  strange  pleasure  it 
was  for  herself;  and  how  oddly  life  changes  about  things  ;  that 
the  impossible  thing  at  Wiglands  should  be  possible  at  Plassy. 
— — "  What  sort  of  places  are  you  looking  for,  Mr.  Ehys?"" 
Eleanor  inquired  at  last. 

"  All  sorts  of  places,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  All  sorts  at  least 
of  wet  places.  But  I  know  nothing  about  it,  you  know,  except 
what  I  have  read.  They  say,  wherever  water  is  found,  some  or 
other  species  of  these  minute  wonders  may  be  met  with ;  stand- 
ing pools,  and  rivers,  and  ditches  all  have  them ;  and  some 
particularly  beautiful  are  to  be  found  in  bog  water ;  so  with,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  think,  a  not  very  commendable  impatience, 
I  am  pointing  my  steps  towards  a  bog  that  I  know— in  the  wish 

to  get  some  of  the  best  first." "  That  is  being  very  impatient," 

said  Eleanor,  laughing.     "  I  should  be  satisfied  with  almost 
anything,  for  the  first." 

"  So  you  will  very  probably  have  to  be.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  of  accomplishing  my  design.  Am  I  walking  too  fast  for 
you  in  the  meanwhile  P  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  thinking,  Mr.  Rhys,  how  we  are  to  bring 
home  the  bog  water  when  we  have  found  it."  In  answer  to 
which,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  thence 
and  deposited  in  his  basket  one  after  another  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  little  phials,  all  duly  corked.  Eleanor  was  very  muck 
amused."     And  what  is  this  stick  to  do,  that  you  wanted  mo 

to  bring  ?  " "  You  will  see." 

The  bog  was  reached  in  due  time,  after  a  walk  over  a  most 
delicious  country,  for  the  most  part  new  to  Eleanor.  Water 
was  found,  though  not  exactly  with  the  conditions  Mr.  Ehys 
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desired ;  however,  a  phial  of  it  was  dipped  up,  corked,  and 
marked.  Then  they  retraced  their  steps  partially,  diverf^iuw 
right  and  left.  Just  the  right  sort  of  pool  was  found  at  last ; 
covered  with  duck-weed.  Here  Mr.  l\hys  stopped  and  tied  one 
of  the  phials  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  With  this  he  dipped  water 
from  the  surface,  then  he  dipped  from  the  bottom ;  he  took 
from  one  side  and  from  another  side,  where  there  was  sunshine 
and  where  there  was  shade  ;  pouring  each  dipping  into  a  fresh 
pliial,  while  Eleanor,  in  a  great  state  of  amusement,  corked  and 
labelled  each  as  it  was  filled.  At  last  it  was  done.  Mr.  Ehya 
filled  his  last  phial,  looked  at  Eleanor's  face,  and  smiled. 
"  You  do  not  think  much  is  going  to  come  of  all  this  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  Eleanor.     "  At  least  I  hope  so." "  I 

know  it.  Look  through  that."  He  put  a  pocket  lens  into 
her  hand  and  bade  her  survey  one  of  the  phials  with  it.  Elea- 
nor's scepticism  fled.  That  something  was  there,  in  pretty 
active  life,  was  evident.     Somethings.     The  kinds  were  plural. 

"  It  was  like  Mrs.  Caxton,  to  order  this  lens  with  the 
microscope,"  Mr.  Rhys  went  on.  "  I  suppose  she  made  her 
order  general — to  include  everything  that  would  be  necessary 
for  a  naturalist  in  making  his  observations, — I  not  being  a 
naturalist.     Did  you  ever  see  the  '  Bundle '  of  Helig?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  it  is." 

"  '  Bundle  '  or  '  Bandel ' — I  do  not  know  how  it  got  the  name, 
I  am  sure ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  corruption  of  something. 
Would  you  like  to  go  a  little  out  of  your  way  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  judge  better  than  I,  Mr.  Ehys  ! "  Eleanor  said, 
with  her  full,  rich  smile,  which  that  gentleman  had  not  often 
seen  before.  He  answered  it  with  his  own  very  peculiar  one, 
sober  and  sweet. 

"  I  will  take  so  much  responsibility.  You  ought  not  to  come 
80  near  and  miss  it." 

Turning  from  the  course  of  their  return  way,  they  followed 
a  wild  woody  dell  for  a  little  distance ;  then  making  a  sudden 
angle  with  that,  a  few  steps  brought  them  in  sight  of  a  water- 
fall. It  poured  over  a  rocky  barrier  of  considerable  height,  the 
face  of  which  was  corrugated,  as  it  were,  with  great  projecting 
ridges  of  rock.  Separated  of  necessity  by  these,  the  waters  left 
the  top  of  the  precipice  in  four  or  five  distinct  bands  or  ribands 
of  bright  wave  and  foam,  soon  dashed  into  whiteness  ;  and 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fall  at  last  found  their  way  all 
together ;  which  they  celebrated  with  a  rush  and  a  dance,  and  a 
sparkle  and  a  roar  that  filled  all  the  rocky  abyss  into  which  they 
plunged.  The  life,  the  brightness,  the  peculiar  form,  the  wild 
surroundings,  of  this  cataract  made  it  a  noted  beauty.  In  front 
of  it  the  rocks  closed  in  so  nearly  that  spectators  could  only 
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look  at  it  throuf^Ii  a  wild  narrow  gap.  Above,  beyond  the  top 
of  the  fall,  the  waving  branches  could  be  seen  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  water ;  to  reach  which 
was  a  mere  impossibility,  unless  by  taking  a  very  long  way 
round.  At  the  foot,  the  waters  turned  ofF  suddenly  and  sought 
their  course  where  the  eye  could  not  follow  them. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  the  shout 
of  those  glad  waters.  Mr.  Ehys  leaned  against  the  rock,  and 
looked  at  them  so  motionless  that  more  than  once  the  eye  of 
Eleanor  went  from  them  to  him  with  a  little  note-taking.  When 
at  last  he  turned  away  and  they  got  back  into  the  stillness  of 
the  glen,  he  asked  her,  "  How  looking  at  such  a  thing  made  her 
feelP" 

"  Nothing  but  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  think,"  said  Eleanor ; 
"  but  a  great  deal  of  both  those."  Then  as  he  still  remained 
silent,  she  went  on, — "  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Ehys,  I  think  my 
mental  eye  is  only  beginning  to  get  educated.  I  used  always  to 
enjoy  natural  beauty,  but  I  think  it  was  in  a  superficial  kind  of 
way.  Since  I  have  been  at  Plassy — and  especially  since  a  few 
weeks  back — all  nature  is  much  more  to  me  than  it  was." 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  so,"  he  said.  "  Nature  without  and  nature 
within  are  made  for  each  other  ;  and  till  the  two  are  set  to  the 
same  key,  you  cannot  have  a  good  tune.     There  is  a  fellow  who 

is  in  pretty  good  order !     Do  you  hear  that  blackbird  ?  " 

"Sweet!"  said  Eleanor.  "And  what  is  that  other  note — 
•  chee,  chee,  chee,'  so  many  times  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  green  wren." "  You  are  sometJiing  of  a  natu- 
ralist, Mr.  Ehys,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Not  at  all !  no  more  than  my  acquaintance  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Caxton  makes  me  a  philosopher." 

Eleanor  wanted  to  ask  what  looking  at  the  cataract  made 
Jdm  think  of;  but  as  she  had  told  her  aunt,  Mr.  Ehys  exercised 
a  sort  of  quieting  influence  over  her.  No  natural  audacity,  of 
which  she  had  an  innocent  share,  remained  to  her  in  his  com- 
pany. She  walked  along  in  demure  silence.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  the  sun  was  now  growing  warm,  and  the  two  had  walked 
not  a  few  good  miles  that  morning ;  which  also  has  a  quieting 
influence.  Eleanor  queried  with  herself  whether  all  the  bright 
part  of  the  walk  were  over.  "  I  think  it  is  time  we  varied  our 
attention,"  said  Mr.  Ehys,  breaking  silence.  "  We  have  been 
upon  one  class  of  subjects  a  good  while,  suppose  we  try  another. 

Don't  you  want  to  rest?  " "  I  am  not  tu-ed, — but  I  have  no 

objection." 

"  You  are  not  easily  tired  ?  " "  Not  about  anything  I 

like." 

"  You  have  struck  a  great  secret  of  power  and  usefulness," 
he  said,  gravely.  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  bank  ? — it  is  dry, 
and  it  is  pleasant." 
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It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  find  a  spot  in  all  their 
way  that  would  not  have  been  pleasant ;  and  from  this  bank 
they  looked  over  a  wide  rich  valley  bordered  with  hills.  Itwa3 
not  the  valley  where  the  farmhouse  of  Plassy  stood,  with  its 
meadows  andtriver  ;  this  was  different  in  its  features,  and  more- 
over some  miles  distant.  Eleanor  and  Mr.  IRhys  sat  down  on 
the  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  which  gave  both  shade  and 
rest.  It  was  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods,  and  a  blackbird  was 
again  heard  saluting  them. 

"Now  if  you  want  refreshment,"  said  Mr.  Khys,  "  I  can  give 
it  to  you ;  but  only  of  one  kind." 

"  I  don't  know — I  should  say  of  several  kinds,"  said  Eleanor, 

looking  into  the  basket ;  "  but  the  quality  doubtful." "  Did 

you  think  I  meant  that  1 "  Eleanor  laughed  at  the  earnest 
gravity  of  this  speech.  "  Mr.  Rhys,  I  saw  no  other  refreshment 
you  had  to  offer  me  ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  want  any — more  than 
I  am  taking." 

"  I  was  going  to  offer  it  to  you  of  another  kind,  but  there  is 
no  kind  like  it.     What  is  your  way  of  reading  the  Bible  ?  " 

"I  have  no  particular  '  way,'  "  said  Eleanor,  in  some  surprise. 
"I  read  several  chapters  a  day — or  at  least  always  a  chapter  at 
morning  and  another  at  evening.     What  '  way '  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There  are  a  great  many  ways  ;  and  it  is  good  to  use  them 

aU  at  different  times.  But  what  way  would  be  good  for  a  half- 
hour's  refreshment  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  have  no  way 
but  the  one." 

"  Yes,  but  we  should  not  have  seen  the  '  Bandel '  of  Helig,  if 
we  had  not  turned  aside  to  look  at  it ;  and  you  would  not  have 
heard  the  blackbird  and  the  wren,  perhaps,  unless  you  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  them.  I  suppose  we  have  missed  a  million 
of  other  things  for  want  of  looking." 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  could  not  look  at  everything  all  along  these 
miles  of  our  way,"  said  Eleanor,  her  smile  breaking  forth  again. 

"  Very  true.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  go  but  a  very  little 
way,  we  can  examine  all  around  us.  Have  you  a  Bible  with 
you  ?  " "  No  ;  I  never  carry  one." 

"  I  am  better  off  than  you.  Let  us  try  a  little  of  this — the 
first  chapter  of  Romans.  Will  you  read  the  first  verse,  and 
consider  it  ?  "  He  handed  her  his  Bible,  and  Eleanor  read — 
"'Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God.'  " 

"  What  do  you  find  there  ?  "  said  her  companion. 

"  Not  much.  This  verse  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  opening  or 
introduction  to  the  rest.     Paul  tells  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is." 

"  And  what  docs  he  say  he  is  ?  " "  A  servant  of  Jesus 

Christ." 

q2 
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•'  I'ou  tliink  that  is  '  not  much  ?  '  " 

*'  Certainly  it  is  much,  in  itself;  but  here  I  took  it  for  a  mere 

statement  of  fact." '•  But  what  a  fact.      A  servant  of  Jesus 

Christ !  Only  that!  Do  you  know  what  a  fact  that  is  ?  What 
is  it  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  '  Without  ■staitinpfor  the 
answer,  which  was  not  ready,  Mr.  E,hys  rose  up  from  his  seat 
and  began  an  abstracted  exploration  of  the  bit  of  woodland  at 
the  edge  of  which  they  had  been  sitting ;  wandering  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  and  stooping  now  and  then  to  pluck  a  flower 
or  a  fern,  or  to  examine  one,  apparently  too  full  of  his  thoughts 
to  be  quiet.  Eleanor  heard  him  sometimes  and  watched  him 
when  she  could  ;  he  was  very  busy.  She  wished  he  would  give 
some  of  his  thoughts  to  her.  "  I  thought  you  wanted  rest,  Mr. 
Hhys,"  she  said,  boldly,  when  she  got  a  chance.  "  Please  sit 
dov\u  here,  and  take  it  along  with  your  other  refreshment." 

He  smiled  and  came  immediately  with  a  bunch  of  Myosotis 
in  his  hand,  wliich  he  threw  into  Eleanor's  lap  ;  and  turning  to 
her  he  repeated  very  seriously  his  question. 

"  What  is  it  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  little,"  said  Eleanor,  timidly.  "  I  am  only  just 
beginning  to  learn." 

"You  know  the  words  bring  for  our  refreshment  only  the 
meaning  that  we  attach  to  them — except  so  far  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  answering  our  prayers,  and  endeavours  shows  us  new 
meaning  and  depth  that  we  had  not  known  before," 

"  Of  course — but  I  suppose  I  know  very  little.  These  words 
convey  only  the  mere  fact  to  me." 

"  Let  us  weigh  the  words.  A  servant  is  a  follower.  Christ 
said,  '  If  a  man  serve  me,  let  hiva.  follow  me.'  " 

"  Yes  ;   I  know." "  A  follower  must  know  where  his 

master  goes.     How  did  Christ  walk?  " 

"  He  went  about  doing  good." 

"  He  did  ;  but  mark,  there  are  different  ways  of  doing  that. 
Get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  young  man  who  kept 
all  the  commandments  from  his  youth,  was  not  following 
Christ ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  pinch  he  turned  his  back  upon 
him." 

"  How  then,  Mr.  Ilhys  ?    You  mean  heart-following?  " 

"  That  is  what  the  Lord  means.  Look  here — Paul  says  in 
the  ninth  verse, — '  Whom  I  serve  tuith  my  spirit  in  the  gospel.' 
Following  cannot  have  a  different  end  in  view  from  that  of 
the  person  followed.  And  what  was  Christ's  ? — '  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work.'  Are 
we  servants  of  Christ  after  that  rule.  Miss  Powle  ?  " 

The  question  had  a  singular  intonation,  as  if  the  questioner 
^ere  charging  it  home  upon  himself.  Yet  Eleanor  knew 
he  could  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  she  could  not : 
she  sat  silent  without  looldng  up.    The  old  contrast  of  character 
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recurred  to  her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  own  had  changed 
BO  much.  She  hung  over  the  book,  while  her  companion  half- 
abstractedly  repeated,  "  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me.'     That  makes  a  way  of  life  of  great  simplicity." 

"  Is  it  always  easy  to  find  ?  "  ventured  Eleanor. 

"  Very  ! — if  his  will  is  all  that  we  desire." 

"  But  that  is  a  very  searching,  deep  question." 

"Let  it  search,  then.  'My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him — .' 
1^0  matter  what  that  may  be.  Miss  Powle  ;  our  choice  lies  in 
this — that  it  is  His  will.  And  as  soon  as  we  set  our  hearts  upon 
one  or  the  other  particular  sort  of  work,  or  labour  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  even  upon  any  given  measure  of  success 
attending  our  efforts,  so  that  we  are  not  willing  to  have  him 
reverse  our  arrangements, — we  are  getting  to  have  too  much 

will  about  it." Eleanor  looked  up  with  some  effort.     "  You 

are  making  it  a  great  matter  to  be  a  true  servant  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Rhys." 

"  Would  you  have  it  a  little  matter?  "  he  said,  with  a  smile 
of  great  sweetness  and  brightness.  "  Let  the  Lord  have  all !  ' 
He  was  among  us  '  as  one  that  serveth,'  amid  discouragements 
and  disappointments,  and  abuse  ;  and  he  has  warned  us  that 
the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  It  is  not  a  little  thing 
to  be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ !  " 

"  Now  you  are  getting  out  of  the  general  into  the  particular." 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  a  '  minister '  is  but  a  servant ;  what  we  call 
a  minister  is  but  in  a  more  emphatic  degree  the  servant  of  all. 
The  rules  of  service  are  the  same  for  him  and  for  others.  Let 
us  look  at  another  one.     Here  it  is — in  John " 

And  the  fingers  that  Eleanor  had  watched  the  other  morning, 
and  with  which  she  had  a  curious  association,  came  turning 
over  the  leaves.  "  '  Ye  call  me  Master,  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say 
well;  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  liave 
done  to  you.'  One  thing  is  plain  from  that,  Miss  Eleanor, — we 
arc  not  to  consider  ourselves  too  good  for  anything." 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  but  I  suppose  that  does  not  forbid  a 
just  judgment  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  in  respect  of  their 
adaptations  and  qualifications  ?  " 

"  Yes  it  does,"  he  said  quickly.  "  The  only  question  is,  has 
the  Lord  put  that  work  in  your  hands  ?  If  he  has,  never  ask 
whether  your  hands  are  the  right  ones.  He  knows.  "What  our 
Lord  stooped  to  do,  well  may  we  !  "  Eleanor  dared  not  say  anj 
more ;  she  knew  of  what  he  was  thinking  ;  whether  he  had  a 
like  intuition  with  respect  to  her  thoughts  she  did  not  know, 
and  would  not  risk  them  any  nearer  discovery.  '•  There  is 
another  thing  about  being  a  servant  of  Christ,"  he  presently 
went  on  ;  "it  insures  some  kind  and  degree  of  persecution." 
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"  Do  Tou  think  so,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  in  these  days  ?  VTay, 
it  is  thought  praiseworthy  and  honourable,  is  it  not,  through  all 
the  land,  to  be  good,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  to  fulfil 
the  reqirements  of  religion?  Does  anybody  lose  respect  or 
liking  from  such  a  cause  ?  " 

"  No.  But  he  suffers  persecution.  My  dear  friend,  vrhat  are 
the  '  requirements  of  religion  ?  '  We  are  just  considering  them. 
Can  you  remember  a  servant  of  Christ,  such  as  we  have  seen  the 
name  means,  in  your  knowledge,  whom  the  world  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  ?  "  Eleanor  was  silent.  "'Eemeraber  the  word 
that  I  said  unto  j^ou,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 
If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  j'ou ;  if 

they  liave  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.' " 

"  But  in  these  days,  Mr.  Rhys?  "  said  Eleanor  doubtfully. 

"  I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  are  of  the  world  the  world  will 
love  his  own.  I  know  no  other  way  of  securing  that  result 
'  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,'  Jesus  said,  '  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.* 
And  it  is  declared  elsewhere,  that  all  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  Can  you  remember  any 
instance  to  the  contrary  ?  "  Eleanor  looked  up  and  gave  Mr. 
Hhys  a  good  view  of  her  honest  eyes  ;  the}''  looked  very  intent 
now,  and  somewhat  sorrowful.     "  Mr.  E-hys,  except  in  Plassy,  I 

do  not  know  such  a  person  as  you  ask  me  about." "Is  it 

possible  !  "  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Ehys,  I  was  thinking  the  servants  of  Christ  have  good 
need  of  that  '  helmet  of  salvation  '  I  used  to  wish  for." 

"  Well,  they  have  it,"  he  said  bi-ightly.  "  '  If  any  man  shall 
serve  me,  let  him  follow  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also 
my  servant  he.'  That  is  the  end  of  all.  But  there  is  another 
point  of  service  that  occurs  to  mc.  We  have  seen  that  we  must 
not  please  ourselves.  I  recollect  that  in  another  place,  Paul  says, 
that  if  he  pleased  men  he  would  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  point  where  he  and  the  world  would  come  in  contact 
of  opposition." 

"  But  I  thought  we  ought  to  please  everybody  as  much  as 
we  could?  " 

He  smiled,  put  his  hand  over,  and  turned  two  or  three  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  which  she  kept  open  at  the  first  of  Ivomans,  and 
pointed  to  a  word  in  the  fifteenth  chapter.  "  Let  every  one  of 
us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good,  to  cdificaticn." 

"  There  is  your  limit,"  said  he.  "  So  far  thou  raayest  go,  but 
no  further.  And  to  do  that,  you  will  find  requires  quite  suffi- 
ciently that  you  should  not  please  yourself.  And  now  how  shall 
we  do  all  this  ? — how  shall  we  be  all  this  ?  " 

"  You  are  asking  the  very  question  !  "  said  Eleanor,  gravely. 

"  Wc  must  come  to  the  root  and  spring  of  all  this  service  and 
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foUovring — ifc  id  our  love  of  the  Lord  Liruself.  That  will  do  it 
and  nothing  else  will.  '  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ.'" 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Eleanor,  with  some  difficulty  commanding 
her  voice — "suppose  one  is  deficient  in  that  very  thing  ?  suppose 
one  wants  that  love  ?  " 

"Ay  !  "  he  said,  looking  into  her  face  with  his  eyes  of  light, 
*'  suppose  one  does  ;  what  then  ?  " 

Eleanor  could  not  bear  them ;  her  own  eyes  fell.  "  "What  is 
one  to  do  ?  "  Mr.  Ehys  had  risen  up  before  he  answered,  in  his 
deliberate  accents,  " '  Seek  Him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars 
and  Orion,  and  turnetn  the  shadow  of  night  into  morning.'  "  He 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  before  Eleanor  ;  then  went  off  upon 
a  rambling  search  through  the  wood  again,  seeming  to  be  busy 
with  little  things  in  his  way.  Eleanor  sat  still.  After  a  little, 
he  came  and  stood  before  her  with  a  bunch  of  ferns  and  Melic 
grass  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  he  was  ordering  in  his  hands 
as  he  spoke.  "  The  effect  of  our  following  Christ  in  this  way. 
Miss  Powle,  will  be,  that  we  shall  bear  testimony  to  the  world 
that  He  is  our  Eng,  and  what  sort  of  a  king  he  is.  We  shall 
proclaim  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  We  shall  have  the  invisible  army  of  angels  for  our 
fellow-servants  and  co-workers  ;  and  we  shall  be  passing  on  with 
the  whole  redeemed  world  to  the  day  of  full  triumph  and  final 
restoration  ;  when  Christ  will  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints 
and  to  be  admired  in  them  that  believe — because  our  testimony 
among  you  was  believed.  But  now  our  business  is  to  give  the 
testimony."  He  walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  before 
Eleanor  for  some  minutes,  in  a  thoughtful,  abstracted  way. 
Eleanor  felt  his  manner  as  much  as  his  words  ;  the  subject  had 
clearly  gone  home  to  himself.  She  felt  both  so  much  that  she 
did  not  like  to  interrupt  the  silence,  nor  to  look  up.  At  last  he 
stopped  again  before  her  and  said  in  quite  a  different  tone, 

"  What  are  the  nest  words.  Miss  Powle  ?  " "  '  Called  to  be 

an  apostle.* " 

"We  shall  not  get  home  to  dinner,  if  we  go  into  that,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"  You  have  preached  a  sermon  to  me,  Mr.  Rhys." 

"  I  do  that  very  often  to  myself,"  he  answered. 

"  To  yourself,"  said  Eleanor. 

"Yes.     Nobody  needs  it  more." 

"  But  when  you  have  so  much  real  preaching  to  do,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  the  last  thing  you  would  wish  to  do  in  private, 
at  other  times." 

"For  that  very  reason,  I  need  to  have  a  sermon  always 
ready,  and  to  bs  ahvays  ready  myself.  Now,  let  us  get  home 
and  look  at  our  '  rotifera,'  if  we  have  any." 
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However,  there  was  to  be  no  microscopical  examination  that 
morning. 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

They  had  gone  but  half  a  mile  further  homeward  when  their 
course  was  again  stopped.  They  came  up  with  a  man  and  a 
horse  ;  the  horse  standing  still,  the  man  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  At  first  they  thought  it  was  a  case  of  drunkenness, 
for  the  face  of  the  man  was  very  red,  and  he  was  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  himself ;  but  they  were  soon  convinced  it  was 
sudden  illness,  not  intoxication,  which  was  the  matter.  He  had 
fallen  from  his  horse  evidently,  and  now  was  not  unconscious, 
but  in  great  pain ;  the  red  in  his  face  alternating  with  sudden 
changes  of  colour.  Apparently  his  condition  was  that  of  a 
small  farmer  or  upper  farm  servant,  who  had  been  overtaken  on 
some  business  errand  by  this  attack  of  severe  sickness.  His 
horse  stood  quietly  beside  him.  "  This  is  no  case  for  a  lancet," 
said  Mr.  E,hys,  after  making  a  slight  examination.  "It  calls 
for  greater  skill  than  mine.  How  will  you  do  P  I  must  take 
the  horse  and  ride  for  it.  But  the  first  thing  is  to  find  where  I 
ought  to  go — if  I  can — "  For  this  information  he  sought  in  the 
man's  pockets  ;  and  found  presently  a  pocket-book,  with  one  or 
two  bills  which  gave  the  name  he  wanted.  It  was  a  name  not 
unknown  to  Mr.  Rhys,  and  let  him  know  also  the  direction  in 
which  he  must  ride  ;  not  towards  the  valley  of  Plassy.  *'  What 
will  you  do.  Miss  Powle  ? — will  you  be  afraid  to  find  your  way 
home  alone  ?  " 

"  I  will  stay  here  till  you  come  back." 

"  "Will  you  ?  But  I  may  be  gone  some  time — and  I  must  tell 
you,"  he  said  gravely,  "  the  man  is  very  ill." 

"  There  is  the  more  reason,  then,  I  am  sure.  I  will  stay  and 
do  anything  for  him  I  can,  Mr.  Rhys.  You  go  ;  I  will  stay 
here."  Mr.  Rhys  said  nothing  more,  though  Eleanor  felt  sure 
from  his  face  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  her  conclusion.  He 
mounted  the  horse  immediately. 

"  I  will  send  help  from  the  way  if  I  can,  though  I  doubt 
it ;  the  way  is  lonely,  till  I  get  almost  there." 

He  rode  off  at  a  sharp  pace,  and  Eleanor  was  left  quite 
alone.  Her  attention  came  back  to  the  sick  person  at  her  ieet. 
So  near  the  light-hearted  pleasure  of  ten  minutes  ago  had  been 
to  pain  and  death  !  And  Mr.  Rhys's  sermon  was  nearer  still. 
The  first  thing  to  consider  was,  what  she  could  do  for  the  man. 

He  had  fallen,  and  lay  on  the  grass  in  the  broad  sunshine. 
The  sun  had  mounted  high  now  ;  its  beams  fell  hot  and  full  om 
the  sufferer's  face.  At  a  little  distance  was  a  grove  of  oaks  and 
beeches,   and   good  shelter;  but  Eleanor's  strength  could  not 
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move  tlie  man  tbitlier  ;  lie  was  a  great,  tliick-set,  burly  fellow. 
Yet  it  was  miserable  to  see  tbe  sua  beating  upon  his  face  where 
the  sweat  of  pain  already  stood.  Eleanor  went  to  the  wood, 
and  with  much  trouble  and  searching  managed  to  find  or  break 
off  two  or  three  sticks  of  a  few  feet  in  length.  She  planted 
these  for  a  frame  near  the  sick  man's  head,  and  spread  her  light 
summer  shawl  over  them  to  make  a  screen.  It  was  a  light 
screen  ;  nevertheless,  much  better  than  nothing.  Then  Eleanor 
kneeled  down  by  the  man  to  see  what  more  she  could  do.  Eed 
and  pale  changed  fast  and  fearfully  upon  his  face  ;  big  drops 
stood  on  the  brow  and  cheeks.  Eleanor  doubted  whether  he 
were  conscious,  he  lay  so  still.  She  took  her  pocket-handker- 
chief to  wipe  the  wet  brow  ;  a  groan  answered  her  at  that.  It 
startled  her,  for  it  was  the  first  sound  she  had  heard  the  sick 
person  utter.  Putting  down  her  face  to  receive  if  possible  some 
intimation  of  a  wish,  she  thought  he  said  or  tried  to  say  some- 
thing about  "  drink."  Eleanor  rose  up  and  sought  to  recollect 
where  last  and  nearest  she  had  seen  water.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance behind ;  a  little  spring  that  had  crossed  their  footway 
with,  its  own  bright  track.  Then  what  could  she  bring  some 
in  ?  The  phials  !  Quick  the  precious  pond  water  and  bog 
water  was  poured  out,  with  one  thought  of  the  nameless  trea- 
sures for  Mr.  Rhys's  microscope  that  she  was  spilling  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  Eleanor  took  the  basket  again  and  set  off  on  the 
backward  way.  She  was  in  a  hurry,  the  sun  was  warm,  the 
distance  was  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile ;  by  the  time  she  had 
found  the  stream  and  filled  her  phials,  and  retraced  again  her 
steps  to  where  the  sick  man  lay,  she  was  heated  and  weary, 
for  every  step  was  hurried  with  the  thought  of  that  suffering 
which  the  water  might  alleviate.  This  was  pure,  sparkling, 
good  water  with  which  the  phials  were  now  filled.  But  when 
Eleanor  got  back  to  him,  the  man  could  not  open  his  lips  to 
take  it.     She  feared  he  would  die,  and  suddenly. 

It  was  a  wild  uncultivated  place  they  were  in.  No  signs  of 
human  liabitation  were  to  be  seen,  except  far  up  away  on  a 
hillside  in  the  distance,  where  smoke  went  up  from  a  farm- 
bouse  or  some  sort  of  a  house  ;  towards  which  Eleanor  looked 
with  earnest  longiugs  that  the  human  help  which  was  there 
could  be  brought  within  available  distance.  It  was  greatly  too 
far  for  that.  How  soon  would  Mr.  Ehys  be  back  ?  Impossible 
to  say  ;  she  could  not  tell  what  length  of  road  he  might  have  to 
travel ;  and  the  man  seemed  dying !  Eleanor  knelt  down 
again,  and  with  the  precious  contents  of  one  of  the  phials 
bathed  the  brow  and  the  lips  that  she  thought  would  never 
return  to  their  natural  colour  again.  She  did  it  perseveringly  ; 
it  was  all  she  could  do  ;  perhaps  it  gave  comfort.  But  Eleanor 
grew  tired,    and    felt    increasingly  lonely  and   desirous   that 
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some  one  should  come.  No  one  did  come  by  tliat  way,  nor 
was  likely  to  come,  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Ehys ;  the  place 
was  not^  near  a  hiijhway,  only  on  a  Mild  mountain  track.  It 
struck  Eleanor  then  that  the  sufierer's  head  lay  too  low,  upon 
the  ground.  She  could  not  move  him  to  a  better  position  ;  and 
finally  placing  herself  on  the  grass  beside  him,  she  contrived 
with  great  exertion  to  lift  his  head  upon  her  lap.  He  could 
not  thank  her ;  she  did  not  know  if  he  were  aware  of  what  she 
did ;  but  then  Eleanor  had  done  all.  She  schooled  herself  to 
sit  patiently  and  wipe  the  brow  that  lay  upon  her  knee,  and 
wait,  knowing  that  death  might  come  to  take  her  charge  before 
any  other  arrival  relieved  her  of  it.  Eleanor  had  a  great 
many  thoughts  meanwhile,  and  as  she  sat  there  revolved  Mr. 
Hhys's  '  sermon  '  in  lier  mind  over  and  over,  and  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  back  again. 

So  at  last  Mr.  Ehys  found  her.  He  came  as  he  had  gone, 
full  speed  ,•  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  took  a  very  grave  survey 
of  the  group  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  early  ;  Mr.  Ehys  had 
been  a  long  time  away;  it  seemed  half  ^  day's  length  to 
Eleanor.  "  Have  you  been  there  all  this  time  ?  "  was  his 
question. 

"Oh  no."— -—"I  will  take  your  place,"  said  he,  kneeling 
down  and  lifting  the  unconscious  head  from  Eleanor's  lap. 
"  There  is  a  waggon  coming ;  it  will  be  here  directly." 

Eleanor  got  up,  trembling  and  stiff  from  her  long  constrained 
position.  The  waggon  presently  came  in  sight — a  huge  covered 
wain  which  had  need  to  move  slowly.  Mr.  Ehys  had  stayed 
by  it  to  guide  it,  and  only  spurred  forward  when  near  enough 
to  the  placei  Into  it  they  now  lifted  the  sick  man,  and  the 
horses'  heads  were  turned  again.  Mr.  Ehys  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  a  doctor. 

"  Why  here  is  Powis !  "  exclaimed  Eleanor,  as  on  the  waggon 
coming  round  she  discovered  her  pony  hitched  to  the  back 
of  it.     Mr.  Ehys  unhitched  him.     Powis  was  saddled. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  have  done  enough  for  to-day,"  said 
he,  "and  I  went  round  by  the  farm  to  bring  him.  Now  you 
will  ride  home  as  fast  as  you  please." 

"  But  I  thought  the  farm  was  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  had  time  to  gallop  over  there,  and  meet  the  waggon  again, 

it  went  so  slowly." "  Oh,  thank  you !     But  I  do  not   need 

Powis — I  can  walk  perfectly  well.     I  am  sure  you  need  him 
more  than  I  do,  Mr.  Ehys.     I  do  not  need  him  at  all." 

"  Come,  mount !  "  said  he.  "  I  cannot  ride  on  a  side  saddle, 
child."  Eleanor  mounted  in  silence,  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  IMr.  Ehys  helped  her  not  awkwardly ;  and  not  knowing 
exactly  whence  came  a  curious  warm  glow  that  filled  her  heart 
like  a  golden  rcilection.     But  it  kept  her  siluut  too  ;  and  it  did 
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not  po  away  even  when  Mr.  Ebys  said  in  his  usual  manner,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Powle — I  live  among  the  bills  till  I  grow 
unceremonious." 

Eleanor  did  not  make  any  answer,  and  if  sbe  rode  home  as 
IV.jt  as  she  pleased,  it  was  her  pleasure  to  ride  slowly  ;  for  Mr. 
lOivs  walked  beside  her  all  the  way.  But  she  was  too  tired 
perhaps,  to  talk  much,  and  he  was  in  one  of  his  silent  moods. 
"  A\'hat  have  you  done  with  the  phials  ?  "  said  he  looking  into 
the  basket  as  they  neared  home. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Ebys  !  I  had  to  empty  them  to  get 
water  for  that  poor  man.  I  wasn't  quite  sure,  but  I  thought 
he  asked  for  it." 

"  Oh  ! — And  where  did  you  go  to  find  water  ?  " 

"  Back — don't  you  remember — some  distance  back  of  where 
we  found  him,  we  had  passed  a  little  brook  of  running  clear 

water ;  I  had  to  go  there." "  Yes  ;  I  know.     Well,  we  shall 

have  to  make  another  expedition." 
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AT  HOME. 

I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade 

For  flowers  the  valley  yields  I 
I  will  have  humble  thoughts  instead 

Of  silent,  dewy  fields  ! 
My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  he 
My  sea-ward  hill,  my  boundless  sea. 
I 

j  The  promised  expedition  came  off,  and  a  number  of  others ; 

'  not  too  frequently  however,  for  Mr,  Ehys  continued  to  be  one 

of  the  world's  busy  people,  and  was  often  engaged  and  often 

weary.     The  walks  after  natural  history  came  between  times ; 

when  he  was  not  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  duty,  and  felt 

that  he  needed  recreation  to  fit  him  for  it.     Eleanor  was  his 

companion  generally,  and  grew  to  be  as  much  interested  in  his 

objects  as  he  was  himself.     Perhaps  that  is  saying  too  much. 

;  In  the  house,  certainly,  Mr.  Ehys  bestowed  an  amount  of  patient 

I  time  and  investigation  upon   his  microscopical   studies   which 

j  Eleanor  did  not   emulate ;  time   and  pains  which  made  him 

I  presently    a  capital  manipulator,  and  probably  stowed  away 

!  quantities  of  knowledge  under  that  quiet  brow  of  his.    Many  an 

I  hour   Mr.  Khys  and  his  microscope  were  silent  companions, 

!  during  which  he  was  rapt  and  absorbed  in  his  contemplations 

or  his  efforts — whichever  it  might  be ;  but  then  at  other  times, 

and  before    and    after  these  times,  Eleanor  and  Mrs.  Caxtou 

were  constantly   invited  to  a  share  in  some  of  the  results  at 

least  of  what  was  going  on. 
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Perhaps  three  people  rarely  enjoy  more  comfort  together  ^ 
themselves  and  in  each  other,  than  these  three  did  for  som" 
weeks  following  the  date  o^  the  last  chapter.  Mr.  E.hys  was 
wonderfully  pleasant  addition  to  the  family.  He  was  entirely  a 
home,  and  not  a  person  to  be  trammelled  by  any  ordinary  con 
siderations.  He  was  silent  when  he  felt  like  it ;  he  kept  aloni 
when  he  was  busy  ;  he  put  no  unnatural  force  upon  himsel 
when  he  was  fatigued  ;  but  silent,  or  weary,  or  busy,  there  wa 
always  and  at  all  times  where  he  was,  the  feelino;  of  the  presenci 
of  one  who  was  never  absent  from  God.  It  was  in  the  atmo 
sphere  about  him  ;  it  was  in  the  look  that  he  wore,  free  am 
simple  as  that  always  was,  in  its  gravity  ;  it  was  in  the  straight 
forward  doing  of  duty,  in  all  little  things  as  much  as  in  grea 
things  ;  the  little  things  never  forgotten,  the  great  things  neve: 
waived.  It  was  an  unconscious  testimony  that  Mr.  Hhyi' 
carried  about  with  him ;  and  which  his  companions  seeing 
they  moved  about  with  softened  steps  and  strengthened  heartJ 
all  the  while.  But  he  was  not  always  tired  and  silent ;  anc 
when  he  was  not,  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion,  as  free  t( 
talk  as  a  child  and  as  full  of  matter  as  a  wise  man  ;  and  entireh 
social  and  sympathetic  too  in  his  whole  temper  and  behaviour. 
He  would  not  enjoy  his  natural  historical  discoveries  alone .; 
Mrs.  Caxton  and  Eleanor  were  made  to  take  their  full  share^ 
The  family  circle  was,  quietly,  a  very  lively  one ;  there  was  nc 
stagnating  anywhere.  He  and  Mrs.  Caxton  had  many  subjectf 
and  interests  in  common  of  which  they  talked  freely,  and  Eleanoi 
was  only  too  glad  to  listen.  There  were  books  and  reviewf 
read  aloud  sometimes,  with  very  pithy  discussions  of  the  same : 
in  fact,  there  was  conversation,  truly  deserving  the  name  ;  suet 
as  Eleanor  had  never  listened  to  before  she  came  to  Plassy,  and 
which  she  enjoyed  largely.  Then  the  walks  after  natural  object* 
were  on  the  whole  frequent ;  and  Mr.  Rhys  was  sure  to  ask  hei 
to  go  along ;  and  they  were  full  of  delightful  pleasure  and  ol 
nice  talk  too,  though  it  never  happened  that  they  sat  down 
under  a  tree  again  to  sermonize,  and  Mr.  Rhys  never  forgot 
himself  again  to  speak  to  her  by  the  undignified  appellation  he 
once  had  given  her.  But  Eleanor  had  got  over  her  shyness  oJ 
him  pretty  well,  and  was  inclined  to  think  it  quite  honour  and 
pleasure  enough  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  walks ;  waited  very 
contentedly  when  he  was  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts ; 
wrapped  herself  up  in  hers  ;  and  was  all  ready  for  the  talk  when 
it  came.  With  all  this  she  observed  that  he  never  distinguished 
her  by  any  more  familiarity  than  Mrs.  Caxton's  niece,  and  hie 
daily  neighbour  at  the  table  and  in  the  family,  might  demand 
from  a  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Caxton's  friend  and  guest.  Thfi 
hills  and  the  valleys  around  Plassy  were  very  beautiful  that 
summer. 
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So  was  Mrs.  Caxton'3  garden.  The  roses  flushed  out  into 
jloom,  with  all  their  cotemporaries ;  the  terraces  down  to  the 
•iver  were  ajjlow  with  richness  and  profusion  of  blossoms,  and 
iweet  with  many  fragrances.  The  old  farmhouse  itself  had 
Decome  an  object  of  admiration  to  Eleanor.  Long  and  low, 
)uilt  of  dark-red  stone  and  roofed  with  slate,  it  was  now  in 
lifFerent  parts  wreathed  and  draped  in  climbing  roses  and 
ioueysuckle,  as  well  as  in  the  ivy  which  did  duty  all  winter. 
To  stand  under  these  roses  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  look 
lown  over  the  gorgeous  terraces  to  the  river,  and  the  bridge, 
ind  the  outspread  meadows  on  the  other  side,  stretching  away 
lown  and  up  the  valley  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
.rhich  rose  beyond  them  ;  to  see  all  this,  was  to  see  a  combina- 
ion  of  natural  features  rare  even  in  England,  though  words  may 
lot  make  it  seem  so. 

Mrs.  Caxton  and  Eleanor  were  there  one  evening.  It 
.vas  towards  the  end  of  the  season  of  "  June  roses,"  though 
ndeed  it  was  later  than  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Rhys  had 
jeen  called  away  to  some  distance  by  business,  and  been  de- 
ained  a  week  ;  and  this  evening  he  might  be  expected  home. 
They  had  missed  him  very  much,  Mrs.  Caxton  and  Eleanor. 
rhey  had  missed  him  exceedingly  at  prayer-time ;  they  had 
nissed  him  desolately  at  meals.  To-night  the  tea-table  was 
spread  where  he  loved  to  have  it ;  on  the  tiled  floor  under  the 
jrojecting  roof  before  mentioned.  A  dish  was  crowned  with 
ed  and  white  strawberries  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
Eleanor  stood  decorating  it  slowly  with  ivy  leaves  and  blossoms 
)f  white  heath. 

"It  is  not  certain,  my  dear,  he  will  come  home  to-night," 
Mrs.  Caxton  said,  as  she  watched  her. 

"  !No,  aunty,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  slight  start,  but  then  going 
)n  with  her  occupation.     "  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     We  will  enjoy  the  flowers  ourselves." 

"  But  he  thought  he  would  be  at  home  to-night,  aunt." 

"  He  could  not  be  sure.  He  might  easily  be  detained.  You 
iave  got  over  your  fear  of  Mr.  Ehys,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  don't  think  I  ever  feared  him  !  " 

'•  He  used  to  have  a  '  quieting  influence  '  upon  you,"  Mrs. 
axton  said,  smiling. 

"  Well, — he  does  now,  ma'am.  At  least  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ehys 
a  one  of  the  persons  I  should  never  care  to  contradict." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  quietly.  Eleanor 
lad  coloured  a  little. 

'But  that  is  not  because,  merely,  I  do  not  think  myself 
wise;  because  there  are  other  persons  before  whom  I  think 
nyself  no  wiser,  whom  I  would  contradict  —  I  mean,  in  a 
jolite  way — if  it  came  into  my  head," 
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"  We  shall  miss  him  when  he  goes,"  said  Mrs.  Gaston,  with  tf 
little  bit  of  a  sigh.  Eleanor  wanted  to  ask  a  question,  but  the 
words  did  not  come.  The  ornamenting  of  the  strawberry-dish 
was  finished.  She  turned  from  it,  and  looted  down  where  the 
long  train  of  cows  came  winding  through  the  meadows  and 
over  the  bridge.  Pretty,  peaceful,  lovely,  was  this  gentle  rural 
8ceQ«j  what  was  the  connection  that  made  but  a  step  in 
Eleanor's  thoughts  between  the  meadows  of  Plassy  and  some 
far-oflF islands  in  distant  Polynesia?  Eleanor  bad  changed  since 
some  time  ago.  She  could  understand  now  why  Mr.  Ehys 
wanted  to  go  there  ;  she  could  comprehend  it ;  slie  could  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  and  did  not 
shrink  from  leaving  all  this  loveliness  at  her  feet.  All  that  was 
no  mystery  now  ;  but  her  thoughts  fastened  on  her  aunt's 
words — how  they  would  "miss  him."  She  was  very  still,  and 
so  was  Mrs.  Caxton ;  till  a  step  brought  both  heads  round  to 
the  door. 

It  was  only  a  servant  that  came  out,  bringing  letters  ;  one 
for  Eleanor,  one  for  Mrs.  Caxton.  Standing  where  she  was, 
Eleanor  broke  hers  open.  It  was  from  her  mother,  and  it 
contained  something  both  new  and  unexpected  ;  an  urgent  in- 
junction on  her  to  return  immediately  home.  The  family  were 
going  at  once  to  Brighton,  the  letter  said  ;  Mrs.  Powle  wished 
Eleanor  to  lose  no  time,  in  order  that  her  wardrobe  might  be 
properly  cared  for.  Thomas  was  sent  with  the  letter,  and  her 
mother  desired  that  Eleanor  would,  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  it,  "  without  an  hour's  delay,"  set  off  to  come'home  with  him. 
Reasons  for  this  sudden  proceeding  there  were  none  given  ;  and 
it  came  with  the  suddenness  of  a  hurricane  upon  Eleanor.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  no  intimation  of  her  mother's  wish 
to  hav-e  her  at  home  again  ever ;  an  interval  of  several  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  any  letters  ;  now  Mrs.  Powle  said  "  she  had 
been  gone  long  enough,"  and  they  all  wanted  her,  and  must 
have  her  at  once  to  go  to  Brighton.    So  suddenly  affectionate  ? 

Eleanor  stood  looking  at  her  letter  some  time  after  she  had 
ceased  to  read  it,  with  a  face  that  showed  turmoil.  Mrs.  Caxton 
came  up  to  her.  Eleanor  dropped  the  letter  in  her  hand,  but 
her  eye  avoided  her  aunt's. 

"  What  is  all  this  haste,  Eleanor  ?  "  Mrs.  Caxton  said,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  At  any  rate,  my  child,  you  cannot  leave  me  to-night.  It  is 
too  late." "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Does  your  mother  assign  no  reason  for  this  sudden  demand 
of  you?     She  gives  me  none." 

"  She  gives  me  none,  ma'am." "  Eleanor " 

It  brought  Eleanor's  eye  up,  and  that  brought  her  head  down 
on  Mrs.  Caxton's  shoulder.     Her  aunt  clasped  her  tenderly  for 
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a  moment,  and  then  said,  "Had  you  not  better  see  your 
mother's  servant,  my  dear,  and  give  your  orders  ? — and  then  we 
will  have  tea." 

Eleanor  steadied  herself  immediately ;  went  out  and  had  an 
interview  with  old  Thomas,  which,  however,  brought  her  no 
enlightenment ;  made  her  arrangements  with  him,  and  returned 
to  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Caston  ordered  tea ;  they  would  not  wait 
for  Mr.  Ehys  any  longei'.  The  aunt  and  niece  sat  down  to 
the  table  behind  the  honeysuckle  drapery  of  the  pillars  ;  the 
sunlight  had  left  the  landscape ;  the  breath  of  the  flowers 
floated  up  cool  and  sweet  from  the  terraced  garden,  and  waved 
about  them  with  every  stir  of  the  long  rose  and  honeysuckle 
sprays.  Eleanor  sat  by  the  table  and  looked  out.  Mrs.  Caxton 
poured  out  the  tea  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  take  some  strawberries,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  give  you  some,  aunt  ?  " "  And  yourself,  my 

dear." 

She  watched  while  Eleanor  slowly  broke  up  the  heath  and 
ivy  adornment  of  the  strawberry-dish,  and  carefully  afterwards 
replaced  the  sprays  and  leaves  she  had  dislodged.  It  is  no  harm 
for  a  lady's  hand  to  be  white  ;  but  travelling  from  the  hand  to 
the  face,  Mrs.  Caxton's  eye  found  too  little  colour  there. 
Eleanor's  cheeks  were  not  generally  wanting  in  a  fine  healthy 
tinge.  The  tinge  was  fainter  than  usual  to-night.  Neverthe- 
less she  was  eating  strawberries  with  apparent  regularity. 

"  Eleanor,  I  do  not  understand  this  sudden  recall.  Have  you 
any  clue  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,  not  the  least." 

"  What  arrangements  have  you  made,  my  dear.^  " 

"  For  to-morrow  morning,  ma'am  ;  I  had  no  choice." 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  had  not ;  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
I  hope  Mr.  Rhys  Avill  come  back  before  you  go."  Absolute 
silence  on  Eleanor's  part. 

"  You  would  like  to  bid  him  good-bye  before  you  leave  Plassy." 
There  was  a  cessation  of  any  attention  to  the  strawberries,  and 
Eleanor's  hand  took  a  position  which  rather  hinderedpbservations 
of  her  face.  You  might  have  heard  a  slight  little  sigh  come  from 
behind  Mrs.  Caxton's  teapot. 

"  Eleanor  have  you  learned  that  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord  ?  My  love,  they  are  not  left  to  our  own 
disposal,  and  we  should  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  You  are 
going  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  are  you  not,  wherever  you  may 
be  ?  " "  I  hope  so." 

"  Then  trust  him  to  place  you  where  He  wants  the  work  to  be 
done.    Can  you,  Eleanor  ?  " 

Eleanor  left  her  seat,  came  round  and  knelt  down  by  Mrs. 
Caxton's  side,  putting  her  face  in  her  lap. 
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^"  It  is  not  like  a  good  soldier,  dear,  to  wish  to  play  genera'. 
You  have  something  now  to  do  at  home — perhaps  not  more  for  | 
others  than  for  yourself.     Are  you  willing  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  if  I  am  willing.  Aunt  Caxton  !  I  have  been 
too  happy — but  I  shall  be  willing." 

"  That  is  all  we  live  for,  my  dear — to  do  the  Lord's  work ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  service  as  in  everything  else,  God  loves  a 
cheerful  giver.  Let  us  give  Him  tliat  now,  Eleanor,  and  trust 
Him  for  the  rest.  My  child,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 
to  give  up  something." 

And  though  Mrs"!  Caxton  said  little  more  than  that  word  on 
the  subject  of  what  Eleanor's  departure  cost  herself,  she  mani- 
fested it  in  a  different  way  by  the  kind  incessant  solicitude  and 
care  with  which  she  watched  over  Eleanor,  and  helped  her,  and 
kept  with  her  that  night  and  the  next  morning  Eleanor  made 
her  preparations  and  indulged  in  a  very  few  words.  There  was 
too  much  to  think  of  in  the  last  evening's  society,  the  last 
night  in  her  happy  room,  the  last  morning  hours.  And  yet 
Eleanor  did  very  little  thinking.  She  was  to  go  immediately 
after  breakfast.  The  early  prayers  were  over,  and  the  aunt 
and  niece  were  left  by  themselves  a  moment  before  the  meal 
was  served. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Ehys  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Caxton, 
as  they  stood  silent  together.  Eleanor  hesitated  and  hesitated, 
and  finally  said,  "  I  believe  nothing,  ma'am." 

"  You  have  given  me  messages  for  so  many  other  people,  you 
know."  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  quietly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.    I  don't  know  how  to  make  a  message  for 

lii™-" "  I  think  he  will  feel  it,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  in  the  same 

manner.  Then  she  saw,  for  her  eyes  were  good,  the  lightning 
flash  of  emotion  which  worked  in  Eleanor's  face.  Proud  self- 
control  kept  it  down,  and  she  stood  motionless,  though  it  did  not 
prevent  the  perceptible  paling  of  her  cheek  which  Mrs.  Caxton 
had  noticed  last  night.  She  stood  silent,  then  she  said  slowly, 
"  If  I  thought  that — you  may  give  him  any  message  for  me  that 
you  think  good,  Aunt  Caxton." 

The  breakfast  arrived,  and  few  more  words  passed  on 
any  topic.  Another  hour,  and  Eleanor  was  on  her  journev. 
She  felt  in  a  confusion  of  spirits  and  would  not  let  herself 
think,  till  they  reached  her  stopping-place  for  the  night.  And 
then,  instead  of  thinking,  Eleanor,  to  say  the  truth,  could  do 
nothing  but  weep.  It  was  her  time  for  tears  ;  to-morrow  would 
end  such  an  indulgence.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  she 
met  her  father's  carriage  which  had  been  sent  so  far  for  her  ; 
and  the  remaining  hours  of  her  way  Eleanor  did  think.  Her 
thoughts  arc  her  own.  But  at  the  bottom  of  some  that  were 
sorrowful  lay  one  deep  subject  of  joy.     That  she  was  not  going 
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belmetless  into  the  fight  which  she  felt  mijjht  be  before  her. 
Of  that  she  had  an  inward  presentiment,  though  what  form  it 
would  take  she  was  entirely  uncertain. 

Julia  was  the  first  person  that  met  her,  and  that  meetmg 
was  rapturous.  *'  Oh  Nell !  it  has  been  so  dreadfully  dull  since 
you  have  been  gone  !  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  home  I  "  she 
cried,  with  her  arms  round  Eleanor's  neck. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  Brighton  for  ?  "  said  Eleanor, 
after  the  first  salutations  had  satisfied  the  first  eagerness  of  the 
sisters. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Papa  isn't  quite  well,  I  believe ;  and 
mamma  thought  it  would  do  him  good.     Mamma's  in  here." 

It  was  to  Eleanor's  relief  that  her  reception  in  this  quarter 
also  was  perfectly  cordial.  Mrs.  Powle  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten, or  to  be  disposed  to  forget,  old  causes  of  trouble  ;  and 
to  begin  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  You  look  well,  Eleanor.  Bless  me,  I  never  saw  your  com- 
plexion better  !  but  how  your  hair  is  dressed !  That  isn't  the 
way  now ;  but  you'll  get  to  rights  soon.  I've  got  a  purple 
muslin  for  you  that  will  be  beautiful.  Your  whole  wardrobe 
will  want  attention,  but  I  have  everything  ready — dress-maker 
and  all — only  waiting  for  you.  Think  of  your  being  gone 
seven  months  and  more  I  But  never  mind — we'll  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  I  am  not  going  to  rake  up  anything.  We'll  go  to 
Brighton  and  have  everything  pleasant." 

"  How  soon,  mamma?  " "  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  you 

dressed.  And  Eleanor !  I  wish  you  would  immediately  take  a 
review  of  all  your  wardrobe  and  all  I  have  got  for  you,  and  see 
if  I  have  omitted  anything." 

"  What  has  put  you  into  the  notion  of  Brighton,  mamma?  " 

"  Everybody  is  there  now — and  we  want  a  change.  I  think 
it  will  do  your  father  good." 

To  see  her  father  was  the  next  thing ;  and  here  there  was 

some  comfort.     The  squire  was  undoubtedly  rejoiced  to  see  his 

daughter,  and  welcomed  her  back  right  heartily.     Made  much  of 

f  her  in  his  way.     He  was  the  only  one,  too,  who  cared  much  to 

I  hear  of  Mrs.  Caxton  and  her  way  of  life  and  her  farm.     The 

j  squire  did  care.      Eleanor    was    kept  a  long  time   answering 

:  questions  and  giving  details.     It  cost  her  some  hard  work.  "  She 

ij  is  a  good  woman,  is  my  sister  Caxton,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "  and 

she  has  pluck  enough  for  half  a  dozen.     The  only  thing  I  have 

against  her  is   her   being  a  Methodist.      She  hasn't  made  a 

Methodist  of  you,  eh,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  has,"  Eleanor  answered,  slowly. 

"  That's  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  her,"  the  squire 
went  on  ;  "  but  I  suppose  women  must  have  an  empty  corner  of 
their  heads,  where  they  will  stick  fancies  if  they  don't  stick 
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flovrers.  I  tliink  flowers  are  the  most  becomiug  of  the  two. 
Wears  a  brown  gown  always,  don't  she  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  I  thoujrht  they  did,"  said  the  squire ;  "  but  she's  a  clever 
woman,  for  all  that,  or  she  wouldn't  carry  on  tliat  business  of 
the  farm  as  she  does.  Your  mother  don't  like  the  farm  ;  but  I 
think  my  sister  is  right.  Better  be  independent  and  ask  leave 
of  nobody.  Well,  you  must  get  dressed,  must  you  ?  I  am  glad 
to  have  you  home,  child." 

•'  Why  are  we  going  to  leave  home,  papa  ? 

•'  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  !     Ask  your  mother." 

So  Eleanor  did  not  get  much  wiser  on  the  subject  till  dinner- 
time ;  nor  then  either,  though  it  was  nearly  the  only  thing 
talked  about,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  A  great  weariness  came 
over  her,  as  the  contrast  rose  up  of  Mrs.  Gaston's  dinner-table 
and  the  three  faces  round  it ;  with  the  sweet  play  of  talk,  on 
things  natural  or  philosophical,  religious  or  civil,  but  always 
sensible,  fresh,  and  original  and  strong.  Always  that  ;  the 
party  might  lapse  into  silence  ;  if  one  of  them  was  tired  it 
often  did  ;  but  when  the  words  came  again,  [they  came  with  a 
ready  life  and  purpose — with  a  sort  of  perfume  of  love  and 
purity — that  it  made  Eleanor's  heart  ache  now  to  think  of. 
Her  mother  was  descanting  on  lodgings,  on  the  people  already 
at  Brighton,  or  coming  there  ;  on  dresses  ready  and  unready  ; 
and  to  vary  this  topic  the  squire  complained  that  his  wine  was 
not  cooled  properly.  Eleanor  sank  into  silence  and  then  into 
extreme  depression  of  spirits,  which  grew  more  and  more,  until  she 
caught  her  little  sister's  eye  looking  at  her  wistfully.  Julia  had 
hardly  said  a  word  all  dinner-time.  The  look  smote  Eleanor's 
conscience.  "  Is  this  the  way  I  am  doing  the  work  given  me  P  " 
she  thought ;  "  this  selfish  forgetting  of  all  others  in  myself. 
Am  I  standing  in  my  post  like  a  good  soldier?  Is  thii 
*  pleasing  all  men  for  their  good  P  '  "  Conscience  thumped  like 
a  hammer ;  and  Eleanor,  roused  up,  entered  into  what  was 
going,  talked  and  made  herself  pleasant  to  both  father  and 
mother,  who  grew  sunshiny  under  the  influence.  Mrs.  Powle 
eat  the  remainder  of  her  dinner  with  more  appetite ;  and  the 
squire  declared  Eleanor  had  grown  handsome  and  Plassy  had 
done  hsr  no  harm.  But  Julia  looked  and  listened  and  said 
never  a  word.  It  was  very  hard  work  to  Eleanor,  though  it 
brought  its  reward  as  she  went  along,  not  only  in  comments  but 
in  the  sense  of  duty  performed.  She  would  not  run  away  from 
her  post :  she  kept  at  it ;  when  her  father  had  gone  away  to 
smoke  she  stayed  by  her  mother ;  till  Mrs.  Powle  dropped  off 
into  her  usual  after-dinner  nap  in  her  chair.  Eleanor  sat  still 
a  minute  or  two  longer,  then  made  an  escape.  She  sought  her 
old  garden,  by  the  way  of  her  old  summer  parlour.    Things  were 
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not  cbanffcd  tliere,  except  that  the  garden  was  a  little  neglected. 
It  brought  painful  things  back,  though  the  flowers  were  sweet 
and  the  summer  sunset  glow  was  over  them  all.  So  it  used  to 
be  iu  old  times.  So  it  used  to  be  in  nearer  times,  last  summer. 
And  now  was  another  change.  Eleanor  paced  slowly  down 
one  walk  and  up  another,  looking  sorrowfully  at  her  old 
friends,  the  roses,  carnations,  and  petunias,  which  looked  at  her 
as  cheerfully  as  ever  ;  when  a  hand  touched  hers  and  she  found 
Julia  at  her  side. 

"Eleanor,"  she  said,  M'istfully,  "  are  you  sorry  to  be  at  home 
again  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  darling  ;  and  papa  and  mamma." 

"  But  you  don't  look  glad.  Was  it  so  much  pleasanter  where 
you  have  been  ?  "  Eleanor  struggled  with  herself.  "  It  was 
very  different,  Julia  ;  and  there  were  things  that  you  and  I  both 
love,  that  there  are  not  here." 

"What?" 

"  Here  all  is  for  the  world,  Julia ;  there,  at  Plassy,  nothing  is 
for  the  world.  I  feel  the  difference  just  at  first — I  suppose  I 
shall  get  a  little  used  to  it  presently." 

"  I  have  not  thought  so  much  about  all  that,"  said  Julia 
soberly,  "  since  !}.Ir.  Ehys  went  away.  But  you  must  have  loved 
Aunt  Caxton  very  much,  to  make  you  sorry  to  come  home." 

Julia  spoke  almost  sadly.  Eleanor  felt  bitterly  reproached. 
Was  there  not  work  at  home  here  for  her  to  do  !  Yet  she  could 
hardly  speak  at  first.  Putting  her  arm  round  Julia  she  drew 
her  down  beside  her  on  a  green  bank,  and  took  her  little  sister 
in  her  arms. 

"  You  and  I  will  help  each  other,  Julia,  will  we  not  ?  " 

"In  what?  " "To love  Christ,  and  please  Him." 

"  Why,  do  you  love  him  ?  "  said  Julia.     "  Are  you  like  Mr. 

Ehys  ?  " "  Not  much.     But  I  do  love  the  same  master  he 

loves,  Julia ;  and  I  have  come  home  to  serve  Him.  You  will 
help  me  ?  " 

"  Mamma  don't  like  all  that,"  remarked  Julia. 

Eleanor  sighed.  The  burden  on  her  heart  seemed  growing 
heavy.  Julia  half  rose  up,  and  putting  both  arms  round  her 
I  neck,  covered  her  lips  \^'ith  kisses. 

"  You  don't  seem  like  yourself  1 "  she  said  ;  "  and  you  look  as 
grave  as  if  you  had  found  us  all  dead.  Eleanor,  are  you  afraid  ?" 
she  said  with  an  earnest  look. 

"  Afraid  of  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  that  man— afraid  of  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  "    _ 

*'No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  of  anything.  Besides,  he  is 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  Switzerland  or  somewhere." 

"No,  he  isn't;   he  is  here." "What  do  jou  mean  bj 

here  ? ' " 
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"In  England,  I  mean.  He  isn't  at  the  Priory  ;  but  he  was 
here  at  the  Lodge  the  other  day." 

Eleanor's  heart  made  two  or  three  springs  one  way  and 
another. 

"  No,  dear,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
quietness  that  was  convincing;  and  JuHa  passed  to  other  sub- 
jects. Eleanor  did  not  forget  that  one ;  and  as  Julia  ran  on 
with  her  talk,  she  pondered  it,  and  made  a  secret  thanksgivinjj 
that  she  was  so  escaped  both  from  danger  and  from  fear.  Never- 
theless she  could  not  help  thinking  about  the  subject.  It 
seemed  that  Mr.  Carlisle's  wound  had  healed  very  rapidly.  And 
moreover  she  had  not  given  him  credit  for  finding  any  attraction 
in  that  house,  beyond  her  own  personal  presence  in  it.  How- 
ever, she  reflected  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  busy  in  politics,  and 
perhaps  cultivated  her  father.  They  went  in  again,  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  Brighton. 

And  what  followed?  Muslins,  flowers,  laces,  bonnets,  and 
ribands.  They  were  very  irksome  days  to  Eleanor  that  were 
spent  in  getting  ready  for  Brighton ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
calm  purity  of  Plassy,  with  its  different  occupations,  sometimes 
came  over  her,  and  for  the  moment  unnerved  her  hands  for  tho 
finery  they  had  to  handle.  Once  Eleanor  took  a  long  rambling 
ride  alone  on  her  old  pony  ;  she  did  not  try  it  again.  Business 
and  bustle  was  better,  at  least  was  less  painful,  than  such  a  time 
for  thinking  and  feeling.  So  the  dresses  were  made,  and  they 
went  to  Brighton. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT    A    WATEEING-PLACE. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  I 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Eleanob  was  at  once  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  engagements,  with 
acquaintances  new  and  old.  And  the  former  class  multiplied 
very  rapidly.  Mrs.  Powle's  fair  curls  hung  on  either  side  of  her 
face  with  almost  their  full  measure  of  complacency,  as  she  saw 
and  beheld  her  daughter's  successful  attractions.  It  was  true. 
Eleanor  was  found  to  have  something  unique  about  her ;  some 
said  it  was  her  beauty,  some  said  it  was  her  manners  ;  some  in- 
sisted it  was  neither,  but  had  a  deeper  origin ;  at  any  rate  she 
was  fresh.  Something  out  of  the  common  line,  and  that  piqued 
curiosity,  was  delightful ;  and  in  despite  of  her  very  moderate 
worldly  advantages,   compared  with  many  others  who  were 
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there,  Eleanor  Powie  seemed  likely  to  become  in  a  little  wliile 
the  belle  of  Brijjhton.  Certain  rumours  ■n-hich  were  afloat  no 
doubt  facilitated  and  expedited  this  progress  of  things.  Happily 
Eleanor  did  not  hear  them. 

The  rush  of  engagements  and  whirl  of  society  at  first  was  very 
wearying  and  painful  to  her.  No  heart  had  Eleanor  to  give  to 
it.  Only  by  putting  a  force  upon  herself,  to  please  her  father 
and  mother,  she  managed  to  enter  with  some  spirit  into  the 
amusements  goinji  forward,  in  which  she  was  expected  to  take 
an  active  part.  Perhaps  this  very  fact  had  something  to  do 
with  the  noble  and  sweet  disengagedness  of  manner  which 
marked  her  unlike  those  about  her,  in  a  world  where  self-interest 
of  some  sort  is  the  ruling  motive.  It  was  not  Eleanor's  world ; 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  that  were  dear  in  her 
regard ;  and  something  of  that  carelessness  which  she  brought 
to  it  conferred  a  grace  that  the  world  imitates  in  vain.  Eleanor 
found,  however,  after  a  little,  that  the  rush  and  hurry  of  her  life 
and  of  all  the  people  about  her  had  a  contagion  in  it ;  her  own 
thoughts  were  beginning  to  be  absorbed  in  what  absorbed  every- 
body ;  her  own  cherished  interests  were  getting  pushed  into  a 
corner.  Eleanor  resolved  to  make  a  stand  then,  and  secure  time 
enough  to  herself  to  let  her  own  inner  life  have  play  and  breath- 
ing room.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  such  a  stand.  Mrs. 
Powlc  ever  stood  like  a  watchman  at  the  door  to  drive  Eleanor 
out  when  she  wanted  to  be  in.  Time  !  there  seemed  to  be  no 
time. 

Eleanor  had  heard  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  expected  at  Brighton  ; 
so  she  was  not  greatly  surprised  one  evening  to  find  herself  in 
the  same  room  with  him.  It  was  at  a  pubHc  assembly.  The 
glances  that  her  curiosity  cast,  found  him  moving  about  among 
people  very  like,  and  in  very  exactly  the  manner  of  his  old  self. 
No  difference  that  she  could  see.  She  wondered  whether  he 
would  have  the  audacity  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  Audacity 
was  not  a  point  in  which  Mr.  Carlisle  was  failing.  He  came  ; 
and  as  he  came  others  scattered  away,  melted  off,  and  left 
her  alone. 

He  came  with  the  best  air  in  the  world;  a  little  conscious,  a 
little  apologetic,  wholly  respectful,  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
old  familiarity.  He  offered  his  hand  ;  did  not  to  be  sure  detain 
hers,  which  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  a  public  assembly ; 
but  he  detained  her,  falling  into  talk  with  an  ease  or  an  effrontery 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire.  And  Eleanor  admired 
him  involuntarily.  Certainly  this  man  had  capacities.  He  did 
not  detain  her  too  long ;  passed  away  as  easily  as  he  had  come 
up,  but  returned  again  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  offer  her 
some  civility  ;  and  it  wa-s  Mr.  Carlisle  who  put  her  mother  and 
herself  into  their  carriage.    Eleanor  looked  for  a  remark  from 
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her  mother  on  the  subject  during  their  drive  home ;  but  Mrs. 
Pon-le  made  none. 

The  next  evening  he  was  at  Mrs.  Powle's  rooms,  where  a 
small  copapany  was  gathered  every  Tuesday.  He  might  be 
excused  if  he  watched,  more  than  he  wished  to  be  seen  watching, 
the  sweet  unconscious  grace  and  ease  with  which  Eleanor  moved 
and  spoke.  Others  noticed  it,  but  Mr.  Carlisle  drew  compari- 
sons ;  and  found  to  his  mystification  that  her  six  months  on  a 
cheese-farm  had  returned  Eleanor  with  an  added  charm  of  eye 
and  manner  for  which  he  could  not  account,  which  he  could 
not  immediately  define.  She  was  not  expecting  to  see  him  this 
time,  for  she  started  a  little  when  he  pregentcd  himself.  He 
came  with  the  same  pleasant  expression  that  he  had  worn  last 
night. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  for  remarking,  that  your  winter  has 
done  you  good  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes.     I  know  it  has,"  Eleanor  answered. 

"  With  your  old  frankness,  you  acknowledge  it.'  " 

"Willingly."  Her  accent  was  so  simple  and  sweet,  the 
attraction  was  irresistible.  He  sat  down  by  her.  "  I  hope  you 
are  as  willing  as  I  am  to  acknowledge  that  all  our  last  winter's 
work  was  not  good.     We  exchanged  letters." 

"  Hardly,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  part  in 
that  transaction,  Eleanor,  I  want  you  to  forget  it,  and  to 
receive  me  as  if  it  had  not  happened." 

Eleanor  was  in  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  doubt,  as  to 
how  far  his  words  might  be  taken.  In  the  doubt,  she  hesitated 
one  instant.  Another  person,  a  lady,  drew  near,  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
yielded  to  her  the  place  he  had  been  occupying.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  an  answer  was  gone.  And  though  he  was  often  near 
her  during  the  evening,  he  did  not  recur  again  to  the  subject, 
and  Eleanor  could  not.  But  the  little  bit  of  dialogue  left  her 
something  to  think  of. 

She  had  occasion  often  to  think  of  it.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  every- 
where, of  course,  in  Brighton  ;  at  least  he  was  in  Eleanor's 
everywhere  ;  she  saw  him  a  great  deal,  and  was  a  little  struck 
and  puzzled  by  his  manner.  He  was  very  often  in  her  imme- 
diate company;  often  attending  upon  her;  it  constantly 
happened,  she  could  not  tell  how,  that  his  arm  was  the  one  to 
which  she  was  consigned,  in  walks  and  evening  escorts.  In  a 
measure,  he  assumed  his  old  place  beside  her ;  his  attentions 
were  constant,  cracefully  and  freely  paid  ;  they  just  lacked  the 
expression  which  would  have  obliged  and  enabled  her  to  throw 
theca  ofi".  It  was  rather  the  manner  of  a  brother  than  of  a  lover  ; 
but  it  was  familiar  and  confidential  beyond  what  those  assume 
that  are   not    brothers.     Whatever    it    meant,   it   d'~^tisfied 
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Eleanor.  The  world,  perhaps  the  gentleman  himself,  might 
justly  think  if  she  permitted  this  state  of  things  that  slie  allowed 
the  conclusions  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  it.  She  determined 
to  withdraw  herself.  It  was  curiously  and  inexplicably  difEcult. 
Too  easily,  too  gracefully,  too  mucliasamatter  of  course,  things 
fell  into  train,  for  Eleanor  often  to  do  anything  to  alter  the  train. 
But  she  was  determined. 

"  Eleanor,  do  you  know  everybody  is  waiting  ?  "  Mrs.  Powle 
exclaimed  one  morning,  bursting  into  Eleanor's  room.  "  There's 
the  whole  riding  party — and  you  are  not  ready  !  " 

"  No,  mamma.     I  am  not  going." 

"  Not  going  !  Just  put  on  your  riding-habit  as  quick  as  you  can 
— Julia,  get  her  hat ! — you  said  you  would  go,  and  I  have  no 
notion  of  disappointing  people  like  that.  Get  yourself  ready 
immediately — do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  But  mamma " 

"  Put  on  your  habit ! — then  talk  if  you  like.  It's  all  nonsense. 
What  are  you  doing  ?  Studying  ?  Nonsense  !  There's  time 
enough  for  studying  when  you  are  at  home.     Now  be  quick  !  " 

"  But  mamma " 

"Well?  Put  your  hair  lower,  Eleanor;  that  will  not  do." 
"  Mamma,  isn't  Mr.  Carlisle  there?  " 

"  Mr.  Carlisle  ?  What  if  he  is  ?  I  hope  he  is.  You  look 
well  in  that  hat,  Eleanor." 

"  iMamma,  if  Mr.  Carlisle  is  there " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Eleanor  ! — take  your  whip  and  go.  They 
are  all  waiting.  You  may  talk  to  me  when  jon  come  back,  but 
now  you  must  go.  I  should  think  Mr.  Carlisle  would  like  to  be 
of  the  party,  for  there  isn't  such  another  figure  on  the  ride.- 
Now  kiss  me  and  go.     You  are  a  good  girl." 

Mrs.  Powle  said  it  with  some  feeling.  She  had  never  found 
Eleanor  so  obediently  tractable  as  since  her  return  ;  she  had 
never  got  from  her  such  ready  and  willing  co-operation,  even  in 
matters  that  her  mother  knew  were  not  after  Eleanor's  heart,  as 
now  when  her  heart  was  less  in  them  than  ever.  And  at  this 
moment  she  was  gratified  by  the  quiet,  grave  obedience  rendered 
her,  in  doing  what  she  saw  plainly  enough  Eleanor  did  not  like 
to  do.    She  followed  her  daughter  downstairs  with  a  proud  heart. 

It  happened  again,  as  it  was  always  happening,  that 
Mr.  Carlisle  was  Eleanor's  special  attendant.  Eleanor  meditated 
possible  ways  of  hindering  this  in  future  ;  but  for  the  present 
there  was  no  remedy.  Mr.  Carlisle  put  her  on  her  horse ;  it 
was  not  till  she  was  taking  the  reins  in  her  left  hand  that  some- 
thing struck  her  with  a  sense  of  familiarity. 

"  What  horse  is  this  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  other  than  your  old  friend  and  servant — I  hope  you 
have  not  forgotten  her.     She  has  not  forgotten  vou." 
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Eleanor  perceived  that.  As  surely  as  it  was  Black  Maggie, 
Maggie  knew  her ;  and  displeased  though  Eleanor  was  ■with  the 
master,  she  could  not  forbear  a  little  caress  of  recognition  to  the 
beautiful  creature  he  had  once  given  her.  Maggie  was  faultless ; 
she  and  Eleanor  had  been  accustomed  to  each  other;  it  was  an 
undeniable  pleasure  to  be  so  mounted  again,  as  Eleanor 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself  during  the  first  few 
dainty  dancing  steps  that  Maggie  made  with  her  wonted 
burden.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  deal  too  much  like  old 
times  that  were  destroyed  ;  and  glancing  at  Mr.  Carlisle,  Eleanor 
saw  that  ho  was  on  Tippoo,  and  furthermore  that  there  was  a 
sparkle  in  his  eye  which  meant  hope,  or  triumph.  Something 
put  Eleanor  on  her  mettle ;  she  rode  well  that  day.  She  rode 
with  a  careless  grace  and  ease  that  even  drew  a  compliment 
from  Mr.  Carlisle ;  but  beyond  that,  his  companion  at  first  gave 
him  little  satisfaction.  She  was  grave  and  cold  to  all  his  con- 
versational efforts.  However,  there  she  was  on  his  black  mare ; 
and  Mr.  Carlisle  probably  found  an  antidote  to  whatever  dis- 
couragement she  threw  in  his  way.  Chance  threw  something 
else  in  his  way. 

They  had  turned  into  one  of  the  less  frequented  streets  of  the 
town,  in  their  way  to  get  out  of  it,  when  Eleanor's  eye  was 
seized  by  a  figure  on  the  sidewalk.  It  startled  her  inexpressibly  ; 
and  before  she  could  be  sure  her  eyes  did  not  deceive  her  the 
figure  had  almost  passed,  or  they  had  almost  passed  the  person. 
But  in  passing  he  had  raised  his  hat ;  she  knew  then  he  had 
recognized  her,  as  she  had  known  him  ;  and  he  had  recognized 
her  in  such  company.  And  he  was  in  Brighton.  Without  a 
moment  for  thought  or  delay,  Eleanor  wheeled  her  horse's  head 
sharply  round,  and  in  one  or  two  smart  steps  brought  herself 
alongside  of  Mr.  Rhys.  He  stopped,  came  up  to  her  stirrup  and 
shook  hands.  He  looked  grave,  Eleanor  thought.  She  hastened 
to  speak.  "  I  could  not  pass  you,  Mr.  Khys.  I  had  to  leave 
Plassy  without  bidding  you  good-bye." 

•'  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  now,"  he  said, — "  before  I  go." 

"  Do  you  leave  Brighton  very  soon  ?  " 

"  To-morrow.  I  go  up  to  London,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
expect  to  sail  from  there." "  For  — ?  " 

"  Yes, — for  my  post  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  I  have  an  im- 
expected  opportunity." 

Eleanor  was  silent.  She  could  not  find  anything  to  say. 
She  knew  also  that  Mr.  Carlisle  had  wheeled  his  horse  after 
her,  and  that  Tippoo  was  taking  steps  somewhere  in  her  close 
neighbourhood.  But  she  sat  motionless,  unable  to  move  as 
well  as  to  speak.  "I  must  not  detain  you,"  said  Mr.  Bhys. 
"  Do  you  find  it  as  easy  to  live  well  at  Brighton  as  at 
Plassy  ?  "    Eleanor  answered  a  low  and  grave  "  no  ;  "  bendin^j 
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dowu  over  her  saddlebow.  "  Keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  charge,"  he  said  gently.  "  Farewell — and  the  Lord 
bless  you !  " 

Eleanor  had  bared  her  gauntleted  hand  ;  he  gave  it  the  old 
earnest  grasp,  lifted  his  hat,  and  -went  on  his  way.  Eleanor 
turned  her  horse's  head  again  and  found  herself  alongside  of 
Mr.  Carlisle.  She  rode  on  briskly,  pointing  out  to  him  how 
far  ahead  were  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"  Was  not  your  friend  somebody  that  I  know  ?  "  he  inquired 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  convenient  pause. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  do  not  know 
how  good  your  memory  may  be.  He  is  the  gentleman  that  was 
my  brother's  tutor  at  home — some  time  ago." 

"  I  thought  I  remembered.  Is  he  tutoring  some  one  else 
now  ? " 

"  I  should  think  not.  He  just  tells  me  he  is  about  to  sail 
for  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Carlisle,  Maggie  has  a  very  nice 
mouth." 

*•  Her  mistress  has  a  very  nice  hand,"  he  answered,  bending 
forward  to  Maggie's  bridle  so  that  he  could  look  up  in  Eleanor's 
face.  "  Only  you  let  her  rein  be  too  slack,  as  of  old.  You  like 
her  better  than  Tippoo  ?  " 

"  Tippoo  is  beyond  my  management." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  say  that.  You  shall  mount  Tippoo 
next  time,  and  become  acquainted  with  your  own  powers.  You 
are  not  afraid  of  anything." 

"  Yes,  I  am." "  You  did  not  use  to  be." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  grown  cowardly,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  of  mounting  Tippoo ;  and  what  I  am  afraid  of,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  I  will  not  do." 

"  Just  the  reverse  maxim  from  that  which  I  should  have 
expected  from  you.     Do  you  say  your  friend  there  is  going  to 

the  South  Seas  ?  " "  Mr.  Ehys  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  turning  her 

face  full  upon  him. 

"  If  that  is  his  name — yes.  Wliy  does  he  not  stick  to  tutor- 
ing ?  " "  Does  anybody  stick  to  tutoring  that  can  help  it?  " 

"  I  should  think  not ;  but  then  as  a  tutor  he  would  be  in  the 
way  of  better  things  ;  he  could  mount  to  something  higher." 

"  I  believe  he  has  some  expectation  of  that  sort  in  going  to 
the  Paciiic,"  said  Eleanor.  She  spoke  it  with  a  most  common- 
place coolness. 

"  Seems  a  very  roundabout  road  to  promotion,"  said  Mr. 
Carlisle,  watching  Eleanor's  hand  and  stealthily  her  face ;  "  but 
I  suppose  he  knows  best.  Your  friend  is  not  a  Churchman, 
is  he.'*  " "  No." 

"  I  remember  him  as  a  popular  orator  of  great  powers  ?  What 
ia  he  leaving  England  for  ?  " 
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"  You  assume  somewhat  too  mucli  knowledge  on  my  part  of 
people's  designs,"  said  Eleanor  carelessly.  "  I  must  suppose 
that  he  likes  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  better  than 
to  work  here  ; — for  some  reason  or  other." 

"  How  the  reason  should  be  promotion  puzzles  me,"  said  her 
companion;  "  but  that  may  be  owing  to  piejudice  on  my  part. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  conceive  of  promotion  out  of  the  regular 
line — in  Engrland  and  in  the  Church.  To  be  sent  to  India  to 
take  a  bishopric  seems  to  me  a  descent  in  the  scale.  Have  you 
this  feeling  ?  " 

"  About  bishoprics?  "  said  Eleanor,  smiling.     "  They  are  not 

in  my  line,  you  know." "  Don't  be  wicked !     Have  you  this 

feeling  about  England  ?  " 

"  If  a  bisliopric  in  India  were  offered  me  ? — " 

"  Well,  yes  !     Would  you  accept  it?  " 

"  I  really  never  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  before. 
It  is  such  a  very  new  thought,  you  see.  .  But  I  will  tell  you, 
I  should  think  the  humblest  curacy  in  England  to  be  chosen 
rather, — unless  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  sphere  of  doing  good." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  looking  very  contented 
and  coming  up  closer,  "  your  bridle  hand  has  improved?  It  is 
very  nearly  faultless.  What  have  you  been  riding  this  winter  ?  " 
"  A  wiry  little  pony." 

"  Honour,  Eleanor  !  "  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  laughing  and  bring- 
ing his  hand  again  near  enough  to  throw  over  a  lock  of 
Maggie's  mane  which  had  fallen  on  the  wrong  side.  "  I  am  really 
curious." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  the  truth.  But,  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  wonder 
you  people  in  parliament  do  not  stir  yourselves  up  to  right 
some  wrongs.  People  ought  to  live  if  they  are  curates ;  and 
there  was  one  where  I  was  last  winter — an  excellent  one — living, 
or  starving,  I  don't  know  which  you  would  call  it,  on  thirty 
pounds  a  year." 

Mr.  Carlisle  entered  into  the  subject ;  and  questions  moral, 
legislative,  and  ecclesiastical  were  discussed  by  him  and  Eleanor 
with  great  earnestness  and  diligence ;  by  him  at  least  with  sin- 
gular delight.  Eleanor  kept  up  the  conversation  with  unflagging 
interest ;  it  was  broken  by  a  proposal  on  Mr.  Carlisle's  part  for 
a  gallop,  to  which  she  willingly  agreed ;  held  her  part  in  the 
ensuing  scamper  with  perfect  grace  and  steadiness,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  plunged  Mr.  Carlisle  deep  again  into  reform. 

"  Nobody  has  had  such  honour  as  I  to-day,"  he  assured  her 
as  he  took  her  down  from  her  horse.  "  I  shall  see  you  to- 
night of  course  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleanor. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Eleanor  made  any  effort  to  change  the 
"  of  course,"  though  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  usual,  was  swal- 
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lowed  up  in  a  round  of  engagements.  There  was  no  breathing- 
time,  and  the  evening  occasion  was  a  public  one.  Mrs.  Powle 
was  in  a  great  state  of  satisfaction  with  her  daughter  to-day ; 
Eleanor  had  shunned  no  company  nor  exertion,  had  carried  an 
unusual  spirit  into  all,  and  a  minute  with  Mr.  Carlisle  after 
the  ride  had  showed  him  in  a  sort  of  exultant  mood.  She 
looked  over  Eleanor's  dress  critically  when  they  were  about 
leaving  home  for  the  evening's  entertainment.  It  was  very 
simple  indeed  ;  yet  Mrs.  Powle  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  could 
not  find  that  anything  was  wanting  to  the  effect. 

Nor  could  a  yet  more  captious  critic,  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  was 
on  the  ground  before  them  and  watched  and  observed  a  little 
while  from  a  distance.  Admiration  and  passion  were  roused 
within  him,  as  he  watched  anew  what  he  had  already  seen  in 
Eleanor's  manner  since  she  came  to  Brighton ;  that  grace  of 
absolute  ease  and  unconsciousness  which  only  the  very  highest 
breeding  can  successfully  imitate.  No  Lady  E.ythdale,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  ever  lived,  had  better  advanced  the 
honours  of  her  house,  than  would  this  one,  could  she  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  position.  This  manner  did  not  use  to  be 
Eleanor's ;  how  had  she  got  it  on  the  borders  of  Wales  ?  Neither 
was  the  sweetness  of  that  smile  to  be  seen  on  her  lip  in  the 
times  gone  by ;  and  a  little  gravity  was  wanting  then,  which 
gave  a  charm  of  dignity  to  the  exquisite  poise  which,  whether 
of  character  or  manner,  was  so  at  home  with  her  now.  Was 
she  too  grave?  The  question  rose  ;  but  he  answered  it  with  a 
negative.  Her  smile  came  readily,  and  it  was  the  sweeter  for 
not  being  always  seen.  His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
whisper  at  his  elbow.    "  She  will  not  dance !  " 

"  Who  will  not  ?  "  said  he,  finuiug  himself  face  to  face  with 

Mrs.  Powle. "  Eleanor.    She  will  not.    I  am  afraid  it  is  one 

of  her  new  notions." 

Mr.  Carlisle  smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  "  Hardly  a  fault,  I 
think.  Mrs.  Powle.    I  am  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it." 

"  You  do  not  see  any  faults  at  all,  I  believe,"  said  the  lady. 
"Now  I  am  more  discerning." 

Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  speak  his  thoughts,  which  were  compli- 
mentary only  in  one  direction,  to  say  truth.  He  went  off 
to  Eleanor,  and  prevented  any  more  propositions  of  dancing 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  could  not  monopolize  her, 
though.  He  was  obliged  to  see  her  attention  divided  in  pa.rt 
among  other  people,  and  to  take  a  share  which,  though  perfectly 
free  and  sufficiently  gracious,  gave  him  no  advantage  in  that 
respect  over  several  others.  The  only  advantage  he  could  make 
sure  of  was  that  of  attending  Eleanor  home.  The  evening  left 
him  an  excited  man,  not  happy  in  his  mind. 

Eleanor,  having  quittelher  escort,  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  ; 
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bade  her  mother  good  night ;  went  into  her  o^ii  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Then  methodically  she  took  off  the  several 
parts  of  her  evening  attire  and  laid  them  away  ;  put  on  a 
dressing-gown,  threw  her  window  open,  and  knelt  down  by  it. 
The  stars  kept  watch  over  the  night.  A  pleasant  fresh  breeze 
blew  in  from  the  sea.  They  were  Eleanor's  only  companions, 
and  they  never  missed  her  from  the  window  the  whole  night 
long.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  morning  found  her  there. 
But  nights  so  spent  make  a  heavy  draft  on  the  following  day. 
In  spite  of  all  that  cold  water  could  do  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment, in  spite  of  all  that  the  morning  cup  of  tea  could  do^ 
Eleanor  was  obliged  to  confess  to  a  headache. 

"  "Why,  Eleanor,  child,  you  look  dreadfully  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Powle,  who  came  into  her  room  and  found  her  lying  down. 
"  You  are  as  white  ! — and  black  rings  under  your  eyes.  You 
will  never  be  able  to  go  with  the  riding  party  this  morning." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  mamma.  I  am  sorry.  I  would  go  if  I 
could ;  but  I  believe  I  must  lie  still.  Then  I  shall  be  fit  for 
this  evening,  perhaps." 

She  was  not ;  but  that  one  day  of  solitude  and  silence  was  all 
that  Eleanor  took  for  herself.  The  next  day  she  joined  the 
riders  again  ;  and  from  that  time  held  herself  back  from  no 
engagement  to  which  her  mother  or  Mr.  Carlisle  urged  her. 

Mr.  Carlisle  felt  it  with  a  little  of  his  old  feeling  of  pride. 
It  was  the  only  thing  in  which  Eleanor  could  be  said  to  give  the 
feeling  much  chance ;  for  while  she  did  not  reject  his  attend- 
ance, which  she  could  not  easily  do,  nor  do  at  all  without  first 
vanquishing  her  mother ;  and  while  she  allowed  a  certain  re- 
mains of  the  old  wonted  familiaritj'-,  she  at  the  same  time  never 
gave  Mr.  Carlisle  any  reason  to  think  that  he  had  regained  the 
least  power  over  her.  She  received  him  well,  but  as  she  received 
a  hundred  others.  He  was  her  continual  attendant,  but  he 
never  felt  that  it  was  by  Eleanor's  choice  ;  and  he  knew  some- 
times that  it  was  by  her  choice  that  he  was  thrown  out  of  his 
office.  She  bewildered  him  with  her  sweet  dignity,  which  was 
more  utterly  unmanageable  than  any  form  of  pride  or  passion. 
The  pride  and  passion  were  left  to  be  Mr.  Carlisle's  own.  Pride 
was  roused,  that  he  was  stopped  by  so  gentle  a  barrier  in  his 
advances ;  and  passion  was  stimulated,  by  uncertainty  not 
merely,  but  by  tlie  calm  grace  and  indefinable  sweetness  which 
he  did  not  remember  in  Eleanor.  Well  as  he  had  loved  her  before, 
he  loved  her  better  now.  That  charm  of  manner  was  the  very 
thing  to  captivate  Mr.  Carlisle  ;  he  valued  it  highly,  and  did 
not  appreciate  it  the  less  because  it  baffled  him. 

"  He's  ten  times  worse  than  ever,"  Mrs.  Powle  said  exultingly 
to  her  husband.  "  I  believe  he'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
make  sure  of  her."  \ 
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'•  And  how's  she  ?  "  growled  the  squire. 

"  She's  playing  with  him,  girl-fashion,"  said  Mrs.  Powle, 
chuckling.     "  She  is  using  her  power." 

"  What  is  she  using  it  for  ?  "  said  the  squire  threateningly. 

"  Oh,  to  enjoy  herself,  and  make  him  value  her  properly.  She 
will  come  round  by-and-by." 

How  was  Eleanor?  The  world  had  opportunities  of  judging 
most  of  the  time,  as  far  as  the  outside  went ;  yet  there  were 
still  a  few  times  of  the  day  which  the  world  did  not  intrude 
upon  ;  and  of  those  there  was  an  hour  before  breakfast,  when 
Eleanor  was  pretty  secure  against  interruption  even  from  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Powle  was  a  late  riser.  Julia,  who  was  very 
much  cast  away  at  Brighton,  and  went  wandering  about  like  a 
rudderless  vessel,  found  out  that  Eleanor  was  dressed  and  using 
the  sunshine  long  before  anybody  else  in  the  house  knew  the 
day  was  begun.  It  was  a  golden  discovery.  Eleanor  was  alone, 
and  Julia  could  have  her  to  herself  a  little  while  at  least.  Even 
if  Eleanor  was  bent  on  reading  or  writing,  still  it  was  a  joy  to 
be  near  her,  to  watch  her,  to  smooth  her  soft  hair,  and  now 
and  then  break  her  off  from  other  occupations  to  have  a  talk. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Julia  one  day,  a  little  while  after  these  oases 
m  time  had  been  discovered  by  her,  "  what  has  become  of  Mr. 
Rhys  ?  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone,"  said  Eleanor.  She  was  sitting  by  her  open 
window,  a  book  open  on  her  lap.  She  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  she  spoke. 

"Gone?  Do  you  mean  he  has  gone  away  from  England? 
You  don't  mean  that  ?  " "  Yes." 

"  To  that  dreadful  place  P  " "  What  dreadful  place  ?  " 

"  Where  he  was  going,  you  know, — somewhere.  Are  you 
sure  he  has  gone,  Eleanor?  " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper — the  mention  of  his  going — he 
and  two  others." 

"  iVnd  has  he  gone  to  that  horrible  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     That  is  where  he  wished  to  go." 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  could  !  "  said  Julia.  "  How  could  he ! 
where  the  people  are  so  bad  ! — and  leave  England  ?  " 

"  Why  Julia,  have  you  forgotten  ?  Don't  you  know  whose 
servant  Mr.  E.hys  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia  mutteringly, — "  but  I  should  think  he 
would  be  afraid.  Why,  the  people  there  are  as  wicked  as  they 
can  be." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  afraid.  What  harm 
dould  they  do  to  him  ?  " 

"Why  ! — they  could  kill  him  easily,"  said  Julia. 

"  And  would  that  be  great  harm  to  Mr.  Rhys  ?  "  said  Eleanor, 
looking  round  at  her.     "  What  if  they  did,  and  he  were  called 
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quick  home  to  the  court  of  his  King, — do  you  think  his  reception 
there  would  be  a  sorrowful  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  Nell,"  said  Julia,  "  do  you  mean  heaven  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  is  Mr.  lihys's  home  ?" 

"  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it  at  all,"  said  Julia,  laying 
her  head  down  on  Eleanor's  shoulder.  "  You  see,  nobody  talked 
to  me  ever  since  he  went  away ;  and  mamma  talks  everything 
else." 

"  Come  here  in  the  mornings,  and  we'll  talk  about  it,"  said 
Eleanor.     Her  voice  was  a  little  husky. 

"  Shall  we  ?"  said  Julia,  rousing  up  again.  "  But  Eleanor, 
what  are  your  eyes  full  for  ?     Did  ;you  love  Mr.  Ehys  too  ?  " 

It  was  an  innocent  question  ;  but,  instead  of  answering, 
Eleanor  turned  again  to  the  window.  She  sat  with  her  hand 
pressed  upon  her  mouth,  while  tlie  full  eyes  brimmed  and  ran 
over,  and  filled  again ;  and  drop  after  drop  plashed  upon  the 
window-sill.  It  was  impossible  to  help  it,  for  that  minute  ;  and 
Julia  looked  on  wonderingly. 

"  Oh,  Nell,"  she  repeated  almost  awe-struck,  "what  is  it? 
What  has  made  you  sorry  too  ?  "  But  she  had  to  wait  a  little 
while  for  her  answer. 

"  He  was  a  good  friend  to  me,"  said  Eleanor  at  last,  wiping 
her  eyes  ;  "  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  absurd  to  cry  for  a 
friend  that  is  gone,  that  one  will  never  see  again." 

"  Maybe  he  will  come  back  some  time,"  said  Julia  sorrowfully. 

"Not  while  there  is  work  there  for  him  to  do,"  said  Eleanor. 
She  waited  a  little  while.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  going 
on.  When  she  did  speak  her  tone  was  clear  and  firm.  "  Julia, 
shall  we  follow  the  Lord  as  Mr.  Ehys  does  ?" 

"  How  ?  " "  By  doing  whatever  Jesus  gives  us  to  do." 

"  What  has  He  given  us  to  do  ?  "  said  Julia. 

"  If  you  come  to  my  room  in  the  mornings,  we  will  read  and 
find  out.  And  we  will  pray,  and  ask  to  be  taught."  JuUa's 
countenance   lightened    and    clouded  with   alternate   changes. 

"Will   you,  Eleanor?     But  what  have  we   got  to  do?" 

"  Love  Jesus." 

"  Well  I — Oh,  I  did  use  to,  Eleanor  !  and  I  think  I  do  now ; 
only  I  have  forgotten  to   think  about  anything,  this  ever  so 

long." "  Then,  if  we  love  Him,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  things 

to  do  for  Him." 

"  What,  Eleanor  ?     I  would  like  to  do  something." 

"  Just  whatever  He  gives  us,  Julia.  Come,  darling,  have  you 
not  duties  ?  " "  Duties  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  things  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  ? — or  not 
to  do  ?  " 

"  Studies  !  "  said  Julia.     "  But  I  don't  like  them." 

"  For  Jesus'  sake  ?  "     Julia  burst  into  tears.    Eleanor's  tone 
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was  80  loving  and  gentle,  it  reached  the  memories  that  had  been 
slumbering.  "How  can  I  do  them  for  Him,  Eleanor?"  she 
asked,  half-perversely  still. 

"  '  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
So  He  has  told  us." 

"  But  my  studies,  Eleanor  P  how  can  IP" 

"  "Who  gave    you   the  opportunity,   Julia  ?  " "  Well — I 

know." 

"  Well,  if  God  has  given  you  the  opportunity,  do  you  think 
He  means  it  for  nothing  ?  He  has  work  for  you  to  do,  Julia, 
some  time,  for  which  you  will  want  all  these  things  that  you 
have  a  chance  of  learning  now  j  it  you  miss  the  chance,  you  wiU 
certainly  not  be  ready  for  the  work." 

"  Why,  Eleanor  !— that's  funny." -"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"  What  did  you  think  P" 

"  I  thought  I  had  French  and  German  to  study,  for  instance, 
because  everybody  else  learned  French  and  German.  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  use  in  it." 

"  Tou  forgot  who  had  given  you  them  to  learn." 

"  No,  mamma  would  have  it.     Just  her  notion.     Papa  didn't 

care." "  But,  dear  Julia,  you  forget  who  has  made  it  your 

duty  to  please  mamma's  notions.  And  you  forget  who  it  is  that 
has  given  you  your  place  in  the  world.  You  might  have  been 
born  in  poverty,  with  quite  other  lessons  to  learn,  and  quite 
other  work  in  the  world." 

"  You  talk  just  as  queer  as  if  you  were  Mr.  E,ys  himself," 
said  Julia.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  thinjfs.  Do  you  suppose 
all  the  girls  who  are  learning  French  and  German  at  school — 
all  the  girls  in  England — have  the  same  sort  of  work  to  do 
that  they  will  want  it  for  ?  " 

"  No,  not  all  the  same  But  God  never  gives  the  preparation 
without  the  occasion." 

"  Then  suppose  they  do  noi  make  the  preparation  P  " 

"  Then,  when  the  occasion  comes,  they  will  not  be  ready  for 
it.  When  their  work  is  given  them  to  do,  they  will  be  found 
wanting." "It's  so  queer  !"  said  Julia. 

"  What?" "  To  think  such  things  about  lessons." 

"  You  may  think  such  things  about  everything.  Whatever 
God  gives  you.  He  gives  you  to  use  in  some  way  for  Him." 

"  But  how  can  I  possibly  know  hoic,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Come  to  me  in  the  mornings,  and  you  and  I  will  try  to  find 
out." 

'•■  Did  you  say  I  must  please  all  mamma's  notions  ?  " "  Cer- 
tainly— all  you  can." 

*'  But  I  like  papa's  notions  a  great  deal  better  than  mamma'fl," 

"  You  must  trv  to  meet  both,"  said  Eleanor. 
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"  I  do  not  like  a  great  many  of  mamma's  notions.  I  don't 
tliinlc  there  is  any  sense  in  them." 

'*  But  God  likes  obedience,  Julia,  He  has  bid  you  honour 
mamma  and  papa.     Do  it  for  Him." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  please  all  mamma's  notions  ?  "  said  Julia, 
sharply. "All that  I  can,  certainly." 

"  Well,  it  is  one  of  her  notions  that  Mr.  Carlisle  should  get 
you  to  the  Priory  after  all.  Are  you  i^oing  to  let  her?  Are 
you  going  to  let  him,  I  mean  ?  " "  No." 

"  Then  if  it  is  your  duty  to  please  mamma's  notions,  why 
mustn't  you  please  this  one?  " 

"  Because  here  I  have  my  duty  to  others  to  think  of." 

"  To  whom  ?  "  said  Julia,  as  quick  as  lightning. 

"  To  myself— and  to  Mr.  Carlisle." 

"Mr.  Carlisle  !  "  said  Julia.  "  I'll  be  bound  he  thinks  your 
duty  to  him  would  make  you  do  whatever  he  likes." 

"  It  happens  that  I  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject." 

"  But,  Eleanor,  what  work  do  you  suppose  I  have  to  do  in  the 
world,  that  I  shall  want  French  and  German  for — real  work,  I 
mean  ?  " "  I  can't  tell.  But  I  know  now  you  have  a  beau- 
tiful example  to  set  ?  " 

"  Of  what  ?  learning  my  lessons  well?  " 

"  Of  whatever  is  lovely  and  ot  good  report.  Of  whatever  will 
please  Jesus."  Julia  put  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck,  and 
hid  her  face  there.  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  word  to  remember 
to-day  ;  keep  it  with  you,  dear.  '  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  Just  think  of  that,  whether  you 
are  busy  or  not  bus/.  And  we  will  ask  the  Lord  to  make  us  so 
full  of  His  love,  that  we  cannot  help  it."  They  knelt  and  prayed 
together,  after  which  Julia  gave  her  sister  a  great  many  earnest 
caresses,  and  they  went  down  to  breakfast  a  much  comforted 
pair. 


CHAPTEE  XXin. 

IN    LONDON. 

London  makes  mirth !  but  I  know  God  hears 
The  sobs  i'  the  dark,  and  the  dropping  of  tears. 

The  morning  meetings  were  kept  up.  Julia  had  always  been 
very  fond  of  her  sister  ;  now  she  almost  worshipped  her.  Sho 
would  get  as  close  as  possible,  put  her  arm  round  Eleanor's 
waist,  and  sometimes  lay  her  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  so  listen 
to  the  reading  and  join  in  the  talking.  The  talks  were  always 
finished  with  prayer ;  and  at  first  it  not  seldom  happened  that; 
Eleanor's  prayer  became  choked  with  tears.    It  happened  so 
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often  tbat  Julia  remarked  upon  it;  and  after  tliat  it  never 
happened  ajjaiu.  "Eleanor,  can  you  see  much  use  in  my 
learainp;  to  dance?"  ■was  a  question  ■which.  Julia  propounded 
one  morning. "  Not  much." 

"  Mamma  says  I  shall  go  to  a  dancing-school  next  winter." 

"  !N^ext  winter  !     "What,  at  Bromptou  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  are  going  to  London  after  we  go  from  here.  So 
mamma  says.  Why,  didn't  you  know  it  ?  "  Eleanor  remained 
silent.  "  Now,  what  good  is  that  going  to  do  ?  "  Julia  went 
on.      "  What  work  is   that  to  fit  me  for,  Eleanor — dancing 

parties?" 1  hope  it  will  not  fit  you  for  those,"  the  elder 

sister  replied  gravely. 

"  Why  not  ?  don't  you  go  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  sometimes — I  never  take  part." 

"Why  not,  Eleanor  ?     Why  don't  you?  you  can  dance." 

*'  Read,"  said  Eleanor,  pointing  to  the  words.  Julia  read  : 
" '  Watsoever  ye  do,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him.'     Well,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  find  anything  I  can  do  in  the  Lord's  service  at  such 
places,  except  to  stand  by  and  say  by  my  manner  that  I  do  not 
enjoy  them  nor  approve  of  them." 

*'  That  won't  hinder  other  people  enjoying  them,  though." 

"I  do  not  think  people  enjoy  them  much.  You  and  I  have 
a  hundred  times  as  much  fun  in  one  good  scamper  over  the 
moor.  Dear  old  moor  !  I  wish  we  were  back  again.  But  other 
people's  doing  is  not  my  business." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  go,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Mamma  would  be  so  exceedingly  vexed  if  I  did  not.  I 
mean  to  get  out  of  it  soon — as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will,  in  London  ?  " 

Eleanor  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Well,  I  know  one  thing,"  said  Julia — "  I  am  not  going  to  a 
dancing-school.  Mamma  says  it  will  make  me  graceful ;  and  I 
think  I  am  as  graceful  as  other  people  now — as  most  other 
people.  I  don't  think  I  am  as  graceful  as  you  are.  Don't 
you  think   so,  Eleanor  ? "     Eleanor  smiled,   soberly   enough. 

" Eleanor,  must  I  go  to  a  dancing-school ?  " "Why  do  you 

wish  not  to  go?  " 

"  Because  you  think  it  is  wrong." 

"Darling,  you  cannot  displease  mamma  for  such  a  reason. 
You  must  always  honour  every  wish  of  hers,  except  you  thought 
that  honouring  her  would  be  to  dishonour  or  displease  the  Lord." 

The  words  were  spoken  and  listened  to  with  intense  feeling 
and  earnestness  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  tears  came  back  in 
Eleanor's  prayer  that  morning. 

With  the  world  at  large,  things  maintained  a  very  unaltered 
position  during  the  rest  of  the  stay  at  Brighton.    Mr.  Carlisle 
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kept  his  position,  advancincr  a  little  where  it  seemed  possible. 
Eleanor  kept  hers  ;  neither  advancing  nor  retreating.  She  was 
very  good  to  Mr.  Carlisle  ;  she  did  not  throw  him  off';  she  gave 
him  no  occasion  to  complain  of  an  unready  talker  or  an  unwil- 
ling companion.  A  little  particular  kindness  indeed  she  had  for 
him,  left  from  the  old  times.  Julia  would  have  been  much 
mystified  by  the  brightness  and  life  and  spirit  Eleanor  showed 
in  company,  and  in  his  company  especially,  which  her  little  sister 
did  not  see  in  their  private  intercourse  alone.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Carlisle's  passion  was  rather  stimulated  by  difficulty  than 
fed  by  hope  ;  though  hope  lived  high  sometimes.  All  that  Eleanor 
■gave  him  she  gave  him  readily,  and  as  readily  gave  to  others ; 
'3he  gave  coolly  too,  as  coolly  as  she  gave  to  others.  Mr.  Carlisle 
took  in  many  things  the  place  of  an  accepted  suitor  ;  but  never 
in  Eleanor's  manner,  he  knew.  It  chafed  him,  it  piqued  him  ; 
it  made  him  far  more  than  ever  bent  on  obtaining  her  hand ; 
her  heart  he  could  manage  then.  Just  now  it  was  beyond  his 
management ;  and  when  Mrs.  Powle  smiled  congratulation,  Mr. 
Carlisle  bit  his  lip.  However,  he  had  strong  aids  ;  he  did  not 
despair.     He  hoped  something  from  London. 

So  they  all  went  to  London.  Eleanor  could  gain  no  satis- 
factory explanation  why.  Only  her  mother  asserted  that  her 
father's  health  must  have  the  advice  of  London  physicians. 
The  squire  himself  was  not  much  more  explicit.  That  his 
health  was  not  good,  however,  was  true  .:  the  squire  was 
very  unlike  his  hearty,  boisterous,  independent  self.  He 
moped,  and  he  suffered  too.  Eleanor  could  not  help  thinking 
he  would  have  suffered  less,  as  he  certainly  would  have  moped 
less,  at  home  ;  and  an  unintelligible  grunt  and  grumble  now 
and  then  seemed  to  confirm  her  view  of  the  case  ;  but  there 
they  were,  fixed  in  London,  and  Eleanor  was  called  upon  to 
enter  into  all  sorts  of  London  gaieties,  of  which  always  Mr. 
Carlisle  made  part  and  parcel. 

Eleanor  made  a  stand,  and  declined  to  go  to  places  where 
she  could  not  enjoy  nor  sympathize  with  what  was  done.  She 
could  not  think  it  duty  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre,  or  to 
great  routs,  even  to  please  her  mother.  Mrs.  Powle  made  a 
stand  too,  and  insisted,  and  was  very  angry  ;  but  Eleanor 
stood  firm  ;  and  the  end  was,  she  gained  her  point.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  disappointed,  but  counselled  acquiescence  ;  and 
Mrs.  Powle  with  no  very  good  grace  acquiesced  ;  for  though  a 
woman,  she  did  not  like  to  be  foiled.  Eleanor  gained  one  point 
only  :  she  was  not  obliged  to  go  where  she  could  not  go  with  a 
good  conscience.  She  did  not  thereby  get  her  time  to  herself. 
London  has  many  ways  of  spending  time  ;  nice  ways  too  ;  and 
in  one  and  another  of  these  Eleanor  found  hers  all  gone.  Day 
by  day  it  was  so.    Nothing  was  left  but  those  hours  before 
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breakfast.  And,  what  was  worse,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  at  her  elbow 
in  every  place  ;  and  Eleanor  became  conscious  that  she  was, 
in  spite  of  herself,  appearinj;  before  the  world  as  his  particular 
property,  and  that  the  conclusion  was  endorsed  by  her  mother, 
ohe  walked  as  straight  as  she  could ;  but  the  days  grew  to  be 
heavy  days. 

She  devoted  herself  to  her  father  as  much  as  possible ;  and  in 
that  found  a  refuge.  The  squire  was  discontented  and  unwell ; 
a  good  deal  depressed  in  spirits  as  a  consequence  ;  he  delighted 
to  have  Eleanor  come  and  sit  with  him  and  read  to  him  after 
dinner.  She  escaped  many  an  engagement  by  that  means.  In 
vain  Mrs.  Powle  came  in  with  her  appeal,  about  Eleanor's  good 
requiring  him  to  do  without  her;  the  squire  listened,  struggled, 
and  selfishness  got  the  better. 

"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  I  "  he  exclaimed, — "  she  shall 
do  as  she  likes,  and  as  I  like,  for  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four. 
You  may  haul  her  about  the  rest  of  the  time — but  from  dinner 
for  a  while  or  so  you  may  spare  her.  I  choose  she  shall  be 
with  me." 

The  "  while "  was  often  three  hours.  Eleanor  enjoyed 
repose  then,  and  enjoyed  ministering  to  her  father  ;  who  speedily 
became  exceedingly  wedded  to  her  services,  and  learned  to 
delight  in  her  presence  after  a  new  manner.  He  would  have 
her  read  to  him  ;  she  might  read  everything  she  pleased  except 
what  had  a  religious  bearing.  That  he  disposed  of  at  once,  and 
bade  her  seek  another  book.  He  loved  to  have  her  brush  his 
hair,  when  his  head  ached,  by  the  half-hour  together ;  at  other 
times  he  engaged  her  in  a  game  of  chess  and  a  talk  about 
Plassy.  The  poor  squire  was  getting  a  good  deal  tamed  down, 
to  take  satisfaction  in  such  quiet  pleasures  ;  but  the  truth  was 
that  he  found  himself  unable  for  what  he  liked  better.  Strength 
and  health  were  both  failing ;  he  was  often  suffering ;  drives 
in  the  park  wearied  him  almost  as  much  as  sitting  alone  in  his 
room  ;  he  swore  at  them  for  the  stupidest  entertainment  man 
ever  pleased  himself  with.  What  he  did  with  the  lonely  hours 
he  spent  entirely  by  himself,  nobody  knew ;  Eleanor  knew  that 
he  was  rejoiced  every  time  to  see  her  come  in.  His  eye  bright- 
ened when  she  opened  the  door,  and  he  settled  himself  in  his 
eaay-chair  to  have  a  good  time  ;  and  then  even  the  long  columns 
of  the  newspaper,  read  from  one  end  to  the  other,  up  and 
down,  were  pleasant  to  Eleanor  too.  It  was  soothing  repose, 
in  contrast  with  the  whirl  of  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Until 
the  time  came  when  Mr.  Carlisle  began  to  join  the  party. 
How  he  did  it  Eleanor  hardly  knew  ;  but  he  did  it.  He 
actually  contrived  to  make  one  at  those  evening  entertainments 
which  admitted  but  two  others ;  and  with  his  usual  adroitness 
and  skill  he  made  his  presence  so  acceptable  that  Eleanor  fell 

s2 
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it  would  bo  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hinder  him.  And  so  her 
rest  '.vas  gone,  and  her  opportunity  ;  for  she  had  cherished  fond 
hopes  of  winniuff  not  only  her  own  way  into  her  father  _s  heart, 
but  with  that,  in  time,  a  hearing  for  truths  the  squire  had 
always  pushed  out  of  his  path. 

jMr.  Carlisle  was  very  iileasant ;  there  was  no  question.  He 
did  not  at  all  usurp  her  office,  nor  interfere  with  it.  But  when 
he  saw  her  getting  weary  of  a  parliamentary  discussion,  or  a 
long  discourse  on  politics  or  parties,  his  hand  would  gently 
draw  away  the  paper  from  hers  and  his  voice  carry  on  the 
reading.  And  his  voice  was  agreeable  to  her  father  ;  Eleanor 
saw  it;  the  squire  would  turn  his  head  a  little  towards  the 
new  reader,  and  an  expression  of  anything  but  dissatisfaction 
steal  over  his  features.  Eleanor  sat  by,  half  nwrtified,  half 
feeling  real  goodwill  towards  Mr.  Carlisle  for  his  grace  and 
kindness.  Or,  if  a  game  of  chess  were  on  foot,  Mr.  Carlisle 
would  sit  by — ho  generally  declined  playing  himself— and  make 
the  play  very  lively  with  his  talk  ;  teaching  Eleanor,  whose 
part  he  invariably  took,  and  keeping  a  very  general's  watch 
over  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  subordinate  officer.  Mr.  Powle 
liked  that,  too  ;  it  made  his  fighting  better  fun ;  he  chuckled 
A  good  deal  over  Mr.  Carlisle's  play  by  prosy.  Eleanor  could 
not  help  it,  nor  withdraw  herself.  She  knew  what  brought 
Mr.  Carlisle  there,  and  she  could  not  avoid  him,  nor  the  very 
easy,  familiar  terms  on  which  they  all  sat  round  the  chess-table.  ■ 
She  was  admirably  quiet  and  cool ;  but  then  it  is  true  she  felt 
no  unkindness  towards  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  sometimes  she  feared 
she  showed  kindness  too  frankly.  It  was  very  difficult  to  help 
that,  too.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain  the  gentleman  did  not 
dare  trust  anything  to  his  present  power  over  her,  for  he  never 
tried  it.  He  evidently  relied  on  somewhat  else  in  his  advances. 
And  Eleanor  felt  that  the  odds  were  rather  hard  against  her. 
Eather  and  mother,  and  such  a  suitor ! 

She  was  cut  off  from  her  evening  refreshment ;  and  the  next 
step  was,  that  her  morning  pleasure  with  Julia  was  also  denied 
her.  Mrs.  Powle  had  been  in  a  state  of  gratulation  with  refer- 
ence to  Juha's  improvement ;  Julia  had  become  latterly  so 
docile,  so  decorous,  and  so  diligent.  One  unlucky  day  it  came 
to  Mrs.  Powle's  knowledge  that  Julia  objected  to  going  to  a 
dancing-school ;  objected  to  spending  money  on  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  time  on  the  acquisition;  and  furthermore,  when 
pressed,  avowed  that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  it  when 
attained.  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Powle  little  less  than  a  judgment 
upon  her  to  have  the  second  of  her  daughters  holding  such 
language  ;  it  was  traced  to  Eleanor's  influence,  of  course  ;  and 
further  and  diligent  questioning  brought  out  the  fact  of  the 
sisters'  daily  studies  in  company.  They  should  happen  no 
more,  Mrs.  Powle  immediately   decided.     Julia  was  forbiddea 
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to  ifo  to  her  sister's  room  for  such,  purposes ;  and  to  make 
vaatters  sure,  slie  was  provided  with  other  and  abundant  occu- 
jKition  to  keep  her  engaged  at  the  dangerous  hour.  "With 
Eleanor  herself  Mrs.  Powle  held  no  communication  on  the 
subject,  having  for  certain  reasons  an  unwillingness  to  come 
into  unnecessary  collision  with  her ;  but  Eleanor  found  her 
little  sister's  society  was  no  more  to  be  had.  Mrs.  Powle  would 
assuredly  have  sent  Julia  quite  out  of  the  house  to  get  her  away 
from  mischievous  influences,  but  that  she  could  not  prevail  on 
her  husband.  No  daughter  of  his,  he  declared,  should  be  made 
a  fool  of  in  a  boarding-school,  while  he  had  a  foot  above  ground 
to  prevent  it. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Powle,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  know  yourself  that 
Eleanor  is  the  only  sensible  girl  in  London  ?  That's  growing 
up  at  home  just  as  you  didn't  want." 

"  If  she  only  had  not  some  notions,"  said  Mrs.  Powle, 
dubiously.  For,  between  her  husband  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  she 
was  very  much  held  in  on  Eleanor's  subject ;  both  insisting 
that  she  should  let  her  alone.  It  was  difficult  for  Eleanor  to  be 
displeased  with  Mr.  Carlisle  in  these  times  ;  his  whole  behaviour 
was  so  kind  and  gentlemanly.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
him  was  his  pursuit  of  her.  That  was  steady  and  incessant ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  brotherly  and  well-bred  in  manner  that 
Eleanor  sometimes  feared  she  gave  him  unconsciously  too  much. 
L'ucouragement.  Feeling  really  grateful  to  him,  it  was  a  little 
hard  not  to  show  it.  For  although  Mr.  Carlisle  was  the  cause 
of  her  trouble,  he  was  also  a  shield  between  her  and  its  more 
active  manifestations.  He  favoured  her  not  .Jancing  ;  thai  was 
like  a  jealous  man,  Mrs.  Powle  said.  He  srr.ilod  at  Eleanor's 
charities,  and  would  have  helped  them  if  he  could.  He  would 
not  have  her  scolded  on  the  score  of  religious  duties ;  he 
preferred  administering  the  antidote  to  them  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  putting  her  head  out  of  the 
drawing-room  door,  one  Sunday  evening,  as  she  heard  some- 
body come  in  —  "Eleanor,  is  that  you?  come  here.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Carlisle  waiting  this  hour  to  go 
ttiih  you  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  London  preach." 

Eleanor  came  into  the  room.  She  was  dressed  with  extreme 
plainness,  and  looking  so  calm  and  sweet  that  it  was  no  wonder 
IVIr.  Carlisle's  eyes  rested  on  her  as  on  a  new  object  of  admira- 
'■jn.     Few  of  his  acquaintance  looked  so ;  and  Eleanor  did  not 

■  to  do  so  in  limes  past. 

'Now,  here  you  are,  child,  almost  too  late.     Make  haste  and 

I  yourself  ready.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  She  cannot  be  more  ready  than  she  is,"  remarked  the  other 

imbcr  of  the  party. 

'  I  think,  mamma,  I  will  not  go  to-night.     I  am  a  little  tired." 
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"  That's  nonsense,  Eleanor !  "When  were  you  ever  toe 
unwell  to  go  to  church  this  winter  ?  Go  and  get  ready.  What 
Mr,  Carlisle  says  is  all  very  well,  but  he  does  not  see  you  with 

my  eyes." "  I  shall  not  take  her  if  she  is  tired,"  said  Mr. 

Carlisle,  gently.     And  Eleanor  sat  still. 

"Where  have  you  been,  then,  child,  to  tire  yourself ?  You 
do  try  me,  Eleanor.     What  can  you  have  found  to  do  ?  " 

"  All  London,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  pleasantly. 

"  All  London  !  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  means.  All 
■wrong,  I  suppose,  according  to  you.  Well,  what  part  of  London 
have  you  been  attacking  to-day  ?  I  should  think  the  best  thing 
for  London  would  be  to  hear  its  bishop.  What  have  you  been 
about,  Eleanor?  " 

"  Only  to  school,  mamma, — Sunday  school." 

"  But  you  went  there  this  morning  ?  " "  That  was  an- 
other." Mrs.  Powle  looked  appealingly  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  as 
saying,  How  long  would  you  let  this  go  on  P  Turned  her  dis- 
satisfied face  again  to  Eleanor,  "  What  school  is  this,  mistress  P 

and  where  ?  " "  Mamma,  if  I  tell  you  where  it  is  I  am  afraid 

you  will  be  frightened.     It  is  a  Eagged-school." 

"A  Eagged-school !  What  does  that  mean,  Eleanor P  What 
is  a  Ragged-school  P  " 

"  A  school  to  teach  ragged  children,  mamma.  Or  rather,  for 
ragged  people — they  are  not  most  of  them  children  ;  and  per- 
haps I  should  not  say  they  are  ragged  ;  for  though  some  of 
them  are,  others  of  them  are  not.  They  are  some  of  the 
wretchedest  of  the  ragged  class  at  any  rate." 

"And  Eleanor  Powle  can  find  nothing  mora  suitable  to  do 
than  to  go  and  teach  such  a  set !  Why,  you  ought  to  have  a 
policeman  there  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  We  have  several." 

"  Policemen  ?  " — '-"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  it  is  not  safe  without  them  !  " 

"It  is  safe  with  them,  mamma." 

"  Mr.  Carlisle,  what  do  yoa  think  of  such  doings  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Powle,  appealing  in  despair. 

"  They  move  my  curiosity,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  I  hope 
Eleanor  will  go  on  to  gratify  it." 

"  And  can  you  really  find  nothing  better  than  that  to  do  of  a 
Sunday  ?  "  her  mother  went  on. 

"  No,  mamma,  I  do  not  think  I  can." 

"  What  do  they  learn  ?  "  Mr.  Carlisle  inquired. 

"  A  little  reading,  some  of  them  ;  but  the  main  thing  to  teach 
them  is  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  They  never  heard  them  before, 
anywhere,  nor  can  they  hear  them  anywhere  else." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  hear  them  there P  " 

"I  am  sure  they  do." "And  remember?"     The  tears 
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filled  Eleanor's  eyes,  as  she  answered,  "  I  am  sure  some  of 
them  ■will." 

"  And  suppose  you  lose  your  life  in  this  Bagged  teaching?" 
said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  You  might  catch  your  death  of  some  horrid 
disease,  Eleanor.     Do  you  think  that  is  right?  " 

"  Mamma,  there  was  One  who  did  lay  down  His  life  for  you 
and  for  me.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  mine  needlessly.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  any  danger  here.     Many  go  besides  me." 

"  She  is  a  confirmed  Methodist,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  turning  to 
Mr.  Carlisle.      He  smiled.     "  Where  does  your  school  meet, 

Eleanor?" "I  am  afraid  of  terrifying  mamma,  if  I  tell 

you." 

"  We  will  take  care  of  her,  in  case  she  faints.  I  am  in  no 
danger." "It  is  the  Field-lane  school,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

"  The  Field-lane  ?     Won't  you  enlighten  me  ?  " 

"  Carter's  Field-lane  ;  but  it  is  only  called  Field-lane.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  it  ?  It  was  in  a  wretched  place  in  Saffron 
Hill  at  first — now  it  is  removed  to  an  excellent  room  in  a  better 
street." "  Where  ?" 

"You  know  where  Clerkenwell  is?"  This  name  gave  no 
intelligence  whatever  to  Mrs.  Powle  ;  but  Mr.  Carlisle  looked 
enlightened.  His  face  changed  and  grew  dark  with  something 
very  like  horror  and  alarm.  "  Do  you  know  that  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  London  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Pretty  bad,"  said  Eleanor,  "  and  the  school  used  to  be.  It 
is  wonderfully  improved  now." 

"  There,  you  see,  Eleanor,  Mr.  Carlisle  thinks  it  is  a  very  im- 
proper place  for  you  to  be  at ;  and  I  hope  you  will  go  there  no 
more.  I  do  not  mean  you  shall."  Eleanor  was  silent,  looking 
a  little  anxious,  though  not  cast  down.  Mr.  Carlisle  marked 
her.     "  It  is  not  safe  for  you,  Eleanor,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  perfectly  safe,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile  that  had  a 
curious  brightness  in  it.     "  I  run  no  risk  whatever." 

"  You  are  a  bold  creature,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  always 
were  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  allowed  to  go 
your  own  crazy  ways.     I  will  have  no  more  of  this,  Eleanor." 

"  Mamma,  I  am  perfectly  safe.     I  have  nothing  at  all  to 

fear.  I  would  not  fail  of  going  for  anything  in  the  world."  She 
spoke  with  an  earnest  and  shadowed  face  now.     She  felt  it. 

"  Who  goes  with  you  P  or  do  you  go  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am — Thomas  is  with  me  always." 

"  How  came  you  to  get  into  such  a  strange  place  ?  " 

"  I  heard  of  it — and  there  is  sure  to  be  more  to  do  in  such  a 
work  than  there  are  hands  for.  I  know  one  or  two  of  the  gentle- 
men that  teach  there  also." 

"Methodists,  I  suppose?"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  saeeringly. 

"  One  of  them  is,  mamma ;  the  other  is  a  Churchman." 
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"  And  do  you  teach  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — a  large  class  of  boys."  Eleanor's  smile  came 
again — and  went. 

"  I'll  have  no  more  of  it,  Eleanor.  I  will  not.  It  is  just 
absurdity  and  fanaticism,  the  whole  thing.  Why  shouldn't 
those  boys  go  to  the  regular  schools,  instead  of  your  giving  your 
time  and  risking  your  life  to  teach  them  on  Sundays  P  You 
indeed !  " 

"  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  boys  they  are,  mamma  ;  or 
you  would  not  ask  that." 

"  I  suppose  they  have  learned  some  things  too  well  already  ?" 
said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"  Well,  I'll  have  no  more  of  it !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  whole  thing.  If  they  are  not  good  boys,  the 
House  of  Correction  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Mr.  Carlisle, 
do  you  not  say  so  ?  " 

Mr.  Carlisle's  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion and  the  number  of  boys  in  London  who  were  not  good  boys 
forbade  him  to  give  an  affirmative  answer :  his  character  as  a 
reformer  also  came  up  before  him.  More  than  all,  Eleanor's 
face,  which  was  somewhat  sad. 

"  Mrs.  Powle,  I  am  going  to  petition  you  to  suspend  judgment, 
and  reconsider  the  case  of  the  Ragged-schools.  I  confess  to  a 
selfish  motive  in  my  request — I  have  a  desire  to  go  there  myself 
and  see  this  lady  with  her  scholars  around  her.  The  picturesque 
effect  I  should  say  must  be  striking." 

Mrs.  Powle  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  unwise  and  obstinate 
man,  who  was  bewitched  into  false  action. 

"  If  you  have  a  fancy  for  such  effects,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose 
you  must  do  as  you  please.  To  me  the  effect  is  striking  and  not 
picturesque.     Just  look  at  her  !  " 

Mr.  Carlisle  did  so,  and  the  expression  on  his  face  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  Mrs.  Powle  gave  up  the  matter,  laughed,  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  will  be  less  striking,"  said  Eleanor,  "  if  you  will  excuse 
me."  And  she  left  the  room  to  change  her  dress.  But  when 
she  came  back  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  still  there. 
"  Eleanor,"  said  he,  coming  and  standing  before  her,  "  m-ay  I  go 
with  you  the  next  time  you  go  to  Field-lane  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  You  would  not  know  what  to  do  in  such 
a  place,  Mr.  Carlisle." "  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  They  are  a  set  of  people  whom  you  do  not  like  ;  people  who 
you  think  ought  to  be  fined — and  imprisoned  and  transported  ; 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"And  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  would  try  a  different  regimen." 

"  Pray  what  would  it  be  ?  " "  I  would  tell  tlicra  of  the  lovt 
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of  One  who  died  for  them.  And  I  would  show  them  that  the 
servants  of  that  One  love  them  too."  She  spoke  quietly  •  but 
tliere   was^  a  light   in  her    eye.      "How,  for  heaven's    'sake, 

Jileanor :»    Mr,  Carlisle,  I  would  never  condemn  a  man  or 

boy  very  severely  for  stealing  when  I  had  left  him  no  other  war 
to  live.  •' 

•'  So  you  would  make  the  rest  of  the  world  responsible  ?  " 
"Are  they  not  ?     These  fellows  never  heard  a  word  of  ricrht 
or  of  truth,  never  had  a  word  of  kindness,  never  were  brought 
under  a  good  influence,  until  they  found  it  in  the  Eagged-school. 
^  hat  could  you  expect  ?  "     May  I  illustrate  ?  ■'_!:^Pray  do  " 
"  ihere  is  a  boy  in  a  class  neighbouring  to  mine  in  the  room 
^hose  teacher  I  know.     The  boy  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old  now  ;  he  came  to  the  school  first  some  four  or  five  years  a<^o 
when  he  was  a  httla  bit  of  a  fellow.     Then  he  had  already  o"ne 
brother  transported  for  stealing,  and  another  in  prison  for  steal- 
ing-both  only  a  little  older  than  he.     They  had  often  no  other 
way  ot  getting  food  out  stealing  it.     The  father  and  mother  were 
both  of  them  drunkards  and  swallowed  up  everything  in  liquor. 
Ihis  little  fellow  used  to  come  to  the  morning  school,  whicli  was 
held  every  day,  without  any  breakfast,  many  a  time.     Bare- 
footed over  the  cod  streets,  and  no  breakfast  to  warm  him. 
i3ut  after  what  he  heard  at  the  gchool  he  promised  he  would 
never  do  as  his  brothers  had  done ;  and  he  had  some  very  hard 
times  in  keepin-  his  promise.     At  last  he  came  to  his  teacher 
and  asked  him  for  a  loan  of  threepence  ;  if  he  had  a  loan  of 
threepence  he  thought  he  could  make  a  living."     Mr    Carlisle 
ha  f  turned  on  his  heel,  but  instantly  resumed  his  look  and  atti- 
tude of  fixed  attention.     "  Mr.  Morrison  lent  him  threepence. 
And  Jemmy  has  supported  himself  respectably  ever  since,  and 

18  now  in  honest  employment  as  an  errand-boy." "I  hone 

you  can  tell  me  how  he  managed  it.     I  do  not  understand  doino- 
buiness  on  such  a  capital."  "'^^"o 

"The  threepence  bought  twelve  boxes  of  matches.  Those 
were  sold  for  a  halfpenny  each-doubling  his  capital  at  once.  So 
he  carried  on  that  business  for  two  years.  All  day  he  went  to 
school  In  the  end  of  the  day  he  4nt  out  with^twelvr  boxes 
of  matches  and  hawked  them  about  until  they  were  disposed  of! 
That  gave  him  threepence  for  the  next  day's  trade,  and  three^ 
pence  to  live  upon.  He  spent  one  penny  for  breakfast,  he  said ; 
another  for  dinner,  and  another  for  supper.  So  he  did  for  two 
years  ;  now  he  does  better." 

"  He  deserves  it  if  anybody  in  London  does.     Is  not  this  a 
Btrange  instance,  Eleanor?— on  honour?" 
"  If  you  like— but  not  solitary." 

-nll'n^V^^^'.^^^'^''"^  ^^"^  *^^  "^^^  of  these  boys  in  these 
schools  ^  what  has  been  accomplished,  I  mean  ?" 
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"  I  have  given  you  but  one  instance  out  of  many,  many  in- 
dividual instances." "  Then  you  can  afford  to  be  generous 

and  give  me  another." 

Perhaps  he  said  this  only  because  he  wanted  to  have  her  go  on 
talking  ;  perhaps  Eleanor  divined  that ;  however,  she  hesitated  a 
moment  and  went  on.  "  Lord  Cushley,  with  some  other  friends, 
has  just  provided  for  the  emigration  to  Australia  of  near  a  dozen. 

promising   cases    of    these    boys." "  Was    Eleanor    Powle 

another  of  the  friends  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  had  not  that  honour.  These  are  reclaimed  boys, 
mind — reclaimed  from  the  very  lowest  and  most  miserable  con- 
dition ;  and  they  are  going  out  with  every  prospect  of  respect- 
ability and  every  promise  of  doing  well.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  antecedents  of  one  among  them?" 

"  By  all  means !" 

"Notice  them.  First,  slavery  under  two  drunken  people, 
one  of  them  his  mother,  who  sent  him  out  to  steal  for  them ; 
and  refused  him  even  the  shelter  of  their  wretched  home  if  he 
came  to  it  with  empty  hands.  At  such  times,  thrust  out  houseless 
and  hungry,  to  wander  where  he  could,  he  led  a  life  of  such 
utter  wre'tehedness,  that  at  length  he  determined  to  steal  for 
himself,  and  to  go  home  no  more.  Then  came  years  of  strug- 
gling vagrancy — during  which,  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  prison  was  his 
pleasantest  home  and  only  comfortable  shelter ;  and  whenever 
he  was  turned  out  of  it  he  stood  in  London  streets  helpless  and 
hopeless  but  to  renew  his  old  ways  of  thieving  and  starvation. 
Nobody  had  told  him  better ;  no  one  had  showed  the  child 
kindness  :  was  he  to  blame  ?" 

"  Somebody  showed  him  kindness  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle, 
looking  into  the  lustrous  eyes  which  were  so  full  of  their  subject. 
"  Who,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Impossible  for  me  to  guess — since  you  were  not  here." 

"  One  of  the  most  noted  thieves  in  London  went  to  one  of  the 
city  missionaries  and  told  him  of  the  boy  and  recommended  him 
to  his  kindness." 

*'  Impelled  by  what  earthly  motive?" 

"  The  misery  of  the  case." 

"Why  did  he  not  teach  him  his  own  trade  ?" 

"  The  question  the  missionary  put  to  him.  The  thief  answered 
that  he  knew  a  thief's  life  too  well." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  taking  two  or  three  steps  away 
and  then  returning.     "  Well  ?" 

"  Well— the  missionary  put  the  child  with  some  decent  people, 
where  he  was  washed  and  clothed.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  tell,  as  it  was  too  bad  to  be  told  to  me,  the  state  to  which 
equalor,  starvation,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  had  brought  the 
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child.  He  went  to  school ;  and  two  years  after  was  well, 
healthy,  flourishin<j,  intellig:ent,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
lads  at  the  establishment  where  he  was  employed.  Now  Lord 
Cushley  has  sent  him  to  Australia." 

"  Eleanor,  I  will  never  say  anything  against  Ragged-schools 

again." "Then  I  have  not  spoken  in   vain,"  said  Eleanor 

rising.  He  took  her  hand,  held  it,  bowed  his  lips  to  it,  held  it 
still,  too  firmly  for  Eleanor  to  disensage  it  without  violence. 

"  Will  you  grant  me  one  little  favour  ?" "  You  take  without 

asking,  Mr.  Carlisle!"  He  smiled,  and  kissed  her  hand  again, 
not  releasing  it,  however.     "  Let  me  go  with  you  to  Field-lane 

in  future." "  What  would  you  do  there  ?" "  Take  care  of 

you." 

"  As  I  do  not  need  it,  you  would  be  exceedingly  bored ;  finding 
yourself  without  either  business  or  pleasure." 

"  Do  you  think  that  what  interests  you  will  not  interest 
me?" 

A  change  came  over  her  face — a  high  grave  light,  as  she 
answered, — "  Not  till  you  love  the  Master  I  do.  Not  till  His 
service  is  your  delight,  as  it  is  mine. — Mr.  Carlisle,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  tea."  He  rang  the  bell  for  her 
instantly,  and  then  came  to  her  side  again,  and  waited  till  the 
servant  was  withdrawn.     "Eleanor,  seriously,  I  am  not  satisfied 

to  have  you  go  to  that  place  alone." "  I  do  not.     I  am  always 

attended." 

"  By  a  servant.     Have  you  never  been  frightened  ?" 

"Never." "Uo  you  not  meet  a  very  ugly  sort  of  crowd 

sometimes,  on  your  way  P" 

"  Yes — sometimes." "  And  never  feel  afraid  ?" 

"  No.  Mr.  Carlisle,  would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea,  if  you  could 
get  it  ?"  She  had  met  his  questions  with  a  full,  clear  look  of 
her  eyes,  in  which  certainly  there  lay  no  lurking  shadow.  He 
read  them,  and  drank  his  tea  rather  moodily. 

"  So,  Eleanor,"  said  Mrs.  Powle  the  next  day,  "  you  have  en- 
listed Mr.  Carlisle  on  your  side  as  usual,  and  he  will  have  you 
go  to  your  absurd  school  as  you  want  to  do.  How  did  people 
get  along  before  Hagged-schools  were  invented,  I  should  like 

to  know?" "  You  would  not  like  to  know,  mamma.     It  was 

in  misery  and  ignorance  and  crime,  such  as  you  would  be  made 
sick  to  hear  of." 

"  "V^^ell,  they  live  in  it  yet,  I  suppose  ;  or  are  they  all  re- 
claimed already?  " "  They  live  in  it  yet — many  a  one." 

"  And  it  is  among  such  people  you  go  !  Well,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it.     Mr.  Carlisle  will  not  have  you  molested.   He  must 

have  his  own  way." "  What  has  he  to  do  with  it,  mamma?" 

Eleanor  asked,  a  little  indignantly. 

"  A  good  deal,  I  should  say.     You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  not 
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to  know  what  he  is  with  you  all  the  time  for,  Eleanor."  A  hot 
colour  came   up  in  Eleanor's  cheeks.     "  It  is  not  by  my  wish, 

mamma." "  It  is  rather  late  to  say  so.     Don't  you  like  him, 

Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — very  much — if  only  he  would  be  content 
with  that." 

"  Answer  me  only  one  thing.  Do  you  like  any  one  else  bet- 
ter?    He  is  as  jealous  as  a  bear,  and  afraid  you  do," 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  a  burning  colour  again  rising  to  her 
brow — "you  know  yourself  that  I  see  no  one  that  I  favour  more 
than  I  do  Mr.  Carlisle.  I  do  not  hold  him  just  in  the  regard  ho 
wishes,  nevertheless." 

"But  do  you  like  any  one  else  better?  tell  me  that.  I  just 
want  that  question  answered." 

"  Mamma,  why  ?  Answering  it  will  not  help  the  matter. 
In  all  England  there  is  not  a  person  out  of  my  own  family  whom 
I  like  so  well ;  but  that  does  not  put  Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  place 
where  he  wishes  to  be." 

"  I  just  wanted  that  question  answered,"  said  Mrs.  Powle. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 


AT    FIELD-LANE. 


Still  all  the  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grirulintr  li/e  down  from  its  mark  ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward. 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark." 

"  She  declares  there  is  not  anybody  in  the  world  she  likes 
better  than  she  does  you — nor  so  well."  Mrs.  Powle's  fair  curls 
hung  on  either  side  of  a  perplexed  face.  Mr.  Carlisle  stood  oppo- 
site to  her.  His  eye  brightened  and  fired,  but  he  made  no 
answer.     "  It  is  only  her  absurd  fanaticism  that  makes  all  the 

trouble." "  There  will  be  no  trouble  to  fear,  my  dear,  madam, 

if  that  is  true." 

"  Well,  I  asked  her  the  question,  and  she  told  me  in  so  many 
words ;  and  you  know  Eleanor.     What  she  says  she  means." 

Mr.  Carlisle  was  silent,  and  Mrs.  Powle  went  on.  He  was 
seldom  loquacious  in  his  consultations  with  her.  "  For  all  that, 
she  is  just  as  fixed  in  her  ways  as  a  mountain ;  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  manage  her.  Eleanor  always  was  a  hard  child  to 
manage  ;  and  now  she  has  got  these  fanatical  notions  in  her  head 
she  is  worse  than  ever."  There  was  a  slight  perceptible  closing  in 
of  the  fingers  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  hand,  but  his  words  were  quiet. 
"  Do  not  oppose  them.  Fanaticism  opposed  grows  rigid,  and 
diea  a  martyr.  Let  her  aloue  ;  these  things  will  all  pass  away 
by  and  by.     I  am  not  afraid  of  them." 
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"  Then  you  would  let  her  go  on  with  her  absurd  Ragged- 
schools  and  such  flummery?  I  am  positively  afraid  slie'Vill 
bring  something  dreadful  into  the  house,  or  be  insulted  herself 
some  day.  I  do  think  charity  begins  at  home.  I  wish  Lord 
Cushley,  or  whoever  it  is,  had  been  in  better  business.  Such  an 
example  of  course  sets  other  people  wild." 

"  I  will  be  there  myself,  and  see  that  no  harm   comes   to 

Eleanor.      I  think   I   can  manage   that." "Eleanor  of  all 

girls  !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  That  she  should  be  infected  with 
religious  fanaticism  !  She  was  just  the  girl  most  unlike  it  that 
could  possibly  be  :  none  of  those  meek  tame  spirits  that  seem  to 
Lave  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  iS'o,  you  are  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle  ;  "it  is  the  enthusias- 
tic character,  that  takes  everything  strongly,  that  is  strong  in 
this  as  in  all  the  rest.  Her  fanaticism  will  give  me  no  trouble — 
if  it  will  once  let  her  be  mine !  " 

"  Then  you  would  let  her  alone  r  "  said  Mrs.  Powle. 

"  Let  her  alone." "  She  is  spoiling  Julia  as  fast  as  she  can ; 

but  I  stopped  that.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  the  minx  objected 
to  taking  lessons  in  dancing,  because  her  sister  had  taught  her 
that  dancing  assemblies  were  not  good  places  to  go  to!  "But  I 
take  care  that  they  are  not  together  now.  Julia  is  completely 
under  her  influence." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle  laughing;  "so  much  that  I 
beheve  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  any  more  against  her  than  is  neces- 
sary.    I  will  be  with  her  at  Field-lane  next  Sunday." 

He  did  not,  however,  this  time  insist  on  going  with  her.  He 
went  by  himself.  It  is  certain  that  the  misery  of  London  dis- 
closed to  him  by  this  drive  to  Field-lane,  the  course  of  which 
gave  him  a  good  sample  of  it,  did  almost  shake  him  in  his  opinion 
that  Eleanor  oucht  to  be  let  alone.  Mr.  Carlisle  had  not  seen 
such  a  view  of  London  in  his  life  before  ;  he  had  not  been  in 
such  a  district  of  crime  and  wretchedness ;  or  if  by  chance  he 
had  touched  upon  it,  he  had  made  a  principle  of  not  seeing  what 
was  before  him.  Now  he  looked;  for  he  was  going  "where 
Eleanor  was  accustomed  to  go,  and  what  he  saw  she  was" obliged 
to  meet  also.  He  reached  the  building  where  the  Field-lane 
school  was  held,  in  a  somewhat  excited  state  of  mind. 

He  found  at  the  door  several  policemen,  who  warned  him  to 
guard  well  and  in  a  safe  place  anything  of  value  he  might  have 
about  his  person.  Then  he  was  ushered  up  stairs  to  the  place 
where  the  school  was  held,  He  entered  a  very  large  room,  look- 
ing like  a  factory  room,  with  bare  beams  and  rough  sides,  but 
ppacious  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  it  was  used  for.  Down 
the  length  of  this  room  ran  rows  of  square  forms,  with  alleys 
left  between  the  rows  ;  and  the  forms  were  in  good  measure 
filled  with  the  rough  scholars.    There  must  have  been  hundreds 
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collected  there ;  three-fourths  of  them  perhaps  were  girls,  the 
rest  young  men  and  boys,  from  seven  years  old  and  upwards. 
But  the  roughness  of  the  scholars  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
roughness  of  the  room.  That  had  order,  shape,  and  some  de- 
cency of  preparation.  The  poor  young  human  creatures  that 
clustered  within  it  were  in  every  stage  of  squalor,  rags,  and 
mental  distortion.  With  a  kind  ot  wonder  Mr.  Carlisle's  eye 
went  from  one  to  another  to  note  the  individual  varieties  of  the 
general  character;  and  as  it  took  in  the  details,  wandered 
horror-stricken  from  the  nameless  dirt  and  shapeless  rags  which 
covered  the  person,  to  tlie  wild  or  stupid  or  cunning  or  devilish 
expression  of  vice  in  the  face — beyond  description,  both.  There 
were  many  there  who  had  never  slept  in  a  bed  in  their  lives  ; 
many  who  never  had  their  clothes  off  from  one  montli's  end  to 
another ;  the  very  large  proportion  lived  day  and  night  by  a 
course  of  wickedness.  There  they  were  gathered  now,  these 
wretches,  eight  or  ten  in  a  form,  listening  with  more  or  less  of 
interest  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers  who  sat  before  them ; 
and  many,  Mr.  Carlisle  saw,  were  showing  deep  interest  in  face 
and  manner.  Others  were  full  of  mischief,  and  showed  that  too. 
And  others,  who  were  interested,  were  yet  also  restless,  and 
would  manifest  it  by  the  occasional  irregularity  of  jumping  up 
and  turning  a  somerset  in  the  midst  of  the  lesson.  That  fre- 
quently happened.  Suddenly,  without  note  or  warning,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  earnest  deliverances  of  the  teacher,  a  boy 
would  leap  up  and  throw  himself  over ;  come  up  all  right ;  and 
sit  down  again  and  listen,  as  if  he  had  only  been  making  himself 
comfortable  ;  which  was  very  likely  the  real  state  of  the  case  in 
some  instances.  When,  however,  a  general  prevalence  of 
somersets  throughout  the  room  indicated  that  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  assemblage  were  growing  uneasy  in  their  minds, 
or  their  seats,  the  director  of  the  school  stood  up  and  gave  the 
signal  for  singing.  Instantly,  the  whole  were  on  their  feet,  and 
some  verse  or  two  of  a  hymn  were  shouted  heartily  by  the  united 
lungs  of  the  company.  That  seemed  to  be  a  great  safety-valve ; 
they  were  quite  brought  into  order,  and  somersets  not  called 
for  till  some  time  had  passed  again. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  assemblage  of  strange  figures,  small 
and  large,  Mr.  Carlisle's  eye  sought  for  Eleanor.  He  could  not 
immediately  find  her,  standing  at  the  back  of  the  room  as  he 
was ;  and  he  did  not  choose  the  recognition  to  be  first  on  her 
side,  so  would  not  go  forward.  No  bonnet  or  cloak  there  re- 
called the  image  of  Eleanor ;  he  had  seen  her  once  in  her  school 
trim,  it  is  true,  but  that  signified  nothing.  He  had  seen  her 
only,  not  her  dress.  It  was  only  by  a  careful  scrutiny  that  he 
was  able  to  satisfy  himself  which  bonnet  and  which  outline  of  a 
cloak  was  Eleanor's.     But  once  his  attention  had  alighted  on  the 
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ritrlit  figure,  and  he  was  sure,  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  The  turns 
of  the  head,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  shoulders,  could  be  none 
but  her's ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  somewhat  nearer  and  took 
up  a  position  a  little  in  the  rear  of  that  form,  so  that  he  could 
watch  all  that  went  on  there. 

He  scanned  with  infinite  disgust  one  after  another  of  the 
miserable  figures  ranged  upon  it.  They  were  well-grown  boys, 
young  thieves  some  of  them,  to  judge  by  their  looks  ;  and  dirty 
and  ragged  so  as  to  be  objects  of  abhorrence  much  more  than  of 
anything  else  to  his  eye.  Yet  to  these  squalid,  filthy,  hardened- 
looking  httle  wretches,  scarcely  decent  in  their  rags,  Eleanor  was 
most  earnestly  talking  ;  there  was  no  avoidance  in  her  air.  Her 
face  he  could  not  see ;  he  could  guess  at  its  expression,  from  the 
turns  of  her  head  to  one  and  another,  and  the  motions  of  her 
hands,  with  which  she  was  evidently  helping  out  the  meaning  of 
her  words  ;  and  also  from  the  earnest  gaze  that  her  unpromising 
hearers  bent  upon  her.  He  could  hear  the  soft  varying  play  of 
her  voice  as  she  addressed  them.  Mr.  Carlisle  grew  restless. 
There  was  a  more  evident  and  tremendous  gap  between  himself 
and  her  than  he  had  counted  upon.  Was  she  doing  this  like  a 
Catholic,  for  penance,  or  to  work  out  good  deeds  to  earn  heaven 
like  a  philanthropist?  "While  he  pondered  the  matter,  in  in- 
creasing restlessness,  mind  and  body  helping  each  other — for 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  heavy  and  stifling  from  the 
foul  human  beings  congregated  there,  and  it  must  require  a 
very  strong  motive  in  anybody  to  be  there  at  all — he  could 
hardly  bear  it  himself, — an  incident  occurred  which  gave  a  little 
variety  to  his  thoughts.  As  he  stood  in  the  alley,  leaning  on  the 
end  of  a  form  where  no  one  sat,  a  boy  came  in  and  passed  him, 
brushing  so  near  that  Mr.  Carlisle  involuntarily  shrank  back. 
Such  a  looking  fellow-creature  he  had  never  seen  until  that  day. 
Mr.  Carlisle  had  lived  in  the  other  half  of  the  world.  This 
was  a  half-grown  boy,  inexpressibly  forlorn  in  his  rags  and 
wretchedness.  An  old  coat  hung  about  him,  much  too  large 
and  long,  that  yet  did  not  hide  a  great  rent  in  his  trousers 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  shirt  beneath.  But  the  face ! 
The  indescribable  brutalized,  stolid,  dirty,  dumb  look  of  badness 
and  hardness  !  Mr.  Carlisle  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
face.  One  round  portion  of  it  had  been  washed,  leaving  the 
dark  ring  of  dirt  all  circling  it  like  a  border,  where  the  blessed 
touch  of  water  had  not  come.  The  boy  moved  on,  with  a 
shambling  kind  of  gait,  and,  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  horror,  paused  at 
the  form  of  Eleanor's  class.  Yes, — he  was  going  in  there,  he 
belonged  there  ;  for  she  looked  up  and  spoke  to  him ;  Mr. 
Carlisle  could  hear  her  soft  voice  saying  something  about  his 
being  late.  Then  came  a  transformation  such  as  Mr.  Carlisle 
would  never  have  believed  possible      4  light  broke  upon  that 
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brutalized  face ;  actually  a  light ;  a  smile  that  was  like  a  heavenly 
sunbeam  in  the  midst  of  those  rags  and  dirt  irradiated  it ;  as  a 
rough  thick  voice  spoke  out  in  answer  to  her — "  Yes — if  I 
didn't  come,  I  knowed  you  would  be  disappointed." 

Evidently  they  were  friends,  Eleanor  and  that  boy ;  young 
thief,  young  rascal,  though  Mr,  Carlisle's  eye  pronounced  him. 
They  were  on  good  terms,  even  of  aflfection ;  for  only  love  begets 
love.  Tlie  lesson  went  on,  but  the  gentleman  stood  iu  a  maze 
till  it  was  finished.  The  notes  of  Eleanor's  voice  in  the  closing 
hymn,  which  he  was  sure  he  could  distinguish,  brought  him 
quite  back  to  himself.  Now  he  might  speak  to  her  again.  He 
had  felt  as  if  there  were  a  barrier  between  them.  Now  he 
would  test  it. 

He  had  to  wait  yet  a  little  while,  for  Eleanor  was  talking  to 
one  or  two  elderly  gentlemen.  Nobody  to  move  his  jealousy, 
however ;  so  Mr.  Carlisle  bore  the  delay  with  what  patience  he 
could;  which  in  that  stifling  atmosphere  was  not  much  .How  coulA 
Eleanor  endure  it  ?  As  at  last  she  came  down  the  room,  he  met 
her  and  offered  his  arm.  Eleanor  took  it,  and  they  went  out 
together.     "  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  school,"  she  said. 

"  I  would  not  disturb  you.  Thomas  is  not  here — Mrs  Powle 
wanted  him  at  home."  "Which  was  Mr.  Carlisle's  apology  for 
taking  his  place.  Or  somewhat  more  than  Thomas's  place  ;  for 
he  not  only  put  Eleanor  in  a  carriage,  but  took  a  seat  beside 
her.  The  drive  began  with  a  few  moments  of  silence.  "  How 
do  you  do?  "  was  his  first  question ."  Very  well." 

"  Must  I  take  it  on  trust?  or  do  you  not  mean  I  shall  see  for 
myself?"  said  he.  For  there  had  been  a  hidden  music  in 
Eleanor's  voice,  and  she  had  not  turned  her  face  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  At  this  request  however  she  gave  him  a  view 
of  it.  The  hidden  sweetness  was  there  too ;  he  could  not 
conceive  what  made  her  look  so  happy.  Yet  the  look  was  at 
once  too  frank  and  too  deep  for  his  personal  vanity  to  get  any 
food  from  it ;  no  surface  work,  but  a  lovely  light  on  brow  and 
lip  that  came  from  within.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It 
was  something,  though,  that  she  was  not  displeased  at  his  being 
there  ;  his  own  face  lightened. 

"  What  effect  does  Field-lane  generally  have  upon  you  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  It  tires  me  a  little — generally.     Not  to-day." 

"  No,  I  see  it  has  not ;  and  how  you  come  out  of  that  den, 
looking  as  you  do,  I  confess  is  an  incomprehensible  thing  to 
me.     What  has  pleased  you  there  ?  " 

A  smile  came  upon  Eleanor's  face,  so  bright  as  showed  it  was 
but  the  outbreaking  of  the  light  he  had  seen  there  before.  His 
question  she  met  with  another.  "Did  nothing  there  please  you?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  evade  my  inquiry  ?  " 
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"  I  will  tell  you  ^rbat  pleased  me,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Perliaps 
you  romarked — whereabouts  were  you  ?  " 

*'  A  few  feet  behind  you  and  your  scholars." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  remarked  a  boy  who  came  in  when  the 
lesson  was  partly  done — midway  in  the  time — a  boy  who  came 

in  and  took  his  seat  in  my  class." "I  remarked  him— and 

you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  I  do  not  understand  how  pleasure 
can  be  connected  in  anybody's  mind  with  the  sight  of  him." 

"  Of  course  you  do  not.     That  boy  lias  been  a  most  notorious 
r>;«lfr.oeket  and  thief." 
— '"JBlxactly  what  I  should  have  supposed." 

"Did  you  observe  that  he  had  washed  his  face  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  observed  how  imperfectly  it  was  done." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  the  first  time,  probably,  in  years  that  it  has 
touched  water,  except  when  his  lips  touched  it  to  drink.  Do 
you  know,  that  is  a  sign  of  reformation?" 

"  Water  ?  " 

'•  Washing.  It  is  tlie  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  them 
to  forego  the  seal  and  the  bond  of  dirt.  It  is  a  badge  of  the 
community  of  guilt.  If  they  will  be  brought  to  wash,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  bond  is  broken— that  they  are  willing  to  be  out 
of  the  community  ;  which  will,  I  suppose,  regard  them  as  sus- 
pected  persons  from  that  time.  Now  you  can  understand  why 
I  was  glad.^"  Hardly  ;  for  the  fire  and  water  sparkling  to- 
gether in  Eleanor's  eyes  expressed  so  much  gladness  that  it 
quite  went  beyond  Mr.  Carlisle's  power  of  sympathy.  He 
remained  silent  a  few  moments.  "  Eleanor,  I  wish  you  would 
answer  one  question,  which  puzzles  me.  Why  do  you  go  to 
that  place  ?  " "  You  do  not  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  do  you.     What  takes  you  there  ?  " 

"  There  are  more  to  be  taught  than  there  are  teachers  for," 
said  Eleanor,  looking  at  her  questioner.  "They  want  help. 
You  must  have  seen  there  are  none  too  many  to  take  care  of 
the  crowds  that  come  ;  and  many  of  those  teachers  are  fatigued 
with  attendance  in  the  week." 

"  Do  you  go  in  the  week  ?  " "  No,  not  hitherto." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  it !  It  is  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth  to  go  on  Sundays.  I  met  several  companies  of  most  dis- 
orderly people  on  my  way— do  you  not  meet  such  ?  " 

"  Yes." "  What  takes  you  there,  Eleanor,  through  such 

horrors  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  fear." "  No,   I   suppose   not ;  but  will  you 

answer  my  question  ?  " 

•*  You  will  hardly  be  able  to  understand  me,"  said  Eleanor, 
hesitating.  "  I  like  to  go  to  these  poor  wretches,  because  I 
love  them.  And  if  you  ask  me  why  I  love  them,— I  know  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  loves  them  ;  and  He  is  not  willing  they  should 
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be  in  this  forlorn  condition  ;  and  so  I  go  to  try  to  help  get  them 
out  of  it." 

"  If  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  not  willing  there  should  be  this 
class  of  people,  Eleanor,  hovr  come  they  to  exist  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  good  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Carlisle,  not  to  know 
that  men  are  free  agents,  and  that  God  leaves  them  the  exercise 
of  their  free  agency,  even  though  others  as  well  as  themselves 
suffer  by  it.  I  suppose,  if  those  a  little  above  them  in  the  social 
scale  had  lived  according  to  the  gospel  rule,  this  class  of  people 
never  would  have  existed." 

"  What  a  reformer  you  would  make,  Eleanor  !  " 

"  I  should  not  suit  you  P  Yes — I  do  not  believe  in  any  radical 
way  of  reform  but  one." 

"  And  that  is,  what  ? — counsellor." 

"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 

you." "  Radical  enough  !     You  must  reform  the  reformers 

first,  I  supose  you  know." 

"  I  know  it." "  Then,  hard  as  it  is  for  me  to  believe  it,  you 

do  not  go  to  Field-lane  by  way  of  penance  ?  " 

"  The  penance  would  be,  to  make  me  stay  away." 

*'  Mrs.  Powle  will  do  that,  unless  I  contrive  to  disturb  the 
action  of  her  free  agency ;  but  I  tliink  I  shall  plunge  into  the 
question  of  reform,  Eleanor.  Speaking  of  that,  how  much  re- 
formation has  been  effected  by  these  Ragged  institutions  P  " 

"  Very  much ;  and  they  are  only,  as  it  were,  beginning,  you 

must  remember." "  Room  for  amendment  still,"  said  Mr. 

Carlisle.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  disorderly  set  of  scholars  in  my 
life  before.  How  do  you  find  an  occasional  somersault  helps  a 
boy's  understanding  of  his  lesson  P  " 

"  Those  things  were  constant  at  first,  not  occasional,"  said 
Eleanor,  smiling ;  "  somersaults,  and  leaping  over  the  forms, 
and  shouts,  and  catcalls,  and  all  manner  of  uproarious  behaviour. 
That  was  before  I  ever  knew  them ;  but  now,  think  of  that 
boy's  washed  face  !  " 

"  That  was  the  most  partial  reformation  I  ever  saw  rejoiced 
in,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

"  It  gives  hope  of  everything  else,  though ;  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  bond  that  community  of  dirt  is.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  statistics,  if  you  want  those,  Mr.  Carlisle.  I  can 
give  you  enough  of  them,  showing  what  has  been  done." 

"  Will  you  show  them  to  me  to-night  ?  " "  To-night  P  it  is 

Sunday.  No,  but  to-morrow  night,  Mr.  Carlisle,  or  any  other 
time." 

"  Eleanor,  you  are  very  strict !  " 

"  Not  at  all.  That  is  not  strictness  ;  but  Sunday  is  too  good 
to  waste  upon  statistics."  She  said  it  somewhat  playfully,  with 
a  shining  of  her  old  arah  smile,  which  did  not  at  all  reassure 
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her  companion.  "  Besides,  Mr.  Carlisle,  you  like  strictness  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  do.  There  is  not  a  law  made  in  our 
Queen's  rei^n,  or  administered  under  her  sceptre,  that  you 
would  not  have  fulfilled  to  the  letter — even  down  to  the  regula- 
tions which  keep  little  boys  off  the  grass.  It  is  only  the 
laws  of  the  Great  Xing  which  you  do  not  think  should  be 
strictly  kept."  She  M-as  grave  enough  now,  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
swallowed  the  reproof  as  best  he  might. 

"Eleanor,  you  are  going  to  turn  preacher  too,  as  well  as 
reformer.  Well,  I  will  come  to  you,  dear,  and  put  myself  under 
your  influences.     You  shall  do  what  you  please  with  me." 

Too  much  of  a  promise  and  more  of  a  responsibility  than 
Eleanor  chose  to  take.  She  went  into  the  house  with  a  sober 
sense  that  she  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  ;  that  between  Mr. 
Carlisle  and  her  mother  she  must  walk  very  warily,  or  she 
would  yet  find  herself  entangled  before  she  was  aware.  And 
Mr.  Carlisle,  too,  had  a  sober  sense  that  Eleanor's  religious  cha- 
racter was  not  of  a  kind  to  exhale,  like  a  volatile  oil,  under  the 
sun  of  prosperity  or  the  breezes  of  flattery.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  hard  to  reach  the  prize,  the  more  of  a  treasure  when 
reached.  He  never  wanted  her  more  than  cow  ;  and  Mr.  Car- 
lisle had  always,  by  skill  and  power,  obtained  what  he  wanted. 
He  made  no  doubt  he  would  find  this  instance  like  the  others. 

For  the  present,  the  thing  was  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament 
"  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders ;"  and  upon  its  various 
provisions  Mr.  Carlisle  came  daily  to  consult  Eleanor,  and  take 
advice  and  receive  information.  Doubtless,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  considered  about  the  bill  to  make  it  just  what  it 
should  be  ;  to  secure  enough  and  not  insist  upon  too  much :  its 
bearings  would  be  very  important,  and  every  point  merited  well 
the  deepest  care  and  most  circumspect  management.  It  enlisted 
Eleanor's  heart  and  mind  thoroughly ;  how  should  it  not  ?  She 
spent  hours  and  hours  with  Mr.  Carlisle  over  it ;  wrote  for  him, 
read  for  him,  or  rather  for  those  the  bill  wrought  for;  talked 
and  discussed  and  argued  for  and  against  various  points  which 
he  felt  would  make  for  or  against  its  best  success.  Capital  for 
Mr.  Carlisle.  All  this  brought  him  into  constant  close  intercourse 
with  her,  and  gave  iiim  opportunities  of  recommending  himself. 
And  not  in  vain.  Eleanor  saw  and  appreciated  the  cool,  clear 
business  head,  the  calm  executive  talent  which,  seeing  its  ends 
in  the  distance,  made  no  hurry,  but  took  the  steps  and  the 
measures  surest  to  attain  them  with  patient  foresight.  She 
admired  it,  and  sometimes  also  could  almost  have  trembled  when 
she  thought  of  its  being  turned  towards  herself.  And  was  it 
not,  all  the  while  ?  Was  not  Eleanor  tacitly,  by  little  and  little, 
yielding  the  ground  she  fought  so  hard  to  keep  ?  Was  she  not 
quietly  giving  her  affirmative  to  the  world's  question,— and  to 

t2 
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Mr.  Carlisle's  too  ?  To  the  former,  yes ;  for  the  latter,  she 
knew  and  Mr.  Carlisle  knew  that  she  showed  him  no  more  thaa 
the  regard  that  would  not  satisfy  him.  But  then,  if  this  went 
on  indefinitely,  would  not  he,  and  the  world,  and  her  mother,  all 
say  that  she  had  fjiven  him  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  her  P 
Ay,  and  Eleanor  must  count  her  father,  too,  now  as  amonn;  her 
adversaries'  ranks.  She  saw  it,  and  felt  it  somewhat  bitterly. 
She  had  bciiun  to  ^ain  his  ear  and  his  heart;  by-and-hy  he 
might  have  listened  to  heron  what  subject  she  pleased,  and  she 
might  have  won  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  she  held 
dearest.  Now,  she  had  gained  his  love  certainly,  in  a  measure  ; 
but  so  had  Mr.  Carlisle.  Gently,  skilfully,  almost  unconsciously 
it  seemed,  he  was  as  much  domiciled  in  her  father's  room  as  she 
was,  and  even  more  acceptable.  The  squire  had  come  to  depend 
on  him,  to  look  for  him,  to  delight  in  him,  and  with  very  evident 
admission  that  he  was  only  anticipating  by  a  little  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  sonship.  Eleanor  could  not  absent  herself  neither ; 
she  tried  that ;  her  father  would  have  her  there  ;  and  there  was 
Mr.  Carlisle,  as  much  at  home,  and  sharing  with  her  in  filial 
offices  as  a  matter  of  rule,  and  associating  with  her  as  already 
one  of  the  family.  It  is  true,  in  his  manner  to  Eleanor  herself 
he  did  not  so  step  beyond  bounds  as  to  give  her  opportunity  to 
check  him  ;  j'^et  even  over  this  there  stole  insensibly  a  change, 
and  Eleanor  felt  herself  gettingdeeperand  deeper  in  the  toils.  Her 
own  manner,  meanwhile,  was  ne?~rly  perfect  in  its  simple  dignity. 
Except  in  the  interest  of  third  party  measures,  which  led  her 
sometimes  further  than  she  wanted  to  go,  Eleanor  kept  a  very 
steady  way,  as  graceful  as  it  was  steady.  So  friendly  and  frank 
as  to  give  no  cause  of  umbrage  ;  while  it  was  so  cool  and  self- 
poised  as  to  make  Mr.  Carlisle  very  uneasy  and  very  desperate. 
It  was  just  the  manner  he  admired  in  a  woman,  just  what  he 
would  like  to  see  in  his  wife  towards  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Eleanor  charmed  him  more  by  her  high-bred  distance  than  ever 
she  had  done  by  the  affection  or  submissiveness  of  former  days. 
But  he  was  pretty  sure  of  his  game.  Let  this  state  of  things 
go  on  long  enough,  and  she  would  have  no  power  to  withdraw  ; 
and  once  his  own,  let  him  have  once  again  the  right  to  take  her 
to  his  breast,  and  whisper  love  or  authority,  and  he  knew  he 
could  win  that  fine  sweet  nature  to  give  him  back  love  as  well  as 
obedience — in  time.  And  so  the  bill  went  on  in  its  progress 
towards  maturity.     It  did  not  go  very  fast. 

All  this  while  the  sisters  saw  very  little  of  each  other.  One 
morning  Eleanor  waylaid  Julia  as  she  was  passing  her  door, 
drew  her  in,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  first  impulse 
of  the  two  was  to  spring  to  each  other's  arms  for  a  warm  embrace. 
"  I  never  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  you,  darling,"  said  the  eider 
sister.     "  What  has  become  of  you  P  " 
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"  Ob,  I  am  so  busy,  you  see — all  the  times  except  wlicn  you 
are  poae  out,  or  talking  in  the  drawin<;-rcom  to  people,  or  in 
papa's  room.  Then  I  am  out,  and  you  are  out  too ;  somewhere 
else." 

'•■  Out  of  what  ?  " "  Out  of  my  studies,  and  teachers,  and 

governesses.     I  must  go  now  in  two  minutes." 

'•  ]S'o,  you  must  not.  Sit  down  ;  I  want  to  see  you.  Are^you 
remembering  what  we  have  learnt  together  ?  " 

"  Sometimes — and  sometimes  it  is  hard,  you  see.  Everything 
is  so  scratchy.  Oh,  Eleanor,  are  you  going  to  marry  Mr.  Car- 
lisle ?  " "  No.     I  told  you  I  was  not." 

"  Everybody  says  you  are,  though.  Are  you  sure  you  are 
not  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." "  I  almost  wish  you  were ;  and  then  things 

would  go  smooth  again." 

""What  do  you  mean  by  their  being  'scratchy'?  that  is  a 
new  word." 

'"  Well,  everything  goes  cross.  I  pore  over  many  dictionaries 
besides  English — and  am  shut  up  to  learn  'em — and  mamma 
don't  care  what  becomes  of  me  if  she  can  only  keep  me  from 
you  ;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  are  doing ;  and  I  wish  we 
were  all  home  again  !  " 

Eleanor  sighed. 

"  I  call  it  scratchy,"  said  Julia.  "  Everybody  is  trying  to  do 
what  somebody  else  don't  like." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  on  that  principle,"  said  her  sister, 
with  a  smile  which  made  Julia  spring  to  her  neck  again  and 
load  her  lips  with  kisses  over  and  over. 

"  I'll  try  to  do  what  you  like,  Eleanor — only  tell  me  what. 
Tell  me  something,  and  I  will  remember  it." 

"Julia,  are  you  going  to  be  a  servancof  Christ?  have  you 
forgotten  that  you  said  you  loved  Him  ?  " 

"  iS'o,  and  I  do,  Eleanor!  and  I  want  to  do  right;  but  I  am 
so  busy,  and  then  I  get  so  vexed." 

"Tiiat  is  not  like  a  servant  of  Jesus,  darling." 

"  No.  If  I  could  only  see  you,  Eleanor  !  Tell  me  something 
to  rem.ember,  and  I  will  keep  it  in  my  head,  in  spite  of  all  the 
dictionaries." 

"  Eeep  it  in  your  life,  Julia.  Remember  what  Jesus  said  His 
servants  must  be  and  how  they  must  do — ^just  in  this  one  little 
word — '  And  ye  yourselves  like  them  that  wait  for  their  Lord.'" 

"  How,  Eleanor.''" 

"  That  is  what  we  are,  dear.  "We  are  the  Lord's  servants, 
put  here  to  work  for  Him, — put  just  in  the  post  where  He  wishes 
us  to  be,  till  He  comes.  Now  let  us  stand  in  our  post  and  do 
our  work,  '  like  them  that  wait  for  their  Lord.'  You  know 
how  that  would  be." 
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Julia  ajjain  kissed  and  caressed  her,  not  vritbout  some  tears. 
"  I  know,"  she  said  ;  *'  it  is  like  Mr.  Hhys,  and  it  is  like  you  ; 

and  I  don't  believe  it  is  like  anybody  else." "  Shall  it  be 

like  you,  Julia  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Eleanor,  yes  !  I  will  never  forget  it.  Oh,  Eleanor, 
are  you  sure  you  are  not  going  to  Eythdale  P  " 

"What  makes  you  ask  me?" "Why,  everybody  thinks 

so,  and  everybody  says  so  ;  and  you — you  are  with  Mr.  Carlisle 
all  the  time,  talking  to  him." 

"  I  have  so  many  thoughts  to  put  into  his  head,"  said  Eleanor 
gravely. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  with  him  about  ?  " 

"Parliament  business.  It  is  for  the  poor  of  London,  Julia. 
Mr.  Carlisle  is  preparing  a  bill  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  know  more  about  the  matter  than  he  does  ;  and  so 
he  comes  to  me." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  glad  of  his  ignorance  ?  "  said  Julia 
shrewdly.  Eleanor  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  and  looked 
thoughtfully  down. 

"  What  do  you  give  him  thoughts  about  ?  " 

"  My  poor  boys  would  say,  '  lots  of  things.'  I  have  to  con- 
vince Sir.  Carlisle  that  it  would  cost  the  country  less  to  reform 
than  to  punish  these  poor  children,  and  that  reforming  them  is 
impossible  unless  we  can  give  them  enough  to  keep  them  from 
starvation,  and  that  the  common  prison  is  no  place  for  them ; 
and  then  a  great  many  questions  besides  these  and  that  spring 
out  of  these  have  to  be  considered  and  talked  over.  And  it  is 
important  beyond  measure  ;  and  if  I  should  let  it  alone,  the 
whole  might  tall  to  the  ground.  There  are  two  objections  now 
in  Mr.  Carlisle's  mind — or  in  other  people's  minds — to  one  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done  ;  and  I  must  show 
Mr.  Carlisle  how  false  the  objections  are.  I  have  begun ;  I 
must  go  through  with  it.  The  whole  might  fall  to  the  ground 
if  I  took  away  my  hand  ;  and  it  would  be  such  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  thousands  and  thousands  in  this  dreadful  place." 

"  Do  you  think  London  is  a  dreadful  place  ? "  said  Julia, 
doubtfully. 

"  There  are  very  few  here  who  stand  '  like  them  that  wait  for 
their  Lord,'  "  said  Eleanor,  her  face  taking  a  yearning  look  of 
thoughtfulness. 

"  There  are  very  few  anywhere,  I  believe.  Eleanor — aren't 
you  happy  ?  " "  Yes  !  " 

"You  don't  always  look — ^just — so." 

"  Perhaps  not.  JBut  to  live  for  Jesus  makes  happy  days — be 
sure  of  that,  Julia  ;  however  the  face  looks." 

"Are  you  bothered  about  Mr.  Carlisle?  " 

"  What  words  you  use  !  "  said  Eleanor,  smiling.     "  '  Bother,' 
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and  *  scratcliy.'  No,  I  am  not  bothered  about  him — I  am  a 
little  troubled  sometimes." 

"  What's  the  difference  ?  " 

"  The  difference  between  seeing  one's  way  clear,  and  not 
seeing  it ;  and  the  difference  between  having  a  hand  to  take 
care  of  one,  and  not  having  it." 

"Well,  why  do  you  talk  to  him  so  much,  if  he  troubles  you  ?  " 
said  Julia,  reassured  by  her  sister's  smile. 

"  I  must,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  must  see  through  this  business 
of  the  bill — at  all  hazards.  I  cannot  let  that  go.  Mr.  Cai'lisle 
knows  I  do  not  compi'omise  myself." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Julia,  getting  up  to  go, — 
"  mamma  means  you  shall  go  to  Kythdale,  and  she  thinks  you 
are  going." 

With  a  very  earnest  kiss  to  Eleanor,  repeated  with  an 
emphasis  which  set  the  seal  upon  all  the  advices  and  promises 
of  the  morning,  Julia  went  off.  Eleanor  sat  a  little  while 
thinking — not  long  ;  and  met  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  next  time  he 
came,  with  precisely  the  same  sweet  self-possession,  the  un- 
changed calm,  cool  distance,  which  drove  that  gentleman  to  the 
last  verge  of  passion  and  patience.  But  he  was  master  of  him- 
self and  bided  his  time,  and  talked  over  the  bill  as  usual. 

It  was  not  Eleanor  alone  who  had  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  admiration  in  these  business  consultations.  Somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  Mr.  Carlisle  found  that  his  quondam  fair  mistress 
was  good  for  much  more  than  a  plaything.  With  the  quick 
wit  of  a  woman  she  joined  a  patience  of  investigation,  an  inde- 
pendent strength  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  rational  vision, 
that  fairly  met  him  and  obliged  him  to  be  the  best  man  he 
could  in  the  business.  He  could  not  get  her  into  a  sophistical 
maze  ;  she  found  her  way  through  immediately ;  he  could  not 
puzzle  her,  for  what  she  did  not  understand  one  day  she  had 
studied  out  by  the  next.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Carlisle  would 
not  have  fallen  in  love  with  this  clear  intelligence,  if  he  had 
known  it  in  the  front  of  Eleanor's  qualities  ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  do  not  care  for  an  equal  in  a  wife ;  but  his  case 
was  by  this  time  beyond  cure.  Nay,  what  might  have  alienated 
him  once,  bound  him  now ;  he  found  himself  matched  with 
Eleanor  in  a  game  of  human  life.  The  more  she  proved  herself 
his  equal,  the  nobler  the  conquest,  and  the  more  the  instinct  of 
victory  stirred  within  him  ;  for  pride — a  poor  sort  of  pride — 
began  to  be  stirred  as  well  as  love. 

So  the  bill  went  on  ;  and  prisons,  and  laws,  and  reformatory 
measures,  and  penal  enactments,  and  industrial  schools,  and  the 
ques-tion  of  interfering  with  the  course  of  labour,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  offering  a  premium  upon  crime,  and  a  host  of  questions, 
were  discussed  and  rediseusscd.     And  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
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policy,  partly  from  an  intelligent  view  of  tte  subject,  but 
wholly  moTed  thereto  by  Eleanor,  Mr.  Carlisle  gradually  gave 
back  the  ground,  and  took  just  the  position  (on  paper)  that 
she  wished  to  see  him  take. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

T  N     MAT. 

Why,  how  one  weeps 
VvTien  one's  too  weary  !    Were  a  witness  by, 
He'd  say  some  folly 

So  the  bill  went  on.  And  the  season  too.  Winter  merged  into 
spring ;  the  change  of  temperature  reminded  Eleanor  of  the 
changing  face  of  the  earth  out  of  London ;  and  even  in  London 
the  parks  gave  testimony  of  it.  She  longed  for  Wiglands  and 
the  Lodge  ;  but  there  was  no  token  of  the  family's  going  home 
at  present.  Parliament  was  in  session  ;  Mr.  Carlisle  was  busy 
there  every  night  almost,  which  did  not  in  the  least  hinder  his 
being  busied  with  Eleanor  as  well.  Where  she  and  her  mother 
went,  for  the  most  part  he  went ;  and  at  home  he  was  very  much 
at  home  indeed.  Eleanor  began  to  feel  that  the  motions  of  the 
family  depended  on  him  ;  for  she  could  find  no  sufficient  expla- 
nation in  her  father's  health  or  her  mother's  pleasure  for  their 
continued  stay  in  town.  The  squire  was  much  as  he  had  been 
all  winter ;  attended  now  and  then  by  a  physician,  and  out  of 
health  and  spirits  certainly ;  yet  Eleanor  could  not  help  think- 
ing he  would  be  better  at  home,  and  somewhat  suspected  her 
father  thought  so.  Mrs.  Powle  enjoyed  Loudon,  no  doubt; 
still  slie  was  not  a  woman  to  run  mad  after  pleasure,  or  after 
anything  else ;  not  so  much  but  that  the  pleasure  of  her  husband 
would  have  outweighed  hers.  Nevertheless,  both  the  squire 
and  she  were  as  quietly  fixed  in  London,  to  judge  by  all  ap- 
pearance, as  if  they  had  no  other  place  to  go  to ;  and  the  rising 
of  Parliament  was  sometimes  hinted  at  as  giving  the  only  clue 
to  the  probable  time  of  their  departure. 

Did  you  ever  lay  brands  together  on  a  hearth,  brands  with 
little  life  in  them  too  seemingly;  when  with  no  breath  blown 
or  stirring  of  air  to  fan  them,  gradually,  by  mere  action  and  re- 
action upon  each  other,  the  cold  grey  ends  began  to  sparkle  and 
glow,  till  by-and-by  the  fire  burst  forth  and  flame  sprang  up  ? 
Circumstances  may  be  laid  together  so,  and  with  like  effect. 

Everything  went  on  in  a  train  at  the  house  in  Cadogan 
Square  ;  nobody  changed  his  attitude  or  behaviour  with  respect 
to  the  others,  except  as  by  that  most  insensible,  unnoticeable, 
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quiet  action  of  elements  at  work  ;  yet  the  time  came  vr hen  Elea- 
nor began  to  feel  that  things  were  drawing  towards  a  crisis. 
Her  place  was  becoming  uncomfortable.  She  could  not  tell  how, 
she  did  not  know  when  it  began,  but  a  change  in  the  home  at- 
mosphere became  sensible  to  her.  It  was  growing  to  be  oppres- 
sive. Mother,  father,  and  friends  seemed  by  concert  to  say  that 
she  was  Mr.  Carlisle's  ;  and  the  gentleman  himself  began  to 
look  it,  Eleanor  thought,  though  she  did  not  say  so.  A  little 
tacit  allowance  of  this  mute  language  of  assignment,  and  either 
her  truth  would  be  forfeited  or  her  freedom.  She  must  make  a 
decided  protest.  Yet  also  Eleanor  felt  that  quality  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  which  threatened  that  if  any  clouds  came  up  they 
would  be  stormy  clouds ;  and  she  dreaded  to  make  any  move. 
Julia's  society  would  have  been  a  great  solace  now,  when  she 
never  could  have  it.  Julia  comforted  her  whenever  they  were 
together  in  company  or  met  for  a  moment  alone  by  her  energetic 
whisper—:-"  j  remember,  Eleanor  !  " — but  that  was  all.  Eleanor 
could  get  no  further  speech  of  her.  At  the  Eagged-school  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  pretty  sure  to  be,  and  generally  attended  her  home. 
Eleanor  remonstrated  with  her  mother,  and  got  a  sharp  answer, 
that  it  was  only  thanks  to  Mr.  Carlisle  she  went  there  at  all ;  if 
it  were  not  for  him  Mrs.  Powle  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Eleanor  pondered  very  earnestly  the  question  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it  herself;  but  it  was  at  Mr.  Carlisle's  own  risk;  the  poor 
boys  in  the  school  wanted  her  ministrations,  and  the  "  bill  "  was 
in  process  of  preparation.  Eleanor's  heart  was  set  on  that  bill, 
and  her  help  she  knew  was  greatly  needed  in  its  construction  ; 
she  could  not  bear  to  give  it  up.  So  she  let  matters  take  their 
course ;  and  talked  reform  diligently  to  Mr.  Carlisle  all  the  time 
they  were  driving  from  West  Smithfield  home. 

At  last,  to  Eleanor's  joy,  the  important  paper  was  drawn  up 
according  to  her  mind.  It  satisfied  her.  And  it  w^as  brought 
to  a  reading  in  the  House  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  So  much 
was  gained.  The  very  next  day  Mr.  Carlisle  came  to  ask 
Eleanor  to  drive  out  with  him  to  Hichmond,  which  she  had 
never  seen.  Eleanor  coolly  declined.  He  pressed  the  charms 
of  the  place,  and  of  the  country  at  that  season.  Eleanor,  with 
the  same  coolness  of  manner,  replied  that  she  hoped  soon  to 
enjoy  the  country  at  home,  and  that  she  could  not  go  to  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Carlisle  withdrew  his  plea,  sat  and  talked  some 
time,  making  himself  very  agreeable,  though  Eleanor  could  noi 
quite  enjoy  his  agrceableness  that  morning,  and  went  away. 
He  had  given  no  sign  of  understanding  her  or  of  being  rebuffed  ; 
and  she  was  not  satisfied.  The  nest  morning  early  her  mother 
came  to  her. 

"  Eleanor,  what  do  you  say  to  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court  to- 
dav?  " "  "Who  is  j^oing,  mamma?  " 
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"  Half  the  world,  I  suppose — there  or  somewhere  else — such 
a  day  ;  but  with  you,  your  friend  in  Parliament." 

"  I  have  several  friends  in  Parliament." 

"  Psliaw,  Eleanor !  you  know  I  mean  Mr.  Carlisle.  You  had 
better  dress  immediately,  for  he  will  be  here  for  you  early.  He 
wants  to  have  the  whole  day.  Put  on  that  green  silk  which 
becomes  you  so  well.  How  it  does,  I  don't  know  ;  for  you  are 
not  blonde  ;  but  you  look  as  handsomf  at  a  fairy  queen  in  it. 
Come,  Eleanor ! " 

'*  I  do  not  care  about  going,  mamma." 

"Nonsense,  child;  you  do  care.  You  have  no  idea  what 
Bushy  Park  is,  Eleanor.  It  is  not  like  Eythdale  —  though 
Eythdale  will  do  in  its  way.  Come,  child,  get  ready.  You  will 
enjoy  it  delightfully." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should,  mamma.  I  do  not  think  I  ought 
to  go  with  Mr.  Carlisle." "  Why  notP  " 

"  You  know,  mamma,"  Eleanor  said  calmly,  though  her  heart 
beat, — "  you  know  what  conclusions  people  draw  about  me  and 
Mr.  Carlisle.  If  I  went  to  Hampton  Court  or  to  Eichmond 
with  him,  I  should  give  them,  and  him  too,  a  right  to  those 

conclusions." "  What  have  you  been  doing  for  months  past, 

Eleanor  ?     I  should  like  to  know." 

"  Giving  him  no  right  to  any  conclusions  whatever,  mamma, 
that  would  be  favourable  to  him.     He  knows  that." 

"  He  knows  no  such  thing.  You  are  a  fool,  Eleanor.  Have 
you  not  said  to  all  the  world  all  this  winter,  by  your  actions, 
that  you  belonged  to  him?  All  the  world  knows  it  was  an 
engagement,  and  you  have  been  telling  all  the  world  that  it  is, 
Mr.  Carlisle  knows  what  to  expect."  Eleanor  coloured.  "  I 
cannot  fulfil  his  expectations,  mamma.  He  has  no  right  to 
them." 

"  I  tell  you,  you  have  given  him  a  right  to  them,  by  your 
behaviour  these  months  past.  Ever  since  we  were  at  Brighton. 
Why,  how  you  encouraged  him  there !  " 

A  great  flush  rose  to  Eleanor's  cheeks. 

"Mamma, — no  more  than  I  encouraged  others.     Grace  given 

to  all  is  favour  to  none." "  Ay,  but  there  was  the  particular 

favour  in  his  case  of  a  promise  to  marry  him." 

"  Broken  off,  mamma." 

"  The  world  did  not  know  that,  and  you  did  not  tell  them. 
You  rode,  you  walked,  you  talked,  you  went  hither  and  thither 
with  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  suffered  him  to  attend  you." 

"  Not  alone,  mamma ;  rarely  alone." 

"  Often  alone,  child  ;  often  of  evenings.  You  are  alone  witL 
a  gentleman  in  the  street,  if  there  is  a  crowd  before  and  behind 

you." "  Mamma,  all  those  things  that  I  did,  and  that  I  was 

sorry  to  do,  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  or  get  rid  of;  they  were 
Mr.  Carlisle's  doing  and  yours." 
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"  Granted ;  and  you  made  tliem  yours  by  acceptance.  Now 
Eleanor,  you  are  a  good  girl ;  be  a  sensible  girl.  You  have 
promised  yourself  to  Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  eye  of  all  the  ■world  ; 
now  be  honest,  and  don't  be  shy,  and  fulfil  your  engagements." 

"  I  have  made  none,"  said  Eleanor,  getting  up  and  beginning 
to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room.  "  Mr.  Carlisle 
has  been  told  distinctly  that  I  do  not  love  him.  I  will  never 
marry  any  man  whom  I  have  not  a  right  affection  for." 

"  You  did  love  him  once,  Eleanoi." 

"  Never  !  not  the  least ;  not  one  bit  of  real — Mamma,  I  liked 
him,  and  I  do  that  now  ;  and  then  I  did  not  know  any  better ; 
but  I  will  never,  for  I  ought  never,  to  marry  any  man  upon 
mere  liking." 

"  How  come  you  to  know  any  better  now  P  "  Eleanor's  blush 
was  beautiful  again  for  a  minute  ;  then  it  faded.  She  did  not 
immediately  speak.     "  Is  Mr.  Carlisle  right  after  all,  and  has  he 

a  rival?  " "  Mamma,  you  must  say  what  you  please.  Surely 

it  does  not  follow  that  a  woman  must  love  all  the  world  because 
she  does  not  love  one." 

"  And  you  may  say  what  you  please  ;  I  know  you  like  Mr. 
Carlisle  quite  well  enough,  for  you  as  good  as  told  me  so.  This 
is  only  girl's  talk  ;  but  you  have  got  to  come  to  the  point, 
Eleanor.  I  shall  not  suffer  you  to  make  a  fool  of  him  in  my 
house ;  not  to  speak  of  making  a  fool  of  yourself  and  me,  and 
ruining — for  ever  ruining — all  your  prospects.  You  can't  do  it, 
Eleanor.  You  have  said  yea,  and  you  can't  draw  back.  Put 
on  your  green  gown  and  go  to  Hampton  Court,  and  come  back 
with  the  day  fixed — for  that  I  know  is  what  Mr.  Carlisle 
wants." "I  cannot  go,  mamma." 

"  Eleanor,  you  would  not  forfeit  your  word  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  given  it." *'  Do  not  contradict  me  !     You 

have  given  it  all  these  months.  Everybody  has  understood  it 
80.  Your  father  looks  upon  Mr.  Carlisle  as  his  son  already. 
You  would  be  everlastingly  disgraced  if  you  play  false." 

"  I  will  play  true,  mamma.     I  will  not  say  I  give  my  heart 

where  I  do  not  give  it." "  Give  your  hand  then.     AH  one. 

Come  !  I  order  you  to  obey  me,  Eleanor  !  " 

"  I  must  not,  mamma.  I  will  not  go  to  Hampton  Court  with 
Mr.  Carlisle." ""What  is  the  reason  ?  " "  I  have  told  you." 

"  Do  you  mean,  absolutely,  that  you  will  not  fulfil  your  en- 
gagement, nor  obey  me,  nor  save  us  all  from  dishonour,  nor 
make  your  friend  happy  ?  "  Eleanor  grew  paler  than  she  had 
been,   but  answered,    "  I  mean  not  to  marry   Mr.    Carlisle, 

mamma." "  I  understand  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Powle  rising. 

"  It  is  not  your  heart  but  your  head.  It  is  your  religious  fana« 
ticism.  I  will  put  that  out  of  the  way !  "  And  without  another 
word  she  departed. 
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Eleanor  was  much,  at  a  loss  what  would  be  the  next  mov  \ 
Nevertheless  she  was  greatly  surprised  when  it  came.  Th( 
atmosphere  of  the  house  was  heavy  that  day ;  they  did  not  see 
Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  when  Eleanor  went 
to  her  father's  room  after  dinner  she  found,  not  Mr.  Carlisle. 
but  her  niother  with  him.  "  Waitinir  for  me,"  thought  Eleanor. 
The  air  of  Mrs.  Powle  said  so.  The  squire  was  gathered  up 
into  a  kind  of  hard  knot,  hanging  his  head  over  his  knees, 
When  he  spoke,  and  was  answered  by  his  daughter,  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  voices  was  striking,  and  in  character ;  one 
gruff,  the  other  sweet  but  steady.  "  What's  all  this.  Eleanor? 
what's  all  this ?  "  he  said  abruptly. '■  What,  papa?  " 

"  Have  you  refused  Mr.  Carlisle  ?" "  Long  ago,  sir." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  past ;  and  now  this  winter  you  have  been 
accepting  him  again ;  are  you  going  to  throw  him  over  now  ?  " 
"  Papa — " 

"  Only  one  thing  !  "  roared  the  squire, — "  are  you  going  to 
say  no  to  him  ?  tell  me  that," "  1  must,  papa." 

"  I  command  you  to  say  yes  to  him  !    What  do  you  say  now  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  the  same,  sir.     If  you  command  me,  I  must 

disobey  you." 

"  You  will  disobey  me,  eh  ?  " "  I  must,  papa." 

"  Why  won't  you  marry  him  ?  what's  the  reason  ?  "  said  the 
squire,  looking  angry  and  very  glum. 

"  Papa — " 

"  I  have  seen  you  here  myself,  all  winter,  in  this  very  room  ; 
you  have  as  good  as  said  to  him  every  day  that  you  would  be 
his  wife,  and  he  has  as  good  as  said  to  you  that  he  expected  it. 
Has  he  not  now  ?  " "  Yes,  sir ;  but — " 

"  Now,  why  won't  you  have  him,  eh?  " 

*'  I  do  not  like  him  well  enough  to  marry  him.  That  is  reason 
enough." "Why  did  you  tell  him  all  the  winter  that  you  cZ/c?/" 

''  Mr.  Carlisle  knows  I  did  not.    He  has  never  been  deceived." 

"  Why  don't  you  like  him  well  enough,  then  ?  that's  the 
question  ;  what  fool's  nonsense !  Eleanor,  I  am  going  to  have 
you  at  the  Priory  and  mistress  of  it  before  the  world  is  three 
months  older.  Tell  me  that  you  will  be  a  good  girl,  and  do  as 
I  say." 

"  I  cannot,  papa.  That  is  all  past.  I  shall  never  be  at  the 
Priory." "  What's  the  reason  ?  "  roared  her  father. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir." "  It's  a  lie !     You  do  like  him.     I 

have  seen  it.     It's  some  fool's  nonsense." 

"Let  me  ask  one  question,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  looking  up  and 
down  from  her  work.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  religious 
notions,  Eleanor,  would  you  not  have  married  Mr.  Carlisle  more 
than  a  year  ago  P  before  you  went  to  Wales  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I   should,   mamma." "  And  if  you  had  no 
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{•eligious  notions,  would  you  have  any  diflBculty  about  marrying 
him  now  ?     You  will  speak  the  truth,  I  know." 

"  Mamma — " 

"  Speak  !  "  the  squire  burst  out  violently — "  speak  !  truth  or 
falsehood,  whichever  you  like.  Speak  out,  and  don't  go  round 
about.     Answer  your  mother's  question." 

""Will  you  please  to  repeat  it,  mamma?"  Eleanor  said,  a 
little  faintheartedly. 

"  If  you  had  never  been  in  a  Methodist  chapel,  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Methodists,  would  you  have  any  difEcuIty 
now  about  being  the  wife  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  lady  of  Eythdale  ?" 
Eleanor's  colour  rose  gradually  and  grew  deep  before  she  ceased 
speaking.  "  If  I  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Methodists, 
mamma,  I  should  be  so  very  different  from  what  I  am  now,  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  you  say." 

"  That's  enough  !  "  said  the  squire,  in  a  great  state  of  rage 
and  determination.  "  Now,  Eleanor  Powle,  take  notice.  I  am 
as  good  as  the  Methodists  any  day,  and  as  well  worth  your 
minding.  You'll  mind  me,  or  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
Do  you  go  to  their  chapels  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  You  don't  go  any  more !  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  fly 
awaj'  with  all  the  Methodist  chapels  that  ever  were  built !  they 
shall  hold  no  daughter  of  mine.  And  hark  ye — you  shall  give 
np  this  foolery  altogether  and  tell  me  you  will  marry  Mr. 
Carlisle,  or  I  won't  have  you  in  my  famUy.  You  may  go  where 
you  like,  but  you  shall  not  stay  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
give  you  a  month  to  think  of  it,  Eleanor  ; — a  month  ?  what's 
to-day  ? — the  tenth  ?  Then  I  give  you  till  the  first  of  next 
month,  You  can  think  of  it  and  make  up  your  mind  to  give 
yourself  to  Mr.  Carlisle  by  that  time  ;  or  you  shall  be  no 
daughter  of  mine.  I  have  said  it,  and  you  will  find  I  mean  it. 
Now  go  away." 

Eleanor  went,  wondering  whether  her  ears  had  served  her 
right ;  so  unnaturally  strange  seemed  this  turn  of  affairs.  She 
had  had  no  time  to  think  of  it  yet,  when  passing  the  drawing- 
room  door  a  certain  impulse  prompted  her  to  go  in.  Mr.  Carlisle 
was  there,  as  something  had  told  her  he  might  be.  Eleanor 
came  in,  looking  white,  and  advanced  towards  him  with  a  free 
steady  step,  eyeing  him  fully.  _  She  was  in  a  mood  to  meet 
anything.  "  Mr.  Carlisle,"  she  said,  "  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  that  has  come  upon  me."  He  did  not  ask  her  what 
trouble.  He  only  gently  and  gravely  disclaimed  the  trutli  of 
her  assertion.  "  Mr.  Carlisle,"  said  Eleanor,  facing  him,  "do 
you  want  the  hand  without  the  heart  P "  There  was  brave 
beauty  in  her  face  and  air. 

"Yes!"  he  said.     "You  do  not  know  yourself,  Eleanor— 
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you  do  not  see  yourself  at  this  moment — or  you  would  know 
better  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  other  than  one  answer  to 
such  a  question."  His  look  had  faced  hers  as  frankly  ;  there 
was  no  evil  expression  in  it.  Eleanor's  head  and  her  gaze  sank 
a  little.  She  hesitated,  and  then  turned  away.  But  Mr.  Carlisle 
with  a  quick  motion  intercepted  her,  "  Eleanor,  have  you 
nothing  kind  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  taking  her  hand.  And 
he  said  it  well. 

"  Not  just  now,"  said  Eleanor  slowly  ;  "  but  I  will  try  not  to 
think  unkindly  of  you,  Mr.  Carlisle." 

Perhaps  he  understood  that  differently  from  her  meaning ; 
perhaps  he  chose  to  misinterpret  it ;  at  all  events  he  stooped 
forward  and  kissed  her.  It  brought  a  flash  of  colour  into 
Eleanor's  face,  and  she  went  upstairs  much  more  angry  with 
her  suitor  than  her  last  words  had  spoke  her.  The  angry 
mood  faded  fast  when  she  reached  her  own  room  and  could  be 
alone  and  be  still.  She  sat  down  and  thought  how,  while  he 
stood  there  and  held  her  hand,  there  had  been  a  swift  presen- 
tation to  her  mind,  swift  and  clear,  of  all  she  would  be  giving 
up  when  she  turned  away  from  him.  In  one  instant  the  whole 
view  had  come  ;  the  rank,  the  ease,  the  worldly  luxury,  the 
afiection ;  and  the  question  came  too,  waywardly,  as  imperti- 
nent questions  will  come,  whether  she  was  after  all  giving  it  up 
for  sufficient  cause  ?  She  was  relinquishing,  if  she  quitted  him, 
all  that  the  world  values.  Not  quite  that,  perhaps  ;  if  turned 
out  from  her  father's  family  even,  she  was  in  no  danger  of 
wanting  food  or  shelter  or  protection ;  for  she  would  be  sure 
of  those  and  more  in  Mrs.  Caxton's  house.  But  looking  forward 
into  the  course  of  future  years  that  might  lie  before  her,  the 
one  alternative  offered  for  her  choice  presented  all  that  is 
pleasant  in  worldly  estimation  ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  was 
a  lonely  life,  and  duty,  and  the  affection  of  one  old  woman. 
But  though  the  two  views  came  with  startling  clearness  before 
Eleanor  just  at  this  moment,  the  more  attractive  one  brought 
no  shadow  of  temptation  with  it.  She  saw  it,  that  was  all,  and 
turned  away  from  it  to  consider  present  circumstances. 

Would  her  Either  keep  to  his  word  ?  It  seemed  impossible  ; 
yet  coolly  reflecting,  Eleanor  thought  from  what  she  knew  of 
him  that  he  would  ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  send  her  into  immediate 
banishment.  That  such  banishment  would  be  more  than  tem- 
porary she  did  not  believe.  Mr.  Carlisle  would  get  over  his 
disappointment,  would  marry  somebody  else  ;  and  in  course  of 
time  her  mother  and  father,  the  latter  of  whom  certainly  loved 
her,  would  find  out  that  they  wanted  her  at  home  again.  But 
how  long  first  ?  That  no  one  could  tell,  nor  what  might  happen 
in  the  interval ;  and  when  she  had  got  so  far  in  her  thoughts, 
Eleanor's  tears  began  to  flow.     She  let  them  flow ;  it  relieved 
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her;  and  somehow  there  was  a  good  fountain-head  of  them. 
And  again  those  two  pictures  of  fu-ture  hfe  rose  up  before  her; 
not  as  matters  of  choice,  to  take  one  and  leave  the  other,  but 
as  matters  of  contrast,  in  somewhat  that  entered  the  spring  of 
tears  and  made  them  bitter.  Was  something  gone  from  her 
life  that  could  never  be  got  back  atjain?  had  she  lost  some- 
thing that  could  never  be  found  again  ?  Was  there  a  "  bloom 
and  fragrance "  waving  before  her  on  the  one  hand,  though 
unattainable,  which  the  other  path  of  life  with  all  its  beauty- 
did  not  offer  ?  To  judge  by  Eleanor's  tears  she  had  some  such 
thoughts.  But  after  a  time  the  tears  cleared  away,  and  her 
bowed  face  looked  up  as  fair  as  a  blue  sky  after  a  storm.  And 
Eleanor  never  had  another  time  of  weeping  during  the  month. 

It  was  a  dull  month  to  other  people.  It  would  have  been  a 
dreary  one  to  her,  only  that  there  is  a  private  sunshine  in  some 
hearts  that  defies  cloudy  weather.  There  is  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  by  which  one  rides  contentedly  in 
rough  water ;  there  is  a  hope  of  glory,  in  the  presence  of  which 
no  darkness  can  abide  ;  and  there  is  a  word  with  which  Eleanor 
dried  her  tears  that  day  and  upon  which  she  steadied  her  heart 
all  the  days  after.  It  was  written  by  one  who  knew  trouble. 
"  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  will  I  hope 
in  Him."  It  is  hard  to  take  that  portion  away  from  a  man,  or  to 
make  him  poor  while  he  has  it. 

Eleanor  had  little  else  the  remaining  twenty-one  days  of  that 
month.  What  troubled  her  much,  she  could  by  no  means  see 
Julia  ;  and  she  found  that  her  sister  had  been  sent  home,  to 
the  Lodge  at  Wiglands,  under  charge  of  a  governess  ;  Mrs. 
Powle  averring  that  it  was  time  she  should  be  in  the  country. 
London  was  not  good  for  Julia.  Was  it  good  for  any  of  them, 
Eleanor  thought.  But  Parliament  was  still  sitting  ;  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  in  attendance ;  it  was  manifest  that  they  must  be 
80  too.  Everything  went  on  much  as  usual.  Eleanor  attended 
her  father  after  his  early  dinner,  for  Mr.  Powle  would  not  come 
into  London  hours ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle  as  usual  shared  her  office 
with  her,  except  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  House. 
When  he  was,  Mrs.  Powle  now  took  his  place.  The  squire 
was  surly  and  gloomy  ;  only  brought  out  of  those  moods  by 
Mr.  Carhsle  himself.  That  gentleman  held  his  ground,  with 
excellent  grace  and  self-control,  and  made  Eleanor  more  than 
ever  feel  his  power.  But  she  kept  her  ground  too  ;  not  without 
an  effort  and  a  good  deal  of  that  old  arm  of  defence  which  is 
called  "  all-prayer ;  "  yet  she  kept  it ;  was  gentle  and  humble 
and  kind  to  them  all,  to  Mr.  Carlisle  himself,  while  he  was 
sensible  her  grave  gentleness  had  no  yielding  in  it.  How  he 
admired  her,  those  days  !  how  he  loved  her  :  with  a  little  fierce 
desire  of  triumph  mingling,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  his  love 
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and  admiration,  and  heightened  by  them ;  for  now  pride  was 
touched,  and  some  other  feeling  which  he  did  not  analyze.  lie 
had  nobody  to  be  jealous  of,  that  he  knew;  unless  it  wero 
Eleanor  herself:  yet  her  indifference  piqued  him.  He  could 
not  brook  to  be  baffled.  He  showed  not  a  symptom  of  all  this  ; 
but  every  line  of  her  fine  figure,  every  fold  of  her  rich,  beautiful 
hair,  every  self-possessed  movement,  at  times  was  torment  to  him. 
Her  very  dress  was  a  subject  of  irritation.  It  was  so  plain,  so 
evidently  unworldly  in  its  simplicity,  that,  unreasonably  enough, 
for  Eleanor  looked  well  in  it,  it  put  Mr.  Carlisle  in  a  fume 
every  day.  She  should  not  dress  so  when  he  had  control  of 
her;  and  to  get  the  control  seemed  not  easy ;  and  tbe  dress 
kept  reminding  him  that  he  had  it  not.  On  the  whole,  pro- 
bably, all  parties  were  glad  when  the  sweet  month  of  May  for 
that  season  came  to  an  end.  Even  Eleanor  was  glad;  for 
though  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  June  would  bring  her, 
it  is  easier  to  grasp  a  fear  in  one's  hand,  like  a  nettle,  than  to 
touch  it  constantly  by  anticipation.     So  the  first  of  Juno  came. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN     JUNE. 

Come,  spur  away ! 
I  have  no  patience  for  a  longer  stay. 
But  must  go  down, 

And  leave  the  changeable  noise  of  this  great  town; 
I  will  the  country  see. 
Where  old  simplicity. 
Though  hid  in  grey. 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad. 

Although  Eleanor's  judgment  had  said  what  the  issue  would 
be  of  that  day's  conference,  she  had  made  no  preparation  to 
leave  home.  That  she  could  not  do.  She  could  not  make 
certain  before  it  came  the  weary  foreboding  that  pressed  upon 
her.  She  went  to  her  father's  room  after  dinner  as  usual, 
leaning  her  heart  on  that  word  which  had  been  her  walking- 
staff  for  tJiree  weeks  past.  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my 
soul ;  therefore  will  1  hope  in  Him !  " 

Mrs.  Powle  was  there,  quietly  knitting.  The  squire  had 
gathered  himself  up  into  a  heap  in  his  easy- chair,  denoting  a 
contracted  state  of  mind;  after  that  curious  fashion  which 
bodily  attitudes  have,  of  repeating  the  mental.  Eleanor  took 
the  newspaper  and  sat  down,  "  Is  there  anything  there  parti- 
cular ?  "  growled  the  squire. 

"I  do  not  see  anything  very  particular,  sir.  Here  is  the 
continuation  of  the  debate  on — " 
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"  How  about  t'aat  bill  of  yours  and  Mr.  Carlisle's  ?  "  broke 
in  Mrs.  Powle. 

"It  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  mamma;  it  lias  not  readied 
the  second  reading  yet.     It  will  not  for  some  time.' 

"  What  do  you  suppose  will  become  of  it  then  ?  " 

"  What  the  Lord  pleases.  I  do  not  know,"  said  Eleanor, 
with  a  pang  at  her  heart.  "  I  have  done  my  part — all  I  could 
— so  far," 

'•  I  suppose  you  expect  Mr.  Carlisle  will  take  it  up  as  hia 
own  cause,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  yours  ?  "  Eleanor  under- 
stood this,  and  was  silent.  She  took  up  the  paper  again  to  find 
where  to  read.  "Put  that  down,  Eleanor  Powle,"  said  her 
father,  who  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad  humour — as  he  had 
cause,  poor  old  gentleman  :  there  is  nobody  so  bad  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  as  yourself.  "  Put  that  down !  until  we  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  read  to  me  any  more  or  no.  I  should 
like  to  know  your  decision." 

Eleanor  hesitated,  for  it  was  difficult  to  speak. 

"Come! — out  with  it;  time's  up.  Now  for  your  answer. 
Are  you  going  to  be  an  obedient  child,  and  give  Sir.  Carlisle  a 
good  wife?     Eh?     Speak!" 

"  An  obedient  child,  sir,  in  everything  but  this.  I  can  give 
Mr.  Carlisle  nothing,  any  more  than  he  has." 

"  Any  more  than  he  has  ?     What  is  that  ?  " 

"  A  certain  degree  of  esteem  and  regard,  sir — and,  perhaps, 
forgiveness." 

"  Then  you  will  not  marry  him,  as  I  command  you?  " 

"No — i  cannot." 

"  And  you  won't  give  up  being  a  Methodist?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  being  what  I  am.  I  will  not  go  to  church, 
papa,  anywhere  that  you  forbid  me."  She  spoke  low,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  calm.  The  squire  got  up  out  of  his  chair. 
He  had  no  calmness  to  keep,  and  he  spoke  loud.  "  Have  you 
taught  your  sister  to  think  there  is  any  harm  in  dancing?" — 
"  In  dancing  parties,  I  suppose  I  have." 

"And  you  think  they  are  wicked,  and  won't  go  to  them?" 

"  I  do  not  like  them.     I  cannot  go  to  them,  papa,  for  I  am 

a  servant  of  Christ,  and  I  can  do  no  work  for  my  Master  there 
at  all ;  but  if  I  go,  I  bear  witness  that  they  are  good." 

"  Now,  hear  me,  Eleanor  Powle  "  —  the  squire  spoke  with 
anppressed  rage — "  No  such  foolery  will  I  have  in  my  house, 
and  no  such  disrespect  to  people  that  are  better  than  you.  I 
told  you  what  would  come  of  all  this  if  you  did  not  give  it  up— 
and  I  stand  to  my  word.  You  come  here  to-morrow  morning, 
prepared  to  put  your  hand  in  Mr.  Carlisle's,  and  let  him  know 
that  you  will  be  his  obedient  servant — or,  you  quit  my  house. 
To-morrow  mo'-ning  you  do  one  thing  or  the  other.     And 
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should  you  po,  you  will  stay  away.  I  will  never  have  you  back, 
except  as  Mr.  Carlisle's  wife.  Now  go !  I  don't  want  your 
paper  any  more." 

Eleanor  went  slowly  away.  She  paused  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
there  was  no  one  there  this  time ;  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
Thomas  to  be  sent  to  her.  Thomas  came,  and  received  orders 
to  be  in  readiness  and  have  everything  in  readiness  to  attend 
her  on  a  journey  the  next  day.  The  orders  were  given  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  usual ;  but  Thomas  shook  his  head  as  he  went 
down  from  her  presence  at  the  white  face  his  young  mistress  had 
worn.  "  She  don't  use  to  look  that  way,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  for  she  is  one  of  them  ladies  that  carry  a  hearty  brave  colour 
in  their  cheeks ;  and  now  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  it,"  But  the  old 
servant  kept  his  own  counsel  and  obeyed  directions. 

Eleanor  went  through  the  evening  and  much  of  the  night 
without  giving  herself  a  moment  to  think.  Packing  occupied 
all  that  time  and  the  early  hours  of  the  next  day  ;  she  was  afraid 
to  be  idle,  and  even  dreaded  the  times  of  prayer ;  because  when- 
ever she  stopped  to  think,  the  tears  would  come.  But  she  grew 
quiet ;  and  was  only  pale  still,  when  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  she  left  the  house.  She  could  not  bear  to  go  through 
a  parting  scene  with  her  father  ;  she  knew  him  better  than  to 
try  it ;  and  she  shrank  from  one  with  her  mother.  She  bid 
nobody  good-bye,  for  she  could  not  tell  anybody  that  she  was 
going.  London  streets  looked  very  gloomy  to  Eleanor  that 
morning  as  she  drove  through  them  to  the  railway-station. 

She  had  still  another  reason  for  slipping  away,  in  the  fear  that 
else  she  would  be  detained  to  meet  Mr.  Carlisle  again.  The 
evening  before  she  had  had  a  note  from  him,  promising  her  all 
freedom  for  all  her  religious  predilections  and  opinions — leave  to 
do  what  she  would,  if  she  would  only  be  his  wife.  She  guessed 
he  would  endeavour  to  see  her,  if  she  stayed  long  enough  in  Lon- 
don after  the  receipt  of  that  note.     Eleanor  made  her  escape. 

Thomas  was  sorry  at  heart  to  see  her  cheeks  so  Avhite  yet 
when  they  set  off;  and  he  noticed  that  his  young  mistress  hid 
her  face  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  He  watched  to 
see  it  raised  up  again  ;  and  then  saw  with  content  that  Eleanor's 
gaze  was  earnestly  fixed  on  the  things  without  the  window.  Yes, 
there  was  something  there.  She  felt  she  was  out  of  London; 
and  that  whatever  might  be  before  her,  one  sorrowful  and  dis- 
agreeable page  of  life's  book  was  turned  over.  London  was 
gone,  and  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  country  again,  and  the 
country  was  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Green  fields  and  roses 
and  flowery  hedgerows,  and  sweet  air,  all  wooed  her  back  to 
hopefulness.  Hopefulness  for  the  moment  stole  in.  Eleanor 
thought  things  could  hardly  continue  so  bad  as  they  seemed. 
It  was  n?t  natural.     It  could  not  be.     And  yet — Mr.  Carlisle 
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was  in  the  business,  and  mother  and  father  were  set  on  her 
making  a  splendid  match  and  being  a  great  lady.  It  might  be, 
indeed,  that  there  would  be  no  return  for  Eleanor,  that  she 
must  remain  in  banishment,  until  Mr.  Carlisle  should  take  a 
new  fancy  or  forget  her.  How  long  would  that  be  P  A  field 
for  calculation  over  which  Eleanor's  thoughts  roamed  for  some 
time. 

One  comfort  she  had  promised  herself,  in  seeing  Julia  on  the 
way  ;  so  she  turned  out  of  her  direct  course  to  go  to  Wiglands. 
She  was  disappointed.  Julia  and  her  governess  had  left  the 
Lodge  only  the  day  before  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  week  at  some  dis- 
tance. By  order,  Eleanor  could  not  help  suspecting  it  had  been; 
of  set  purpose,  to  prevent  the  sisters  meeting.  This  disappoint- 
ment was  bitter.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  angry  thoughts. 
Eleanor  fought  them  resolutely,  but  she  felt  more  desolate  than 
she  had  ever  known  in  her  life  before.  The  old  place  of  her 
home,  empty  and  still,  had  so  many  reminders  of  childish  and 
happy  times  ;  careless  times  ;  days  when  nobody  thought  of 
treat  marriages  or  settlements,  or  when  such  thoughts  lay  all 
hidden  in  Mrs.  Powle's  mind.  Every  tree  and  room  and  book 
»ra8  80  full  of  good  and  homely  associations  of  the  past,  that  it 
half  broke  Eleanor's  heart.  Home  associations  now  so  broken 
up ;  the  family  divided,  literally,  and  otherwise  ;  and  worst  of 
all,  and  over  which  Eleanor's  tears  flowed  bitterest,  her  own 
ministrations  and  influence  were  cut  oS"  from  those  who  most 
needed  them  and  whom  she  most  wished  to  benefit.  Eleanor's 
day  at  home  was  a  day  of  tears ;  it  was  impossible  to  help  it. 
The  roses  with  their  sweet  faces  looked  remonstrance  at  her ; 
the  roads,  and  walks,  and  fields,  where  she  had  been  so  happy 
invited  her  back  to  them  ;  the  very  grey  tower  of  the  Priory 
rising  above  the  trees  held  out  worldly  temptation  and  worldly 
reproof,  with  a  mocking  embodiment  of  her  causes  of  trouble. 
Eleanor  could  not  bear  it ;  she  spent  one  night  at  home  ;  wrote 
a  letter  to  Julia  which  she  entrusted  to  a  servant's  hands  for 
her ;  and  the  next  morning  set  her  face  towards  Plassy.  Julia 
lay  on  her  heart.  That  conversation  they  had  held  together 
the  morning  when  Eleanor  waylaid  her — it  was  the  last  that 
had  been  allowed.  They  had  never  had  a  good  talk  since  then. 
Was  that  the  last  chance  indeed,  for  ever  P  It  was  impossible 
to  know. 

In  spite  of  June  beauty  it  was  a  dreary  journey  to  her  from 
home  to  her  aunt's  ;  and  the  beautiful  hilly  outlines  beyond 
Plassy  rose  upon  her  view  with  a  new  expression.  Sterner,  and 
graver  ;  they  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  life-work,  now,  my  child  ; 
you  must  be  firm,  and  necessarily  rugged,  like  us  ;  but  truth  of 
action  has  its  own  beauty  too,  and  the  sunlight  of  Divine  favour 
rests  there  always  "    A  shadowless  sunlight  lay  on  the  crowns 
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should  you  po,  you  will  stay  away.  I  will  never  have  you  back, 
except  as  Mr.  Carlisle's  wife.  Now  go !  I  don't  want  jour 
paper  any  more." 

Eleanor  went  slowly  away.  She  paused  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
there  was  no  one  there  this  time ;  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
Thomas  to  be  sent  to  her.  Thomas  came,  and  received  orders 
to  be  in  readiness  and  have  everything  in  readiness  to  attend 
her  on  a  journey  the  next  day.  The  orders  were  given  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  usual ;  but  Thomas  shook  his  head  as  he  went 
down  from  her  presence  at  the  white  face  his  young  mistress  had 
worn.  "  She  don't  use  to  look  that  way,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  for  she  is  one  of  them  ladies  that  carry  a  hearty  brave  colour 
in  their  cheeks  ;  and  now  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  it."  But  the  old 
servant  kept  his  own  counsel  and  obeyed  directions. 

Eleanor  went  through  the  evening  and  much  of  the  night 
■without  giving  herself  a  moment  to  think.  Packing  occupied 
all  that  time  and  the  early  hours  of  the  next  day  ;  she  was  afraid 
to  be  idle,  and  even  dreaded  the  times  of  prayer ;  because  when- 
ever she  stopped  to  think,  the  tears  would  come.  But  she  grew 
quiet ;  and  was  only  pale  still,  when  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  she  left  the  house.  She  could  not  bear  to  go  through 
a  parting  scene  with  her  father  ;  she  knew  him  better  than  to 
try  it ;  and  she  shrank  from  one  with  her  mother.  She  bid 
nobody  good-bye,  for  she  could  not  tell  anybody  that  she  was 
going.  London  streets  looked  very  gloomy  to  Eleanor  that 
morning  as  she  drove  through  them  to  the  railway-station. 

She  had  still  another  reason  for  slipping  away,  in  the  fear  that 
else  she  would  be  detained  to  meet  Mr.  Carlisle  again.  The 
evening  before  she  had  had  a  note  from  him,  promising  her  all 
freedom  for  all  her  religious  predilections  and  opinions — leave  to 
do  what  she  would,  if  she  would  only  be  his  wife.  She  guessed 
he  would  endeavour  to  see  her,  if  she  stayed  long  enough  in  Lon- 
don after  the  receipt  of  that  note.     Eleanor  made  her  escape. 

Thomas  was  sorry  at  heart  to  see  her  cheeks  so  Avhite  yet 
when  they  set  off;  and  he  noticed  that  his  young  mistress  hid 
her  face  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  He  watched  to 
see  it  raised  up  again  ;  and  then  saw  with  content  that  Eleanor's 
gaze  was  earnestly  fixed  on  the  things  without  the  window.  Yes, 
there  was  something  there.  She  felt  she  was  out  of  London ; 
and  that  whatever  might  be  before  her,  one  sorrowful  and  dis- 
agreeable page  of  life's  book  was  turned  over.  London  was 
gone,  and  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  country  again,  and  the 
country  was  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Green  fields  and  roses 
and  flowery  hfnlgerows,  and  sweet  air,  all  wooed  her  back  to 
hopefulness.  Hopefulness  for  the  moment  stole  in.  Eleanor 
thought  things  could  hardly  continue  so  bad  as  they  seemed. 
It  was  nrt  natural.     It  could  not  be.     And  yet— Mr.  Carlisle 
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vras  in  the  business,  and  motlier  and  fatlier  were  set  on  her 
making  a  splendid  match  and  being  a  great  lady.  It  might  be, 
indeed,  that  there  would  be  no  return  for  Eleanor,  that  she 
must  remain  in  banishment,  until  Mr.  Carlisle  should  take  a 
new  fancy  or  forget  her.  How  long  would  that  be  P  A  field 
for  calculation  over  which  Eleanor's  thoughts  roamed  for  some 
time. 

One  comfort  she  had  promised  herself,  in  seeing  Julia  on  the 
way  ;  so  she  turned  out  of  her  direct  course  to  go  to  Wiglands. 
She  was  disappointed.  Julia  and  her  governess  had  left  the 
Lodge  only  the  day  before  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  week  at  some  dis- 
tance. By  order,  Eleanor  could  not  help  suspecting  it  had  been; 
of  set  purpose,  to  prevent  the  sisters  meeting.  This  disappoint- 
ment was  bitter.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  angry  thoughts. 
Eleanor  fought  them  resolutely,  but  she  felt  more  desolate  than 
she  had  ever  known  in  her  life  before.  The  old  place  of  her 
home,  empty  and  still,  had  so  many  reminders  of  childish  and 
happy  times  ;  careless  times  ;  days  when  nobody  thought  of 
great  marriages  or  settlements,  or  when  such  thoughts  lay  all 
hidden  in  Mrs.  Powle's  mind.  Every  tree  and  room  and  book 
tvas  so  full  of  good  and  homely  associations  of  the  past,  that  it 
half  broke  Eleanor's  heart.  Home  associations  now  so  broken 
up ;  the  family  divided,  literally,  and  otherwise  ;  and  worst  of 
all,  and  over  which  Eleanor's  tears  flowed  bitterest,  her  own 
ministrations  and  intluence  were  cut  off  from  those  who  most 
needed  them  and  whom  she  most  wished  to  benefit.  Eleanor's 
day  at  home  was  a  day  of  tears ;  it  was  impossible  to  help  it. 
The  roses  with  their  sweet  faces  looked  remonstrance  at  her ; 
the  roads,  and  walks,  and  fields,  where  she  had  been  so  happy 
invited  her  back  to  them  ;  the  very  grey  tower  of  the  Priory 
rising  above  the  trees  held  out  worldly  temptation  and  worldly 
reproof,  with  a  mocking  embodiment  of  her  causes  of  trouble. 
Eleanor  could  not  bear  it ;  she  spent  one  night  at  home  ;  wrote 
a  letter  to  Julia  which  she  entrusted  to  a  servant's  hands  for 
her ;  and  the  next  morning  set  her  face  towards  Plassy.  Julia 
lay  on  her  heart.  That  conversation  they  had  held  together 
the  morning  when  Eleanor  waylaid  her — it  was  the  last  that 
had  been  allowed.  They  had  never  had  a  good  talk  since  then. 
Was  that  the  last  chance  indeed,  for  ever  P  It  was  impossible 
to  know. 

In  spite  of  June  beauty  it  was  a  dreary  journey  to  her  from 
home  to  her  aunt's  ;  and  the  beautiful  hilly  outlines  beyond 
Plassy  rose  upon  her  view  with  a  new  expression.  Sterner,  and 
graver  ;  they  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  life-work,  now,  my  child  ; 
you  must  be  firm,  and  necessarily  rugged,  like  us  ;  but  truth  of 
action  has  its  own  beauty  too,  and  the  sunlight  of  Divine  favour 
rests  there  always  "    A  shadowless  sunlight  lay  on  the  crowns 
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she  turned  licr  eyes  away.  "  I  think  Mr.  Carlisle's  plan — and 
mamma's — was  to  make  circumstances  too  8tron((  for  me,  and 
to  draw  me  on  by  degrees.  And  they  would,  perhaps,  but  for 
all  I  learned  here." 

"  For  what  you  learned  here,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Yes,  aunty;  if  they  could  have  got  me  into  a  whirl  of 
society— if  they  could  have  made  me  love  dancing  parties  and 
theatres  and  the  opera,  and  I  had  got  bewildered  and  forgotten 
that  a  great  worldly  establishment  is  not  the  best  thing — 
perhaps  temptation  would  have  been  too  much  for  me.  Perhaps 
it  would.  I  don't  know."  There  was  a  little  more  colour  in 
Eleanor's  checks  than  her  words  accounted  for,  as  Mrs.  Caxton 
noticed.  "  Did  you  ever  feel  in  danger  from  the  temptation, 
Eleanor?" 

"  Never,  aunty.     I  think  it  never  so  much  as  touched  me." 

"Then  Mr.  Carlisle  has  been  at  his  own  risk,"  said  Mrs. 
Caxton.     "  Let  us  dismiss  him,  my  love." 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  I  have  a  strange,  homeless,  forlorn  feeling." 
For  answer  to  that,  Mrs.  Caxton  put  her  arms  round  Eleanor 
and  gave  her  one  or  two  good  strong  kisses.  There  was 
reproof  as  well  as  aifection  in  them  ;  Eleanor  felt  both,  even 
without  her  aunt's  words.  "  Trust  the  Lord.  You  know  who 
has  been  the  dwelling-place  of  His  people,  from  all  generations. 
They  cannot  be  homeless.  And  for  the  rest,  remember  that 
whatever  brings  you  here  brings  a  great  boon  to  me.  My  love, 
do  you  wish  to  go  to  your  room  before  you  have  tea  P  "  Eleanor 
was  glad  to  get  away  and  be  alone  for  a  moment.  How  home- 
like her  old  room  seemed  !  with  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 
breath  of  the  air  coming  in  at  the  casements.  How  peaceful 
and  undisturbed  the  old  furniture  looked.  The  influence  of  the 
place  began  to  settle  down  upon  Eleanor.  She  got  rid  of  the 
dust  of  travel,  and  came  down  presently  to  the  porch  with  a 
face  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Tea  went  on  with  the  same  soothing  influence.  There  was 
much  to  tell  Eleanor,  of  doings  in  and  about  Plassy  the  year 
past ;  for  the  fact  was  that  letters  had  not  been  frequent.  Who 
was  sick  and  who  was  well  ;  who  had  married,  and  who  was 
dead  ;  who  had  set  out  on  a  Christian  walk,  and  who  were 
keeping  up  such  a  walk,  to  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  of 
all  about  them.  Then  how  Mrs.  Caxton's  own  household  had 
prospered  ;  how  the  dairy  went  on  ;  and  there  were  some 
favourite  cows  that  Eleanor  desired  to  hear  of.  From  the  cows 
they  got  to  tlic  garden.  And  all  the  while  the  lovely  meadow 
valiey  lay  spread  out  in  its  greenness  before  "Eleanor ;  the 
beautiful  old  hills  drew  the  same  loved  outline  across  the  sunset 
sky ;  the  lights  and  shadows  were  of  June ;  and  the  garden  at 
hand  was  a  rich  mass  of  beauty  sloping  its  terraced  sweetnesa 
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down  to  the  river.  Just  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  wbcn  tlie 
summons  came  for  Eleanor  to  leave  it ;  only  the  garden  seemed 
even  more  gorgeously  rich  than  then.  Just  the  same  ;  even  to 
the  dish  of  strawberries  on  the  table.  But  that  was  not 
wreathed  with  ivy  and  myrtle  now. 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  this  is  like  the  very  same  evening  that  I  was 
.  here  last." 

"  It  is  almost  a  year,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

Neither  added  anything  to  these  two  very  unremarkable 
remarks  ;  and  silence  fell  with  the  evening  liglit,  as  the  servants 
were  clearing  away  the  table.  Perhaps  the  mountains,  with  the 
clear  paling  sky  beyond  them,  were  suggestive.  Both  the 
ladies  looked   so. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  then,  "  let  me  understand  a 
little  better  about  this  affair  that  gives  you  to  me.     Do  you 

come,  or  are  you  sent  ?  " "  It  is  formal  banishment,  Aunt 

Caxton.  I  am  sent  from  them  at  home ;  but  sent  to  go  whither 
I  will.     So  I  come  to  you." 

'•  What  is  the  term  assigned  to  this  banishment  ?  " 

"None.  It  is  absolute — unless  or  until  I  will  grant  Mr. 
Carlisle's  wishes,  or  giving  up  being,  as  papa  says,  a  Methodist. 
But  that  makes  it  final — as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  They  will  think  better  of  it  by-and-by." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Eleanor,  faintly.  "  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  me.  Aunt  Caxton,  that  this  should  have  happened  to 
me — ^iust  now  when  I  am  so  needed  at  home.  Papa  is  unwell 
— and  I  was  beginning  to  get  his  ear, — and  I  have  great  in- 
fluence over  Julia,  who  only  wants  leading  to  go  in  the  right 
way.  And  I  am  taken  away  from  all  that.  I  cannot  help  won- 
dering why." 

"  Let  it  be  to  the  glory  of  God,  Eleanor ;  that  is  all  your 
concern.     The  rest  you  will  understand  by-and-by." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  thing.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be 
to  His  glory." 

"Do  not  try,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  smiling.  "The  Lord  never 
puts  His  children  anywhere  where  they  cannot  glorify  Him  ;  and 
He  never  sends  them  where  they  have  not  work  to  do  or  a  lesson 
to  learn.  Perhaps  this  is  your  lesson,  Eleanor — to  learn  to  have 
no  home  but  in  Him." 

Eleanor's  eyes  filled  very  full ;  she  made  no  answer. 

But  one  thing  is  certain ;  peace  settled  down  upon  her  heart. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  help  that  at  Plassy.  We  all  know  the 
effect  of  going  home  to  the  place  of  our  childhood  after  a  time 
spent  in  another  atmosphere  ;  and  there  is  a  native  air  of  the 
spirit,  in  whicii  it  feels  the  like  renovating  influence.  Eleanor 
breathed  it  while  they  sat  at  the  table;  she  felt  she  had  got 
back  into  her  clement.     She  felt  it  more  and  more  when  at 
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family  prayer  the  •whole  household  were  met  together,  and  she 
heard  her  aunt's  sweet  and  high  petitions  again.  And  the 
blessing  of  peace  fully  settled  down  upon  Eleanor  when  she 
was  gone  up  to  her  room  and  had  recalled  and  prayed  over  her 
aunt's  -words.  She  went  to  sleep  with  that  glorious  saying 
running  through  her  thoughts — "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations." 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

IN     COEEESPONDENCE. 

But  there  be  million  hearts  accurst,  where  no  sweet  sunbursts  shine. 
And  there  be  million  hearts  athirst  for  Love's  immortal  wine. 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  above ; 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  love. 

Peaoe  had  unbroken  reign  at  Plassy  from  that  time.  Eleanor 
threw  herself  again  eagerly  into  all  her  aunt's  labours  and 
schemes  for  the  good  and  comfort  of  those  around  her.  There 
■was  plenty  to  do  ;  and  she  was  Mrs.  Caxton's  excellent  helper. 
Powis  came  into  requisition  anew ;  and  as  before,  Eleanor  tra- 
versed the  dales  and  the  hills  on  her  various  errands,  swift  and 
busy.  That  was  not  the  only  business  going.  Her  aunt  and 
she  returned  to  their  old  literary  habits,  and  read  books  and 
talked ;  and  it  -was  hard  if  Eleanor  in  her  rides  over  the  hills 
and  over  the  meadows  and  along  the  streams  did  not  bring  back 
one  handful  of  wild  flowers.  She  dressed  the  house  with  them, 
getting  help  from  the  garden  when  necessary  ;  botanized  a  good 
deal ;  and  began  to  grow  as  knowing  in  plants  almost  as  Mrs. 
Caxton  herself.  Sbe  would  come  home  loaded  with  wild  thyme 
and  gorse  and  black  bryony  and  saxifrage  and  orchis  flowers, 
having  scoured  hill  and  meadow  and  robbed  the  hedgerows 
for  them,  which  also  gave  her  great  tribute  of  wild  roses.  Then 
later  came  crimson  campion  and  eyebright,  dog  roses  and  honey- 
suckles, columbine  and  centaury,  grasses  of  all  kinds,  and  hare- 
bell, and  a  multitude  impossible  to  name  ;  though  the  very 
naming  is  pleasant.  Eleanor  lived  very  much  out  of  doers,  and 
was  likened  by  her  aunt  to  a  rural  Plora  or  Proserpine  that 
summer ;  though  when  in  the  house  she  was  just  the  most  sonsy, 
sensible,  companionable  little  earthly  maiden  that  could  be 
fancied.  Eleanor  was  not  under  size  indeed  ;  but  so  much  like 
her  own  wild  flowers  in  pure  eimpleness  and  sweet  natural  good 
qualities  that  Mrs.  Caxton  was  sometimes  inclined  to  bestow  tlie 
endearing  diminutive  upon  her ;  so  sound  and  sweet  she  was. 
"  And  what  are  all  these  ? "  said  Mi's.  Caxton,  one  day 
etopping  before  an  elegant  basket. 
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"  Don't  you  like  them  ?  " 

"  Very  much.    Why,  you  have  got  a  good  many  kinds  here." 

"  That  is  hart's  tongue,  you  know — that  is  wall  spleen  wort, 
and  tliat  is  the  other  kind  ;  handsome  things,  are  they  not  P" 

"  And  this  ?" 

"  That  is  the  forked  spleenwort.  You  don't  know  it  ?  I 
rode  away,  away  up  the  mountain  for  it  yesterday.  That  is 
where  I  got  those  Woodsias,  too — aren't  they  beautiful.  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  those  ;  they  are  not  common." 

"  No.     And  this  is  not  common,  to  me." 

"Don't  you  know  it.  Aunt  Caxton  ?  It  grows  just  in  the 
spray  of  a  waterfall — this  and  ttiis  ;  they  are  polypodies.  That 
is  another — that  came  from  the  old  round  tower." 

"  And  where  did  you  get  these  ? — these  waterfall  ferns  ?  " 

"  I  got  them  at  the  Bandel  of  Helig." 

"  There  ?     My  dear  child  !  how  could  you,  without  risk  ?  " 

"  Without  much  risk,  aunty." 

"  How  did  you  ever  know  the  Bandel  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  there  before,  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  I  think  I  never  showed  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  Mr.  Ehys  did." 

His  name  had  scarcely  been  mentioned  before  since  Eleanor 
had  come  to  the  farm.  It  was  mentioned  now  with  a  cognizance 
of  that  fact.     Mrs.  Caxton  was  silent  a  little. 

"  Why  have  you  put  these  green  things  here  without  a  rose 
or  two  ?  they  are  all  alone  in  their  greenness." 

"  I  like  them  better  so,  aunty.  They  are  beautiful  enough 
by  themselves ;  but  if  you  put  a  rose  there,  you  cannot  help 
looking  at  it." 

Mrs.  Caxton  smiled  and  turned  away. 

One  thing  in  the  midst  of  all  these  natural  explorations 
remained  unused  ;  and  that  a  thing  most  likely,  one  would  have 
tliought,  to  be  applied  to  for  help.  The  microscope  stood  on  one 
side  apparently  forgotten.  It  always  stood  there,  in  the  sitting- 
parlour,  in  full  view ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  its 
existence.  Eleanor  never  touched  it;  Mrs.  Caxton  never  spoke 
of  it. 

From  home,  meantime,  Eleanor  heard  little  that  was  satis- 
factory. Julia  was  the  only  one  that  wrote,  and  her  letters  gave 
painful  subjects  for  thought.  Her  father  was  very  unlike  him- 
self, Julia  said,  and  growing  more  feeble  and  more  ill  every  day  ; 
though  by  slow  degrees.  She  wished  Eleanor  would  write  her 
letters  without  any  religion  in  them  ;  for  she  supposed  that  was 
what  her  mother  would  not  let  her  read  ;  so  she  never  had  the 
comfort  of  seeing  Eleanor's  letters  for  herself,  but  Mrs.  Powle 
read  aloud  bits  from  them.  "  Very  little  bits,  too,"  added  Julia. 
"  I  dare  say  your  letters  have  more  religion  in  them  than  any 
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thing  else.  But  you  see  it  is  no  use."  Eleanor  read  this  passage 
aloud  to  Mrs.  Caxton. 

*'  Is  that  true,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  write  to  Julia  of  everything  that  I  do,  all  day 
long,  and  of  everything  and  everybody  that  interests  me.  What 
mamma  does  not  hke  comes  in,  of  course,  with  it  all ;  but  I  do 
very  little  preaching,  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  I  would  go  on  just  so,  my  dear.  I  would  not  alter  the 
style  of  my  letters." 

So  the  flowers  of  June  were  replaced  by  the  flowers  of  July  ; 
and  the  beauties  of  July  gave  place  to  the  purple  "  ling  "  of 
August,  with  gentian  and  centaury  and  St.  John's  wort ;  and 
then  came  the  autumn  changes,  with  the  less  delicate  blossoms 
of  that  later  time,  amidst  which  the  eclipsed  meadow-sweet  came 
quite  into  favour  again.  Still  Eleanor  brought  wild  things  from 
the  hills  and  the  streams,  though  she  applied  more  now  to  Mrs. 
Caxton's  home  store  in  the  garden;  wild  mints  and  Artemisias 
and  the  Michaelmas  daisy  still  came  home  with  her  from  her 
rides  and  walks  ;  the  rides  and  walks  in  which  Eleanor  was  a 
ministering  angel  to  many  a  poor  house,  many  an  ignorant  soul 
and  many  a  failing  or  ailing  body.  Then  came  October;  and 
with  the  first  days  of  October  the  news  that  her  father  was  dead. 

It  added  much  bitterness  to  Eleanor's  grief,  that  Mrs.  Powle 
entirely  declined  to  have  her  come  home,  even  for  a  brief  stay. 
If  she  chose  to  submit  to  conditions,  her  mother  wrote,  she 
would  be  welcome  ;  it  was  not  too  late  ;  but  if  she  held  to  her 
perversity,  she  must  bear  the  consequences.  She  did  not  own 
her  nor  want  her.  She  gave  her  up  to  her  Aunt  Caxton.  Her 
remaining  daughter  was  in  her  hands,  and  she  meant  to  keep 
her  there.  Eleanor,  she  knew,  if  she  came  home  would  come 
to  sow  rebellion.  She  should  not  come  to  do  that,  either  then 
or  at  all. 

Mildly  quiet  and  decided  Mrs.  Powle's  letter  was  ;  very 
decided,  and  so  cool,  as  to  give  every  assurance  the  decision 
would  be  persisted  in.  Eleanor  felt  this  very  much.  She  kept 
on  her  usual  way  of  hfo  without  any  variation  ;  but  the  radiant 
bright  look  of  her  face  was  permanently  saddened.  She  was 
just  as  sweet  and  companionable  an  assistant  to  her  aunt  as  ever  ; 
but  from  month  to  month  Mrs.  Caxton  saw  that  a  shadow  lay 
deep  upon  her  heart.  No  shadow  could  have  less  of  anything 
like  hard  edges. 

They  had  been  sitting  at  work  one  night  late  in  the  winter, 
those  two,  the  aunt  and  niece  ;  and  having  at  last  put  up  her 
work  Eleanor  sat  gravely  poring  into  the  red  coals  on  the 
hearth ;  those  thought-provoking,  life-stirring,  strange  things 
glowing  and  sparkling  between  life  and  death  like  ourselves. 
Eleanor's  face  was  very  sober.     '•  Aunt  Caxton,"  she  said,  ai 
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Iciigtb,  "my  life  seems    such  a  confusion  to  me!" "So 

t  \  I  i-jthing    seems   that  vre  do  not  understand,"  Mrs.  Caxton 
sa-.d. 

"  But  is  it  not,  aunty  ?  I  seem  taken  from  everything  that 
1  ought  most  naturally  to  do — papa,  Julia,  mamma.  I  feel  like 
a  banished  person,  I  suppose ;  only  I  have  the  strange  feeling 

of  being  banished  from  my  place  in  the  world." "  What  do 

you  think  of  such  a  life  as  Mr.  Rhys  is  leading  ?  " 

"I  think  it  is  straight,  and  beautiful,"  Eleanor  answered, 
looking  still  into  the  fire.  "  Nothing  can  be  further  from  con- 
fusion.    He  is  in  his  place." 

"  He  is  in  a  sort  of  banishment,  however." 
i      "  Not  from  that !     And  it  is  voluntary  banishment — for  his 
Master's  sake.     That  is  not  sorrowful,  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  Not  when  the  Lord's  banished  ones  make  their  home  in 
Him.     And  I  do  not  doubt  but  Mr.  Ehys  does  that." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  from  him,  Aunt  Caxton  P  " 

"Not  yet.     It  is  almost  time,  I  think." 

"  It  is  almost  a  year  and  a  half  since  he  went." 

"The  communication  is  slow  and  uncertain,"  said  Mrs. 
Caxton.  "  They  do  not  get  letters  there,  often,  till  they  are  a 
year  old." 

"  How  impossible  it  used  to  be  to  me,"  said  Eleanor,  "  to 
comprehend  such  a  life ;  how  impossible  to  understand  that 
anybody  should  leave  home  and  friends  and  comfort,  and  take 
his  place  voluntarily  in  distance  and  danger  and  heathendom. 
It  was  an  utter  enigma  to  me." 

"And  you  understand  it  now?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  aunty,"  Eleanor  went  on  in  the  same  tone ;  and 
-he  had  not  ceased  gazing  into  the  coals  ; — "I  see  that  Christ 
is  all;  and  with  Him  one  is  never  alone,  and  under  His  hand 
one  can  never  be  in  danger.  I  know  now  how  His  love  keeps 
one  even  from  fear." 

"  You  are  no  coward  naturally." 

"  No,  Aunt  Caxton — not  about  ordinary  things,  except  when 
conscience  made  me  so,  some  time  ago." 

"  That  is  over  now  ?  " 

Eleanor  took  her  eyes  from  the  fire,  to  give  Mrs.  Caxton  a 
smile  with  the  words — "  Thank  the  Lord  !  " 

"  Mr.  Hhys  is  among  scenes  that  might  try  any  natural 
courage,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "They  are  a  desperate  set  of 
savages  to  whom  he  is  ministering." 

"  What  a  glory,  to  carry  the  name  of  Christ  to  them  !  " 

"  They  are  hearing  it,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  But  there  is 
enough  of  the  devil's  worst  work  going  on  there  to  try  any 
tender  heart ;  and  horrors  enough  to  shock  stout  nerves.  So  it 
has  been.     I  hope  Mr.  Ehys  finds  it  better." 
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"  I  don't  know  mueh  about  them,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Are  tbey 
much  worse  than  savages  in  general,  Aunt  Caxton  P  " 

"  I  think  they  are, — and  better  too,  in  being  more  intellec- 
tually developed.  Morally,  I  think  I  never  read  of  a  lower 
fallen  set  of  human  beings.  Human  life  is  of  no  account ; 
such  a  thing  as  respect  to  humanity  is  unknown,  for  the  eating 
of  human  bodies  has  gone  on  to  a  most  wonderful  extent,  and 
the  destroying  them  for  that  purpose.  With  all  that,  there  is 
a  very  careful  respect  paid  to  descent  and  rank;  but  it  is  the 
observance  of  fear.  That  one  fact  gives  you  the  key  to  the 
whole.  Where  a  man  is  thought  of  no  more  worth  than  to  be 
killed  and  eaten,  a  woman  is  not  thought  worth  anything  at  all ; 
and  society  becomes  a  lively  representation  of  the  infernal 
regions,  without  the  knowledge  and  without  the  remorse." 

"  Poor  creatures  !  "  said  Eleanor. 

"You  comprehend  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  trial  to 
a  person  of  fine  sensibilities,  in  making  a  home  amongst  such  a 
people,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time." 

"  Yes,  aunty  ;  but  the  Lord  will  make  it  all  up  to  him." 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  "  it  was  Mrs.  Caxton 'a 
turn  to  answer;  and  she  said  it  with  deep  feeling  and  emphasis. 

"  It  seems  the  most  glorious  thing  to  me,  Aunt  Caxton,  to 
tell  the  love  of  Christ  to  those  that  don't  know  it.  I  wish  I 
could  do  it." •'  My  love,  you  do." 

"  I  do  very  little,  ma'am.  I  wish  I  could  do  a  thousand 
times  more !  " 

The  conversation  stopped  there.  Both  ladies  remained  very 
gravely  thoughtful  a  little  while  longer  and  then  separated  for 
the  night.  i3ut  the  next  evening,  when  they  were  seated  at 
tea  alone,  Mrs.  Caxton  recurred  to  the  subject.  "  You  said 
last  night,  Eleanor,  that  you  wished  you  could  do  a  great  deal 
more  work  of  a  certain  kind  than  you  do." "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Did  your  words  mean,  my  love,  that  you  are  discontented 
■with  your  own  sphere  of  duty,  or  find  it  too  narrow  ?" 

Eleanor's  eyes  opened  a  little  at  that.  "  Aunt  Caxton,  I 
never  thought  ot  such  a  thing.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was 
considering  my  own  sphere  of  duty  at  all.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  pleasure  of  preaching  Christ — yes,  and  the  glory  and  honour 
— to  such  poor  wretches  as  those  we  were  talking  of,  who  have 
never  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  before." 

"  Then  for  your  part  you  are  satisfied  with  England?" 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am.  I  am  satisfied,  I  think, — I  mean  tc  be, 
—  with  any  place  that  is  given  me.  I  should  be  sorry  to  choose 
for  myself." 

"  But  if  you  had  a  clear  call,  you  would  like  it,  to  go  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  teach  the  Hottentots  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,  aunty,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing  a  little. 
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"  Surely  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  any  wandering  romantic 
notion  about  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  one  place  rather  than  in 
another.  I  would  rather  teach  English  people  than  Hottentots. 
But  if  I  saw  that  my  place  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1 
would  go  there.  If  my  place  were  there,  some  way  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  there,  I  suppose." 

"  You  would  have  no  fear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  No,  aunty  ;  I  think  not.  Ever  since  I  can  say  '  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,'  I  have  done  with  fear." 

"  My  love,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  go  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  I  am  glad  there  is  no  prospect  of  it.  But  you 
are  right  about  not  choosing.  As  soon  as  we  go  Mhe-rp  we  are 
not  sent,  we  are  at  our  own  charges." 

The  door  here  opened,  and  the  party  and  the  tea-table  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  one  to  their  number,  It  was  an  elderly, 
homely  gentleman,  to  whom  Mrs.  Carton  gave  a  very  cordial 
reception  and  whom  she  introduced  to  Eleanor  as  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Morrison.  He  had  a  pleasant  face,  Eleanor  saw,  and  as  soon  as 
he  spoke,  a  pleasant  manner. 

"  I  ought  to  be  welcome,  ma'am,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  the  cold  as  he  sat  down.  "I  bring  you  letters  from 
Brother  Ehys." 

"  You  are  welcome  without  that,  brother,  as  you  know,"  Mrs. 
Caxton  answered.  "  But  the  letters  are  welcome.  Of  how  late 
date  are  they  ?" 

"  Some  pretty  old — some  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  months 
ago  ;  when  he  had  been  stationed  a  good  while." 

"  How  is  he  ?" "  Well,  he  says  ;  never  better." 

"And  happy  P" "'I  wish   I   was   as   happy!"    said   Mr, 

Morrison.     "  He  had  got  fast  hold  of  his  work  already." 

"  He  would  do  that  immediately." 

"  He  studied  the  language  on  shipboard,  all  the  way  out ;  and 
he  was  able  to  hold  a  service  in  it  for  the  natives  only  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  landed.     Don't  you  call  that  energy  ?" 

"There  is  energy  wherever  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  Yes,  you  know  him  pretty  well.  I  suppose  they  never  have 
it  so  cold  out  there  as  we  have  it  to-night,"  Mr.  Morrison  said, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  It's  s-tinging  !  That  fire  is  the  pleasantest 
thing  I  have  seen  to-day." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Bhys  stationed?" "I  forget — one  of  the 

islands  down  there,  with  an  unintelligible  name.  Horrid 
places !" 

"Is  the  place  itself  disagreeable P"  Eleanor  asked. 

"  The  place  itself,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Morrison,  his  face  slif- 
PeiUDg  from  its  genial  unbent  look  into  formality  as  he  turned  to 
lier, — "  the  place  itself  I  do  not  understand  to  be  very  disagree- 
ible  ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  population  which  must  make  it 
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a  hard  place  to  live  in.      They  are  exceedingly  debased.     Vilt 

people !" "  Mr.  Ehys  is  not  alone  on  his  station  P"  said  Mrs 

Caxton. 

"  No,  he  is  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lefferts.  His  letters  will  tel] 
you." 

For  the  letters  Mrs.  Caxton  was  evidently  impatient ;  but  Mr- 
Morrison's  refreshment  had  first  to  be  attended  to.  Only  fair; 
for  he  had  come  out  of  his  way  on  purpose  to  bring  them  to  her ; 
and  being  one  of  a  certain  committee  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
bring  for  her  perusal  and  pleasure  more  than  her  own  letters 
from  Mr.  Rhys,  and  more  than  Mr.  Khys's  own  letters  to  the 
committee.  It  was  a  relief  to  two  of  the  party  when  Mr. 
Morrison's  cups  of  tea  were  at  last  disposed  of,  and  the  far- 
come  despatches  were  brought  out  on  the  green  table-cloth 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

With  her  hand  on  her  particular  packet  of  letters,  as  if  so 
much  communication  with  them  could  not  be  put  off",  Mrs. 
Caxton  sat  and  listened  to  Mr.  Morrison's  reading.  Eleanor 
had  got  her  work.  As  the  particular  interest  which  made  the 
reading  so  absorbing  to  them  may  possibly  be  shared  in  a  slight 
degree  by  others,  it  is  fair  to  give  a  slight  notion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  news  contained  in  those  closely  written  pages.  The 
letters  Mr.  Morrison  read  were  voluminous ;  from  different 
persons  on  different  stations  of  the  far-off  mission-field.  Theyj 
told  of  diflBculties  great,  and  encouragements  greater ;  of  their 
work  and  its  results ;  and  of  their  most  pressing  wants,  espe- 
cially the  want  of  more  men  to  help.  The  work,  they  said,  was 
spreading  faster  than  they  could  keep  up  with  it.  Thousands 
of  heathen  had  given  up  heathenism,  who  in  miserable  ignorance 
cried  for  Christian  instruction ;  children,  as  wild  as  the  wild 
birds,  wanted  teaching  and  were  willing  to  have  it;  native 
teachers  needed  training,  who  had  the  will  without  the  know- 
ledge to  aid  in  the  service.  Thirty  of  them,  Mr.  Lefferts  said, 
he  had  under  his  care.  With  all  this,  they  told  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  the  regions  where  their  field  of  labour  was. 
Mr.  Lefferts  wrote  of  a  little  journey  lately  taken  to  another 
part  of  his  island,  which  had  led  him  through  almost  every 
variety  of  natural  luxuriance.  Mountains  and  hills  and  valleys, 
rivers  and  little  streams,  rich  woods  and  mangrove  swamps. 
Mr.  Lefferts' journey  had  been,  like  Paul's  of  old,  to  establish 
the  native  churches  formed  at  different  small  places  by  the  way. 
There  he  married  couples  and  baptized  children  and  met  clasaes 
and  told  the  truth.  At  one  place  where  he  liad  preached, 
married  several  couples,  baptized  over  thirty,  young  and  old, 
and  met  as  many  in  classes,  Mr.  Lefferts  told  of  a  walk  he 
took.  It  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  from  which  a  rich 
view  was  to  be  had,  while  a  multitude  of  exquisite  shrubs  in 
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flower  gave  another  refreshment  in  their  delicious  fragrance. 
A  little  stream  running  down  the  side  of  the  hill  was  used  by 
the  natives  to  water  their  plantations  of  taro,  for  which  the  side 
hill  was  formed  into  terraced  beds.  Paroquets  and  humming 
birds  flew  about,  and  the  sun  was  sinkiug  brilliantly  in  the 
western  ocean  line  as  he  looked.  So  far,  evei'y thing  was  fair, 
sweet,  lovely  ;  a  contrast  to  what  he  met  when  he  reached  the 
lower  grounds  again.  There  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  com- 
pelled Mr.  Lefferts  to  retreat  for  the  night  within  a  curtain 
canopy  for  protection ;  and  thither  he  was  followed  by  a  fat 
savage,  who  shared  the  protection  with  him  all  night  long. 
Another  sort  of  experience,  and  another  sort  of  neiglibourhood 
from  that  of  the  starry  white  Gardenia  flowers  on  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

ITevertheless,  of  a  neighbouring  station  Mr.  Rhys  wrote  that 
the  people  were  at  war,  and  the  most  horrible  heathen  practices 
were  going  on.  At  the  principal  town,  he  said,  more  people 
were  eaten  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  in  the  islands.  The 
ci'uelties  and  the  horrors  were  impossible  to  be  told.  A  ?ew 
days  before  he  wrote,  twenty-eight  persons  had  been  killed  and 
eaten  in  one  day.  They  had  been  caught  fishing — taken 
prisoners  and  brought  home — half  killed,  and  in  that  state 
thrown  into  the  ovens ;  still  having  life  enough  left  to  try  to 
get  away  from  the  fire. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  anything  of  this  kind,"  wrote  Mr. 
Rhys,  "was  one  evening  when  we  had  just  finished  a  class- 
meeting.  The  evening  was  most  fair  and  peaceful  as  we  came 
out  of  the  house ;  a  fresh  air  from  the  sea  had  relieved  the  heat 
of  the  day  ;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light ;  the  ocean  all  sparkling  under  the  breeze  ;  when  word 
came  that  some  bodies  of  slain  people  were  being  brought  from 
Lauthala.  I  could  hardly  understand  the  report,  or  credit  it ; 
but  presently  the  horrible  procession  came  in  sight,  and  eleven 
dead  bodies  were  laid  on  the  ground  immediately  before  us. 
Eleven  only  were  brought  to  this  village ;  but  great  numbers 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  Their  crime  was  the  killing  of  one 
man  ;  and  when  they  would  have  submitted  themselves  and 
made  amends,  all  this  recompense  of  death  was  demanded  by 
the  off'ended  chief.  The  manner  in  which  these  wretched 
creatures  were  treated  is  not  a  thing  to  be  described  ;  they  were 
not  handled  with  the  respect  which  we  give  to  brute  animals. 
The  natives  have  looked  dark  upon  us  since  that  time,  and  give 
us  reason  to  know  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  our  lives 
are  not  safe.  But  we  know  in  whose  hands  our  lives  are  ;  they 
are  the  Lord's  ;  and  He  will  do  with  them  what  He  pleases — 
not  what  the  heathen  please.  So  we  are  under  no  concern 
about  it." 
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That  storm  appeared  to  have  passed  away ;  for  in  later  letters 
Mr.  Rhys  and  Mr.  Lefferts  spoke  of  acceptable  services  among 
the  people  and  an  evidently  manifested  feeling  of  trust  and 
goodwill  on  their  part  towards  the  missionaries.  Indeed  these 
were  often  able  to  turn  the  natives  from  their  devilish  purposes 
and  save  life.  Not  always.  The  old  king  of  that  part  of  the 
country  had  died,  and  all  the  influence  and  all  the  offers  of  com- 
pensation made  by  the  missionaries  could  not  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  half  a  dozen  women,  his  wives,  to  do  him  honour 
in  his  burial.  The  scene,  as  Mr.  Lefferts  described  it,  was 
heart-sickening. 

As  he  drew  near  the  door  of  the  king's  house,  with  the 
intent  to  prevail  for  the  right  or  to  protest  against  the  wrong, 
he  saw  the  biers  standing  ready,  and  so  knew  that  all  the  efforts 
■oreviously  made  to  hinder  the  barbarous  rites  had  been  un- 
availing. The  house,  as  he  entered,  was  in  the  hush  of  death. 
One  woman  lay  strangled.  Another,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
covered  with  a  large  veil,  was  in  the  hands  of  her  murderers. 
A  cord  was  passed  twice  round  her  neck,  and  the  ends  were 
held  on  each  side  of  her  by  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  strongmen, 
the  two  groups  pulling  opposite  ways.  She  was  dead,  the  poor 
victim  underneath  the  veil,  in  a  minute  or  two  after  the  mis- 
sionaries entered ;  and  the  veil  being  taken  off  they  saw  that 
it  was  a  woman  who  had  professed  Christianity.  Her  sons 
were  among  those  who  had  strangled  her !  Another  woman 
came  forward  with  great  show  of  bravery  when  her  name  was 
called  ;  offered  her  hand  to  the  missionaries  as  she  passed  them ; 
and  with  great  pride  of  bearing  submitted  herself  to  the  death 
which  probably  she  knew  she  could  not  avoid.  Everybody  was 
quiet  and  cheerful,  and  the  whole  thing  went  on  with  the  un- 
disturbed order  of  a  recognized  and  accustomed  necessity  ;  only 
the  old  king's  son,  the  reigning  chief  for  a  long  time  back,  was 
very  uneasy  at  the  part  he  was  playing  before  the  missionaries  ; 
he  was  the  only  trembling  or  doubtful  one  there.  Yet  he  would 
not  yield  the  point.  Pride  before  all ;  his  father  must  not  be 
buried  without  the  due  honours  of  his  position.  Mr.  Rhys  and 
Mr.  Lefferts  had  stayed  to  make  their  protest,  and  offer  their 
entreaties  and  warnings,  to  the  very  last,  and  then,  heart-sick 
and  almost  faint  with  the  disgusting  scene,  had  returned  home. 

Yet  the  influence  of  the  truth  was  increasing,  and  the  good 
work  was  spreading  and  growing  around  them,  steadily  and  in 
every  direction.  A  great  many  had  renounced  heathenism  ; 
not  a  small  number  were  earnest  Christians,  and  showed  the 
truth  of  their  religion  in  their  changed  lives.  A  great  number 
of  reports  proved  this. 

"  It  is  work  tliat  tries  what  stuff  men's  hearts  are  of,  how- 
ever," remarked  Mr.  Morrison,  as  he  folded  up  one  packet  of 
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letters.  Neither  of  Lis  hearers  made  hjm  any  answer.  Mrs. 
Caxtou  sat  opposite  to  him,  deeply  attentive,  but  silent,  -n-ith 
her  hand  always  Ijiucr  upon  her  own  particular  packet.  Eleanor 
had  turned  a  little  away,  and  sat  with  her  side  face  towards  Jlr. 
Morrison,  looking  into  the  fire.  Her  work  was  dropped  ;  she 
sat  motionless. 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  read  you  now  of  a  later  date,"  Mr. 
Morrison  went  on, — "from  Mr.  Ehys,  which  shows  how  well 
he  has  got  hold  of  the  people  and  how  much  he  is  regarded  by 
them  already.  It  shows  the  influence  gained  by  the  truth,  too, 
which  is  working  there  fast." 

After  giving  some  details  of  business  and  of  his  labours,  Mr. 
Ehys  wrote  : — "  My  last  notable  piece  of  work  has  been  in  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  of  peace — not  heavenly,  but  earthly, 
News  was  brought  four  or  five  days  ago,  that  the  heathen  in- 
habitants of  two  neighbouring  districts  had  engaged  in  open 
hostilities.  Home  business  claimed  me  one  day ;  the  nest 
morning  I  set  out  on  my  mission,  with  one  or  two  Christian 
natives.  The  desolations  of  war  soon  met  our  eyes,  in  destroyed 
crops  and  a  deserted  village.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  I  and 
those  who  were  with  me  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  some  trees, 
while  a  native  went  to  find  the  inhabitants,  who  had  hid  them- 
selves in  a  thicket  of  mangroves.  As  soon  as  the  chief  heard 
that  I  was  there,  and  what  I  had  come  for,  he  declared  he  would 
be  a  Christian  forthwith  ;  and  four  or  five  of  his  principal  men 
followed  his  example.  They  came  to  me,  and  entered  fully  into 
my  object ;  and  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  on  imme- 
diately to  the  fortress  where  those  who  wished  to  carry  on  war 
had  intrenched  themselves.  We  got  there  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting ;  and  from  that  time  till  midnight  I  was  engaged  in 
what  I  saw  now  for  the  first  time — a  savage  council  of  war. 
Grim  black  warriors,  covered  with  black  powder,  sat  or  stood 
about,  on  a  little  clear  spot  of  ground  where  the  moon  shone 
down  ;  muskets,  and  clubs,  and  spears  lay  on  the  grass,  and 
were  scattered  about  among  the  boles  of  the  trees  ;  a  heathen- 
looking  scene.  Till  midnight  we  talked,  and  hard  talking  too ; 
then  it  was  ended  as  I  had  prayed  it  might.  The  party  with 
whom  I  was  had  suffered  already  in  battle  and  had  not  had 
their  revenge  ;  it  was  difficult  to  give  that  up ;  but  at  last  the 
chief  got  up  and  put  his  hand  in  mine.  '  I  should  like  to  be  a 
heathen  a  little  longer,'  he  said,  'but  I  will  lotu,  as  you  so 
earnestly  entreat  me.'  Lotu  is  their  name  for  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. Another  young  warrior  joined  him  ;  and  there,  under 
the  midnight  moon,  we  worshipped  God — those  two  and  thoee 
who  were  with  me.  In  another  part  of  the  village,  a  dozen 
women  for  the  first  time  bowed  the  knee  in  the  same  worship. 

"  So  far  was  well ;  but  it  yet  remained  to  induce  the  opposite 
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hostile  party  to  agree  to  peace  ;  you  understand  only  one  side 
was  yet  persuaded.  Early  the  next  morninij  I  set  about  it. 
Here  a  difficulty  met  mo.  The  Christian  chiefs  made  no  objec- 
tion to  goins  with  me  to  parley  with  their  enemies  ;  but  I 
wanted  the  company  also  of  another,  the  chief  of  this  district; 
knowing;  it  very  important.  And  he  was  afraid  to  go.  He  told 
me  so  plainlj^  '  If  I  do  as  you  ask  me,'  said  he,  '  I  am  a  dead 
aian  this  day.'  I  did  my  best  to  make  him  think  differently  ;  a 
nundred  men  declared  that  they  would  die  in  defence  of  him  ; 
and  at  last  I  gained  my  point.  Tui  Mbua  agreed  to  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  laostile  town,  if  I  would  bring  its  principal 
men  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place.  So  we  went.  This 
chosen  place  was  a  fine  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  magnificent 
chestnut-trees.  I  went  on  to  the  town,  with  a  few  unarmed 
men.  The  people  received  us  well ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
the  old  heathen,  brought  up  on  treachery  and  falsehood,  believe 
that  I  was  to  be  trusted.  But  in  the  end  the  cliief  and  twenty 
of  his  men  consented  to  go  with  us,  and  left  their  arms  at  home. 
They  did  it  with  forebodings,  for  I  overheard  an  old  man  say, 
as  we  set  out  from  the  place,  '  We  shall  see  death  to-day.'  I 
lifted  my  voice  and  cried,  '  To-day  we  live  !'  They  took  up  the 
words  and  heart  at  the  same  time,  and  repeated,  '  To-day  we 
live' — to  encourage  themselves,  I  suppose,  as  we  went  towards 
the  chestnut-tree  meeting-ground. 

"  I  felt  that  the  peace  of  the  whole  region  depended  on  what 
was  to  be  done  there,  and  for  my  part  went  praying  that  all 
might  go  well.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  when  we  entered  the 
open  place  ;  any  ill-looks  in  either  party  would  chase  away  trust 
from  the  other.  As  we  went  in  I  watched  the  chief  who  accom- 
panied me.  He  gently  bowed  to  Tui  Mbua,  and  approached 
him  with  due  and  evidently  honest  respect.  My  heart  leaped  at 
that  moment.  Tui  Mbua  looked  at  him  keenly,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  casting  his  arms  about  his  enemy's  neck  gave  him  a 
warm  embrace.  The  people  around  shouted  for  joy  ;  I  was  still, 
I  believe,  for  the  very  depth  of  mine.  One  of  the  Christian 
chiefs  spoke  out  and  cried,  •  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  for  thus 
bringing  thy  creatures  into  the  way  of  life  ;'  and  he  wept  aloud 
for  very  gladness, 

"  After  that  we  had  speechifying ;  and  I  returned  home  very 
full  of  thankful  joy." 

This  was  the  last  letter  read.  Mr.  Morrison  folded  up  his 
packet  amid  a  great  silence.  Mrs.  Caxton  seemed  thoughtful; 
Eleanor  was  motionless. 

"  He  is  doing  good  work,"  remarked  Mr.  Morrison  ;  "  but  it 
is  hard  work.  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  to  go  there — fears 
nothing,  shirks  nothing.  So  are  they  all,  I  believe  ;  but  almost 
all  the  rest  of  them  have  their  wives  with  them.  How  came 
llhys  to  go  alone  ?  " 
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"  He  does  not  write  as  if  he  felt  lonely,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  take  a  wife,  though."  said  Mr.  Mor- 
rison ;  "  he  wants  so  much  of  comfort  and  home  as  tliat.  They 
get  tired,  and  they  get  sick,  and  to  have  no  woman's  hand  about 
is  somethintr  to  be  missed  at  such  times.  Oli,  we  are  all  depen- 
dent. Mr.  Ehys  is  domesticated  now  with  Brother  Lefferts  and 
ills  family.  I  suppose  he  feels  it  less,  because  he  has  not  had  a 
home  of  his  own  in  a  good  while  ;  that  makes  a  difference." 

"  He  knows  he  has  a  home  of  his  own  too,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  ; 
"  though  he  has  not  reached  it  yet.  I  suppose  the  thought  of 
that  makes  him  content." 

"  Of  course.  But  in  a  heathen  land,  with  heathen  desolation 
and  dark  faces  all  around  one,  you  have  no  idea  how  at  times 
one's  soul  longs  for  a  taste  of  England.  Brother  Rhys,  too,  is 
a  man  to  feel  all  such  things.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  taste,  and 
what  you  might  call  sensitiveness  to  externals." 

"  A  good  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  quietly.  "  Then  he  had 
some  beautiful  externals  around  him." 

"  So  they  say.  But  the  humanity  is  deplorable.  Well,  they 
will  get  their  reward  when  the  Master  comes.  A  man  leaves 
everything,  indeed,  when  he  goes  to  the  South  Seas  as  Rhys  has 
done.     He  would  have  been  very  popular  in  England." 

"  So  he  will  in  the  islands."  - 

"  Well,  so  it  seems,"  said  Mr.  Morrison.  "  He  has  got  the 
ear  of  those  wild  creatures  evidently.     That's  the  man." 

It  was  time  for  evening  prayers  ;  and  afterwards  the  party 
separated,  Mrs.  Caxton  carrying  off  with  her  her  packet  of 
letters  unbroken.  The  morning  brought  its  own  business  ;  the 
breakfast  was  somewhat  hurried  ;  Mr.  Morrison  took  his  depar- 
ture; and  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  of  South  Sea 
missionaries  till  the  evening.  Then  the  two  ladies  were  again 
alone  together. 

"  Are  you  well  to-day,  Eleanor  ?  "  was  Mrs.  Caxton 's  first 
question  at  the  tea-table. 

"  Some  headache.  Aunt  Caxton." "  How  is  that  ?     And  I 

have  noticed  that  your  eyes  were  heavy  all  day." 

"  There  is  no  harm,  ma'am.     I  did  not  sleep  very  well." 

"  Why  not  P  " -"  I  think    the  reading    of   those  letters 

excited  me,  Aunt  Caxton." 

Mrs.  Caxton  looked  at  a  line  of  faint  crimson  which  was 
stealing  up  into  Eleanor's  cheeks,  and  for  a  moment  stayed  her 
words.     *'  My  dear,  there  is  as  good  work  to  be  done  here,  as 

ever  in  Polynesia." "I  do  not  know,  Aunt  Caxton,"  s'id 

Eleanor  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  in  thoughtful-wise, 
**  England  has  had  the  light  a  great  while ;  it  must  be  grand  to 
be  the  Urst  torch-bearers  into  the  darkness." 

"  So  Mr.  lihys  feels.     But  then,  my  dear,  I  think  W3  are  td 
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do  the  work  given  us — one  here  and  one  there — and  let  the  Lord 
place  His  servants,  and  our  service,  as  He  wil]. 

"I  do  not  think  otherwise,  Aunt  Caxton." 

*•  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  what  Mr.  Rhys  has  written 
tome?  There  is  a  little  difference  between  what  is  sent  to  a 
committee  and  what  is  for  the  private  eye  of  a  friend." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  would  like  it,"  Eleanor  said  ;  but  she  did  not 
say  so  at  all  eagerly,  and  Mrs.  Caxton  looked  at  her  once  or 
twice  before  slie  changed  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  80methin{» 
else.  She  held  to  her  offer,  however,  and  when  the  green  cloth 
and  the  lamp  were  again  in  readiness,  she  brought  out  the 
letters.     Eleanor  took  some  work,  and  bent  her  head  over  it. 

"This  is  one  of  the  latest  dates,"  Mrs.  Caxton  said,  as  she 
opened  the  paper,  "  written  after  he  had  been  there  a  good  many 
months,  and  had  got  fairly  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
the  people.     It  seems  to  me  he  has  been  very  quick  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  Eleanor  answered ;  "  but  that  is  his 
way." 

3rlrs.  Caxton  read  : — 

"Mv  Dear  FniKND,— 

"  In  spite  of  the  world  of  ocean  rolling  between  \is,  I  yet  have  a  strange  and 
sweet  feeling  of  taking'  your  hand,  when  I  set  myself  to  write  to  yon.  Spirit  and 
matter  seem  at  odds  ;  and  far  away  as  I  am,  witli  the  veg'etation  and  the  air  of  the 
tropics  around  me,  as  soon  as  I  begin  iip;in  this  sheet  of  paper  I  seem  to  stand  in 
Plassy  again.  The  dear  old  hills  rear  their  wild  outlines  before  me ;  the  green 
wealth  of  vegetation  is  at  my  feet,  l.ut  cool  and  fresh  as  nothing  looks  to  me 
under  the  northerly  wind  which  is  blowing  now ;  and  your  image  is  so  distinct, 
that  I  almost  can  grasp  your  hand,  and  almost  hear  you  speak;  see  you  speak,  I 
do.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  imaginaiion,  as  well  as  for  memory !  Without  it, 
how  slowly  we  should  mount  to  the  conception  of  lieavenly  tilings  and  the  under- 
standing of  Himself ;  anfl  the  distance  between  friend-  would  he  a  sundering  of 
them  indeed.  But  I  must  not  waste  time  or  paper  in  telling  you  what  you  know 
already. 

"By  which  yon  will  conclude  that  I  am  busy.  I  am  as  busy  as  I  can  pos'ihly 
be.  That  is  as  I  wish  it.  It  is  what  I  am  here  for.  I  would  not  have  a  moment 
unused.  On  Simday  I  have  four  or  five  services,  of  different  sorts.  Week  days  I 
have  an  English  scliool,  a  writing-schoid,  one  before  and  the  other  after  mid-day ; 
and  later  still,  a  school  for  regular  native  instruction.  Every  moment  of  time 
that  is  free,  or  would  be,  is  needed  for  visitina:  the  sick,  whose  demands  upon  u* 
are  constant.  But  this  gives  great  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

"  Some  account  of  a  little  preaching  and  teaching  journey  in  which  I  took  part 
some  few  months  ago,  I  have  a  mind  to  give  you.  Our  object  was  specially  an 
island  between  one  and  two  hundred  miles  away,  where  many  have  beconae 
Christians,  and  not  in  name  only  ;  but  where  up  to  this  time  no  nlis^ionary  has 
been  stationed.  We  visit  them  when  we  can.  This  time  we  had  the  advantage  of 
a  brig  to  make  the  voyage  ni ;  the  mis.-sioii  ship  was  here  with  the  Superintendent, 
and  he  desired  to  visit  the  place.  We  arrived  at  evening  in  the  neighbourhocd, 
at  a  little  island  close  by,  where  all  the  people  are  now  Christian.  Mr.  LefFcrts 
went  ashore  in  a  canoe  to  make  arrangements,  and  the  Jiext  fiay  we  followed.  It 
was  a  bcautii'ul  dr.y,  and  as  beautiful  a  sight  as  eyes  could  see.  Wo  visited  the 
houses  of  the  native  teachers,  who  were  subjects  of  admiration  in  every  respect; 
met  candidates  tor  baptism,  and  examined  them:  married  a  couple;  and  Brother 
Griffiths  preached.  There  is  a  new  chapel,  of  very  neat  native  workmanship,  with 
a  ptiipit  car\-ed  out  of  a  s<  lid  piece  of  wood,  oiled  to  give  it  colour  and  gloss.  In 
the  chapel  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  assembled,  dressed  in  ncwr 
dresses,  attentive,  and  interested.    So  were  we,  you  may  believe,  when  wc  re- 
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membercd  that  only  two  years  ago  all  these  people  were  heathens.  Oh,  tliese 
islands  are  a  g:loriou3  place  now  and  then,  in  spots  where  the  devil's  reig^n  is 
broken.  I  wish  you  could  liave  seen  us  afterwards,  my  dear  friend,  at  our  native 
feast  spread  on  the  ground  under  the  trees;  you  who  never  saw  a  table  set  but 
with  exact  and  elegant  propriety.  We  had  no  table ;  believe  me,  we  were  too 
happy  and  hungry  to  mind  that.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  quarrelled  with 
our  dishes  ;  they  were  no  other  and  no  worse  than  the  thick  broad  glossy  leaves 
of  the  banana.  No  fault  could  be  lound  with  their  elegance,  and  our  napkins  were 
of  the  green  rind  of  the  saiie  tree.  Cocoanut  shells  were  our  substitute  for  flint 
glass,  and  I  like  it  very  v.ell,  especially  when  cocoanut  milk  is  the  refreshment  to 
be  served  in  them.  Knives  and  forks  we  had  none  1  What  would  you  have  said 
to  that?  Our  meat  was  boiled  fowls  and  baked  yams,  and  fi-ih  oressed  in  various 
ways,  and  the  fineers  of  the  natives,  or  our  own,  were  our  only  dividers.  But  I 
have  seen  less  pleasant  entertainments;  and  I  only  could  wish  you  had  beenthere^ 
so  you  might  have  whisked  back  to  England  the  next  minute  after  it  was  overj 
on  some  convei"iie:it  fairy  carpei  such  as  I  u-ed  to  read  of  in  Eastern  tales  when  I 
was  a  boy.  For  us,  we  had  to  make  oui'  way  in  haste  back  to  the  ship,  which  lay 
in  the  offing,  and  could  not  come  near  on  account  of  the  reef  barrier.  We  got  on 
board  safely,  passing  the  reefs  where  once  an  American  ship  was  wrecked  and  her 
crew  killed -and  eaten  by  the  people  of  these  parts. 

"The  next  day  we  made  the  land  we  sought,  and  got  ashore  through  a  tremen- 
dous surf.  Here  we  found  the  island  had  lately  been  the  seat  of  war— some  of  the 
heathen  having  resolved  to  put  an  end  by  violence  to  the  Christian  religion  there, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  the  lolit.  The  Christians  had  gained  the  victorj',  and  then  had 
treated  their  enemies  with  the  utmost  kindnes*,  which  had  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  day  after  our  landing  wa,s  spent  in  making  thorough 
inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  in  a  somewhat  extended  preaching  service.  At  night 
we  slept  on  a  mat  laid  for  us,  or  tried  to  sleep,  but  my  thoughts  were  too  busy, 
and  the  clear  nigiit  sky  was  witness  to  a  great  many  restless  movements,  I  am 
aftaid,  before  I  lost  them  in  forgetfulness.  The  occasion  of  which,  I  suppose,  was 
the  near  prospect  of  sending  letters  home  to  England  by  the  ship.  At  any  rate, 
England  and  the  South  Seas  were  very  near  together  that  night,  and  I  was  fain  to 
remember  that  hoaven  is  nearer  yet.  But  the  remembrance  came,  and  with  it 
sleep.  The  ne.xt  day  was  a  day  of  business.  Man-ying  couples  (over  forty  of 
them),  baptizing  converts,  preaching:  then  meeting  the  teachers  and  class-leaders, 
and  examining  them  as  to  their  Christian  experience,  &c.  From  dawn  till  long 
past  mid-day  we  were  busy  so,  and  then  were  ready  for  another  feast  in  the  open 
air,  like  that  one  I  described  to  you— for  we  had  had  no  breakfa'-t.  We  had  done 
all  the  work  we  could  do  at  that  time  at  Ono,  and  sought  our  ship  immediately 
after  dinner,  passing  through  a  surf  too  heavy  for  the  canoes  to  weather. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  testimony  given  by  these  converts  from  heathenism, 
given  simply  and  heartdy,  by  men  who  have  not  learned  their  religion  by  book, 
nor  copied  it  out  of  other  men's  mouths.  It  was  a  very  thrilling  thing  to  hear 
them,  these  poor  enterers  uito  the  light,  who  have  but  just  passed  the  line  of 
darkness.  One  said,  '  I  love  the  Lord,  and  I  know  He  loves  me  ;  not  for  anything 
in  me,  or  for  anythmg  I  have  done,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone.  I  trust  in  Christ 
and  am  happy.  I  listen  to  God,  that  He  may  do  with  me  as  He  pleases.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  lived  until  the  Lord's  work  has  begun.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart !  I 
hold  Jesus  !     I  am  happy  !     My  heart  is  full  of  love  to  God !  ' 

"Another  said,  '  One  good  thing  I  know, — the  sacred  blood  of  Jesus.  I  desire 
nothing  else.* 

"  Another, — •  I  know  that  God  has  justified  me  through  the  sacred  blood  of 
Jesus.  I  know  zissuredly  that  I  am  reconciled  to  God.  I  know  of  the  work  of 
God  in  my  soul.  The  sacred  Spirit  makes  it  clear  to  me.  1  wish  to  preach  the 
gospel,  that  others  also  may  know  Jesus.' 

•'  All  these  have  been  engaged  the  past  year  in  teaching  or  proclaiming  the 
truth  in  various  ways.  Another  of  their  number  who  was  dying,  one  or  two  of 
us  went  to  see.  One  of  us  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  to  die  ?  '  Xo,'  he  said,  '  I 
am  sheltered.  The  great  Saviour  died  for  me.  The  Lord's  wrath  is  removed.  I 
am  His.'  And  another  time  he  remarked,  '  Death  is  a  fearfully  great  thing,  but  I 
fear  it  not.    There  is  a  Saviour  below  the  skies.' 

"  So  there  is  a  helmet  of  salvation  for  the  poor  Fijian  as  well  as  for  the  favoured 
people  at  home.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord.  Did  I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was 
restless  at  the  thought  of  sending  letters  home?  Let  me  tell  you  now  I  am 
happy ;  as  happy  as  1  could  be  in  ciny  place  in  the  world ;  and  I  would  not  be  in 
any  other  place,  by  my  own  choice,  for  all  the  things  in  the  world.    I  need  only 
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l^o^  1  f  T"""  ,^°^^'-  .  •^"'*  '"  proportion  as  I  am  that,  I  am  liapDV  and  I  am 
thP  nnnr  r'^'"  '"  ^^  V'^^^'^'^^^r  h^'X-  »"*  there  is  the  same  way  o  trust, ni  ?^ 
the  poor  Fijian  and  lor  me;  and  J  believe  in  that  same  precious  blood  I  shall  be 
^o  I  tTl  ^^-^'V ^W'^-T-  I  ^<-^"t  to  P^cacU  Chr,st  a  thoisand  t Lies  more  thL  ! 
do  I  long  to  make  His  love  known  to  these  poor  people.  I  rejoice  in  being  h«e 
T^l^hr""^  "";;"**'  "'^y,:^'^  actively  for  Him^  My  dear  friend,  when  we  get  homi' 
do  what  we  will,  we  shall  not  think  we  have  done  enoush  ' 

"  Our  life  here  is  lull  of  curious  contrasts.     Within  doors,  what  our  old  hahifs 

ll7.n"?f'T%^'  P''"""^-'^'  *^  ^=""^  '''"''''"  =-"°"-  BeforeThe  ship  came  M^' 
Lefferts  stock  of  comiort  in  one  line  was  reduced  to  a  single  teacup-  and  in 
other  stores,  he  demands  of  the  natives  had  caused  us  to  run  very  short  You 
know  It  IS  only  by  payment  of  various  useful  articles  that  we  secure  any  service 
done  or  purcn.,se  any  native  produce.  Money  i.  unknown.  Fruit  ami  veTe  a 
bles  fi^s,  fish,  crabs,  fowls,  we  buy  with  iron  tools,  pieces  of  calic:.,  and  the  Uke  - 
l'l'l'^"^^'-^'P'M°f  these  sives  out,  we  have  to  <lraw  upon  the  sto"e  of  th  nes 
needed  by  ourselves:  and  blankets  and  hardware  come  to  be  mi„ns:  Then  Tor! 
?!^  ,T^  i''  ^?»'^h 't,>s  easy  to  do,  all  the  world  without  is  a  world  of  elorious 
beauty      How  1  wi.h  I  could  show  it  to  you  !     These  islands  are  of  very  var  oul 

show'nralmo^t^""'  l'  '?T  """  **>"  ^'^^''^"  "^  E^^"  '"'  nan.ral  loveliness! 
showing  almost  every  kind  of  scenei^  within  a  small  area.     Most  of  them  are 

^inJ!,^"''"■^T  '^''  ^"^'''^ly  •'y  '^^^*  '«  '^^"^d  ^  *'"-"'^'-  '•^'■/-an  outside  andTndl! 
pendent  cora  formation,  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  miles  in  width  on  the 
outer  edge  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in  an  endless  line  of  white  foam  Wi'th°n  thl 
reef  tlie  lagoon,  as  it  is  called,  is  perfectly  still  and  clear ;  and  such  glories  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  vv.,rld  as  lie  beneath  its  surface  I  have  no  time  to  describi 
to  you  now.  I  have  had  little  time  to  examine  them  ;  but  once  or  t«ir-e  I  liLvl 
l^lZ  f>^'T^n^  l'^"^  °^"'*'  ^"^'"^  "^^^  t'^'''  submarine  garden,  ar^d  re^c- 
ho^uMsnt.prfn.^"'^''*"  ^^"^^  everything  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  My  writing 
be  very  "u  '''       *"'  ^°'"^  ^"^  °'"  '^^  ""'^^^  *°  "^^  ^  '"^'^  ^^'''°  '^  ^aid  t5 

"Feb.  16  The  man  had  very  little  the  matter  with  him.  I  had  my  walk  for 
nothing  so  far  as  my  character  of  doctor  or  nurse  was  concerned  "  ""^  "^  *'"  '°' 
of  on^th.f  y  vil",.?  '''l'*  "I"""  "^  *^  ''^^'^^y  °f  these  islands,  in  the  description 
hl^T.  till  ^^  -^  '^°"  ■*™^  *^°-  "  *^  °ne  of  our  out-stations- too  small  to 
have  a  teacher  given  it ;  so  it  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Lefferts  and  mysetf 
With  a  fair  wind  the  distance  is  hardly  a  day's  journey ;  but  sometimes  as  in  this 
case,  It  consumes  two  days.  The  voyage  w'as  riade  in  a  native  cano^?manned  by 
native  sailors,  some  Christian,  some  heathen.  They  are  good  navigators  fo? 
savages  ;  and  need  to  be,  for  the  character  of  the  seas  here,  threaded  wTth  a  net- 
work of  cora   reefs,  makes  navigation  a  delicate  matter.     Our  voyage  proceeded 

S^'hnV'H"  ^?  ^V."  ^*^"  ""*''^"'=*'  °'  *"«  i^l^^"".  That  seems%  ^strange  sen- 
tence; but  the  island  itselt  is  a  circle  nearly;    a  band  of  volcanic  r..ck,  not  very 

Thanne'^  o^enL^  ^'^  h '^^°""  '^'''''"  "'  compass.  There  is  only  a  ra-her  narrow 
Channel  of  entrance.     Here  we  were  met  by  difficultv.    The  surf  breaking  shore- 

S  theru7rentTr?>n°">r'^'^'^,i  r"  "^^^""^  "'»'  ^trugghng  with  it  camS  a  rush 
01  the  current  irom  within.     Between  the  two  opposmg  waters  the  canoe  was 

bered  T  "^  'T^'r  l^l  ^  '^f'^-  ^'  ^^*  ^°'  ^  ^^^  moments  a  scene  to  be  remrm! 
bered.  and  not  a  httle  terrific.    The  shoutings  and  e.xertions  of  the  men,  who  felt 

fn  in^'^Ii'.'i  *''^'^P°u"*"'"'  '"^'^^'^  t°  the  roar  and  power  of  the  waters,  wWch 
minufe"'  til  w'  ^"'^  "'"^Z  ^'  ^  ^i*''"^  "^  "°  conseciuence.  made  it  a  strange  wuS 
m  Pet  n^Thi  L  ''"'^'^''^  f'-on^  aU  that  struggle  and  roar  into  the  still  blautiful 
quiet  of  the  lagoon  mside.  Imagine  it,  surrounded  with  its  border  of  rockv  land 
whol'e  isr^nd  ?s°";  ^'r--^".'  spotted  with  islets  covered  in  like  manner"^  The 
Uieorv  ,  I  hP.  L«  ;L  .^'''''^^°™^^^  ^"^  *'«  '■"^'^^  a^eof  black  scoria.  The 
whTch^sinJint  ,«!'  that  a  volcatio  once  occupied  the  whole  centre  of  such  islands; 
which  sinking  afterwards  away,  left  its  place  to  the  occupancy  of  a  lake  instead 
iMand  if  P^°f '^^"'  the  effect  is  singular  in  its  wild  beautv.  The  soil  of  this 
ftr^^t^°''°''^"?uP"'"P''^^''"*^''°^'"8  timber;  the  inhabitants  consequently 
Snorer  f^oT^'  !^^^  ^T  °"  """"ts  and  fish,  and  what  we  should  think  still 

tZ^ps  7^7  /.'h  *o"fl-"'aggot,  which  is  found  in  plenty.  There  are  but  four 
them  all  Z.  fn  them  Clmstian.  I  stayed  there  one  night  and  the  next  day,  giving 
Oh  ^« ilJ  i'  e^'n,  '^  "if  ^3"°'^.  t™^  to  me.     The  day  after,  I  returned  home 

hU-'J^rJr,"^  °l  ^"/"V  ^'^,\^^'  "  lighting  up  these  .lark  places  ;  and  Oh,  my 
l.we  wh!!.^l  •  "'ho  stands  by  His  servants  and  gives  them  His  own  presence  and 
cSji  thPm  .in  T  "<^,S^"t  H's  work  and  the  world  is  far  from  them,  and  men  would 
cau  them  lonely.    There  is  no  loneliness  where  Christ  is.    I  must  finish  this  long 
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letter  with  ^\'ing  you  the  dying  testimony  of  a  Tongau  preacher  who  has  just 
gone  to  his  home.  He  came  here  as  a  missionary  from  iiis  own  land,  and  has 
worked  hard  and  successfully.  He  said  to  Mr.  Calvert  the  day  before  his  death, 
•I  have  long  enjoyed  reUfion  and  felt  its  power.  In  my  lormer  iUness  I  was 
happy;  but  now' I  am  greatly  bles<ied.  The  Lord  has  couie  do au  with  mighty 
power  into  my  soul,  and  I  feel  the  blessedness  of /«^<  res<  o/ .soM/in  God.  Heel 
rehgion  to  be  peculiarly  sweet,  and  my  rejoicing  is  great.  I  see  more  fully  and 
clearly  the  truth  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  an '.  the  suitableness  of  the 
Saviour.    The  whole  of  Christianity  I  see  as  exceedingly  excellent.' 

"  With  this  testimony  I  close,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  mine;  I  can  ask  no  better 
for  you  than  that  it  may  be  yours." 

Mrs.  Caxton  ended  her  reading,  and  looked  at  Eleanor.  She 
had  done  that  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  reading. 
Eleanor  was  always  bent  over  her  work,  and  busily  attentive  to 
it;  but  on  each  cheek  a  spot  of  colour  had  been  fixed  and 
deepening,  till  now  it  had  reached  abroad  flush.  Silence  fell  as 
the  reading  ceased  ;  Eleanor  did  not  look  up  ;  Mrs.  Caxton  did 
not  take  her  eyes  from  her  niece's  face.  It  was  with  a  kind  of 
subdued  sigh  that  at  last  she  turned  from  the  table,  and  put  her 
papers  away. 

"  Mr.  Morrison  is  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,"  she  remarked 
at  length.  "  It  is  better  for  a  man  in  those  far-oflf  regions,  and 
amidst  so  many  labours  and  trials,  to  have  the  comforts  of  his 
own  home." 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Rhys  writes  as  if  he  felt  the  want  ?  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  a  man  wants  by  his  writing.  I  am 
not  quite  at  rest  on  that  point." 

"  How  happened  it  that  he  did  not  marry,  like  everybody 
else,  before  going  there  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  fastidious  man,"  says  Mrs.  Caxton,  "one  of  those 
men  that  are  rather  difficult  to  please,  I  fancy,  and  that  are  apt 
enough  to  meet  with  hindrances  because  of  the  very  nice  points 
of  their  own  nature." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  wish  any  better  for  him,  Aunt 
Caxton,  than  to  judge  by  his  letters  he  has  and  enjoys  as  he  is. 
He  seems  to  me,  and  always  did,  a  very  enviable  person." 

"  Can  you  tell  why  ?  " 

"  Good— happy— and  useful,"  said  Eleanor.  But  her  voice 
was  a  little  choked. 

"  You  know  grace  is  free,"  said  Mrs,  Caxton.  "  He  would 
tell  you  so.  Eing  the  bell,  my  dear.  And  a  sinner  saved  in 
England  is  as  precious  as  one  saved  in  Fiji.  Let  us  work  where 
our  place  is,  and  thank  the  Lord !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVUI. 

IN     N  E  V/  8. 

Speak!  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  .a  goofl'y  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't-  howe'er,  I  charge'  thee 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thme  avail,         ' 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Me  MoBKisoN's  visit  had  drifted  off  into  the  distance  of  time 
and  thesuojectof  South  Sea  missions  had  passed  out  of  si-hi 
for  all  that  appeared  Mrs.  Caxton  did  not  bring  it  up  ao-aiu 
aiter  that  evening,  and  Eleanor  did  not.  The  household  wen* 
on  with  Its  quiet  ways.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Caxton  was  a  trifle  more 
euent  and  ruminative,  and  Eleanor  more  persistently  busy.  She 
had  been  used  to  be  busy  ;  in  these  weeks  she  seemed  to  have 
lorjTohen  how  to  rest.  She  looked  tired  accordindv  sometimes, 
and  Mrs.  Caxton  noticed  it.  "  What  became^  Jf  your  bill 
iLleanor  (  she  said,  suddenly,  one  evening.  They  had  both 
been  sitting  at  work  some  time  without  a  word. 

"  My  bill,  ma'am  ?    What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Caxton  ?  " 
lour  ragged-school  bill." 

"It  reached  its  second  reading,  ma'am,  and  there  it  met  with 
opposition." "  And  fell  through  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so— for  the  present.     Its  time  will  come,  I  hope ; 
the  time  for  its  essential  provisions,  I  mean." 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Carhsle  could  have  secured  its  passage  ?  " 
h  rom^  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of  him,  I  have  no  doubt 

le  could. His  love  is  not  very  generous,"  remarked  Mrs. 

vaxton. 

"  It  never  was,  Aunt  Caxton.  After  I  left  London  I  had  Httle 
iiope  of  my  bill.     I  am  not  disappointed." 

"  My  dear,  are  you  weary  to-night  ?" 

"No  ma'am  !  not  particularly." 

;'I  shall  have  to  hnd  some  play-work  for  you  to  do.  Your 
voice  speaks  something  like  weariness." 

"I  do  not  feel  it.  Aunt  Caxton." 

"  Eleanor,  have  you  any  regret  for  any  part  of  your  decision 
and  action  with  respect  to  Mr.  Carlisle  ?"  '^  -^  ^  ''""'" 

"  'r^A^T''  ^^^^  Caxton.     How  can  you  ask  mo  ?" 
,    "  ^  f'^  not  know  but  you  might  feel  weariness  now  at  your 
.ong  stay  in  Plassy,  and  the  prospect  of  a  continued  life  here." 

Jileanor  put  down  her  work,  came  to  Mrs.  Caxton,  kneeled 
down,  and  put  her  arms  about  her  ;  kissing  her  with  kisses  that 
certainly  carried  conviction  with  them. 

"It  is  the  most  wicked  word  I  ever  heard  you  say.  Aunt 
c-axton.  1  love  Plassy  beyond  all  places  in  the  world  that  I 
Uave  ever  been  in.     No  part  of  my  life  has  been  so  pleasant  s.e 
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the  part  spent  here.  If  I  am  weary,  I  Bometimes  feci  as  it'  my 
life  were  singularly  cut  oflFfrom  its  natxiral  duties,  and  stranded 
somehow,  all  alone;  but  that  is  an  unbelieving  thought,  and  I 
do  not  give  it  harbour  at  all.  I  am  very  content — very  happy." 
Mrs.  Caxton  brought  her  hand  tenderly  down  the  side  of  the 
smooth  cheek  before  her,  and  her  eyes  grew  somewhat  misty. 
But  that  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  imme- 
diately dismissed.  She  kissed  Eleanor,  and  returned  to  her 
ordinary  manner. 

'•  Talking  about  stranded  hves,"  she  said,  "  to  take  another 
subject — you  must  forgive  me  for  that  one,  dear— I  think  cf 
Mr.  Ehys  very  often." 

"  His  Hfe  is  not  stranded,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  it  is  under  full 

sail." "  He  is  alone,  though." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  feels  alone,  Aunt  Caxton." 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.     "A  man  of  a  sensitive 
nature  must  feel,  I  should  think,  in  his  circumstances,  that  he 
has  put  an  immense  distance  between  himself  and  all  whom  he 
loves." 

"  But  I  thought  he  had  almost  no  family  relations  left  ?" 
"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  "  when  you 
used  to  see  him  here,  that  there  was  somebody,  somewhere,  who 
had  a  piece  of  his  heart  r" 

"  No,  ma'am, — never  !  "  Eleanc*  said  with  some  energy.     "  I 

never  thought  he  seemed  like  it." "  Idid  not  know  anything 

about  it,"  Mrs.  Caxton  went  on  slowly,  "until  a  little  while 
before  he  went  away — some  time  after  you  were  here.  Then  I 
learned  that  it  was  the  truth." 

Eleanor  worked  away  very  diligently,  and  made  no  answer. 
Mrs.  Caxton  furtively  watched  her ;  Eleanor's  head  was  bent 
down  over  her  sewing,  but  when  she  raised  it  to  change  the  posi- 
tion other  work,  Mrs.  Caxton  saw  a  set  of  her  lips  that  was  not  na- 
tural. "You  never  suspected  anything  of  the  kind?"  she  repeated. 
"  No,  ma'am,  and  it  would  take  strong  testimony  to  make  me 

believe  it." "  Why  so,  pray  ?" 

"  I  should  have  thought — but  it  is  no  matter  what  I  thought 

about  it !" "  Nay,  if  I  ask  you,  it  is  matter.     "Why  should 

it  be  hard  to  believe — of  Mr.  Ehys  especially  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  only  I  should  have  thought,  if  he  liked  any  one — 
a  woman — that  she  would  have  gone  with  him." 

"  You  forget  where  he  was  bound  to  go.  Do  you  think 
many  women  would  have  chosen  to  go  with  him  to  such  a 
home — perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ?  I  think  many 
would  have  hesitated." 

"  But  yov,  forget  for  what  ho  was  going ;    and  any  woman 
whom  he  would  have  liked,  would  have  liked  his  object  too." 
"  You  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  ;  "  but  I  cannot  wonder 
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at  his  bavin g  doubted.  There  are  a  great  many  questions 
about  going  such  a  journey,  my  dear." 

"  And  did  the  lady  refuse  to  go  P  "  said  Eleanor,  bending 
OTer  her  work  and  speaking  huskily. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  asked  her.     I  almost  wish  he  had." 

"  Ahnost,  Aunt  Caxton  ?  Why,  he  may  have  done  her  the 
greatest  wrong.  She  might  like  him  without  his  knowing  it ; 
it  was  not  fair  to  go  without  giving  her  the  chance  of  saying 
what  she  would  do." 

"  Well,  he  is  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  ;  "  and  he  went  alone. 
I  think  men  make  mistakes  sometimes." 

Eleanor  sewed  on  nervously,  with  a  more  desperate  haste 
than  she  knew,  or  than  was  in  the  least  called  for  by  the  work 
in  hand.  Mrs.  Caxton  watched  her,  and  turned  away  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  fire. 

"  Did  the  thought  ever  occur  to  you,  Eleanor,"  she  went  on 
very  gravely,  "  that  he  fancied  you  ?" 

Eleanor's  glance  up  was  even  pitiful  in  its  startled  appeal. 

"  No,  ma'am,  of  course  not !  "  she  said,  hastily.  "  Except— 
oh,  Aunt  Caxton,  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  thing  !  " 

"  Except — my  dear  ?  " 

"Except  a  foolish  fancy  of  an  hour,"  said  Eleanor,  in  over- 
whelmed confusion.  "  One  day,  for  a  little  time — Aunt  Caxton, 
how  can  you  ask  me  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  little  story  to  tell  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  I  should  do  no  harm  in  telling  it.  What  is 
there  so  dreadful  in  such  a  question  ?  " 

But  Eleanor  only  brushed  away  a  hot  tear  from  her  flushed 
face,  and  went  on  with  her  sewing.  Or  essayed  to  do  it,  for 
Mrs.  Caxton  thought  her  vision  seemed  to  be  not  very  clear. 

"  What  made  you  think  so  that  time,  Eleanor?  and  what  is 
the  matter,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  It  hurts  me,  Aunt  Caxton,  the  question.  You  know  we 
were  friends,  and  I  liked  him  very  much,  as  I  had  reason  ;  but 
I  never  had  cause  to  fancy  that  he  thought  anything  of  me— 
only  once  I  fancied  it  without  cause." 

"  On  what  occasion,  my  love  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  a  little  thing — a  nothing — a  chance  word.  I 
saw  immediately  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Did  the  thought  displease  you?  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,  why  should  you  bring  up  sucli  a  thing  now?" 
said  Eleanor,  in  very  great  distress. 

"  Did  it  displease  you,  Eleanor?  " 

"  No,  aunty,"  said  the  girl ;  and  her  head  dropped  in  her 
hands  then. 

"  My  love,"  Mrs.  Caxton  said,  very  tenderly,  "  I  knew  this 
before  ;  I  thought  I  did ;  but  it  was  best  to  bring  it  out  openly, 
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for  I  could  not  else  have  executed  my  commission.  I  have  a 
message  from  Mr.  Rhys  to  you,  Eleanor." 

"  A  mes8aii;e  to  me  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  "svithout  raising  her  head. 

"  Yes.     You  were  not  mistaken." 

"  In  what  P  " 

Eleanor  looked  up  ;  and  amidst  sorrow  and  shame  and  con- 
fusion, there  was  a  light  of  fire,  like  the  touch  the  summer  sun 
•Tives  to  the  mountain-tops  before  he  gets  up.  Mrs.  Caxton 
looked  at  her  flushed  tearful  face,  and  the  hidden  light  in  her 
eye  ;  and  her  next  words  were  as  gentle  as  the  very  fall  of  the 
sunbeams  themselves. 

"  My  love,  it  is  true." 

"What,  Aunt  Caxton?"  _ 

"  You  were  not  mistaken." 

"  In  what,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  In  thinking  what  you  thought  that  day,  when  something — a 
mere  nothing — made  you  think  that  Mr.  Rhys  liked  you." 

"But,  aunty,"  said  Eleanor,  a  scarlet  flood  refilling  the  cheeks 
which  had  partially  faded, — "I  had  never  the  least  reason  to 
think  so  again." 

"  That  is  Mr.  Rhys's  affair.  But  you  may  believe  it  now,  for 
he  told  me  ;  and  I  give  it  to  you  on  his  own  testimony." 

It  was  curious  to  Mrs.  Caxton  to  see  Eleanor's  face.  She  did 
not  hide  it ;  she  turned  it  a  little  away  from  her  aunt's  full  view 
and  sat  very  still,  while  the  intense  flush  passed  away  and  left 
only  a  nameless  rosy  glow,  that  almost  reminded  Mrs.  Caxton 
of  the  perfume  as  well  as  of  the  colour  of  the  flower  it  was 
likened  to.  There  was  a  certain  unfolding  sweetness  in  Eleanor's 
face,  that  was  most  like  the  opening  of  a  rosebud  just  getting 
into  full  blossom  ;  but  the  lips,  unbent  into  happy  lines,  were  a 
little  shame  faced,  and  would  not  open  to  speak  a  word  or  ask 
another  question.  So  they  both  sat  still,  the  younger  and 
elder  lady. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  any  more,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  "Why  do  you  tell  me  this  at  all  now,  Aunt  Caxton  ?  "  Eleanor 
said  very  slowly,  and  without  stirring. 

"  Mr.  Rhys  desired  I  should." 

"Why,  Aunt  Caxton?" 

"  Why  do  gentlemen  generally  desire  such  things  to  be  made 
known  to  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  But  ma'am  !  " — said  Eleanor,  the  crimson  starting  again. 

"Well,  my  dear?  " 

"  There  is  the  whole  breadth  of  the  earth  between  us." 

"  Ships  traverse  it,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  coolly. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  coming  home  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  Her 
face  was  a  study,  for  its  changing  lights  ;  too  quick,  too  mingled, 
too  subtle  in  their  expression,  to  be  described.     So  it  was  atthia 
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instant.     Half  eager,  aud  half  shame  faced;  an  unmistakeable 

glow  of  delight,  and  yet  sometliiug  that  was  very  like  shrinkin'r 

No,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Caxton  made  answer—"  I  do  not  meali 

tliat.^^  He  would  not  leaTe  his  place  and  his  work,  even  for 

"  But  then,  ma'am — " 

"  What  all  this  signifies  ?  you  would  ask.  Are  you  sorry- 
do  you  feel  any  regret— that  it  should  be  made  known  to  you?" 
'^o  ma  am,"  said  Eleanor,  low,  and  hanging  her  head 
"  What  it  signifies,  I  do  not  know.  That^  depends  upon  the 
answer  to  a  very  practical  question  which  I  must  now  put  to 
30U.  It  Mr.  Hhys  were  stationed  in  England  and  could  tell 
you  all  this  himself,  what  -would  you  say  to  him  in  answer  P  " 

"  I  could  give  him  but  one,  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  in 
the  same  manner. 

^'1  And  that  would  be  a  grant  of  his  demand?  " 

"  You  know  it  would,  ma'am,  without  asking  me." 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  question.     He  cannot  leave  his  work 

??.??^  }P  y*^"-     ^^  y°"^  regard  for  him  enough  to  make  vou  eo 
to  ijiji  r  J      & 

"Not  without  asking,  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor  said,  turnin'^ 
away.  ° 

"  Suppose  he  has  asked  you." 
<  "  ^'-it'  dear  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor  said  in  a  troubled  voice, 
"  he  never  said  one  word  to  me  of  his  liking  for  me,  nor  to  draw 
out  my  feeling  towards  him." 

"  Suppose  he  has  said  it." 

"  How,  ma'am  ?    By  word,  or  in  writinf^  ?  " 

"  In  writing."  " 

Eleanor  was  silent  a  little,  with  her  head  turned  away ;  tnen 
she  said  in  a  subdued  way,  "  May  I  have  it.  Aunt  Caxton  P" 

"  My  dear,  I  was  not  to  give  them  to  you  except  I  found  that 
you  were  iavourably  disposed  towards  the  object  of  them.  If 
you  ask  me  for  them  again,  it  must  be  upon  that  under- 
standing. 

"Will  you  please  to  give  them  to  me,  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor 
said  in  the  same  subdued  tone. 

Mrs.  Caxton  rose  and  went  to  a  secretary  in  the  room  for  on'> 
or  two  papers,  which  she  brought  and  put  in  Eleanor's  hand, 
ilien  folding  her  arms  round  her,  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
turned-away  face.  Eleanor  rose  up  to  meet  the  embrace,  and 
they  held  each  other  fast  for  a  little  while,  neither  in  any  con- 
dition to  speak. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you,  my  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Caxton  as  she  re- 
leased her.  "  lou  must  make  these  letters  a  matter  of  prayer. 
And  take  care  that  you  do  the  Lord's  will  in  this  business— not 
yor.r  own. 
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"  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor  presently,   "  wliy  was  this  not 

t 'Id  me  lonfj  ago — before  Mr.  Rliya  went  away?"  She  spoke 
the  words  with  difficulty. 

"It  ia  too  long  a  story  to  tell  to-night,"  Mrs.  Caxton  said, 
after  hesitating.  "  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  your  feel- 
iiii^s  might  be  towards  him — ignorant  too  how  far  you  might  be 
willing  to  do  and  dare  for  Christ's  sake — and  doubtful  how  far 
ilie  world  and  Mr.  Carlisle  might  be  able  to  prevail  with  you  if 
they  had  a  fair  chance.  He  could  not  risk  taking  a  wife  to  Fiji 
who  had  not  fairly  couuted  the  cost." 

"  He  was  so  doubtful  of  me,  and  yet  liked  me  ?"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  My  love,  there  is  no  accounting  for  these  things,"  Mrs. 
Caxton  said  with  a  smile. 

"  And  he  left  these  with  you  to  give  to  me  ?" 

"  One  was  left — the  other  was  sent.  One  comes  from  Fiji. 
I  will  tell  you  about  them  to-morrow.  It  is  too  long  a  story  for 
to-night ;  and  you  have  quite  enough  to  think  about  already. 
My  dear  Eleanor !" 

They  parted  without  more  words,  only  with  another  speaking 
embrace,  more  expressive  than  words  ;  and  without  looking  at 
the  other  each  went  to  her  own  room.  Eleanor's  was  cosy  and 
bright  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  ;  a  fire  of  the  peculiar  fuel 
used  in  that  part  of  the  country,  made  of  cakes  of  coal  and 
sand,  glowed  in  the  grate,  and  the  whole  colouring  of  the  drapery 
and  the  furniture  was  of  that  warm  rich  cast  which  comforts  the 
eye  and  not  a  little  disposes  the  mind  to  be  comfortable  in  con- 
formity. The  only  wood  fire  used  in  the  house  was  the  one  in 
the  sitting  parlour.  Before  her  grate  full  of  glowing  coals 
Eleanor  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  two  letters  she  held  in  her 
hand ;  looked  at  the  bandwriting  too,  with  curious  scrutiny, 
before  she  ventured  to  open  and  read  either  paper ;  wondering 
too,  with  an  odd  side-thought,  why  her  fingers  should  tremble 
so  in  handling  these,  when  no  letter  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  writing 
had  ever  reminded  her  that  her  fingers  had  nerves  belonging  to 
them.  One  was  a  little  letter,  which  Mrs.  Caxton  had  told  her 
was  the  first  to  be  read ;  it  was  addressed,  "  In  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Caxton,  for  Miss  Eleanor  Powle."  That  note  Eleanor's  little 
fingers  opened  with  as  slight  tearing  of  the  paper  as  might  be. 
It  was  in  few  words  indeed. : — 

• '  Although  I  know  that  these  lines  will  never  meet  the  eye  of  her  for  whom  they 
are  written,  unless  she  be  favourably  inclined  both  to  them  and  to  me,  yet  in  the  ex- 
treme doubt  which  possesses  me  whether  that  condition  will  be  ever  fulfilled,  and 
consequently  whether  I  am  not  writing;  what  no  one  will  ever  read,  I  find  it  very 
•lifflcult  to  say  anjrthing.  Something  charges  me  with  foolhardiness,  and  some- 
thing  with  presumption ;  but  there  is  a  something  else,  which  is  stronger,  that 
overthrows  the  charges  and  bids  me  go  on. 

"  If  you  ever  see  the'se  lines,  dear  Eleanor,  you  will  know  already  what  they 
have  to  tell  you ;  but  it  is  fit  you  should  have  it  in  my  own  word^    that— DOt 
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r!v,f/„^*  ^^^"^  ^  my  heart-but  tlie  second-is  yours ;  and  yours  without  any 

Z     I^  i^^"""  '.*  °^^  "^'"^  ''^^'■«''  *°  ™e  than  you-it  is  my  King  and  His  service  • 

after  that,  you  have  all  the  rest.  j         s  auu  nis  service , 

repl^^'  *''  '*  '^°^^  *°  ^""^  •    ^"y"""S:  ?    and  what  wiU  you   say   to  me  in 

Jl^Thf'^Ju''  'f  ^'^  '^M  '  f""}}  ''^^^  ^  distance-before  I  can  read  your  answer  I 
shaU  be  at  the  other  side  ot  the  globe.  I  am  not  writing  to  gratify  i  vague  senti 
J??,  •^.'tL^'f'  ^  1"^"^°  Purpose-and  even,  though  it  mocks  me,  a  definite  hope. 
.L.,1?^  ?  ask-I  hard  y  dare  put  It  in  words-it  IS  hardly  possible -that  you 

^Vp  nf  pJTh  J°  "^i    f""^  ''  ^'°"  ^n'  "'""^^  *°  '^°  ^"'^  venture  anything  in  the  ser"    ' 
^  1  If  .      r''"''  '^  •T°''  ^l^  '^'"'"-  *°  ^^"e  a  life  that  is  wholly  gfvea  to  God. 
^r^.Jf       ,      T^''V'°T  ^^  P'"'^'-'^'  ^""^  ^''^t  '^  t°  t^l^e  up  its  portion  for  the    • 
present,  and  probably  for  long,  in  the  depths  of  South  Sea  barbajism-let  youl 
own  heart  tell  you  what  welcome  vou  wiU  receive  "aiuoiism    let  jour 

"  I  can  say  no  more.     May  my  Lord  bless  and  keep  you.     May  you  know  the 
Sod'for°you!'        '  '^°  ^'''  «'^  "^'"^e^-    May  you  waut'^notimg  tTat^ 

"  R.  Rhys.'" 

The  other  letter  was  lonfjer.     It  was  dated  "  Island  Vulan'^a 
in  the  South  Seas,  March,  18—.  °  ' 

My  Dear  Eleajior, — 

fi.-.  'e  ^  ^°  ^°^  "^""'^  "^T^^*  presumption  moves  me  to  address  you  again,  and  from 
this  far-away  place.  I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  presumption;  and  vet  I  yield  to  th^ 
J.n]^'iin'''-n  H^'  '*  ",  "^"5^  *^^  "-"'^^  *°  enjoy  once  at  least  even  this  fancied 
fnrTpT  rT  '  ^-"i".'  .""^^T  '"""^  "«^'  ^"'"^^  ^^hich  mav  shut  me  off  from  it 
tnLIf  ;h  v,"*  \';''^'!J°  the  temptation.  1  teel  very  far  from  you  to-day ;  the 
vTnhL^f  V''%^-^''\"1  t^^f  t.hat  I  see  from  my  window,  the  banana-tree  with  its 
bunches  of  fruit  and  broad  bright  leaves  just  before  my  door-this  very  hot  north 
wmd  that  IS  blowing  and  making  it  so  difficult  to  do  anything,  and  almost  to 

^»f..1rf^  T\["'\  l""  "'^*  '•=''"  '"  ^"°'h"  '^"d  '  and  by  the  very  force  of  con° 
trast,  the  fresh  W  elsh  mountains,  the  green  meadows,  the  cool  sweet  air  of  Plassv 
and  your  face,  come  before  me.  Youi-  face,  most  of  all.  My  mind  can  tldnk  of 
nothing  "t  would  be  so  refreshing  to  see.  I  will  write  what  I  ulease  ;  for  you  wSl 
1^1«reaTit.  "^  ^°''^^  ^^  impertinent;  and  something  tells  me  you 

"This  is  one  of  the  hot  months,  when  exertion  is  at  times  very  difficult.    The 
heat  IS  oppressive  and  takes  away  strength  and  endurance.     But  it  is  for  my 
Master     That  thought  cures  aU.    To  be  weary  for  Christ  is  not  to  be  weary    iTil  " 
better  than  a.jy  dehgrhts  without  Him.    So  each  day  is  a  boon  ;  a.,d  each  da^  that 
I  havebeenable  to  nil  up  well  with  work  for  God,  I  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  There 

nnf  ti^h  Zl  V°  "-^t  r°?  *\''."  ^"""^  ■'  "  P'-^'^^^  "P°"  -IS  '-'t  all  points  We  can- 
hnnH.  He  i^K^  ^^  "^P""  ^^'^''^'^^S '  "^^  ^an  hardly  attend  to  the  calls  of  the  sick : 
hundreds  and  hundreds  stand  stretching  out  their  hands  to  us  with  the  prayed 
that  we  would  come  and  tcdl  them  about  religion,  and  we  cannot  go !  Our  hands 
are  aheady  full ;  our  hearts  break  for  the  multitudes  who  want  the  truth  to  whom 
we  CEmnot  give  it.  We  wish  that  every  talent  we  have  were  multiplied.  We  w°s^ 
lord  -^"i  r'"  ^  V'5^'.^T^'  as  all  day.  Above  all/ want  to  be  more  hke  my 
^P  o;,^  ^T  I  '^  ^".^'^i'*'  ^.  "<^«  I  shall  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory  who  called 
f  .h^n  hf  ''"''"f  ■'^  '"to  His  marvellous  light.  1  want  to  be  altogether  holy ;  then 
wHh  Ic  ^p1  happy  and  useful,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  Are  you  satisfied 
Tlnrt  nf.f '  f '''"'°'  •  y  ^r  ^J^'  y""^  ^""^  ^^"^fie'l  ^'th  less  than  satisfies  Christ 
l^  °^l  where  you  stand.  Remember  it  is  as  true  for  you  as  it  was  for  Paul  to 
say,  'Through  Christ  I  can  do  all  things.' 

"There  are  a  lew  native  Christians  here  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  be  holy. 
Sun  nt  R  i'lt  '™  ^^  IS  darkness-blacker  than  you  can  even  conceive":  Where  the 
uThrLhf  ?f  "^''  ^f  ^^'"^'''  ^^"^  '^^  ^"1''^"  ^^^"^^  °f  Fiji's  niorning  he ;  it 
hpLJ5>  •  "  ^^'^  ^'o  ^'''?'  ^"*^  °"''  '^y^^  '°"^  f°^  the  day.  We  know  and 
r!rZ  Li"  ^■"'"''^h  ^"'  ''•;*'^"-  ^  ""derstand  out  here  the  meaning  of  that 
fnrfvf^  h  "7  ^1""^  ^'"^  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send 

for  h  labourers  mto  the  harvest.'  You  can  hardly  understand  it  in  England.  Do 
you  pray  that  prayer,  Eleanor  ?  o  "" 

of  whfnh''i';,!.lp^  England  1  wrote  you  a  note.  Amid  the  exquisite  pleasure  and  pam 
Of  which  hu'ked  a  hope-without  which  it  would  not  have  been  written,  but  which 
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I  new  see  to  have  been  very  \-isionary.  It  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  be 
so  that  the  note  may  have  been  read  by  you  ;  in  that  case  Mrs.  Caxton  will  give 
you  this  J  but  at  the  distunce  of  space  and  time  that  intervenes  now,  and  with 
cooler  thoughts  and  better  knowledg-e,  I  feel  it  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  you 
should  comply  with  the  request  I  was  daring  enough  to  make  to  you.  I  do  not 
expect  it.  I  have  ceased  to  allow  myself  to  hope  for  it.  1  think  I  was  unreason- 
able to  ask — and  I  will  never  think  you  unreasonable  for  relusing — so  extravagant 
a  demand.  Even  if  you  were  willing,  your  friends  would  not  allow  it.  And  I 
would  not  disguise  from  you  that  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  met  in  coming 
here,  are  more  and  grreiter  than  can  possibly  have  been  represented  to  you. 
Humanly  speaking,  that  is.  I  have  myself  no  fear,  and  never  have  felt  any.  But 
the  evils  that  surroimd  us — that  come  to  our  knowledge  and  under  our  very  eyes 
— are  real  and  tangible  and  dreadful.  So  much  the  more  reason  for  our  being 
here  ;  but  so  much  the  less  likely  that  you,  gently  reared  and  delicately  cared  for, 
will  be  allowed  to  risk  your  delicate  nurture  in  this  land  of  savages.  There  is 
cannibalism  here,  and  to  the  most  dreadful  extent ;  there  is  all  the  defilement  of 
life  and  manners  that  must  be  where  hum?.n  beings  have  no  respect  for  humanity; 
and  all  this  must  come  more  or  less  under  the  immediate  knowledge  and  notice  of 
those  that  live  here.  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield  ;  we  dwell  in  Him  and  not 
in  the  darkness ;  nevertheless  our  eyes  see  what  our  hearts  grieve  over.  I  could 
not  shield  you  from  it  entirely  were  you  here  ;  you  would  have  to  endure  what  in 
Englaitd  you  could  not  endure.  There  are  minor  trials  many  and  often  to  be 
encountered;  some  ol  which  you  will  have  learned  from  other  letters  of  the 
mission. 

"  The  heathen  around  us  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  will  occasionally  lay  their 
hands  upon  something  we  need  very  much,  and  carry  it  off.  Xot  long  ago  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  neighbouring  station,  was  entered  at  night  and  robbed 
of  almost  all  the  wearing  apparel  it  contained.  The  entrance  was  effected  silently, 
by  cutting  into  the  thin  reed  and  grass  wall  of  the  hou-e ;  and  nobody  knew  any- 
tliing  of  the  matter  till  next  morning.  Then  the  s'gns  showed  that  the  depredators 
had  been  prepared  to  commit  violence  if  resisted.  I  do  not  know — but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  such  a  thing  would  not  happen  in  my  house.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  people  very  generally,  by  kindness  to  the 
sick,  &c. ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  this  vicinity  have 
declared  themselves  each  formally  my  '  friend ' — a  title  of  honour  which  I  scrupu- 
lously give  and  take  with  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
\STiat  of  that  ?  Tne  eternal  God  is  our  refuge  I  Afcer  all  I  come  back  into  feeling 
how  safe  we  are,  rather  than  how  exposed. 

"  Yet  all  I  have  told  you  is  true,  and  much  more.  Let  no  one  come  here  who 
does  not  love  Christ  well  enough  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  His  sake,  if 
necessary ;  for  it  may  be  demanded  of  him.  He  wants  the  helmet  of  salvation  on 
his  head  ;  but  with  that,  it  does  not  matter  where  we  are — glory  to  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  !  Fiji  is  very  near  heaven,  Eleanor ;  nearer  than  England ;  and  if  I 
dared,  I  would  say,  I  wish  you  were  here ; — but  I  do  not  dare.  1  do  not  know 
what  is  best.  I  leave  j  ou  to  your  own  judgment  of  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  to 
that  better  direction  which  will  tell  you.  For  me,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  want ; 
not  so  but  that  I  can  find  my  supply ;  and  soon  I  shall  be  where  I  shall  not  want 
at  all.  Meanwhile  every  day  is  a  glad  day  to  me,  for  it  is  given  to  my  Lord ;  and 
Jesus  is  with  me.  Tne  people  hear  the  Word  gladly,  and  with  some  fruit  of  it 
continually  our  hearts  are  cheered.  I  would  not  be  anywhere  else  than  I  am.  My 
choice  would  be,  if  I  had  my  choice,  to  live  and  die  in  Fiji. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  the  thoughts  that  come  surging  up  for  utter 
ance ;  it  is  wiser  not.  If  my  first  note  to  you  was  presumptuous,  this  at  least  is 
the  writing  of  a  calmer  and  wiser  man.  I  hive  resigned  the  expectations  of  a 
moment.  But  it  is  no  harm  for  me  to  say  1  love  you  as  well  as  ever ;  titat  I  shall 
do,  I  think,  till  I  die  :  although  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  a  id  dare  not  promise 
myself  I  shall  ever  again  write  to  you.  It  may  be  it  will  be  best  not,  even  as  a 
friend,  to  do  that.  Perhaps  as  a  friend  I  could  not.  It  is  not  as  a  friend  that  I 
sign  myself  now, 

"Rowland  Rhys." 

Poor  Eleanor !  She  was  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  least 
given  to  be  sentimental  or  soft-hearted  in  a  foolish  way ;  but 
strong  as  she  was,  there  was  something  in  these  letters — or  som<i 
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mixture  of  things— that  entered  her  heart  like  an  arrow  through 
the  joints  of  an  armour,  and  found  her  as  defenceless.  Tears 
came  with  that  resistless,  ceaseless,  measureless  flow,  as  when 
the  secret  nerve  of  tenderness  has  been  reached,  and  every  bar- 
rier of  pride  or  self-consideration  is  broken  down  or  pass?;d  over. 
So  keen  the  touch  was  to  Eleanor,  that  weeping  could  not  quiet, 
it.  After  all  it  was  only  a  heavy  summer  shov\^r — not  a  wijiter 
storm.  Eleanor  hushed  her  sobs  at  last  to  begin  her  prayers  • 
and  there  the  rest  of  the  night  left  her.  The  mornin-^  was 
dawning  grey  in  the  east  when  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed 
for  an  hour's  sleep.     Sleep  came  then  without  waiting. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Caxton  had  not  been  much  more  reposeful  than 
her  niece  ;  for  she  was  not  the  first  one  downstairs.  Eleanor 
was  there  before  her ;  Mrs.  Caxton  watched  her  as  she  came  in  ; 
she  was  ceremoniously  putting  the  fire  in  the  best  burning  con- 
dition, and  brushing  up  the  ashes  from  the  hearth.  As  Mr.^. 
Caxton  came  near,  Eleanor  looked  up,  and  a  silent  greeting 
passed  between  them  ;  very  affectionate,  but  silent  evid'ently  of 
purpose.  Neither  of  them  was  ready  to  speak.  The  bell  was 
rung,  the  servants  were  gathered  ;  and  immediately  after  prayers 
breakfast  was  brought  in.  It  was  a  silent  meal  for  the  first 'half 
of  it.  Mrs.  Caxton  still  watched  Eleanor,  whose  eyes  did  not 
readily  meet  hers.  What  about  her  ?  Her  manner  was  as  usual, 
one  would  have  said,  yet  it  was  not;  nor  was  she.  A  little  deli- 
cate, undefined  difference  made  itself  felt ;  and  thafMrs.  Caxton 
was  studying.  A  little  added  grace  ;  a  little  added  deftness 
and  alacrity  ;  Mrs.  Caxton  had  seen  it  in  that  order  taken  of  the 
fire  before  breakfast ;  she  saw  it  and  read  it  then.  And  in 
Eleanor's  face  correspondingly  there  was  the  same  difference  ; 
impossible  to  tell  where  it  lay,  it  was  equally  impossible  not  to 
perceive  it.  Though  her  face  was  grave  enough,  there  was  a 
beauty  in  the  lines  of  it  that  yesterday  had  not  seen;  a 
nameless  witness  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  that  told  tales 
the  tongue  would  not.  Mrs.  Caxton  looked  on  and  saw  it  and 
read  it,  for  half  the  breakfast-time,  before  she  spoke.  Maybe 
she  had  a  secret  sigh  or  two  to  cover  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  was  " 
nothing  like  that  in  her  look  or  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 
"  So  you  will  go,  Eleanor?  " 

Eleanor  started,  and  coloured  ;  then  looked  down  at  her  plate, 
the  blush  growing  universal. 

"Have  you  decided,  my  love?" 
_  Eleanor  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  as  if  M'ith  the  ques- 
tion came  the  remembrance  of  last  night's  burden  of  thoughts  ; 
but  her  answer  was  a  quiet  low  "yes." 

"  May  I  know — for  I  feel  myself  responsible  to  a  degree  ia 
this  matter — may  I  know,  on  what  ground  ?  " 
Eleanor's  look  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds.     The  little 
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glance  of  surprise  and  consciousness— the  flash  of  hidden  light 
there  was  no  need  to  asii  from  what  magazine,  answered  so  com- 
pletely, so  involuntarily.  She  cast  down  her  eyes  immediately 
and  answered  in  words  sedate  enoufrh, — 

"  Because  I  am  unable  to  come  to  any  other  decision,  ma'am  " 
',  But,  Eleanor,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  "do  you  know, 
Mr.  Ehys  himself  would  be  unwilling  you  should  come  to  him 
for  his  own  sake  alone — in  Fiji." 

Eleanor  turned  away  from  the  table  at  that,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  ;  a  perfect  rush  of  confusion  brinc^ing  over 
face  and  neck,  and  almost  even  over  the  little  white  fingers  a 
suffusing  crimson  glow.     She  spoke  presently,  ' 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  to  that.  Aunt  Caxton.  I  have  tried 
myself  as  well  as  I  can.  I  think  I  would  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything  where  I  saw  clearly  my  work  and  my  place  were  put 
for  me.     I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it." 

"  My  love,  that  is  enough.    I  believe  you.    I  entirely  approve 
your  decision.     I  spoke,  because  I  needed  to  ask  the  question 
he  would  have  asked  if  he  had  been  here.  Mr.  Rhys  has  written 
to  me  very  stringently  on  the  subject." 
"  So  he  has  to  me,  ma'am." 

"  If  you  have  settled  that  question  with  your  conscience,  my 
dear,  there  is  no  more  necessary  to  be  said  about  it.  Conscience 
should  be  clear  on  that  point,  and  the  question  settled  securely. 
If  It  IS  not,  you  had  better  take  time  for  thought  and  self- 
searching." 

"  I  do  not  need  it.  Aunt  Caxton." 

Mrs.  Caxton  left  her  place  and  came  round  to  Eleanor,  for 
th-sole  purpose  of  taking  her  in  her  arms  and  kissino-  her 
Crrave,  earnest  kisses,  on  brow  and  cheek,  speaking  a  heart  full 
of  sympathy,  full  of  tenderness,  full  of  appreciation  of  all  that 
this  decision  of  Eleanor's  involved,  full  of  satisfaction  with  it 
too.  A  very  unusual  sort  of  demonstration  from  Mrs.  Caxton 
as  was  the  occasion  that  called  for  it.  Eleanor  received  it  as 
the  seal  of  the  whole  business  between  them.  Her  aunt's  arms 
detained  her  lovingly  while  she  pressed  her  lips  to  every  part 
ot  Jilcanor  s  face ;  then  Mrs.  Caxton  went  back  to  her  place 
and  poured  herself  out  another  cup  of  coffee.  Sentiment  she 
had  plenty;  she  was  not  in  the  least  bit  sentimental.  She 
creamed  her  coffee  thoughtfully  and  broke  bread  and  eat  it, 
betore  she  came  out  with  another  question. 

"When  will  you  go,  Eleanor?  "  Eleanor  looked  up  doubt- 
fully.    "  ^  here.  Aunt  Caxton  ?  " "  To  Fiji," 

There  seemed  to  be  some  irresolution  or  uncertainty  in  tho 
girl  s  mind  ;  for  she  hesitated, 
;'Aunt  Caxton,  I  doubt   lauch— my  mother  will  oppose  my 
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*'  I  think  she  will.     But  I  think  also  that  her  opposition  can 
be  overcome.     When  will  you  write  to  her  ?  " 
•'  I  will  write  to-day,  ma'am." 

"  We  must  have  an  answer  before  we  send  any  other  letters. 
Supposing  she  does  not  oppose,  or  that  her  opposition  ^is  set 
aside,  I  come  back  to  my  question.     When  will  you  go  ?  " 
Eleanor  looked  up  doubtfully  again.     "  I  don't  know,  ma'am 

I  suppose  opportunities  of  going  only  occur  now  and  then." 

"That  is  all— with  long  intervals  sometimes.  Opportunities 
for  your  going  would  come  only  rarely.  You  must  think 
about  it,  Eleanor ;  for  we  must  know  what  we  are  to  tell  Mr. 
Hhys." 

Eleanor  was  silent ;  her  colour  went  and  came. 
•'  You  must  think  about  it,  my  dear.  If  you  write  to  Mr. 
Ehys  to-day  and  send  it,  we  may  get  an  answer  from  him 
possibly  in  twenty  months— possibly  in  twenty-four  months. 
Then  if  you  wait  four  or  five  months  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  voyage,  and  have  a  reasonably  good  passage,  you 
may  see  your  friend  in  three  years  from  now.  But  it  might 
well  happen  that  letters  might  be  delayed,  and  that  you  might 
wait  much  longer  than  four  or  five  months  for  a  ship,  and  com- 
pany, in  which  you  could  sail ;  so  that  the  three  years  might  be 
nearer  four." 

"  I  have  thonght  of  all  that.  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor  said, 
while  the  colour  which  had  been  varying  in  her  cheeks  fixed 
itself  in  two  deep  crimson  spots. 

Mrs.  Caxton  was  now  silent  on  her  part,  slowly  finishing  her 
coffee  and  putting  the  cups  together  on  the  tray.  She  left  it 
for  her  niece  to  speak  next. 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor  repeated 
after  a  little  while, — "  and — " 

"Well,  my  love?" 

"Aunt  Caxton,"  said  the  girl,  looking  up  now  while  her 
cheeks  and  brow  were  all  one  crimson  flush — "  is  it  unmaidenly 
in  me — would  it  be — to  go  so,  without  being  asked  ?  " 

"  Has  he  not  asked  you  P  " 

"  Yes  ma'am.     But — " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Not  since  he  got  there." 

"  Have  you  reason  to  think  his  mind  is  altered  on  the 
subject  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Eleanor,  drooping  herhead.^^ 

"  What  does  ycur  feeling  bid  you  do,  my  love  ?  " 

"I  have  thought  it  all  over.  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  the  girl, 
slowly.  "  I  did  that  last  night ;  I  have  thought  of  everythmff 
about  it,  and  my  feeling  was  — " 

"  Well,  my  love  ?  " 
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"  My  feclinfj,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  was  to  take  the  first 
good  opportunity  that  offered." 

"  My  love,  that  is  just  what  I  thought  you  would  do.  And 
what  I  would  have  you  do  if  you  go  at  all.  It  is  not  unmaidenly. 
Simple  honest  frankness  is  the  most  maidenly  thing  in  the 
world,  when  it  is  a  woman's  time  to  speak.  The  fact  that  your 
speaking  must  be  action  does  not  alter  the  matter.  When  it 
takes  two  years  for  people  to  hear  from  each  other,  life  would 
very  soon  be  spent  in  the  asking  of  a  few  questions,  and  getting 
the  answers  to  them.  lama  disinterested  witness,  Eleanor; 
for  when  you  are  gone,  all  I  care  for  in  this  world  is  gone.  You 
are  my  own  child  to  me  now." 

Eleanor's  head  bent  lower. 

"  But  I  am  glad  to  have  you  go,  nevertheless,  my  child.  I 
think  Mr.  T?hys  wants  you  even  more  than  I  do,  and  I  have 
known  for  some  time  that  you  wanted  something.  And  besides, 
I  shall  only  be  separated  from  you  in  body." 

Eleanor  made  no  response. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  "  was  Mrs.Caxton's  question, 
in  her  usual  calm  tone. 

"  Write  to  mamma." 

"  Very  well.  Do  not  send  your  letter  to  her  without  letting 
mine  go  with  it." 

"  But,  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  lifting  up  her  head,  "  my 
only  fear  is — I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  do  not 
care  for  people — my  only  fear  is,  lest  Mr.  Ehys  himself  should 
think  I  come  too  easily.  You  know,  he  is  fastidious  in  his 
notions."  She  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  her  face 
a  flame." 

"  Your  fear  will  go  away  when  you  have  heard  my  story," 
said  Mrs.  Caxton,  tranquilly.  *'  I  will  give  you  that  to-night. 
He  is  fastidious  ;  but  he  is  a  sensible  man." 

Quieted  with  which  suggestion,  Eleanor  went  off  to  her  desk. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

IN   CHANGES. 

But  never  light  and  shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground, 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her. 

Vabious  letters  were  written  that  day.  In  the  evening,  the 
two  ladies  came  together  again  cheerfully.  The  time  between 
had  not  all  been  spent  in  letter-writing,  for  the  world  does  not 
stand  still  for  love  matters.    Eleanor  had  been  out  the  whole 

t2 
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afternoon  on  visits  of  kindness  and  help  to  sick  and  poor  people. 
Mrs.  Caxton  had  been  oblifjed  to  attend  to  the  les.<j  interesting 
company  of  one  or  two  cheese-factora.  At  the  tea-table,  the 
subject  of  the  morning  came  back. 

"  You  posted  j^our  letter  and  mine,  Eleanor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  But  I  cannot  think  mamma's  answer  will  be 
favourable.    I  cannot  fancy  it." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  The  world  is  a  curious  world,  and  the 
•wind  does  not  always  blow  from  the  quarter  whence  we  expect 
it.     We  must  wait  and  pray." 

"  I  am  puzzled  to  imagine,  Aunt  Caxton,"  Eleanor  said,  after 
some  pause,  "  how  you  came  to  know  all  about  this  matter  in 
the  first  place.     How  came  you  to  know  what  I  never  knew?  " 

"  That  is  my  story,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  We  will  let  the 
table  be  cleared  first,  my  dear." 

So  it  was  done.  But  Eleanor  left  her  work  by  her  side 
to-night,  and  looked  into  her  aunt's  face  to  listen. 

"  I  never  should  have  known  about  it,  child,  till  you  had,  if 
you  had  been  here.  You  remember  how  you  went  away  in  a 
hurry.  Who  knows  P  Perhaps,  but  for  that,  none  of  us  would 
have  been  any  wiser  to-day  on  the  subject  than  we  were  then. 
It  is  very  possible." "  How,  ma'am  ?" 

"  You  disappeared,  you  know,  in  one  night,  and  were  gone. 
When  Mr.  Ehys  came  home,  the  next  day  or  the  same  day,  I 
saw  that  he  was  very  much  disappointed.  That  roused  my 
suspicions  of  him ;  they  had  been  only  doubtful  before.  He  is 
not  a  person  to  show  what  he  thinks,  unless  he  chooses." 

*'  So  I  knew  ;  that  made  me  surprised." 

"  I  saw  that  he  was  very  much  disappointed,  and  looked  very 
sober ;  but  he  said  hardly  anything  about  it,  and  I  was  forced 
to  be  silent.  Then  in  a  little  while — a  few  weeks,  I  think — 
lie  received  his  appointment,  with  the  news  that  he  must  sail 
very  soon.  He  had  to  leave  Plassy  then  in  a  very  few  days  ; 
for  he  wanted  some  time  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  saw  there 
was  something  more  than  leaving  Plassy,  upon  his  mind ;  he 
was  graver  than  that  could  make  him,  I  knew ;  and  he  was 
giving  up  something  more  than  England,  I  knew  by  his  prayers. 
One  night  we  were  sitting  here  by  the  fire — it  was  a  remarkably 
chill  evening,  and  we  had  kindled  a  blaze  in  the  chimney  and 
shut  the  windows.  Mr.  Ehys  sat  silent,  watching  the  fire  and 
keeping  up  the  blaze ;  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  to  talk 
to  me.  I  was  taken  with  a  spirit  of  meddling  which  does  not 
very  often  possess  me,  and  asked  him  how  much  longer  he  had 
to  stay.  He  said  how  long,  in  so  many  words ;  they  were  short, 
as  pain  makes  words. 

"  '  How  comes  it,'  I  asked,  plunging  into  the  matter,  '  that 
you  do  not  take  a  wife  with  you,  like  everybody  else  P ' 
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"  He  answered,  in  dry  phrases,  '  that  it  would  be  presumption 
in  him  to  suppose  that  anybody  would  go  with  him,  if  he  were 
to  ask.' 

"  I  said  quietly,  I  thought  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  anybody 
who  was  worthy  of  him  would  go  ;  and  it  could  not  be  presump- 
tion to  ask  anybody  else. 

"  *  You  do  T\ot  realize,  Mrs.  Caxton,  how  much  it  would  be 
asking  of  any  one,'  he  said ;  '  you  do  not  know  what  sacrifices 
it  would  call  for.' 

"  '  Love  does  not  care  for  sacrifices,'  I  reminded  him. 

*"  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  anybody  has  such  a  degree 
of  regard  for  me,'  he  said. 

"  I  can't  tell  what  in  his  manner  and  words  told  me  there  waa 
more  behind.  They  were  a  little  short  and  dry  ;  and  his  ordi- 
nary way  of  speaking  is  short  sometimes,  but  never  with  a  sort 
of  edge  like  this — a  hard  edge.  You  know  it  is  as  frank  and 
simple  when  he  speaks  short  as  when  his  words  come  out  in  the 
gentlest  way.     It  hurt  me,  for  I  saw  that  something  hurt  him. 

"  I  asked  if  there  was  not  anybody  in  England  good  enough 
for  him  ?     He  said  there  were  a  great  many  too  good. 

"  '  Mr.  Ehys,'  said  I — I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  to  be 
80  bold — '  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  leave  your  heart  behind 
with  somebody,  when  you  go  to  Fiji  P ' 

"  He  got  up  and  walked  once  or  twice  through  the  room,  went 
cut,  and  presently  came  back  again.  I  was  afraid  I  had  ofiended 
him,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  troubled ;  but  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.     He  sat  down  again,  and  spoke  first. 

"  '  Mrs.  Caxton,'  said  he,  '  since  you  have  probed  the  truth, 
I  may  as  well  confess  it.  I  am  going  to  do  the  unwise  thing 
you  have  mentioned.' 

"  '  Who  are  you  going  to  leave  your  heart  with,  Mr.  Hhys  ?  * 
I  asked. 

"  '  With  the  lady  who  has  just  left  you.' 

"  '  Eleanor  ?  ' *  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  '  Have  you  told  her,  Mr.  Rhys  ? '  I  asked.  He  said  no. 
'  You  are  not  going  to  do  her  the  injustice  to  go  and  7iot  speak 

to  her  ?  ' '  Why  should  I  tell  her  ?  '  he  said.     '  There  might 

be  several  answers  given  to  that,'  I  said ;  '  but  the  best  one  at 
present  seems  to  be,  why  should  you  not  1 '  '  For  several 
reasons,'  he  said.  '  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  at  all 
whether  Miss  Powle  has  that  degree  of  love  to  Christ  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  forsake  all  her  earthly  prospects — home 
and  friends — for  hard  work  in  His  service.  In  the  second  place, 
even  if  she  have  that,  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  she — that  she  cares  enough  for  me  to  go  with  me  at  my 
asking.'     '  And  do  you  mean  to  go  in  ignorance  ?  '  I  said. 

'Yes — I  must.'    I  waited  a  little,  and  then  I  told  him  ] 
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thouglit  lie  was  wronjr.  '  Why  P '  he  asked  quickly.  '  People 
cannot  see  each  other's  hearts,'  I  said.  '  Suppose  that  she  have 
the  same  secret  feeling  towards  you  that  you  have  towards  her. 
She  cannot  speak ;  you  will  not ;  and  so  both  would  be  unhappy 
for  nothing.'  '  I  never  saw  the  least  thing  like  it  on  her  part/ 
said  he.  '  I  suppose  she  might  say  the  same  of  you — might  she 
not  ?'  '  Yes,  and  with  truth ;  for  knowing  the  uncertainties— 
or  rather  the  certainties — of  my  position,  I  have  not  given  her 
the  least  cause.'  *  You  could  hardly  expect  demonstrations 
from  her  in  that  case,'  I  said. 

"  '  There  is  no  chance,  Mrs.  Caxton,  even  if  it  were  according 
to  your  supposition.  Her  friends  would  never  permit  her  to 
marry  a  man  with  ray  lot  in  life  ; — and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  ask  her,  even  if  they  would.  She  has  a  very  fair 
prospect  for  this  world's  happineps.'  '  What  do  you  think  of 
your  own  lot  in  life  F  '  I  asked  him.  *  I  would  not  exchange  it, 
you  know,'  he  said,  '  for  any  other  the  world  could  offer  me. 
It  is  brighter  and  better.'  '  It  strikes  me  you  are  selfish,'  I 
told  him.  He  laughed  a  little,  for  the  first  time ;  but  he  grew 
as  grave  as  possible  immediately  aftei*.  '  I  have  not  meant  to 
be  selfish,'  he  said.  '  But  I  could  not  take  a  woman  to  Fiji 
who  had  not  thoroughly  considered  the  matter  and  counted  the 
cost.  That  could  not  be  done  in  a  little  while.  The  world  has 
a  fair  chance  now  to  see  if  it  can  weaken  Miss  Powle's  prin- 
ciples or  overcome  her  faithfulness  to  them.  It  is  better  that 
she  should  try  herself  perhaps,  before  having  such  a  question 
asked  of  her.  '  And  suppose  she  comes  clear  out  of  the  trial  P  ' 
I  said.  '  Then  I  shall  be  in  Fiji.'  We  were  both  silent  awhile. 
He  began  then.  '  Mrs.  Caxton,  without  invading  any  confi- 
dences or  seeking  to  know  anything  that  should  not  be  known- 
may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  '  '  Certainly,'  I  said.  '  I  reserve 
the  discretion  of  answering.'  '  Of  course.  Your  words  look 
like  a  rebuke  of  the  attitude  I  have  taken  towards  this  subject. 
Is  it  proper  for  me  to  ask,  whether  you  have  any  foundation  for 
them  beyond  your  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
your  goodwill  towards  me  ?  I  mean — whether  you,  as  a  friend, 
see  any  ground  of  hope  for  me  ?  ' 

"  'If  you  were  going  to  stay  in  England,'  I  said,  'I  would 
answer  no  such  question.  Every  man  must  make  his  own  obser- 
vations and  run  his  own  risk.  But  these  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent. And  appealed  to  as  a  friend — and  answering  on  my 
own  observations  simply — I  should  say,  that  I  think  your  case 
not  hopeless.'  I  could  see  the  colour  rise  in  his  cheek ;  but  he 
sat  quite  still  and  did  not  speak,  till  it  faded  again,  '  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  on  the  subject,'  I  told  him.  *  I  do  not  say 
I  am  certain  of  anything.  I  may  mistake.  Only,  seeing  you 
are  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  without  the  chance  of 
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finding  out  anything  for  yourself,  I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you 
what,  as  a  woman,  I  should  judge  of  the  case.'  '  Why  do  you 
tell  me  ?  '  he  said  quickly.  '  I  am  but  ans\Tering  your  question. 
You  must  judge  whether  the  answer  is  worth  anything.'  He 
half  laughed  again,  at  himself;  at  least  I  could  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  smile  ;  but  he  was  too  terribly  in  earnest  to  be  any- 
thing but  serious.  He  sat  silent ;  got  up  and  fidgeted  round 
the  room ;  then  came  and  stood  by  the  chimney-piece  looking 
down  at  me.  '  Mrs.  Caxton,'  he  said,  '  I  am  going  to  venture  to 
ask  something  from  you — to  fulfil  a  contingent  commission. 
When  I  am  gone,  if  Miss  Powle  returns  to  you,  or  when  you 
have  otherwise  opportunity, — will  you,  if  you  can,  find  out  the 
truth  of  her  feeling  on  these  subjects,  which  I  have  failed  to 
find  out?  You  tempt  me  beyond  my  power  of  self-abnegation.' 
•  What  shall  I  do  with  the  truth,  if  I  find  it,  Mr.  Ehys  ?  '  *  In 
that  case,'  he  said, — '  if  it  is  as  you  suppose  it  possible  it  may 
be,  though  I  dare  not  and  do  not  hope  it ; — if  it  be  so,  then  you 
may  tell  her  all  I  have  confessed  to  you  to-night.'     '  Why  ?  ' 

"  '  You  are  uncommonly  practical  to-night,'  he  said.  '  I  could 
have  but  one  motive  in  discovering  it  to  her.'  '  To  ask  her  to 
follow  you  to  Fiji  ?  '  'I  dare  not  put  it  in  words.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  chance  will  ever  come.  But  I  am  unable  to  go  and 
leave  the  chance  changed  into  an  impossibility.'  '  We  are  talk- 
ing of  what  may  be,'  I  said.  '  But  you  do  not  suppose  that  she 
could  follow  you  on  my  report  of  your  words  alone  ?  '  'I  shall 
be  too  far  o3"  to  speak  them  myself.'  '  You  can  write  then,'  I 
said.  '  Do  you  remember  what  the  distances  are,  and  the  inter- 
vals of  time  that  must  pass  between  letter  and  letter  ?  When 
should  I  write  ?  '  '  Now — this  evening.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
such  courtship  as  took  place  in  the  antediluvian  days.'  '  I  can- 
not write  on  such  an  utter  uncertainty.  I  have  not  hope  enough; 
although  I  cannot  ^ear  to  leave  the  country  without  enlisting 
you  to  act  for  me.'  '  I  shall  reconsider  the  question  of  acting,' 
I  said,  '  if  I  have  no  credentials  to  produce.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  tell  anything  to  Eleanor  merely  to  give  her  pleasure — or 
merely  to  give  her  pain.'  '  Would  you  have  me  write  to  her 
here — now  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Yes,  I  would,'  I  told  him.  He  sat 
pondering  the  matter  a  little  while,  making  up'  the  fire  as  you 
did  this  morning — only  with  a  very  different  face  ;  and  then 
with  a  half  laugh  he  said  I  was  making  a  fool  of  him,  and  he 
went  off.  I  sat  still — and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  down  and 
handed  me  that  note  for  you." 

Eleanor's  cheeks  would  have  rivalled  the  scarlet  Lobelia  or 
Indian  Mallow,  or  anything  else  that  is  brilliant.     She  kept 

f)rofound  silence.  It  was  plain  enough  what  Mr.  Ehys  expected 
ler  to  do — that  is,  supposing  he  had  any  expectations.  .Now 
her  question  was,  what  would  her  mother  say  ?     And  Eleanor 
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in  her  secret  heart  looked  at  the  probability  of  obstinate  oppo- 
sition in  that  quarter ;  and  then  of  long,  long  waiting  and  delay ; 
perhaps  never  to  be  ended  but  with  the  time  and  the  power  of 
doing  what  now  her  heart  longed  to  do.  The  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  less  she  could  imagine  that  her  mother  would  yield  her 
consent;  or  that  her  opposition  would  be  anything  but  deter- 
mined and  unqualified.  Then  what  could  she  do  ?  Eleanor 
sighed. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "Have  patience,  my  dear,  and 
believe  that  all  will  go  right — however  it  goes,  Eleanor.  We 
•will  do  our  part ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  our  part.  There 
is  anotker  part,  which  is  the  Lord's ;  let  Him  do  that,  and  let 
ns  say  it  is  well,  Eleanor.  Till  we  have  learnt  that,  we  have 
not  learnt  our  lesson." 

"  I  do  say  it,  and  will,  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  the  girl.  But 
she  said  nothing  more  that  night. 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  were  rather  silent  days  that  followed. 
Mrs.  Powle's  letters  of  answer  did  not  come  speedily ;  indeed, 
no  one  knew  at  Plassy  just  where  she  might  be  at  this  time, 
nor  how  far  the  Plassy  letters  might  have  to  travel  in  order  to 
reach  her;  for  communication  was  not  frequent  between  the 
two  families.  And  till  her  answer  came,  Eleanor  could  not 
forget  that  the  question  of  her  life  was  undecided ;  nor  Mrs. 
Caxton  that  the  decision  might  take  away  from  her,  probably 
for  ever,  the  only  living  thing  that  was  very  dear  to  her.  That 
was  Eleanor  now.  They  were  very  affectionate  to  each  other 
at  this  time,  very  tender  and  thoughtful  for  each  other, — not 
given  to  much  talking.  Eleanor  was  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
house,  partly  busy  with  her  errands  of  kindness,  partly  stilling 
her  troublesome  and  impatient  thoughts  with  long  roamings  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  over  the  mountains  and  moors. 

"The  spring  has  come,  Aunt  Caxton,"  she  said,  coming  in 
herself  one  day,  fresh  enough  to  be  spring's  impersonation.  "I 
heard  a  blackbird  and  a  wheat-ear  ;  and  I  have  found  a  violet 
for  you." 

"You  must  have  heard  blackbirds  before.  And  you  have 
got  more  than  violets  there." 

"  Yes,  ma'am — not  much.  I  found  the  Nepeta  and  the  ivy- 
leaved  Veronica  under  the  hedge  ;  and  whitlow  grass  near  the 
old  tower.  That's  the  willow  catkin,  you  know,  of  course, — 
and  sloe.     That's  all — but  it's  spring." 

A  shade  came  over  the  faces  of  both.  Where  might  another 
spring  find  her? 

"  I  have  got  something  more  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton. 

"  My  letter,  ma'am  !     Had  you  one,  too.  Aunt  Caxton  P  " 

"Yes." 

Eleanor  could  not  tell  from  her  aunt's  answer  what  the  letter 
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might  be.  She  went  off  with  her  own,  having  parted  suddenly 
with  all  the  colour  she  had  brought  in  with  her.  It  returned 
again,  however,  soon. 

Mrs.  Powle  declared  that,  according  to  all  her  experience  and 
power  of  judging  the  world,  her  daughter  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Caxton,  were  both  entirely  crazy.  She  had  never,  in  her  life, 
heard  of  anything  so  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  the  pro- 
position upon  which  they  had  required  her  to  give  an  opinion. 
Her  opinion  found  no  words  in  the  English  language  strong 
enough  in  which  to  give  it.  That  Eleanor  should  be  willing  to 
forego  every  earthly  prospect  of  good  or  pleasure,  was  like 
Eleanor ;  that  is,  it  was  like  the  present  Eleanor,  an  entirely 
infatuated,  blind,  fanatical,  unreasonable  thing.  Mrs.  Powle 
had  given  up  the  expectation  of  anything  wiser  or  better  from 
her,  until  years  and  the  consequences  of  her  folly  should  have 
taught  her  when  it  would  be  too  late.  Why  Eleanor,  if  she 
wished  to  throw  herself  away,  should  pitch  upon  the  South 
Seas  for  the  place  of  her  retirement,  was  a  piece  of  the  same 
mysterious  fatuity  which  marked  the  whole  proceeding.  Why 
she  could  think  of  nopleasanter  wedding  journey  than  a  voyage 
of  twelve  thousand  miles  in  search  of  a  husband,  was  but  an- 
other incomprehensible  point.  Mrs.  Powle  had  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  Eleanor  expected  to  live  upon  out  there,  where,  she 
presumed,  the  natives  practised  no  agriculture  and  wheaten 
flour  was  a  luxury  unknown.  And  what  she  expected  to  do. 
However,  having  thus  given  her  opinion,  Mrs.  Powle  went  on 
to  say,  that  she  must  quite  decline  to  give  it.  She  regarded 
Eleanor  as  entirely  the  child  of  her  Aunt  Caxton,  as  she  under- 
stood was  also  Mrs.  Caxton's  own  view ;  most  justly,  in  Mrs. 
Powle's  opinion,  since  conversion  and  adoption  to  Mrs.  Cax- 
ton's own  family  and  mind  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  super- 
sede the  accident  of  birth.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Powle  claimed  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  ;  did  not  choose  to  exercise  any.  She 
felt  herself  incompetent.  One  daughter  she  had  still  remaining, 
whom  she  hoped  to  keep  her  own,  guarding  her  against  the 
influences  which  had  made  so  wide  a  separation  between  her 
eldest  and  the  family  and  sphere  to  which  she  belonged.  Julia, 
she  hoped,  would  one  day  do  her  honour.  As  for  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  or  the  peculiar  views  and  habits  of  life 
entertained  by  those  white  people  who  chose  them  for  their 
residence,  Mrs.  Powle  declared  she  was  incapable,  from  very 
ignorance,  of  understanding  or  giving  judgment  about  them. 
She  made  the  whole  question,  together  with  her  daughter,  over 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caxton,  who,  she  did  not  doubt,  would  do 
wisely,  according  to  her  notions.  But  as  they  were  not  the 
notions  of  the  world  generally,  they  were  quite  incomprehen- 
Bible  to  the  writer,  and  in  a  sphere  entirely  beyond  and  without 
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lier  cognizance.     She  hoped  Eleanor  would  be  happy  —  if  it 
were  not  absurd  to  hope  an  impossibility. 

But  on  one  point  the  letter  was  clear,  if  on  no  other.  Eleanor 
should  not  come  home.  She  had  ruined  her  own  prospects ; 
Mrs.  Powle  could  not  help  that ;  she  should  not  ruin  Julia's. 
Whether  she  stayed  in  England  or  whether  she  went  on  her 
fool's  voyage,  this  was  a  certain  thing.  She  should  not  see 
Julia,  to  infect  her.  Mrs.  Powle  desired  to  be  infoi'med  of 
Eleanor's  movements  ;  that  if  she  went  she  herself  might  meet 
her  in  London  before  she  sailed.  But  she  would  not  let  her  see 
Julia  either  then  or  at  any  time. 

This  cruel  letter  broke  Eleanor  down  completely.  It  settled 
the  question  of  her  life  indeed ;  and  settled  it  according  to  her 
wish  and  against  her  fears  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  a  letter  of  i 
banishment  and  renunciation.  With  something  of  the  feeling 
which  makes  a  wounded  creature  run  to  shelter,  Eleanor 
gathered  up  her  papers  and  went  down  to  Mrs.  Caxton, 
threw  them  into  her  lap,  and  kneeling  beside  her  put  herself  in 
her  arms. 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Caxton.  "  What  does 
your  mother  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  gives  her  consent — but  she  gives  me  up  to  you,  Aunt 
Caxton.     She  counts  me  your  child  and  not  hers." 

"  My  love,  I  asked  her  to  do  so.  You  have  been  mine,  in  my 
own  mind,  for  a  long  time  past.  My  Eleanor !  " — And  Mrs. 
Caxtou's  kiss  and  her  warm  clasping  arms  spoke  more  than  her 
words. 

"  But  she  renounces  me — and  she  will  not  let  me  see  Julia." 

Eleanor  was  in  very  great  distress. 

"  She  will  by-and-by.     She  will  not  hold  to  that." 

"  She  says  she  will  not  at  all.  Oh  !  Aunt  Caxton,  I  want  to 
see  Julia  again  ! " 

"  Were  you  faithful  to  Julia  while  you  were  with  her  P  " 

"  Yes — I  think  so — while  I  could.  I  had  hardly  any  chance 
the  last  winter  I  was  at  home  ;  we  were  never  together ;  but  I 
seized  what  I  could." 

"  Your  mother  kept  you  apart?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

"My  child,  remember,  as  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  so  one  word  is  as  a  thousand  words  ;  He  can 
make  it  do  His  work.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  faithful,  and 
then  trust.  You  recollect  the  words  of  that  grand  hymn  on  the 
WiU  of  God— 

I  do  the  little  I  can  clo, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  thee. 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  it." 
Mrs.  Caxton  went  on. 
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When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 

Like  prison  walls  to  be, 
I  do  the  little  I  can  do, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  thee. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  to  doubt ; 

My  heart  is  ever  gay ; 
1  lun  no  risk,  for,  come  what  will, 

Thou  always  hast  thy  way. 

I  have  no  cares.  Oh  blessed  will  1 

For  all  my  cares  are  thine. 
I  live  in  triumph,  Lord,  for  thou 

Hast  made  thy  triumphs  mine. 

Eleanor  lifted  up  her  face  and  pressed  a  long  kiss  on  her  aunt's 
lips.     "  But  I  want  to  see  Julia  !  '' 

"  Mj  love,  1  think  you  -will.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
you  can  possiblj-  leave  England.  I  think  your  mother  will  with- 
draw her  prohibition  before  that  time.     Meanwhile " 

Eleanor  lay  with  her  head  on  Mrs.  Caxton's  bosom,  her 
brown  eyes  looking  out  with  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  wistful- 
ness  towards  the  light.     Mrs.  Caxton  read  them. 

"  This  gift  would  be  very  precious  to  me,  my  child,"  she  said, 
tightening  the  pressure  of  the  ai'ms  which  were  still  wrapped 
round  Eleanor, — "  if  I  were  not  obliged  so  soon  to  make  it  over 
to  somebody  else.  But  I  will  not  be  selfish.  It  is  unspeakably 
precious  to  me  now.  It  gives  me  the  right  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  asked  your  mother  for  it.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  her.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?  " 

"  Write — to  Fiji,"  said  Eleanor,  slowly  and  without  moving. 

"  Right ;  and  so  will  I.  And  do  not  you  be  overmuch  con- 
cerned about  Julia.  There  is  another  verse  of  that  hymn,  which 
I  often  think  of — 

I  love  to  see  thee  bring  to  nought 

The  plans  of  wily  men ; 
When  simple  hearts  outwit  the  wise, 

Ob,  tboa  art  loveliest  then  I 
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If  Proteus-like  your  journey,  when  yon  come, 
No  matter  who's  displeas'dwhcn  you  are  gonej 
I  tear  me  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

The  way  was  clear,  and  Eleanor  wrote  to  Fiji  as  she  had  said. 
She  could  not,  however,  get  rid  of  her  surprise  that  her  mother 
had  permitted  the  tenor  of  these  letters  to  be  what  it  was. 
What  had  moved  Mrs.  Powle,  so  to  act  against  all  her  likings 
and  habits  of  action  ?  How  came  she  to  allow  her  daughter  to 
go  to  the  South  Seas  and  be  a  missionary  ? 
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Several  thin p:8  which  Eleanor  knew  nothing  of,  and  which  sc 
affected  the  drift  of  Mrs.  Powle's  current  of  life  that  she  was 
only,  according  to  custom,  sailing  with  it  and  not  struggling 
against  it.  "When  people  seem  to  act  unlike  themselves,  it  is 
either  that  you  do  not  know  themselves,  or  do  not  know  some 
other  things  which  they  know.  So  in  this  case.  For  one  thing, 
to  name  the  greatest  first,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  unmistakeably  turning 
his  attention  to  another  lady,  a  new  star  in  the  world  of  society ; 
an  earl's  daughter  and  an  heiress.  Whether  heart-whole  or  not,  i 
which  was  best  known  to  himself,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  prosecuting! 
his  addresses  in  this  new  quarter  with  undoubted  zeal  and  deter- 
mination. It  was  not  the  time  for  Eleanor  now  to  come  home ! 
Let  her  do  anything  else, — was  the  dictate  of  pride.  Now  toi 
come  home,  or  even  not  to  come  home,  remaining  Eleanor  Powle, 
was  to  confess  in  the  world's  eye  a  lamentably  lost  game ;  to 
take  place  as  a  rejected  or  vainly  ambitious  girl;  the  would- 
have-heen  lady  of  Eythdale.  Anything  but  that!  Eleanor 
might  almost  better  die  at  once.  She  would  not  only  have 
ruined  her  own  prospects,  but  would  greatly  injure  those  ol 
Julia,  on  whom  her  mother's  hopes  and  pride  were  now  all 
staked.  Alfred  was  taken  from  her  and  put  under  guardians. 
Mrs.  Powle  did  not  build  anything  on  him  ;  he  was  a  boy,  and 
when  he  was  a  man  he  would  be  only  Alfred  Powle.  Julia  pro- 
mised to  be  a  beauty ;  on  her  making  a  fine  match  rested  all| 
Mrs.  Powle's  expectations  from  this  world ;  and  she  was  deter-! 
mined  to  spare  no  pains,  expense,  nor  precautions.  Therefore! 
she  resolved  that  the  sisters  should  not  be  together,  cost  what  iti 
might.  Good-bye  to  all  her  cares  or  hopes  on  Julia's  behalf,  i 
looking  to  a  great  establishment,  if  Julia  became  a  Methodist!; 
She  might  go  on  a  farm  like  her  aunt  and  sell  cheeses.  The 
thought  of  those  cheeses  froze  the  blood  in  Mrs.  Powle's  veins ; 
that  was  a  characteristic  of  good  blood,  she  firmly  believed. 
Therefore  on  every  account,  for  every  reason,  nothing  better 
could  happen  than  that  Eleanor  should  go  to  the  South  Seas. 
She  would  escape  the  shame  of  coming  home  ;  Julia  would  be 
out  of  danger  of  religious  contamination  ;  and  she  herself  would 
be  saved  from  the  necessary  odium  of  keeping  one  daughter  in 
banishment  and  the  other  in  seclusion  ;  which  odium  she  must 
incur  if  both  of  them  remained  in  England  and  neither  of  them 
ever  saw  the  other.  All  this  would  be  cleverly  saved.  Then 
also,  if  Eleanor  married  a  missionary  and  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  her  case  could  be  very  well  dismissed  as  one  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm — a  visionary,  fanatical  excitement.  Nay, 
there  could  be  made  even  a  little  iclat  about  it.  There  would 
be  no  mortification,  at  any  rate,  comparable  to  that  which  must 
attend  supposed  overthrown  schemes  and  disappointed  ambition. 
Eleanor  had  chosen  her  own  course,  backed  by  her  wealthy  re- 
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i.ation,  Mrs.  Caxton,  who  had  adopted  lier,  and  whose  views 
.vere  entirely  not  of  this  world.  Mrs.  Powle  deplored  it,  of 
course,  but  was  unable  to  help  it.  Besides,  Mrs.  Caxton  had 
mswered,  on  her  own  knowledge,  for  the  excellent  character  and 
mperior  qualities  of  the  gentleman  Eleanor  was  to  marry ; 
:here  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him  at  all,  except  that  he 
ivas  a  fanatic ;  and  as  Eleanor  was  a  fanatic  herself,  that  was 
mW  a  one-sided  objection. 

Yes,  ]Mrs.  Caxton  had  answered  for  all  that,  on  her  own 
knowledge,  of  many  years'  standing ;  and  she  had  said  some- 
;hing  more,  which  also  weighed  with  Mrs.  Powle,  and  which 
Mrs,  Powle  could  also  mention  among  the  good  features  of  the 
:ase,  without  stating  that  it  had  had  the  force  of  an  induce- 
aient  with  herself.  Mrs.  Caxton  had  asked  indeed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  Eleanor  her  own,  and  had  promised  in  that 
2ase  to  make  Eleanor  entirely  her  own  care,  both  during  Mrs. 
Oaxton's  life  and  afterwards  ;  leaving  Mrs.  Powle  free  to  devote 
all  her  fortune  to  Julia  that  would  have  been  shared  with  Julia's 
sister.  Mrs.  Powle's  means  were  not  in  her  estimation  large ; 
3he  wanted  every  penny  of  them  for  the  perfecting  and  carrying 
3ut  of  her  plans  which  regarded  her  youngest  daughter ;  she 
consented  that  the  elder  should  own  another  mother  and  guar- 
dian. Mrs,  Powle  agreed  to  it  all.  But  not  satisfied  with  any 
step  of  the  whole  affair  nevertheless,  which  displeased  her, 
from  beginning  to  end,  her  own  action  included,  she  expressed 
her  determination  to  Eleanor  iii  terms  which  half  broke  Eleanor's 
heart ;  and  left  a  long,  lingering,  sore  spot  there.  To  Mrs. 
Caxton  Mrs.  Powle's  writing  was  much  better  worded ;  civil  if 
not  kind,  and  well  mannered  if  not  motherly. 

The  thing  was  done,  at  all  events ;  Eleanor  was  formally 
made  over  to  another  mother,  and  left  free  to  do  whatever  her 
new  guardian  pleased.  Letters  of  a  different  sort  of  temper 
were  sent  off  upon  their  long  journey  to  the  South  Seas;  and 
there  began  a  busy  time  at  Plassy,  in  anticipation  of  Eleanor's 
following  them.  It  was  still  very  uncertain  when  that  might 
be  ;  opportunities  must  be  waited  for  ;  such  an  opportunity  as 
would  satisfy  Mrs.  Caxton.  In  the  meanwhile  a  great  deal  of 
business  was  on  hand.  Mrs.  Caxton  even  made  a  journey  up 
to  London  and  took  Eleanor  with  her ;  for  the  sake  of  inquiries 
and  arrangements  which  could  not  be  attended  to  from  a  dis- 
tance. For  the  sake  of  purchases  too,  which  could  be  made 
nowhere  but  in  London.  For  Mrs.  Caxton  was  bent,  not  only 
on  supplying  Eleanor  with  all  that  could  be  thought  of  in  the 
way  of  outfit,  but  also  on  getting  together  to  accompany  or 
precede  her  everytliiug  that  could  be  sent  that  might  be  useful 
or  helpful  to  Mr.  Khys  or  comfortable  in  the  household  ;  in 
short,  to  transfer  England  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Fiji.     As 
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freights  of  course  were  expensive,  all  these  matters  must  be 
found  and  compressed  in  the  smallest  compass  they  could  pos- 
sibly know  as  their  limits  ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  was  very  busy. 
London  did  not  hold  them  but  a  fortnight ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
work  was  done  at  Plassy. 

And  the  months  rolled  on.  Cheeses  were  turned  off  as  usual, 
and  Mrs.  Caxton's  business  was  as  brisk  as  ever.  Eleanor's 
outfit  gradually  got  ready ;  and  before  and  after  that  was  true, 
Eleanor's  visits  among  her  neighbours  and  poor  people  were  the 
same  as  ever.  She  had  strength  and  spirit  enough  for  all  calls 
upon  either ;  and  her  sweet  diligence  seemed  to  be  even  more 
than  ever,  now  that  work  at  Plassy  was  drawing  towards  a  close. 
Still  Eleanor  gathered  the  spoils  of  the  moors  and  the  hedge- 
rows, as  she  went  and  came  on  her  errands  ;  climbed  the  moun- 
tain on  Powis  and  explored  the  rocks  and  the  waterfalls  on  her 
way.  As  usual  her  hands  came  home  full.  The  house  was  gay 
with  broom  again  in  its  season ;  before  that  the  violets  and  wood 
anemone  had  made  the  tea-table  and  the  breakfast-table  sweet 
with  their  presence.  Blue-bells  and  butter-cups  and  primroses 
had  their  time,  and  lovely  they  looked,  helped  out  by  the  yellow 
furze  blossoms  which  Eleanor  was  very  fond  of.  Then  the 
scorpion  grass,  of  both  kinds,  proclaimed  that  it  was  summer ; 
and  borage  was  bright  in  the  sitting-room.  Eleanor  could 
hardly  look  at  it  without  an  inward  sigh,  remembering  the 
cheering  little  couplet  which  attached  to  it  by  old  usage ;  and 
Julia,  from  whose  lips  she  had  first  heard  it ;  and  the  other  lips 
that  had  given  it  to  Julia.  Corn-marigold  was  gay  again  in 
July,  and  the  white  blackberry  blossoms  came  with  crane's  bill 
and  flax,  campion  and  willow-herb,  speedwell  and  vetchling. 
Any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  wild  things  that  grow  and 
blossom  in  the  land,  might  have  known  any  day  what  time  of 
the  year  it  was  by  going  into  Mrs.  Caxton's  sitting-parlour  and 
using  his  eyes.  Until  the  purple  ling  and  loosestrife  gave  place 
to  mint  and  maiden  pink  and  late  meadow  sweet ;  and  then  the 
hop  vine  and  meadow  saffron  proclaimed  that  summer  was  over. 
But  ferns  had  their  representatives  at  all  times. 

Sum.mer  was  over  ;  and  no  chance  for  Eleanor's  sailing  had 
yet  presented  itself.  Preparations  were  all  made  ;  and  the  two 
ladies  lived  on  in  waiting  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other, 
and  doubtless  with  a  mixture  of  thoughts  that  were  not  enjoy- 
ment. But  a  very  sweet,  even  glow  of  love  and  peace  and 
patience  filled  the  house.  Letters  were  written ;  and  once  and 
again  letters  had  arrived,  even  from  Mr.  E-bys.  They  told  of 
everything  going  on  at  his  station  ;  of  his  work  and  pleasures; 
of  the  progress  the  truth  was  making  ;  and  the  changes  coming, 
even  while  he  looked,  upon  the  population  of  the  islands,  their 
manners  and  character.    There  never  were  letters,  I  suppose, 
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more  tliorougbly  read  aud  studied  and  searched  out  in  every 
detail,  than  all  those  letters  were  by  Eleanor ;  for  every  fact 
was  of  importance  to  her  ;  and  the  manner  of  every  word  told 
her  somethinjf.     They  told  her  what  made  her  eyes  fill  and  her 

Eulse  beat  quick.  But  among  them  there  was  not  a  word  to 
erself.  No,  and  not  even  a  word  about  herself.  In  vain 
Eleanor  hoped  for  it  and  searched  for  it.  There  was  not  even 
an  allusion  that  looked  her  way. 

Mr.  Ehys  wrote  in  one  of  these  letters  : — 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  ara  doing?  You  see  by  my  date  that  I  am  not 
in  the  place  I  last  wrote  from.  I  am  alone  on  this  island,  which  has  never  had  a 
resident  missionary,  and  which  has  people  enough  that  need  the  care  of  one ;  so 
it  has  been  decided  that  I  should  pitch  my  tent  here  for  some  months.  There  is 
not  a  laree  population — not  quite  five  hundred  people  in  the  vvh  le  island  ;  but  all 
of  them  that  are  grown  up  are  professing  Christians  — memiicrs  of  the  church, 
and  not  disgracing  their  profession.  The  history  of  the  church  in  this  place  is 
wonderful,  and  even  of  romantic  interest.  One  of  their  chiers,  being  in  another 
part  of  Fiji,  fell  in  with  a  chief  who  was  a  Cliristian.  From  him  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  new  religion,  and  carried  back  to  Ono  thus  much  of  the  truth — that 
Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  and  that  all  wor>hip  and  praise  is  His  due.  Further  than 
this,  and  the  understanring  that  the  seventh  day  should  be  e-pecially  spent  in  His 
service,  the  Ono  chief  knew  nothing.  Was  not  that  a  little  seed  for  a  great  tree 
to  grow  from  ?  But  this  island  had  just  been  ravaged  by  disease  and  by  war ;  in 
their  distress  the  people  had  applied  in  vain  to  their  old  gods  to  save  them  ;  they 
were  convinced  now  from  what  they  had  heard  that  help  is  in  the  Lord  alone,  and 
they  resolved  lo  seek  Him.  But  they  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  His  ways,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  them.  Fancy  that  company  of  heathens  renouncing  heathen- 
ism— setting  apart  the  seventh  day  for  worship,  preparing  fnod  beforehand  so  that 
the  day  might  be  hallowed,  putting  on  their  best  dresses  and  fresh  oil,  and  meet- 
ing to  seek  the  unknown  God  !     Oh,  kingdom  of  Christ,  cume,  come  I — 

"  When  they  were  met,  they  did  not  know  how  to  begin  thtir  service.  How- 
ever, as  old  custom  referred  them  to  their  priests  for  intercourse  with  heaven, 
%hey  bethought  them  to  apply  to  one  now,  and  told  him  what  they  wanted.  I  do 
not  understand  what  influenced  the  man  ;  but  however,  heathen  priest  of  a 
heathen  god  as  he  was,  he  consented  to  oflBciate  for  this  Christian  service.  The 
priest  came ;  the  assembly  sat  down  ;  and  the  priest  made  a  prayer  after  this 
fashion,  as  it  has  been  reported  tome.  Se  did  not  then  renounce  heathenism, 
you  understand. 

"  'Lord,  Jehovah  !  here  are  thy  people  ;  they  worship  thee.  I  turn  my  back  on 
thee  for  the  present,  and  am  on  another  tack,  worshipping  another  God.  But  do 
thou  worship  these  thy  people ;  keep  them  from  harm  and  do  them  good.' 

"  That  was  the  beginning ;  and  doubtless  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it.  For 
awHUe  they  went  on  as  they  had  begun ;  then  wanting  something  more  they  sent 
messengers  to  Tonga  to  beg  for  teachers.  Now,  as  I  said,  the  people  are  nearly  all 
Christians,  and  not  in  name  only  ;  and  all  the  children  are  brought  to  be  taught. 
Here  am  I;  don't  you  think  I  am  in  a  good  place  ?  But  I  am  here  only  for  a 
little  while;  more  cannot  be  spared  to  so  small  a  population  f.t  this  time. 

"  To  get  here  one  has  to  shoot  something  such  a  gulf  as  1  de^crlbed  to  you  at 
Vulanga.  The  barrier  reef  has  a  small  opening.  At  particular  times  of  tide  a  boat 
can  go  through;  but  with  the  rush  of  waves  from  without,  meeting  the  tremen- 
dous current  from  within,  it  is  an  exciting  business  ;  somewfiat  dangerous  as  well 
as  fearful.  The  ships  cannot  get  inside  the  barrier.  The  night  I  came,  canoes 
came  out  to  meet  me,  bringing  a  present  of  yams  as  their  contribution  to  our 
fund ;  they  brought  as  many  as  our  vessel  could  find  room  for.  In  the  canoe  with 
the  Ono  people  1  felt  myself  with  friends  ;  I  had  visited  the  place  before,  and  they 
knew  me.  The  current  made  fearfully  hard  work  for  them  ;  but  it  was  love's 
labour  ;  they  felt  about  me,  I  suppose,  something  as  the  Galatians  did  towards 
Paul.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  preached  to  an  attentive  ccmgregation,  and 
had  a  happy  time.  Now  I  will  give  yo<a  a  notion  of  my  run  of  employments  atthe 
present  time. 

"First.    Playing  Dookbinder.    Fact,    One  has  to  play  all  sorts  of  things  here— 
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and  the  more  the  better !  My  work  was  to  stitch,  fold  (fold  first),  and  cover,  so 
many  copies  of  the  New  Testament  as  I  had  broug:lit  with  me— printed,  but  in 
sheets.  I  did  them  up  strong!  more  than  that  I  will  not  answer  for;  but  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  a  copy.  It  would  be  only  a  curiosity  in  art,  though ;  you  could 
not  read  it.  It  is  an  admirable  translation  in  Fijian.  As  1  have  had  but  very 
slight  previous  practice  in  bookbinding,  my  rate  of  progress  was  at  first  somewhat 
slov/  :  and  after  a  few  days  of  solirary  labour,  I  was  glad  to  acceptthe  offer  of  help 
from  four  or  five  native  apprentices — some  of  our  local  preachers.  They  took  to 
the  work  kindly,  and  in  five  weeks  we  finished  the  edition — sixty  copies.  I  could 
do  the  next  sixty  quicker.  These  are  the  first  F'ijian  testaments  in  Ono,  and  you 
can  understand— or  you  cannot — what  a  treasure.  The  natives  who  came  to  pur- 
chase them  found  no  fault  with  the  binding,  I  assure  you.  So  you  see  I  have  beeu 
bookseller  as  well  as  the  other  thing ;  and  I  received  pay  for  my  testaments  in 
sinnet — you  know  what  that  is.  It  is  as  good  as  money  for  the  mission  use  here 
in  Fiji.  During  these  bookbinding  weeks  I  was  making  excursions  hither  and 
thither,  to  preach  and  baptize.  Twice  a  week  I  took  a  time  to  see  the  local 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  examine  them  and  hear  them  read,  and  talk  to  them, 
and  be  talked  to  by  them.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  I  did  this.  The  whole 
course  of  the  week's  work  is  now  something  like  the  following : — 

"  Sunday  begins  with  a  prayer-meeting.  Afterwards  old  and  young  have  a 
catechism  exercise  together.    Morning  and  afternoon,  preaching. 

"  Monday,  the  morning  there  is  a  children's  school,  and  the  afternoon  a  school 
for  grown  people.  I  question  both  classes  on  the  sermons  of  the  preceding  day  ; 
and  I  hope  English  people  have  as  good  memories.  The  afternoon  school  is 
followed  by  a  prayer-meeting.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  I  have  the  teachers'  meeting 
in  addition. 

"  Wednesday  I  preach,  have  leaders'  meeting,  and  give  out  work  for  the  week 
to  come. 

"Thursdays,  preaching  at  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  a  sort  of  young 
class-meeting. 

"  Friday  I  have  said  what  I  do. 

*'  Saturday  has  a  praver-meeting. 

"  So  much  for  the  regular  work.  Then  there  are  the  sick  to  look  after,  and  my 
own  private  studies  ;  and  there  is  not  a  minute  to  spare.  A  few  that  cannot  be 
spared  are  claimed  by  the  mosquitos,  which  hold  their  high  court  and  revel  here 
at  Ono;  of  all  places  on  the  earth  that  I  know,  their  head -quarters.  When  I  was 
here  before  with  Brother  Lefferts  and  others,  two  of  them  could  not  sit  still  to 
read  something  that  wanted  to  be  read  ;  they  walked  the  floor,  one  holding  the 
candle,  the  other  the  paper;  both  fighting  mosquitos  with  both  hands.  I  am  of  a 
less  excitable  temperament— for  I  contrive  to  live  a  little  more  quietly. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  some  of  these  native  testimonies  of  Christians,  who  a  little 
while  ago  worshipped  idols  ?  At  our  love-feast  lately  some  thirty  or  forty  spoke. 
They  did  my  heart  good.  So  may  they  yours.  These  people  said  but  few  words, 
full  of  feeling  ;  my  report  cannot  at  all  give  the  effect.     J  wish  it  could. 

"  One  old  chief,  who  could  hardly  speak  for  feeling,  said,  'These  are  new  things 
to  me  in  these  days'  (he  meant  the  love-feasts);  '  I  did  not  know  them  formerly. 
My  soul  is  humbled.  I  rejoice  greatly  in  the  Lord.  I  rejoice  greatly  for  sending 
his  servants.' 

"  A  Tongan  teacher — '  I  desire  that  God  may  rule  over  me'  (i.  e.  direct  me).  '  I 
desire  not  to  govern  myself.  I  know  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  :  I  know  that  God 
is  my  father.  My  friends  wrote  for  me  to  go  to  Tonga;  but  I  wondered  at  it.  I 
wish  to  obey  the  Father  of  my  soul.' 

"  A  local  preacher — '  I  know  that  God  is  near,  and  helps  me  sometimes  in  my 
work.     I  love  all  men.     1  do  not  tear  death  ;  one  thing  I  fear,  the  Lor^d.' 

"  Leva  Soko,  a  female  class-leader,  a  very  holy  woman,  said, — this  is  but  a  part 
of  what  she  said,—'  My  child  died,  but  I  loved  God  the  more.  My  body  has  beeri 
much  afflicted,  but  I  love  Him  the  more.  I  know  that  death  would  only  unite  me 
to  God.' 

"  A  teacher,  a  native  of  Ono,  who  had  gone  to  a  much  less  pleasant  place  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  was  home  on  a  visit,  spoke  exceedingly  well.  '  I  did  not 
leave  Ono  that  I  might  have  more  food.  I  desired  to  go  that  I  might  preach 
Christ.  I  was  struck  with  stones  twice  while  in  my  own  house  ;  but  I  could  bear 
it.  When  the  canoes  came,  they  pillaged  my  garden ;  hut  my  mmd  was  not  paiued 
at  it;  I  bore  it  only.' 

"  A  local  preach'  r—'  I  am  a  very  bad  man;  there  is  no  good  thing  in  me ;  but  I 
know  the  love  of  God.    There  are  not  two  great  things  in  my  mind ;  there  is  oae 
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only.-the  love  of  God  for  the  i  ik<'  «f  Christ.    I  know  that  I  am  a  child  of  God    1 
wish  to  repent  and  believe  everj  da.  '  till  1  die.* 

"These  are  but  a  specimen,  my  dear  friend.  The  other  day  in  our  teachers* 
meeting  we  were  reading:  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  John.  An  old  teacher  read 
the  eighteenth  verse  in  his  tum-the  words,  *  Where  they  crucified  him,  and  two 
other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.'  He  could  hardlv  eet 
through  It,  and  then  burst  into  tears  and  wept  aloud.  This  man  was  a  cannibal 
once.    And  now  his  hie  speaks  for  the  truth  of  his  tears. 

"Goodnight.  The  mo?quitos  are  not  favourable  to  epistle  writing.  I  am  well 
Remember  me,  as  I  remember  you.  "  R.  R  " 

"  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  Eleanor,  after  reading  this  letter  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  "  have  we  a  supply  of  mosquito  netting 

lX°i  ™^  ^°^^^  ^     ■""  ^^^^  ^^*  *^®  ^^**^'  °^'  *^®  i^osquitos, 
"  How  would  you  like  to  help  bind  books  ? "    said  Mrs. 
Caxton.     "  Or  translate  ?    Mr.  Ehys  seems  to  be  about  that 
business,  by  what  he  says  in  the  other  letter." 

"He  would  not  want  help  in  that,"  said  Eleanor,  musing  and 
flushing.  "  Aunt  Caxton— is  it  foolish  in  me  to  wish  I  could 
near  once  more  from  Mr.  Ehys  before  I  go  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  foolish,  my  love  ;  and  very  natural." 
"  Then  why  is  it  foolish  ?  " 

•'  Because  reason  would  tell  you  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
your  letters  could  receive  an  answer  by  this  time.  They  have, 
perhaps,  but  barely  g-ot  to  Mr.  Ehys  this  minute.  And  reason 
would  tell  you  further  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  he 
is  in  any  different  mind  from  that  expressed  when  he  wrote 
to  you." 

"  But — you  know — since  then  he  does  not  say  one  word  about 
it,  nor  about  me,"  said  Eleanor,  flushing  pretty  deep. 

''  There  is  reason  for  that,  too.  He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  indulge  hope ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  act  as  if  he  had 
any.  That  sight  of  you  at  Brighton  threw  him  ofi'a  good  deal, 
I  judge." 

"  He  told  you  he  saw  me  ?  " 
"  He  wrote  to  me  about  it." 
"  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  saw  me  P  " 
"Yes." 

"  What  more  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  thought  there  was  little  chance  I  would  have 
any  use  for  his  letters  ;  he  saw  the  world  was  closing  its  nets 
around  you  fast :  hovv  far  they  were  already  successful  he  could 
not  know  ;  but  he  was  glad  he  had  seen  what  forbade  him  in 
time  to  indulge  vain  anticipations." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Caxton!"   said  Eleanor;    "Oh,  Aunt  Caxton! 
what  a  strange  world  this  is,  for  the  way  people's  lives  cross 
each  othei-,  and  the  work  that  is  don-s  without  people's  knowing 
it !     If  you  knew — wliat  that  meeting  cost  me  !  " 
'-■  My  dear  child !  I  can  well  believe  it." 
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"And  it  aroused  Mi.  Carlisle's  suspicions  instantly,  I  knew. 
Tf  I  made  any  mistake — if  I  erred  at  all  in  my  behaviour  with 
K?gard  to  him,  it  was  then  and  in  consequence  of  that.  If  I  had 
faltered  a  bit  then — looked  grave  or  hung  back  from  what  was 
going  on,  I  should  have  exposed  myself  to  most  cruel  interpre- 
tation. I  could  not  risk  it.  I  threw  myself  right  into  whatever 
presented  itself — went  into  the  whirl — welcomed  everybody  and 
everything — only,  I  hoped,  with  so  general  and  impartial  a  wel- 
come as  should  prove  I  preferred  none  exclusively." 

Eleanor  stopped,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

'•  My  child !  if  I  had  known  what  danger  you  were  in,  I 
should  have  spent  even  more  time  than  I  did  in  praying  for 
you." 

"  I  suppose  I  was  in  danger,"  said  Eleanor,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  was  a  difficult  time.  Then  do  you  think  Mr.  Rhys  gave 
me  up  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  smiling.  "You  remember  he  wrote 
to  you  after  that,  from  Fiji ;  but  I  suppose  he  tried  to  make 
himself  give  you  up,  as  far  as  hope  went." 

"For  all  that  appears,  I  may  be  here  long  enough  yet  to  have 
letters  before  I  go.  We  have  heard  of  no  opportunity  that  is 
likely  to  present  itself  soon.  Aunt  Caxton,  if  my  feeling  is 
foolish,  why  is  it  natural  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  a  woman,  my  dear." 

*'  And  foolish  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  feeling  takes  little  counsel  of  reason  in  some 
cases.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  out  again  before  you  get 
to  Mr.  Hhys — after  that,  I  do  not  think  you  will." 

The  conversation  made  Eleanor  rather  more  anxious  than  she 
had  been  before  to  hear  of  a  ship ;  but  October  and  November 
passed,  and  the  prospect  of  her  voyage  was  as  misty  as  ever. 

Again  and  again,  all  summer,  both  she  and  Mrs.  Caxton  had 
written,  begging  that  Mrs.  Powle  would  make  a  visit  to  Plassy, 
and  bring  or  send  Julia.  In  vain.  Mrs.  Powle  would  not  come. 
Julia  could  not. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

IN    MEETINGS. 

A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  unUream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough. 

In  a  neat  plain  drawing-room,  in  a  plain  part  of  London,  sat 
Mrs.  Caxton  and  Eleanor.  Eleanor,  however,  soon  left  her 
seat  and  took  post  at  the  window  ;  and  silence  reigned  in  the 
room  unbroken  for  some  length  of  time,  except   by  the  soft 
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rustle  of  Mrs.  Castoa'a  work.  Her  fiugers  were  rarely  idlei 
Nor  were  Eleanor's  hands  often  empty;  but  to-day  she  stood 
still  as  a  statue  before  the  window,  while  now  and  then  a  tear 
softly  rolled  down  and  dropped  on  her  folded  hands.  There 
were  no  si^us  of  the  tears,  however,  when  the  girl  turned  round 
with  the  short  announcement, — "  She's  here." 

Mrs.  Caxton  looked  up  a  little  bit  anxiously  at  her  adopted 
child,  but  Eleanor's  face  was  only  still  and  pale.  Tlie  next 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  for  all  the  world,  as  in  old  times, 
the  fair  face  and  fair  cXirls  of  Mrs.  Powle  appeared.  Just  the 
same ;  unless  just  now  she  appeared  a  trifle  frightened.  The 
good  lady  felt  so.  Two  fanatics.  She  hai-dly  knew  how  to 
encounter  them.  And  then,  her  own  action,  though  she  could 
not  certainly  have  called  it  fanatical,  had  been  peculiar,  and 
might  be  judged  divers  ways.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Powle  was 
Eleanor's  mother. 

There  was  one  in  the  company  who  remembered  that ;  wit- 
ness the  still  close  embrace  which  Eleanor  threw  around  her, 
and  the  still  hiding  of  the  girl's  face  on  her  mother's  bosom. 
Mrs.  Powle  returned  the  embrace  heartily  enough ;  but  when 
Eleanor's  motionless  clasp  had  lasted  as  long  as  she  knew  how 
to  do  anything  with  it,  and  longer  than  she  felt  to  be  graceful, 
Mrs.  Powle  whispered, — '"Won't  you  introduce  me  to  your 
aunt,  my  dear — if  this  is  she  ?  " 

Eleanor  released  her  mother,  but  sobbed  helplessly  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  she  raised  her  head  and  threw  off  her  tears ; 
and  there  was  to  one  of  the  two  ladies  an  exquisite  grace  in  the 
way  she  performed  the  required  oJQBce  of  making  them  known 
to  each  other.  The  gentleness  of  a  chastened  heart,  the 
strength  of  a  loving  one,  the  dignity  of  an  humble  one,  made 
her  face  and  manner  so  lovely,  that  Mrs.  Caxton  involuntarily 
wished  Mr.  Ehys  could  have  seen  it.  "  But  he  will  have  chance 
enough,"  she  thought,  somewhat  incongruously,  as  she  met  and 
returned  her  sister-in-law's  greetings.  Mrs.  Powle  made  them 
with  ceremonious  respect,  not  make-believe,  and  with  a  certain 
eagerness,  which  welcomed  a  diversion  from  Eleanor's  some- 
what troublesome  agitation.  Eleanor's  agitation  troubled  no 
one  any  more,  however ;  she  sat  down  calm  and  quiet,  and 
Mrs.  Powle  had  leisure,  glancing  at  her  from  time  to  time,  to 
get  into  smooth  sailing  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Caxton.  She 
took  off  her  bonnet,  and  talked  about  indifferent  things,  and 
sipped  chocolate,  for  it  was  just  luncheon-time.  Ever  and  anon 
her  eyes  came  back  to  Eleanor,  evidently  as  to  something 
which  troubled  her  and  which  puzzled  her ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton 
saw,  which  had  also  the  effect  of  irritation  too.  Very  likely, 
Mrs.  Caxton  thought !  Conscience  on  one  hand  not  satisfied, 
and  ambition  on  the  other  hand  disappointed,  and  Eleanor  the 
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point  of  meeting  for  both  uneasy  feelings  to  concentrate  their 
forces.  It  would  come  out  in  words  soou,  Mrs.  Caxton  knew. 
But  how  lovely  Eleanor  seemed  to  her.  There  was  not  even  a 
cloud  upon  her  brow  now — fair  as  it  was  pure  and  strong. 

'•  And  so  you  are  going  P  "  Mrs.  Powle  began  at  last,  in  a 
somewhat  constrained  voice.    Eleanor  smiled. 

"  And  when  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  My  letter  said  next  Tuesday  the  ship  sails." 

"  And  pray,  Eleanor,  you  are  not  going  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma  ;  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  going  the  whole 
voyage  with  me." 

*«  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  A  Mr.  Amos  and  his  wife." 

"  What  are  they,  then  ?  missionaries  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Going  to  that  same  place?  " 

'*  Yes,  ma'am — very  agreeably  for  me." 

"  Pray,  how  long  do  you  expect  the  voyage  will  take  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  certain.  It  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  in  four  or 
five  months  ;  but  then  we  may  have  to  stop  awhile  at  Sydney." 

"  Sydney?  what  Sydney?     Where  is  that?" 

"Australia,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling.  "New  South 
Wales.     Don't  you  know  P  " 

"Australia  !     Are  you  going  there  ?     To  Botany  Bay?  " 

•'  No,  mamma ;  not  to  Botany  Bay.  And  I  only  take 
Australia  by  the  way.     I  go  further." 

"  Further  than  Botany  Bay  P  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"Well,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  with  an  accent  of  re- 
strained despair,  "  the  present  age  is  enterprising  beyond  what 
was  ever  known  in  my  young  days.  What  do  you  think,  sister 
Caxton,  of  a  young  lady  taking  a  voyage  five  months  long  after 
her  husband,  instead  of  her  husband  taking  it  for  her?  He 
ought  to  be  a  grateful  man,  I  think  !  " 

"  Certainly ;  but  not  too  grateful,"  Mrs.  Caxton  answered 
composedly  ;  "  for  in  this  case  necessity  alters  the  rule." 

"  I  do  not  understand  such  necessities,"  said  Mrs.  Powle ; 
"  at  least  if  a  thing  cannot  be  done  properly,  I  should  say  it 
was  better  not  to  do  it  at  all.  However,  I  suppose  it  is  too 
late  to  speak  now.  I  would  not  have  my  daughter  hold  herself 
so  lightly  as  to  confer  such  an  honour  on  any  man ;  but  I  gave 
her  to  you  to  dispose  of,  so  no  doubt  it  is  all  right.  I  hope 
Mr.  What's-his-name  is  worthy  of  it." 

"  Mamma,  let  me  give  you  another  cup  of  chocolate,"  said 
Eleanor.  And  she  served  her  with  the  chocolate  and  the  toast 
and  the  hung  beef,  in  a  way  that  gave  Mrs.  Caxton's  heart  a 
feast.     There  was  the  beautiful  calm  and  high  grace  with  which 
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Eleanor  used  to  meet  her  social  difficulties  two  years  ago,  and 
baffle  both  her  trials  and  her  tempters.  Mrs.  Caxton  had  never 
seen  it  called  for.  Her  face  showed  not  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment at  her  mother's  words  ;  not  a  shade  of  rising  colour  did 
dishonour  to  Mr.  Ehys  by  proving  that  she  so  much  as  even 
felt  the  slurs  against  him  or  the  jealousy  pi'ofessed  on  her  own 
behalf.  Eleanor's  calm,  sweet  face  «vas  an  assertion  both  of  his 
dignity  and  her  own.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Powle  felt  herself  in  a 
hopeless  case. 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  live  on  out  there  ?  "  she  said, 
changing  her  ground,  as  she  dipped  her  toast  into  chocolate. 
"  You  won't  have  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  have  never  thought  much  about  it,"  said  Eleanor  smiling. 
"Where  other  people  live  and  grow  strong,  I  suppose  I  can." 

"  No,  it  does  not  follow  at  all,"  replied  her  mother.  *'  You 
are  accustomed  to  certain  things,  and  you  would  feel  the  want 
of  them.  For  instance,  will  you  have  bread  like  this  out  there  P 
wheat  bread  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  want  chocolate,"  said  Eleanor.  "  The  climate 
is  too  hot." 

•'  But  bread  ?  " 

"  Wheat  flour  is  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  mission  fami- 
lies," said  Mrs.  Caxton,  "  It  is  known  that  many  persons 
would  suflfer  without  it  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  unnecessary 
suffering  should  be  undergone," 

"  Have  they  cows  there  ?  " 

"Mamma!"  said  Eleanor  laughing. 

"  Well,  have  they  ?  Because  Miss  Broadus  or  somebody  was 
saying  the  other  day,  that  in  New  Zealand  they  never  had  them 
till  we  sent  them  out.  So  I  wondered  directly  whether  they 
had  in  this  place." 

"  I  fancy  not,  mamma.  You  will  have  to  think  of  me  as 
drinking  my  tea  without  cream." 

"  So  you  will  take  tea  there  with  you  P  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  got  the  impression,"  said  Mrs.  Powle,  "  somehow, 
that  you  would  do  nothing  as  other  people  do.  You  will  drink 
tea,  will  you  P     I'll  give  you  a  box." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  but  the  colour  flushed 
now  to  the  roots  of  her  hair — "Aunt  Caxton  has  given  me  a 
great  stock  already." 

"  And  coffee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma — for  great  occasions — and  concentrated  milk 
for  that." 

"  Do  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  Eleanor." 

"It  is  a  great  many  places,  mamma.  It  is  a  great  many 
islands,  large  and  small,  scattered  over  some  hundreds  of  milea 
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of  ocean  ;  but  iliey  are  so  many  and  so  near  each  other  often, 
and  so  surrounded  with  interlacing  coral  reefs,  that  navigation 
there  is  in  a  kiud  of  network  of  channels.  The  islands  are  of 
many  varieties,  and  of  fairy-land  beauty  ;  rich  in  vegetation 
and  in  all  sorts  of  natural  stores." 

"  Not  cows." 

"No,  ma'am.  I  meant,  the  things  that  grow  out  of  the 
ground,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling  again.  "  Cows  and  sheep  and 
horses  are  not  among  them." 

"  Nor  horses  either  ?     How  do  you  go  when  you  travel  ?  '* 

"  In  a  canoe,  I  suppose." 

"  With  savages  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Powle. 

"  Not  necessarily.     Many  of  them  are  Christians." 

"  The  natives  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  what  you  are  going  for.  Those  that  are 
Christians  already  might  teach  those  that  are  not.  But  Eleanor, 
who  will  marry  you  ?  " 

A  bright  rose-colour  came  upon  the  girl's  cheeks.  "  Mamma, 
there  are  clergymen  enough  there." 

"  Clergymen  1  of  the  Church  P  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma ;  no.     That  is  not  essential  P  " 

"Well,  that  is  as  you  look  at  things.  I  know  you  and  my 
sister  Caxton  have  wandered  away — but  for  me,  I  should  feel 
lost  out  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  very  essential  to  me.  Are 
there  no  Church  people  in  the  islands  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not,  mamma." 

"And  what  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  do  there,  Eleanor P  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  yet,  mamma ;  but  I  understand  everybody 
finds  more  than  enough." 

"  What,  pray  P  " 

"  The  general  great  business,  you  know,  is  to  carry  light  to 
those  that  sit  in  darkness." 

"  Yes,  but  you  do  not  expect  to  preach,  do  you  ?  " 

Eleanor  smiled,  she  could  not  help  it,  at  the  bewildered  air 
with  which  this  question  was  put.  "  I  don't  know,  mamma. 
Do  not  you  think  I  could  preach  to  a  class  of  children  ?  " 

"  But  Eleanor  !  such  horrid  work.     Such  work  for  you  !  " 

"  Why,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  With  your  advantages  and  talents  and  education. 
Mr. — no  matter  who,  but  who  used  to  be  a  good  judge,  said 
that  your  talents  would  give  anybody  else's  talents  enough  to 
do  ; — and  that  you  should  throw  them  away  upon  a  class  of 
half-naked  children  at  the  antipodes  !  " 

"  There  will  be  somebody  else  to  take  the  benefit  of  them 
first,"  Mrs.  Caxton  said  very  composedly.  "  I  rather  think  Mr 
EHys  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  wasted  * 
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"'  Mamma,  I  think  you  do  not  understand  this  matter," 
Eleanor  said  gently.  "  Whoever  made  that  speech  flattered 
me ;  but  I  w  isli  my  talents  were  ten  times  so  much  as  they  are, 
that  I  might  give  them  to  this  work." 

"  To  this  gentleman,  you  mean  !  "  Mrs.  Powle  said  tartly. 

A  light  came  into  Eleanor's  eyes ;  she  was  silent  a  minute, 
and  then,  with  the  colour  rising  all  over  her  face,  she  said,  *'  He 
is  abundandy  worthy  of  all  and  much  more  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  1  do  not  understand  this  matter,  as  you  said,"  Mrs. 
Powle  answered  in  some  discomfiture.  "  Tell  me  of  something 
I  do  understand.  What  society  will  you  have  where  you  are 
going,  Eleanor?  " 

'  "  I  shall  be  too  busy  to  have  much  time  for  society,  mamma," 
Eleanor  answered  good-humouredly. 

"No  such  thing — you  will  want  it  all  the  more.  Sister 
Caxton,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  People  do  not  go  out  there  without  consenting  to  forego 
many  things,"  Mrs.  Caxton  answered  ;  "but  there  is  One  who  has 
promised  to  be  with  His  servants  when  they  are  about  His  work ; 
and  1  never  heard  that  any  one  who  had  that  society,  pined 
greatly  for  want  of  other." 

Mrs.  Powle  opened  her  eyes  at  Mrs.  Gaston's  quiet  face  ;  she 
sat  this  speech  down  in  her  mind  as  uncontaminated  fanaticism. 
She  turned  to  Eleanor. 

"  Do  the  people  there  wear  clothes  ?  " 

"  The  Christians  clothe  themselves,  mamma  ;  the  heathen 
portion  of  the  people  hardly  do,  I  believe.  The  climate  requires 
nothing.  They  have  a  fashion  cf  dress  of  their  own,  but  it  is 
not  much." 

"  And  can  you  help  seeing  these  heathen  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Well,  you  are  changed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle,  "  I  would 
never  have  thought  you  would  have  consented  to  such  degrada- 
tion." 

"  I  go  that  I  may  help  mend  it,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  you  must  stoop  yourself  first." 

"  Think  how  Jesus  stooped — to  what  degradation — for  us  all." 

Mrs.  Powle  paused,  at  the  view  of  Eleanor's  glistening  eyes. 
It  was  not  easy  to  answer,  moreover. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said.  "  You  and  I  take  different 
views  on  the  subject.  Do  let  us  talk  of  something  else  ;  I  am 
always  getting  on  something  where  we  cannot  agree.  Tell  me 
about  the  place,  Eleanor." 

"  What,  mamma?     I  have  not  been  there." 

"  No,  but  of  course  you  know.  What  do  you  live  in  P  houses 
or  tents  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  which  you  would  call  them ;  they  are  no* 
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Btone  or  wood.     There  is  a  skeleton  frame  of  posts  to  uphold 
the  buildinj? ;  but  the  walls  are  made  of  different  thicknesses  of 
reeds,  laid  different  ways,  and  laced  together  with  sinnet." 
"  What's  simiet  ?  " 

"A  strong  braid  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  cocoanut— of  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut.     It  is  made  of  more  and  less  size  and 
strength,   and  is  used  instead  of  iron  to  fasten  a  great  many 
sorts  of  things ;  carpentry  and  boat-building  among  them." 
"  Goodness  !  what  a  place  !     Well,  go  on  with  your  house." 
"  That   is   all,"    said  Eleanor  smiling ;    "  except   that  it  is 
thatched  with  palm-leaves,  or  grass,  or  cane-leaves.     Sometimes 
the  walls  are  covered  with  grass ;  and  the  braid  work  done  in 
patterns,  so  as  to  have  a  very  artistic  effect." 
"  And  what  is  inside  ?  " 

"  Not  much  beside  the  people." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what,  for  instance.  There  is  something,  I 
suppose.     The  walls  are  not  bare  P  " 

"  Not  quite.  There  are  apt  to  be  mats,  to  sit  and  lie  on ; 
and  pots  for  cooking,  and  baskets  and  a  chest  perhaps,  and  a 
great  mosquito  curtain." 

'•  Are  you  going  to  live  in  a  house  like  that,  Eleanor?  " 

Mrs.  Powle's  face  expressed  distress.  Eleanor  laughed,  and 
declared  she  did  not  know. 

•'  It  will  have  some  chairs  for  her  to  sit  upon,"  said  Mrs. 
Caxton ;  "  and  I  shall  send  some  china  cups,  that  she  may  not 
nave  to  drink  out  of  a  cocoanut  shell." 

•'  But  I  should  like  that  very  well,"  said  Eleanor;  "  and  I 
certainly  think  a  Fijian  wooden  dish,  spread  with  green  leaves, 
is  as  nice  a  vessel  for  food  as  can  be." 

"  Mrs.  Powle  rose  up,  and  began  to  arrange  her  shawl,  with 
an  air  which  said,  "  I  do  not  understand  it !" 

"  Mamma,  what  are  you  about  P" 

"  Eleanor,  you  make  me  very  uncomfortable." 

''  Do  I P     Why  should  I,  mamma  P" 

"It  is  no  use  talking."  Then  suddenly  facing  round  on 
Eleanor,  she  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  servants  in 
that  dreadful  place  ?" 

"  Mr.  Ehys  says  he  has  a  most  faithful  servant — who  is  much 
-litached  to  him,  and  does  as  well  as  he  can  desire." 

"  One  of  those  native  savages  P" 

"  He  was  ;  he  is  a  Christian  now,  and  a  good  one." 

Mrs.  Powle  looked  as  if  she  did  not  know  how  to  believe  her 
daughter. 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  what  you  are  about,  Eleanor — to  ven- 
ture among  those  creatures  P  and  to  take  all  that  voyage  first, 
alone  P     Are  you  not  afraid  P 

There  was  that  in.  the  very  simpleucss  and  quietness  of  Elea- 
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nor'a  answer  that  put  her  negative  beyond  a  question.  Mrs. 
Powle  sat  down  again  for  very  bewilderment. 

"Why  are  you  not  afraid?"  she  said.  "You  never  were 
afraid  of  little  things,  I  know  ;  but  those  houses — are  there  no 
thieves  among  those  heathen  ?" 

"  A  good  many." 

"  What  is  to  keep  them  out  of  your  house  ?  Anybody  could 
cut  through  a  reed  wall  with  a  knife — and  make  no  noise  about 
it.     Where  is  your  security  P" 

Alas,  in  the  one  face  there  was  such  ignorance,  in  the  other 
such  sorrowful  consciousness  of  that  ignorance,  that  the  two 
faces  at  first  looked  mutely  into  each  other  across  the  gulf  be- 
tween them. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eleanor,  "  why  will  you  not  understand  meP 
Do  you  not  know — the  Eternal  God  is  our  refuge  !" 

The  still,  grand  expression  of  faith  Mrs.  Powle  could  not  re- 
ceive ;  but  the  speaking  of  Eleanor's  eyes  she  did.  She  turned 
from  them. 

"Good  morning,  sister  Caxton,"  she  said.  "I  will  go.  I 
cannot  bear  it  any  longer  to-day." 

"  You  will  come  to-morrow,  sister  Powle  ?" 

"  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  here  to-morrow.  I  will  get  my 
feelings  quieted  by  that  time.     Good-bye,  Eleanor." 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  girl,  trembling,  "  when  will  you  bring 
Julia?" 

"  Now,  Eleanor,  don't  let  us  talk  about  anything  more  that  is 
disagreeable.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  Julia.  You 
have  taken  your  way — and  I  do  not  mean  to  unsettle  you  in 
it;  but  Julia  is  in  another  line,  and  I  cannot  have  you  interfere 
with  her.  I  am  very  sorry  it  is  so,  but  it  is  not  my  doing.  I 
cannot  help  it.     1  do  not  want  to  give  you  pain." 

Mrs.  Powle  departed.  Eleanor  came  back  from  attending  her 
to  the  door,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  her  cheeks 
grew  white  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  shall  never  see  her  again!" 

"My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton,  pityingly,  "I  hardly  know  how 
to  beheve  it  possible." 

"I  knew  it  all  along,"  said  Eleanor.  She  sat  down  and 
covered  her  face.     Mrs.  Caxton  sighed. 

"  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  old  time,"  she  said.  "  He 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  So 
surely  as  we  walk  like  Christ,  so  surely  the  world  will  call  US 
odd,  and  strange,  and  fanatical,  and  treat  us  accordingly." 

Eleanor's  head  was  bent  low. 

"  And  Jesus  is  our  only  refuge,  and  our  sufficient  consolation." 

"  Oh  yes  !— but— " 

"  And  He  can  make  our  silent  witness-bearing  bring  fruits  for 
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His  glory,  and  for  our  dear  ones'  good,  as  much  as  years  of  talk- 
ing to  them,  Eleanor." 

"You  are  good  comfort.  Aunt  Caxton,"  said  the  girl,  putting 
her  arms  around  her  and  straining  her  close,  "  but — this  is  some- 
thing I  cannot  help  just  now." 

It  was  a  natural  sorrow  not  to  be  struggled  with  successfully; 
and  Eleanor  took  it  to  her  own  room.  So  did  Mrs.  Caxton  take 
it  to  hers.  But  the  struggle  was  ended  then  and  there.  No 
trace  of  it  remained  the  next  day.  Eleanor  met  her  mother 
most  cheerfully,  and  contrived  admirably  to  keep  her  from  the 
gulf  of  discussion  into  which  she  had  been  continually  plunging 
at  her  first  visit.  With  so  much  of  grace  and  skill,  and  of  that 
poise  of  her  own  mind  which  left  her  free  to  extend  help  to 
another's  vacillations  and  uncertainties,  Eleanor  guided  the  con- 
versation and  bore  herself  generally  that  day,  that  Mrs.  Powle'g 
sighing  commentary  as  she  went  away  was,  "  Ah,  Eleanor !  you 
might  have  been  a  duchess  !" 

But  the  paleness  of  sorrow  came  over  her  duchess's  face 
again  so  soon  as  she  was  gone.  Mrs.  Caxton  saw  that  if  the 
struggle  was  ended,  the  pain  was  not,  and  her  heart  bled  for 
Eleanor.  These  were  days  not  to  be  prolonged.  It  was 
good  for  everybody  that  Tuesday,  the  day  of  sailing,  was  bo 
near. 

They  were  heavy,  the  hours  that  intervened.  In  spite  of 
keeping  herself  close  and  making  no  needless  advertisement  of 
her  proceedings,  Eleanor  could  not  escape  many  an  encounter 
with  old  friends  or  acquaintances.  They  heard  of  her  from  her 
mother,  learned  her  address,  and  then  curiosity  was  enough, 
without  aflfection,  to  bring  several,  and  affection  mingled  with 
curiosity  to  bring  a  few.  Among  others,  the  two  Miss 
Broaduses,  Eleanor's  friends  and  associates  at  Wiglands  ever 
since  she  had  been  a  child,  could  not  keep  away  from  her  and 
could  not  be  denied  when  they  came,  though  they  took  precious 
time,  and  though  they  tried  Eleanor  sorely.  They  wanted  to 
know  everything ;  if  their  wishes  had  suiEced,  they  would  have 
learned  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Ehys's  courtship.  Failing 
that,  their  inquiries  went  to  everything  else,  past  and  future,  to 
which  Eleanor's  own  knowledge  could  be  supposed  to  extend. 
What  she  had  been  doing  through  the  year  which  was  gone,  and 
what  she  expected  the  coming  year  would  find  her  to  do ;  when 
she  would  get  to  her  place  of  destination,  and  what  sort  of  a 
life  she  would  have  of  it  when  once  there.  Houses,  and  horses, 
and  cows  and  sheep,  were  as  interesting  to  these  good  ladies  as 
they  were  to  Mrs.  Powle,  and  feeling  less  concern  in  the  matter, 
they  were  free  to  take  more  amusement,  and  so  no  side  feeling 
or  hidden  feeling  disturbed  their  satisfaction  in  the  flow  of 
information  they  were  receiving.    For  Eleanor  gratified  them 
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patiently,  in  all  wliich  did  not  touch  immediately  herself,  but 
when  they  were  gone  she  sighed.  Even  Mrs.  Powle  was  less 
trying,  for  her  annoyances  were  at  least  of  a  more  dignified 
kind.     Eleanor  could  meet  them  better. 

"And  this  is  the  end  of  you  !  "  she  exclaimed  the  evening 
before  Eleanor  was  to  sail.  "  This  is  the  end  of  your  life  and 
expectations.  To  look  at  you  and  think  of  it !  "  Despondency 
could  no  further  go. 

"  Not  the  end  of  either,  mamma,  I  hope,"  Eleanor  responded 
cheerfully. 

"  The  expectation  of  the  righteous  shall  be  for  ever,  you 
forget,"  said  Mrs.  Caston  smihng.  "  There  is  no  fall  nor 
failure  to  that." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle  impatiently  ;  "  but  just 
look  at  that  girl  and  see  what  she  is.  She  might  be  presented 
at  Court  now,  and  reigning  like  a  princess  in  her  own  house ; 
yes,  she  might ;  and  to-morrow  she  is  going  off  as  if  she  were  a 
convict,  to  Botany  Bay." 

*'  No,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor  smiling.  "  I  never  can  make 
you  comprehend  Australian  geography." 

"  Well  it's  New  South  Wales,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Powle. 

Eleanor  assented. 

"  Very  well.  The  girl  that  brings  you  your  luncheon  when 
you  get  there,  may  be  the  very  one  that  stole  my  spoons  three 
years  ago.  It's  all  the  same  thing.  And  you,  Eleanor,  who 
are  so  handsome,  and  have  the  manners  of  a  queen — Sister 
Caxton,  you  have  no  notion  what  admiration  this  girl  excited, 
and  what  admiration  she  could  command." 

Mrs.  Caxton  looked  from  the  calm  face  of  the  girl,  certainly 
handsome  enough,  to  the  vexed  countenance  of  the  mother, 
whose  fair  curls  failed  to  look  complacent  for  once. 

"  I  suppose  Eleanor  thinks  of  another  day,"  she  said,  "  when 
the  Lord  will  come  to  be  admired  in  his  saints  and  to  be  glorified 
in  all  them  that  believe.  That  will  be  admiration  worth  having 
— if  Eleanor  thinks  so,  I  confess  I  think  so  too." 

"  Dear  sister  Caxton,"  said  Mrs.  Powle  restraining  herself, 
"  what  has  the  one  thing  to  do  with  the  other?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Caxton.     "  To  seek  both  is  impossible." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  wicked  to  receive  admiration?  I  did 
not  think  you  went  so  far." 

"No,"  said  Mrs,  Caxton,  with  her  genial  smile.  "We  were 
talking  of  seeking  it." 

Mrs.  Powle  was  silent,  and  went  away  in  a  very  ill  humour. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN   PAETINGS, 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  riE:ht 

Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  Tuesday  came,  and  was  fair ;  and  under  a  bright  aky 
the  steamer  ran  down  to  Gravesend  with  Eleanor  and  her  friends 
on  board.  Not  Julia  ;  Eleanor  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  that ; 
but  Mrs.  Caxton  was  beside  her,  and  on  the  other  side  of  her 
was  Mrs.  Powle.  It  was  a  terribly  disagreeable  journey  to  the 
latter  ;  every  feeling  in  her  somewhat  passionless  nature  was  iu 
a  state  of  fretful  rebellion.  The  other  stronger  and  deeper 
characters  were  ready  for  the  time  and  met  it  bravely.  Met  it 
cheerfully  too.  The  crisping  breeze  that  curled  the  waters  of  the 
river,  the  blue  eky  and  fair  sunlight,  the  bright  and  beautiful  of 
the  scene  around  them,  those  two  saw  and  tasted  ;  with  hopeful 
though  very  grave  hearts.  The  other  poor  lady  saw  nothing 
but  a  dirty  steamboat  and  a  very  unpropitious  company.  Among 
these,  however,  were  Eleanor's  fellow-voyagers,  Mr.  Amos  and 
his  wife  ;  and  she  was  introduced  to  them  now  for  the  first  time. 
Various  circumstances  had  prevented  their  meeting  in  London. 
"A  very  common-looking  man,"  whispered  Mrs.  Powle  to 
Eleanor. 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma, — but  very  good,"  Eleanor  returned. 
"You  are  mad  on  goodness!"  said  Mrs.  Powle.     "Don't 
you  see  anything  else  in  a  man  or  the  want  of  anything  else  P 
I  do — a  thousand  things  ;  and  if  a  man  is  ever  so  good,  I  want 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  too." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Eleanor  smiling.  "  But  much  more,  mamma, 
if  a  man  is  ever  so  much  a  gentleman,  I  want  him  to  be  good. 
Isn't  that  the  more  important  of  the  two  P  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Mrs.  Powle.  "  I  don't  think  it  is ;  not  for 
society." 

Eleanor  thought  of  Paul's  words—"  Henceforth  know  I  no 
man  after  the  flesh."— What  was  the  use  of  talking  P  she  and 
her  mother  must  have  the  same  vision  before  they  could  see  the 
same  things.  And  she  presently  forgot  Mr.  Amos  and  all  about 
him ;  for  in  the  distance  she  discerned  signs  that  the  steamer 
was  approaching  Gravesend ;  and  knew  that  the  time  of  parting 
drew  near. 

It  came  and  was  gone,  and  Eleanor  was  alone  on  the  deck  of 
the  "  Diana  ;  "  and  in  that  last  moment  of  trial  Mrs.  Powle  had 
been  the  most  overcome  of  the  three.    Eleanor's  sweet  Cace  bore 
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itself  strongly  as  well ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  was  strong  both  by 
life-habit  and  nature ;  and  the  view  of  each  of  them  waa  far 
above  that  little  ship-deck.  Mrs.  Powle  saw  nothing  else.  Her 
distress  was  very  deep. 

"  I  wish  I  had  taken  Julia  to  her  !  "  was  the  outburst  of  her 
penitent  relentings  ;  and  Mrs.  Caxton  was  only  thankful,  since 
they  had  come  too  late,  that  they  were  uttered  too  late  for  Eleanor 
to  hear.  She  went  home  like  a  person  whose  earthly  treasure  is 
all  lodged  away  from  her ;  not  lost  at  all,  indeed,  but  yet  only 
to  be  enjoyed  and  watched  over  from  a  distance.  Even  then  she 
reckoned  herself  rich  beyond  what  she  had  been  before  Eleanor 
ever  came  to  her. 

For  Eleanor,  left  on  the  ship's  deck,  at  first  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  she  had  any  earthly  treasure  at  all.  One  part  of  it 
quitted,  perhaps  for  ever,  with  the  home  and  country  of  her 
childhood;  the  other,  so  far,  so  vague,  so  uncertainly  grasped 
in  this  moment  of  distraction,  that  she  felt  utterly  broken- 
hearted and  alone.  She  had  not  counted  lapon  this  ;  she  had  not 
expected  her  self-command  would  so  completely  fail  her ;  but  it 
was  so ;  and  although  without  one  shadow  of  a  wish  to  turn 
back  or  in  any  wise  alter  her  course,  the  first  beginning  of  her 
journey  was  made  amidst  mental  storms.  Julia  was  the  parti- 
cular bitter  thought  over  which  her  tears  poured ;  but  they 
flooded  every  image  that  rose  of  home  things,  and  childish  things 
and  things  at  Plassy.     Mr.  Amos  came  to  her  help. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  Eleanor  said,  as  well  as  she  could  speak, — 
"it  is  nothing  but  the  natural  feeling  which  will  have  its  way. 
Thank  you — don't  be  concerned.  I  don't  want  anything — if  I 
only  could  have  seen  my  sister!  " 

"  Mrs.  Amos  is  about  as  bad,"  said  her  comforter,  with  a  sigh. 
"Ah,  well!  feeling  must  have  its  way,  and  better  it  should. 
You  will  both  be  better  by-and-by,  I  hope." 

They  were  worse  before  they  were  better.  For  in  a  few 
hours  sickness  took  its  place  among  present  grievances  ;  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  it  acted  as  a  relief,  by  effecting  a  diversion 
from  mental  to  bodily  concerns.  It  seemed  to  Eleanor  that  she 
felt  them  both  together ;  nevertheless,  when  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  the  sea-sickness  left  her  and  she  was  able  to  get  up  again, 
it  was  with  the  sweet,  fresh  quietness  of  convalescence  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.  She  was  herself  again.  Things  took  their 
place.  England  was  behind  indeed — but  Fiji  was  forward — 
and  Heaven  was  over  all. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  up  she  went  upou  deck. 
Strength  came  immediately  with  the  fresh  breeze.  It  was  a 
cool,  cloudy  day  •,  the  ship  speeding  along  under  a  good  spread 
of  canvas  ;  the  sea  in  a  beautiful  state  of  life,  but  not  boisterous. 
Nobody  was  on  deck  but  some  of  the  sailors.     Eleanor  took  a 
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seat  by  the  guards,  and  began  to  drink  in  refreshment.  It 
stole  in  fast,  on  mind  as  well  as  body,  she  hardly  knew  how ; 
only  both  were  braced  up  together.  She  felt  now  a  curious 
gladness  that  the  parting  was  over,  the  journey  begun,  and 
England  fairly  out  of  sight.  The  going  away  had  been  like 
death  ;  a  new  life  was  rising  upon  her  now ;  and  Eleanor  turned 
herself  towards  it  with  the  same  sweet  readiness  as  the  good 
ship  whose  head  is  laid  upon  a  new  course. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  soul  may  be  aptly 
called  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  when,  answering  to  His  culture, 
it  brings  forth  flowers  and  fruits  for  His  pleasure.  In  such  a 
state,  the  paradise  which  Adam  lost  is  half  re-entered  again ; 
the  moral  victory  is  won  over  "  the  works  of  the  devil,"  which 
Christ  came  to  destroy.  The  body  is  dead,  no  doubt,  because 
of  sin  ;  but  the  spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness.  The  air 
of  that  garden  is  peace  ;  no  hurricanes  blow  there  ;  the  sunshine 
dwells  therein ;  the  odours  of  sweet  things  come  forth,  and 
make  known  all  abroad  whose  garden  it  is. 

Eleanor  had  sat  awhile  very  stUl,  very  busy  looking  over  into 
the  sea,  when  she  heard  a  step  near  her  on  the  deck.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  whom  she  recognized  as  the  master 
of  the  vessel.  A  rather  hard-featured  man,  tall  and  strong  set, 
with  a  pair  of  small  eyes  that  did  not  give  forth  their  expression 
readily.     What  there  was  struck  her  as  not  pleasant. 

"  So  you've  got  up  !  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  was  less  harsh 
than  his  looks.     "  Do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

"  Much  better,  thank  you." 

"Hearty,  ehP" 

"Pretty  well,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling,  "since  I  have  got  this 
salt  air  into  my  lungs." 

"  Ah  !  you'll  have  enough  of  that.  'Tother  lady  is  down  yet, 
eh  ?     She  has  not  got  up." 

"No." 

"  Are  you  all  going  to  the  same  place  ?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

"  Missionaries,  eh?  " "  Yes." 

"  Think  you'll  get  those  dark  fellows  to  listen  to  youP  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Eleanor  brightly. 

"  It's  all  make-believe.  They  only  want  to  get  your  axes  and 
hatchets,  and  such  things." 

"  Well,  we  want  their  yams  and  potatoes,  and  fish  and  labour," 
said  Eleanor  ;  "  so  it  is  a  fair  bargain,  and  no  make-believe  on 
either  side." 

"  Why  don't  you  stay  in  the  colonies  ?  there  is  work  enough 
to  be  done ;  people  enough  that  need  it ;  and  a  fine  country. 
Everything  in  the  world  that  you  need,  and  not  so  far  from 
home  either." 
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Eleanor  made  no  answer. 

"  "Why  don't  you  stay  in  the  colonies  ?  " 

"  One  can  only  be  in  one  place,"  said  Eleanor  lightly. 

"  And  that  must  aln-ays  be  the  place  where  somebody  else 
is,"  said  the  captain  maliciously.  "  That's  the  way  people 
will  congregate  together,  instead  of  scattering  where  they  are 
wanted." 

"  Do  you  know  the  colonies  well  ?  "  said  Eleanor  coolly,  in 
answer  to  this  rude  speech. 

"  I  ought.  I  have  spent  about  a  third  of  my  life  in  them.  I 
have  a  brother  at  ]Melbourne  too,  as  rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
almost  as  Job  was.  That's  the  place!  That's  a  country  !  But 
you  are  going  to  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Friends  there  ?  " 

"  I  have  one  friend  there  who  expects  me." 

'•■  Who's  he  P     Maybe  I  know  him." 

"  Egbert  Esthwaite  is  his  name." 

"  Don't  know  him,  though.  And  so  you  have  left  England 
to  find  yourself  a  new  home  in.  the  wilderness  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Pretty  tough  change  you'll  find  it.  Don't  you  find  it 
already  P  " 

"No.  Don't  you  know,"  said  Eleanor,  giving  him  a  good 
look,  "  when  one's  real  home  is  in  heaven,  it  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  ?  " 

The  captain  would  have  answered  the  words  fast  enough ;  but 
in  the  strong  sweet  eye  that  had  looked  into  his  so  full,  there 
was  something  that  silenced  him.  He  turned  off  abruptly,  with 
the  internal  conviction — "  Thai  girl  thinks  what  she  says, 
anyhow !  " 

Eleanor's  eyes  left  contemplating  the  waters,  and  were  busy 
for  some  time  with  the  book  which  had  lain  in  her  lap  until  her 
colloquy  with  the  captain.  Somebody  came  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"  Mr.  Amos.     I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Eleanor. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  sister,"  he  replied,  "  and  glad  to  see 
you  able  to  be  here.     You  look  well  again." 

"Oh,  lam." 

"  Mrs.  Amos  cannot  raise  her  head.  What  are  you  doing  ? — 
if  I  may  ask  so  blunt  a  question  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance." 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  on  deck.  I  was  studying 
the  sea,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  something  drove  me  to 
study  the  Bible." 

"  Ah,  we  are  driven  to  that  on  every  hand,"  he  answered. 
"Now  go  on,  and  tell  me  the  point  of  your  studies,  will  you  P  " 

There  was  something  in  the  utmost  genial  and  kind  in  his 
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look  and  way ;  he  was  not  a  person  from  whom  one  would  keep 
back  anything  he  wanted  to  know,  as  also  evidently  he  was  not 
one  to  ask  anything  he  should  not.  The  request  did  not  even 
startle  Eleanor.  She  looked  thoughtfully  over  the  heaving  sea, 
while  she  answered, — 

"  I  had  been  taking  a  great  new  view  of  the  glory  of  creation- 
over  the  ship's  side  here.  Then  I  had  the  sorrow  to  find  —  or 
fear — that  we  have  an  unbeliever  in  our  captain.  From  that,  I 
suppose,  I  took  hold  of  Paul's  reasoning — how  without  excuse 
people  are  in  unbelief;  how  the  invisible  things  of  God  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
And  those  glorious  last  words  were  what  my  heart  fixed  upon." 
"  *  His  eternal  po\i  er  and  Godhead,'  " 

Eleanor  looked  round  without  speaking ;  a  look  full  of  the 
human  echo  to  those  words  ;  the  joy  of  weakness,  the  strength 
of  ignorance,  the  triumph  of  humility. 

"  What  a  grand  characterizing  Paul  gives  in  those  other 
words,"  said  Mr.  Amos, — '  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God.'  Unto  Him  be  honour  and  glory  for 
ever ! " 

"  And  then  those  other  words,"  said  Eleanor,  low, — "  '  the 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.'  " 

"  That  is  a  good  text  for  us  to  keep,"  said  Mr.  Amos.  "  But 
really,  with  that  refuge,  I  don't  see  what  we  should  be  afraid 
of." 

"Not  even  of  want  of  success,"  said  Eleanor. 
"No.  If  faith  didn't  fail.  Paul  could  give  thanks  that  he 
was  made  always  to  triumph  in  Christ ;  and  by  the  power  that 
wrought  with  him,  so  may  we."  He  spoke  very  gravely,  as  if 
looking  into  himself,  and  pondering  his  own  responsibilities  and 
priviliges  and  shortcomings.     Eleanor  kept  silence. 

"How  do  you  like  this  way  of  life?"  Mr.  Amos  said, 
presently. 

"  The  sea  is  beautiful.     I  have  hardly  tried  the  ship." 
" Haven't  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Amos,  smiling.     "That  speaks  a 
candid,  good  traveller.     Another  would  have  made  the  first  few 
days  a  type  of  the  whole." 
And  he  also  took  to  his  book,  and  the  silence  lasted  this  time. 
Mrs.  Amos  continued  prostrated  by  sea-sickness ;  unable  to 
raise  her  head  from  her  pillow.     Eleanor  could  do  little  for  her. 
The  evil  M^as  remediless,  and  admitted  of  very  small  ameliora- 
tion.    But  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  ship's  progress 
excellent,  and  Eleanor  spent  great  part  of  her  time  on  deck.  All 
day,  except  when  she  was  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Amos,  she  was 
there.      The  sailors  watched  the  figure  in  the  dark  neat  sea- 
dress  and  cloak  and  the  little  close  straw  bonnet  with  chocolate 
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ribands,  and  every  now  and  then  made  pretences  to  get  near  and 
see  how  the  face  looked  that  was  hidden  under  it.  The  report 
of  the  first  venturers  was  so  favourable  that  Eleanor  had  an 
unconscious  sort  of  levee  the  next  day  or  two  ;  and  then,  the 
fresh  sweet  face  that  was  so  like  a  flower  was  found  to  have 
more  attractions  when  known  than  it  had  before  when  unknown. 
There  was  not  a  hand  on  board  but  seized  or  made  opportunities 
every  day,  and  as  often  as  he  could,  to  get  near  her  ;  if  a  chance 
offered,  and  he  could  edge  in  a  word,  and  have  a  smile  and  word 
in  answer,  that  man  went  away  esteemed  both  by  himself  and 
his  comrades  a  lucky  fellow.  Eleanor  awoke  presently  to  the 
sense  of  her  opportunities,  though  too  genuinely  humble  to 
guess  at  the  cause  of  them,  and  she  began  to  make  every  one 
tell  for  her  work.  Every  sailor  on  board  soon  knew  what 
Eleanor  valued  more  than  all  other  things  ;  every  one  knew, 
"sure  as  guns,"  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  that  if  she  had  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  him,  she  would  one  way  or  another  con- 
trive, before  it  was  ended,  to  make  him  think  of  his  duty,  and  to 
remember  to  whom  it  was  owed  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  for  any  such  reason  was  willing  to 
lose  or  to  shun  one  of  those  chances.  "  If  all  were  like  she  !  " 
was  the  comment  of  one  Jack  tar,  and  the  rest  were  precisely 
of  his  opinion.  The  captain  himself  was  no  exception.  He  could 
not  help  frequently  coming  to  Eleanor's  side  to  break  off  her 
studies  or  her  musings  with  some  information  or  some  suggestion 
of  his  own,  and  have  a  bit  of  a  talk.  His  manners  mended. 
He  grew  thoroughly  civil  to  her. 

Meanwhile  the  vessel  was  speeding  southwards.  Fast,  fast, 
every  day  they  lowered  their  latitude.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  sun  ;  the  stars  that  had  been  Eleanor's  familiars  ever  since 
she  had  eyes  to  see  them,  sank  one  by  one  below  the  northern 
horizon  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  new,  strange,  brilliant  constel- 
lations of  the  southern  sky  began  to  tell  her  in  curious  language 
of  her  approach  to  her  new  home.  They  had  a  most  magical 
charm  for  Eleanor.  She  studied  and  watched  them  unweariedly ; 
they  had  for  her  that  curious  interest  which  we  give  to  any 
things  that  are  to  be  our  life-companions.  Here  Mr.  Amos 
could  render  her  some  help  ;  but  with  or  without  help,  Eleanor 
nightly  studied  the  southern  stars,  watched  and  pondered  them 
till  she  knew  them  well ;  and  then  she  watched  them  because 
she  knew  them,  as  well  as  because  she  was  to  know  them  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  By  day  she  studied  other  things  ;  and  the  days 
were  not  weary.  The  ocean  was  a  storehouse  of  pleasure  for 
her ;  and  Captain  Fox  declared  his  ship  had  never  carried  such 
a  clever  passenger ;  "  a  girl  who  had  plenty  of  stuff,  and  knew 
what  to  do  with  herself."  Certainly  the  last  piece  of  praise  was 
true ;  for  Eleanor  had  no  weary  moments.     She  had  interests 
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on  board,  as  vrell  as  outside  tlie  ship.  She  picked  up  tlie  sailors' 
legends  and  superstitions  ;  ay,  and  many  a  little  bit  of  life 
history  came  in  too,  by  favour  of  the  sympathy  and  friendliness 
they  saw  in  those  fine  brown  eyes.  Never  a  voyage  went  better; 
and  the  sailors,  if  not  the  captain,  were  very  much  of  the  mind 
that  they  had  a  good  angel  on  board. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  this  ?"  sa.id  Mr.  Amos,  coming  up  ' 
one  day  :  it  was  the  seventh  day  of  a  calm  in  the  tropics. 

"  I  would  like  a  wind  better,"  Eleanor  said,  smiling. 

"  Can  you  possess  your  soul  in  patience  P  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  but  gently  and  with  a  slight  intonation  that 
spoke  of  several  latent  things. 

"  We  are  well  on  our  way  now,  if  a  wind  would  come !  " 

"  It  will  come." 

"  I  have  never  asked,"  continued  Mr.  Amos.  "  How  do  you 
expect  to  find  life  in  the  islands  P  " 

"In  what  respect?  In  general,  I  should  say,  as  unlike  this 
as  possible." 

"  Of  course.  I  understand  there  is  no  stagnation  there. 
But  as  to  hardships — as  to  the  people  ?  " 

"  The  people  are  part  Christianized  and  part  unchristianized ; 
that  gives  every  variety  of  experience  among  them,  I  suppose. 
The  unchristianized  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  very  nearly ; 
the  good,  very  good.     As  to  hardships,  I  have  no  expectation." 

"  You  have  no  data  to  form  one  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that ;  but  things  are  so  difi"erent  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  there  is  so  gi:':it  a  change  going  on  con* 
tinually  in  the  character  of  the  people." 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  leaving  behind  you  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  and  delights  of  taste  in  the  old  world  ?  " 

"  Will  you  look  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Amos  ? — down 
below  there — do  you  see  anything  P  " 

"  Dolphin,"  said  Mr.  Amos. 

"What  do  you  think  of  themp " 

"  Beautiful !  "  said  Mr.  Amos,  "  Beautiful,  undoubtedly  !  as 
brilliant  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  jeweller's  shop, 
polished  silver.  How  clear  the  water  is !  I  can  see  them 
perfectly — far  below." 

"  Isn't  the  sea  better  than  a  jeweller's  shop  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  laughing ; 
"  but  it  certainly  is ;  though  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  the 
comparison  has  been  made." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  Tsnby  ?  " 

"I  never  did." 

"Nor  I ;  but  I  have  heard  the  sea-caves  in  its  neighbourhood 
described  as  more  splendid  in  their  natural  treasures  of  vegetable 
and  animal  growth, than  the  richest  jeweller's  shop  could  be." 
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"  Splendid  1 "  said  Mr.  Amos. 

"  Yes — for  brilliance  and  variety  of  colour." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?     These  are  things  that  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  will  be  likely  to  know  them.  The  lagoons  around  the 
Polynesian  islands — the  still  waters  within  the  barrier-reefs,  you 
understand — are  lined  with  most  gorgeous  and  wonderful  dis- 
plays of  this  kind.  One  seems  to  be  sailing  over  a  mine  of 
gems — only  not  in  the  rough,  but  already  cut  and  set  as  no 
workman  of  earth  could  do  them." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  "  I  fancy  you  have  had  advantages  oi 
hearing  about  those  islands,  that  I  have  not  enjoyed." 

Eleanor  was  checked,  and  coloured  a  little ;  then  rallied 
herself. 

"  Look  now  over  yonder,  Mr.  Amos — at  those  clouds." 

"  I  have  looked  at  them  every  evening,"  he  said. 

Their  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  western  heavens,  where 
the  setting  sun  was  gathering  his  mantle  of  purple  and  gold 
around  him  before  saying  good-night  to  the  world.  Every 
glory  of  light  and  colouring  was  there,  among  the  thick  folds  of 
his  vaporous  drapery  ;  and  changing  and  blending  and  shifting 
softly  from  one  hue  of  richness  to  another. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  now,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  with  a 
smile  of  some  humour,  "  that  no  upholsterer's  hangings  can 
rival  that.  I  give  up — as  the  schoolboys  say.  Yet  we  do  lose 
some  things.     What  do  you  say  to  a  land  without  churches?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Chapels  are  rising  everywhere 
— in  every  village,  on  some  islands — and  very  neat  ones." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  with  his  former  look  of  quiet 
humour,  "  you  would  not  be  of  the  mind  of  a  lady  I  heard  re- 
joicing once  over  the  celebration  of  the  church  service  at  Oxford. 
She  remarked  that  it  was  a  subject  of  joyful  thought  and  remem- 
brance, to  know  that  praise  so  near  perfection  was  oflfered 
somewhere  on  the  earth.  There  was  the  music,  you  know,  and 
the  beautiful  building  in  which  we  heard  it,  and  all  the  acces- 
sories.    You  will  have  nothing  like  that  in  Fiji." 

"  She  must  have  forgotten  those  words,"  said  Eleanor — 
"  '  Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me,  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest  ?  ...  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that 
is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word.* 
You  will  find  that  in  Fiji." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  "I  see.  My  friend  will  have  a  safe 
wife  in  you.  Do  you  know,  when  I  first  saw  you  I  stood  in 
doubt.  I  thought  you  looked  Uke — well,  never  mind  !  It's  all 
right." 

"  Eight !  "  said  Captain  Fox,  coming  up  behind  them  ;  "  I  am 
glad  somebody  thinks  so.  "  Eight ! — lying  broiling  here  all 
day,  and  sleeping  all  night,  as  if  we  were  in  port  and  had 
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nothing  to  do— when  vre're  a  lonfj  way  from  that.  Drove  you 
down  to-day,  did'ntit?"  said  he,  turnin<j  to  Eleanor. 

"  It  was  so  hot ;  I  could  not  get  a  bit  of  permanent  shade 
anywhere.     I  went  below  for  a  little  while." 

"  And  yet  it's  all  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  voyage." 

Mr.  Amos  smiled,  and  Eleanor  blushed.  The  truth,  was,  she 
never  let  herself  think  of  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  thought 
would  come — the  image  standing  there  would  start  up — but  she 
always  put  it  aside  and  kept  to  the  present ;  and  that  was  one 
reason,  certainly,  why  Eleanor's  mind  was  so  quiet  and  free,  and 
why  the  enjoyable  and  useful  things  of  the  hour  were  not  let 
slip  and  wasted.  So  her  spirits  maintained  their  healthy  tone  ; 
no  doubt  spurred  to  livelier  action  bj^  the  abiding  consciousness 
of  that  spot  of  brightness  in  the  future,  towards  which  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  look  in  bewildering  imaginations. 

jMeanwhile  the  calm  came  to  an  end,  as  all  things  will ;  the 
beneficent  trade-wind  took  charge  of  the  vessel  again,  and  they 
sped  on,  south,  south,  till  the  sky  over  Eleanor's  head  was  a 
newone  from  that  all  her  life  had  known,  and  the  bright  stars 
at  night  looked  at  her  as  strangers.  For  study  them  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  but  feel  theirs  were  new  faces.  The 
captain  one  day  showed  her  St.  Helena  in  the  distance  ;  then 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  n eared,  and  rounded,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  the  travellers  ploughed  their  way  eastward.  Tlie 
island  of  St.  Paul  was  passed,  and  still  the  ship  sailed  on,  and 
on,  to  the  east. 

Eleanor  had  observed  for  a  day  or  tn-o  that  there  was  an 
unusual  degree  of  activity  among  the  sailors.  They  seemed  to 
be  getting  things  into  new  trim,  clearing  up  and  cleaning  ;  and 
the  chain  cable  one  day  made  its  appearance  on  deck,  where 
room  had  been  made  for  it.  Eleanor  looked  on  at  the  pro- 
ceedings, with  a  half-guess  at  their  meaning  that  made  her 
heart  beat. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  Captain  Fox. 

"  Vv'hat's  all  this  rigging  up  ?  Why  we  expect,  to  see  land 
soon.     You  like  the  sea  so  well,  you'll  be  sorry." 

"How  soon?" 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  in  a  day  or  two.  You  will  stop  in 
Sydney  till  you  get  a  chance  to  go  on  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wish  I  could  take  you  the  whole  way,  I  declare,  but  I 
would  not  take  an  angel  into  those  awful  islands.  Why,  if  you 
get  shipwrecked  there,  they  will  kill  and  eat  you." 

"  There  would  be  little  danger  of  that  now,  Captain  Fox ; 
none  at  all  iu  most  of  the  isl'-aids.  Instead  of  killing  and  eating, 
they  relieve  and  comfort  their  shipwrecked  countrymen," 
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"  Do  you  believe  tliat  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"  I  know  it.     I  know  instances." 

"  Whereabouts  are  you  going  among  them?  "  said  he,  looking 
at  her.  "  If  I  get  driven  out  of  my  reckoning  ever,  and  find 
myself  in  those  latitudes,  I'd  like  to  know  which  way  to  steer, 
'V\Tiere's  your  place  ?  " 

He  was  not  uncivil,  but  he  liked  to  see,  when  he  could 
manage  to  bring  it,  that  beautiful  tinge  of  rose  in  Eleanor's 
cheeks  which  answered  such  an  appeal  as  this. 
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And  the  magic  charm  of  foreigrn  lands, 
With  shadows  of  palms,  and  shining  sands. 
Where  the  tumbling  surf 
O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 
Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  "  Lascar." 

It  was  but  the  nest  day,  and  Eleanor  was  sitting  as  usual  on 
deck  looking  over  the  waters,  in  a  lovely  bright  morning,  when 
a  sound  was  heard  which  almost  stopped  her  heart's  beating  for 
a  moment.  It  was  the  cry,  rung  out  from  the  masthead, 
"  Land,  ho  !  " 

"  Where  is  it?"  she  said  to  the  captain,  who  was  behind  her. 
"  I  do  not  see  it  anywhere." 

"  You  will  see  it  in  a  little  while.  Wait  a  bit.  If  you  could 
go  aloft  I  could  show  it  you  now." 

"  What  land?  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Australia — the  finest  land  the  sun  shines  upon  !" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean,  besides  England." 

"  No,  I  don't,  begging  your  pardon.  England  is  very,  well  for 
those  who  can  take  the  ripe  side  of  the  cherry ;  poorer  folks 
had  better  come  here,  if  they  want  any  chance  at  all." 

The  lucky  sailor  was  coming  down  from  the  masthead,  and 
the  captain  went  off  to  join  those  who  were  giving  him  sundry 
rewarding  tokens  of  their  joy  for  his  news.  Eleanor  looked 
over  the  waste  of  waters  eastward,  feeling  as  if  her  breath  had 
been  taken  away. 

So  much  of  her  journey  done  !  The  rest  seemed,  and  was, 
but  little.  Australia  was  almost — Jiome.  And  what  sort  of  a 
home  ?  And  could  Mr.  Ehys  possiblj'  be  at  Sydney  to  meet 
her  ?  Eleanor  knew  he  could  not,  yet  the  physiral  possibility 
would  assert  itself  in  spite  of  all  the  well-allowed  moral  impossi- 
bility. But  at  any  rate,  at  Sydney  she  would  find  letters  ;  at 
Sydney  she  would  find,  perhaps  very  soo-n,  the  means  of  making 
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tke  remainder  of  her  voyage ;  at  Sydney  she  could  no  longer 
prevent  herself  from  thinJcing.  Eleanor  L<id  staved  off  thought 
all  the  wr.j  by  wisely  saying  and  insistinr,^  to  herself,  "  Time 
enough  \^hen  I  get  to  Sydney."  Yes,  she  was  neariug  home 
novr.  So  deep,  so  engrossing,  were  her  meditations  and  sensa- 
tions, that  Mr.  Amos,  who  had  come  up  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  voyage,  spoke  to  her  once 
and  again  without  being  heard.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  but 
the  little  straw  bonnet  was  as  motionless  as  if  its  wearer  had 
been  in  a  dream.     He  smiled  and  went  away. 

Then  appeared  on  the  distant  horizon  somewhat  like  a  low 
blue  cloud,  which  gathered  distinctness  and  strength  of  outline 
by  degrees.  It  was  the  land,  beyond  doubt,  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  itself,  as  the  captain  informed  Eleanor ;  and  going  on, 
and  passing  through  Bass's  Strait,  the  vessel  soon  directed  her 
course  northward.     Little  remained  then  before  reaching  port. 

It  was  under  a  fair  and  beautiful  sunlight  morning  that  they 
were  at  last  approaching  Sydney.  Mr.  Amos  was  on  deck  as 
well  as  Eleanor,  the  captain  standing  with  them,  for  a  pilot  had 
come  on  board,  the  captain  had  given  up  his  charge,  and  was  in 
command  no  longer.  Before  the  watchers  there  stretched  a  low 
unpromising  shore  of  sandstone  cliffs  and  sand. 

"  It  is  good  to  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Amos  ;  "  but  in  this  first 
view  it  don't  show  for  much." 

"  Don't  show  for  anything,"  said  Captain  Eox.  "  Wait  till 
we  get  inside  the  Heads.  It  don't  show  for  anything,  but  it's 
the  most  glorious  land  the  sun  shines  on  !  " 

"  In  what  particular  respects  ?  "  said  Mr.  Amos. 

"  In  every  respect  of  making  a  living  and  enjoying  it,"  said 
the  captain.     "  That  makes  a  good  land,  don't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Ames  allowed  that  it  did. 

"  It's  the  most  beautiful  country,  if  you  come  to  that,"  Cap- 
tain Eox  went  on  ; — "  that's  what  Miss  Powle  thinks  of.  I  wish 
this  was  Melbourne  we  were  coming  to,  instead  of  Sydney.  I'd 
like  to  have  her  look  at  it." 

"  Better  than  this  ?  "  said  Mr.  Amos,  for  Eleanor  was  silent. 

"  A  better  colony,  for  beauty  and  riches,"  said  the  captain. 
"  It's  the  most  glorious  country,  sir,  you  ever  saw  !  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  it  are  as  handsome  as  a  duke's  park;  and  good 
for  something,  which  a  duke's  park  ain't.  There's  a  great  track 
of  country  up  round  Mount  Macedon — thirty  or  forty  miles  back 
into  the  land — its  softly  rolling  ground  without  a  stone  on  it,  as 
nice  as  ever  you  saw  ;  and  spotted  with  the  trees  they  call  she- 
oaks — beautiful  trees  ;  and  they  don't  grow  in  a  wood,  but  just 
stand  round  in  clumps  and  ones  or  twos  here  and  there,  like  a 
picture  ;  and  then  through  the  openings  in  the  ground  you  can 
see  miles  off  more  of  just  the  same,  till  it  gets  blue  in  the 
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distance  ;  and  mountains  beyond  all.  And  when  you  put  here 
and  there  a  flock  of  thousands  of  sheep  spotting  the  country 
with  their  white  backs — I  ain't  poetical,  sir,  but  I  tell  you ! 
when  I  saw  that  country  first,  I  thought  maybe  I  was  ;  but  it's 
likely  I  was  mistaken,"  said  the  captain  laughing,  "  for  the  fit 
has  never  come  back  since.  Miss  Powle  thinks  there's  as  much 
poetry  in  the  water  as  on  the  land." 

Stiil  Eleanor  did  not  move  to  answer  ;  and  Mr.  Amos,  perhaps 
for  her  sake,  went  on. 

"  What  is  it  that  country  is  so  good  for — gold  or  sheep?  " 

"  Sheep,  sir,  sheep !  the  gold  grows  in  another  part.  There's 
enough  of  that  too ;  but  I'd  as  lieve  make  my  money  some  other 
way.  Victoria  is  the  country  for  wool-growing,  sir.  I've  a 
brother  there — Stephen  Pox — he  went  with  little  more  than 
nothing  ;  and  now  he  has  a  flock  of  sheep — well,  I'm  afraid  to 
say  how  man3' ;  but  I  know  he  needs  and  .uses  a  tract  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  them." 

"  That  is  being  a  pretty  large  landowner,  as  well  as  sheep- 
owner,"  Mr.  Amos  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  he  don't  own  it.  That  wouldn't  do,  you  know.  The 
interest  of  the  money  would  buy  all  the  wool  on  his  sheep's 
backs." 

"  How  then  ?  " 

"  He  has  the  use  of  it, — that's  all.  Don't  you  know  how  they 
work  it  P  He  pays  a  licence  fee  to  Government  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  land  for  a  year — wherever  he  pitches  upon  a  place; 
then  he  stocks  it,  and  goes  on  occupying  by  an  annual  licence 
fee,  until  he  has  got  too  many  neighbours  and  the  land  is  getting 
all  taken  up  in  his  neighbourhood.  Then  some  one  comes  along 
who  has  money,  and  don't  want  the  plague  of  a  new  settlement ; 
and  he  sells  off  his  stock  and  claim  to  him,  packs  up  his  traps, 
pokes  off  through  the  bush  with  his  compass  till  he  has  found^a 
new  location  somewhere ;  then  he  comes  back,  pays  a  new 
licence  fee,  and  stocks  the  new  place  with  flocks  and  shepherds, 
and  begins  again.  And  I  never  saw  in  my  life  anything  so  fine 
as  one  of  those  Victoria  sheep  or  cattle  farms." 

"  "Why  don't  you  go  into  it  ?  " 

"  Well — it's  best  to  divide  the  business  just  now.  I  can  be 
of  use  to  Stephen,  and  he  can  be  of  use  to  me.  And  I'm  a  little 
of  this  lady's  opinion." 

"  How  is  it  in  this  colony  we  are  coming  to  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  are  very  prosperous ;  it's  a  good  place  to  get 
rich.  They  have  contrived  to  get  along  with  their  gold  mines 
without  ruining  every  other  interest,  as  the  other  colonies  have 
done  for  a  time.  But  I  think  Victoria  is  the  queen  of  them  all ; 
Victoria  sends  home  more  wool  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and 
she  has  gold,  and  she  has  other  mines  different.     She  has  copper 
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equal  to  Burra-Burra — and  she  lias  coal  within  a  few  miles  of 
Melbourne,  and  other  things ;  but  the  coal  is  a  great  matter  here, 
3^ou  see." 

The  ship  all  the  while  was  rapidly  approaching  the  Heads, 
which  mark  and  make  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  Port 
Jackson.  They  assumed  more  dignity  of  elevation  and  feature 
as  they  were  nearer  seen ;  the  rocks  rising  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high,  with  the  sea  foaming  at  their  foot.  Passing 
swiftly  onward,  the  vessel  by-and-by  doubled  Bradley's  Head, 
and  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  that  forms  the  harbour  was 
suddenly  revealed  to  the  stranger's  gaze.  Full  of  islands,  full 
of  sailing  craft,  bordered  with  varying  shores  of  "  promontory, 
creek,  and  bay,"  pleasantly  wooded,  and  spotted  along  its  woody 
shores  with  spots  of  white  that  marked  where  people  had  pretty 
country  homes,  the  quiet  water  glittering  in  the  light ;  the  view 
to  the  sea-tossed  travellers  was  notliiug  short  of  enchanting. 
Mrs.  Amos  had  come  on  deck,  though  scarce  able  to  stand ;  a 
quiet,  gentle,  sweet-looking  person  ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
now.  Her  husband's  arm  was  round  her,  supporting  her 
strength  that  she  might  keep  up  ;  his  face  was  moved  and  grave. 
Eleanor  was  afraid  to  show  anybody  her  face  ;  yet  it  was  out- 
wardly in  good  order  enough ;  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would 
never  get  back  to  its  accustomed  beat.  She  sat  still,  breath- 
lessly drinking  in  the  scene,  rejoicing  and  trembling  at  once. 
She  heard  Mrs.  Amos's  softly  whispered,  "Praise  the  Lord  ! 
and  her  husband's  firm  "  Amen  !  "  It  had  like  to  have  overset ': 
her.  She  pressed  her  hands  tight  together  to  keep  her  heart  still. 

"  They  know  we  are  coming,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Eleanor  quickly. 

Mr.  Amos  pressed  his  wife's  arm  ;  the  captain's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Is  there  anybody  there  on  the  look-out  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  there  may  be,"  said  Eleanor,  calmly. 

"  Well,  he  has  got  notice  then,  some  hours  ago,"  said  the 
captain.  "  The  pilot  telegraphed  to  the  South  Head,  and  from 
the  South  Head  the  news  has  gone  all  over  Sydney  and  Para- 
matta.    Pretty  good-looking  city,  is  Sydney. 

It  was  far  more  than  that.  It  had  been  the  point  of  the 
travellers'  attention  for  some  time.  From  the  water  up,  one 
height  above  another,  the  white  buildings  of  the  town  rose 
and  spread  ;  a  white  city  ;  with  forts  and  windmills,  and  fair- 
looking  country  seats  in  its  neighbourhood. 

"  Where  is  Paramatta  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  "  and  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  nice  little  pleasure  place,  up  the  Paramatta  river ; 
fifteen  miles  above  Sydney.  Fine  scenery ;  it's  as  good  as  going 
to  Hichmond,"  added  the  captain. 

"What  is  that  splendid  large  white  building?  "  Mrs.  Amos 
asked,  "  on  the  hill  ?  " 
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"  No  great  things  of  a  liill,"  said  the  capta'm.  "  That's  the 
Government-house.  Nice  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  there 
too." 

How  beautiful  it  is  !  "  said  Mrs.  Amos,  almost  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  almost  like  a  Scottish  lake  !  "  said  her  husband.  "  I 
remember  one  that  this  scene  reminds  me  of  at  this  moment." 

"  A  little  of  this  is  worth  all  Scotland,"  said  the  captain. 
"  There's  pretty  much  everything  here  that  a  man  wants — and  not 
hard  to  come  by  either.  Oh,  you'll  stay  in  Sydney!  why  shouldn't 
you?  There's  people  enough  here  that  want  teaching,  worse 
than  the  savages.     I  declare,  I  think  they  do." 

"  Somebody  else  will  have  to  teach  them,"  said  Jlr.  Amos. 
•'"U'hat  an  array  of  ships  and  sails  of  all  sorts !  This  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  business  of  the  place." 

"  Business,  and  growing  business,"  said  the  captain.  "  Sydney 
is  getting  ahead  as  fast  as  it  can." 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is  !  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  Ay !  "  said  the  captain.  "  Now  you  smell  green  things  again. 
I'll  wager  you  won't  want  to  put  to  sea  any  more,  after  you  once 
get  a  firm  foot  on  land.  Why,  this  is  the  very  place  for  you. 
Enough  to  do,  and  every  luxury  a  man  need  want,  at  hand  when 
your  work  is  done." 

"  TV'hen  is  one's  work  done  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"Z  should  say,  when  one  has  worked  enough  and  got  what 
one  is  after,"  said  the  captain.  "  That's  my  idea.  I  never  was 
for  working  till  I  couldn't  enjoy." 

"  What  are  we  after,  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  looking 
round  at  him. 

"  What  everybody  else  is  !  "  the  captain  answered,  somewhat 
shortly. 

"  Luxury,  namely  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  it  comes  to  that.  Everybody  is  seeking  happiness  in 
his  own  way  ;  and  when  he  has  got  it,  then  it  is  luxury." 

Eleanor  only  looked  at  him  ;  she  did  not  say  anything  further, 
and  turned  again  to  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  they  had  in 
view.     The  captain  bustled  off  and  was  gone  a  few  minutes. 

"I  wish  you'd  sing.  Sister  Powle,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  in  that 
interval. 

"  Do !  "  said  his  wife.     "  Please  do !  " 

Whether  Eleanor  was  precisely  in  a  singing  mood  or  no,  she 
began  as  desired.  Mr.  Amos  joined  her,  in  somewhat  subdued 
tones,  and  Mrs.  Amos  gave  a  still  gentler  seconding ;  while  the 
rich  notes  of  her  own  voice  filled  the  air;  so  mellow  that  their 
full  power  was  scarcely  recognized  ;  so  powerful  that  the  mellow 
sound  seemed  to  fill  the  ship's  ri<:ging.  The  sailors  moved 
softly.  They  were  accustomed  to  that  music.  All  the  way  out, 
on  every  Sunday  service  or  any  other  that  was  held,  Eleanor  had 
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served  for  choir  to  the  whole  company,  joined  by  here  and  there 
a  Toncrh.  voice  that  broke  in  as  it  could,  and  just  backed  by  Mr. 
Amos's  steady  support.  There  was  more  than  one  in  that  ship's 
company  to  whom  memory  would  never  cease  to  bring  a  re- 
minder that  "  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  ; "  for  some  reason  or 
other  that  was  one  of  Eleanor's  favourite  songs.  Now  she  gave 
another — sweet,  clear,  and  wild ; — the  furthest-oiF  sailors  stood 
still  to  hearken.  They  had  heard  it  often  enough  to  know  what 
the  words  were  : — 

Oh,  who's  like  Jesus  ! 

From  sins  and  fear  he  frees  us. 

He  died  for  you, 

He  died  for  me, 

He  died  to  set  poor  sinners  free^ 

Oh,  who's  like  Jesus  ! 

The  chorus  floated  all  over  after  each  verse  of  the  hymn  was 
ended  ;  it  went  clear  to  the  ship's  bows  ;  but  Eleanor  sat  quite 
still  in  her  old  position,  clasping  her  hands  fast  on  the  rail  and 
not  moving  her  head.  During  the  singing  the  captain  came 
back  and  stood  behind  them  listening ;  while  the  people  on  the 
vessels  that  they  passed,  suspended  their  work  and  looked  up  to 
hear.  Just  as  the  singing  was  finished,  a  little  boat  was  seen  swiftly 
coming  alongside ;  and  in  another  minute  they  were  boarded  by 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  its  solitary  passenger.  The  captain 
turned  to  meet  him.  He  was  a  man  rather  under  middle  size, 
black  hair  curling  all  round  his  head,  eyes  quick  and  bright,  and 
whole  appearance  handsome  at  once  and  business-like.  He  came 
forward  briskly,  and  so  he  spoke. 

"  Have  you  got  anybody  here  that  belongs  to  me  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Captain,  is  there  a  Miss  Powle  on  board  of  your  ship  ?  " 

Captain  Fox  silently  stepped  on  one  side  and  made  a  motion 
of  his  hand  towards  Eleanor.  Eleanor  hearing  herself  called, 
slowly  rose  and  faced  the  new-comer.  There  was  a  second's 
pause,  as  the  two  confronted  each  other ;  then  the  gentleman 
bowed  very  low  and  advanced  to  touch  the  lady's  hand,  which 
however  when  he  touched  he  held. 

"  Is  this  Miss  Powle  ?    Miss  JEleanor  Powle  ?  '" 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  honoured  in  having  such  a  cousin  !  I  hope  you  have 
heard  somebody  speak  of  a  Mr.  Esthwaite  in  these  parts  P  " 

"  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Caxton  speak  of  Mr.  Esthwaite — ^very 
often." 

"  All  right !  "  said  the  gentleman,  letting  go  Eleanor's  hand. 
"Identity  proved.  Captain,  I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  this 
lady.  Will  you  see  that  her  luggage,  personal  effects  and  so  on, 
are  brought  on  deck?" — then  turning  to  Eleanor  with  real  de- 
ference and  cordiality  in  his  manner,  he  went  on, — "  Mrs.  Esth- 
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.  ite  is  longinnj  to  see  you.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  a  cousin 
L  rae  from  Enghind,  as  you  can  but  feebly  appreciate;  she 
,.  pes  to  learn  the  new  fashions  from  you,  and  all  that  sort  of 
uiag  ;  and  she  has  been  dressing  your  room  -with  flowers,  I  be- 
liove,  for  these  three  months  past.  If  you  please,  we  will  not 
vait  for  the  ship's  slow  motions,  but  I  will  carry  you  straight  to 
1  in  my  boat ;  and  glad  you  will  be  !     Will  you  signify  your 

-cut  to  this  arrangement  ? — as  I  perceive  the  captain  is  a  ser- 
rant  of  yours,  and  will  do  nothing  without  you  bid  him." 

••  Thank  you,"  said  Eleanor,  "  I  will  go  with  you ;  but  what 
will  be  done  with  all  my  boxes  in  the  hold?  "  This  inquiry  was 
addressed  to  the  captain. 

"  Don't  you  fear  anything,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite,  "  now  you 
have  overcome  so  many  troubles  and  got  to  this  haven  of  rest. 
We  will  take  care  of  your  boxes.  I  suppose  you  have  brought 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  Navigator's  group — or  Eiji,  is  it, 
you  are  going  to  ?  I  would  go  to  any  other  one  rather — but 
never  mind ;  the  boxes  shall  be  stored ;  and  maybe  you'll 
unpack  them  here  after  all.  Captain,  what  about  that 
luggage  ?  " 

Eleanor  went  down  to  give  directions,  and  presently  came 
on  deck  again,  all  ready  to  go  ashore.  There  was  a  little  delay 
on  account  of  the  baggage,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Esthwaite  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  care  of  this  cousin 
of  mine,"  he  said  to  them.  "  I  am  sure  she  is  worth  taking 
care  of.  And  now  I  should  like  to  take  care  of  you  in  turn. 
Will  you  go  to  my  house,  and  make  us  happy  ?  " 

They  explained  that  they  were  going  elsewhere. 

"  Well,  come  and  see  her  then,  for  she  will  be  wanting  to  see 
somebody.  We  will  do  the  best  for  her  we  can  ;  but  still,  you 
know,  absent  friends  have  the  best  claim.  By  the  way !  didn't 
I  hear  some  sweet  Methodist  singing  as  I  came  up?  was  it  in 
this  ship  ?  You  haven't  got  any  Methodists  on  board,  captain, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  I've  been  one  myself  this  voyage  !  "  said  the  captain. 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite.  "  The  Churcli  service  is 
the  only  one  to  be  used  at  sea.  Every  other  sounds — I  don't 
know  how — incompatible.  There  is  something  in  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  rolling  waves,  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the  horizon, 
that  calls  for  the  finest  form  of  words  mortals  could  put 
together ;  and  when  you  have  got  such  a  form,  why  not 
use  it?" 

"  You  did  not  like  the  form  of  the  singing,  then  ? "  said 
Mr.  Amos,  smiling. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite,  drily;  "  it  struck  me  that  if  there 
had  been  a  cathedral  roof  over  it,  one  of  those  voices  would 
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have  lifted  tbe  rafters  and  gone  on  ;  and  that  would  not  have 
been  reverential,  you  know.     Now,  my  young  cousin — " 

"  Mr.  Amos,"  said  Eleanor  aside  to  him,  and  colouring 
deeply,  "  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  at  the  house  where  you 
are  goine;,  or  at  the  post-office,  will  you  send  them  to  me  ?  " 

"I  wiU  certainly  make  it  my  care,  and  bring  them  to  you 
myself." 

"  I'll   send  for   anything  you   want,"   said  Mr.  Esthwaite. 
"  What's  that  ?  letters.     We'll  get  all  there  is  in  Sydney,  and  | 
there  is  a  good  deal,  waiting  for  this  young  lady.     I've  had  one  1 
floor  of  my  warehouse  half  full  for  some  months  back  already.  1 
No  use  of  it  for  myself." 

At  last  they  got  ofi";  and  it  was  not  quickly,  for  Eleanor  had 
to  give  a  good-bye  to  everybody  on  board.  Mr.  Esthwaito 
looked  on  smiling,  until  he  was  permitted  to  hand  her  down 
the  vessel's  side,  and  lodged  her  in  the  wherry. 

"  Now  you  are  out  of  the  ship,"  said  he,  looking  keenly  at 
her.  ■  "  Aren't  you  glad  ?  " 

"  I  have  some  good  friends  in  her,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Friends  !  I  should  think  so.  Those  were  salt  tears  that 
were  shed  for  your  coming  away.  Positivelj',  I  don't  think  a 
man  of  them  could  see  clear  to  take  his  last  look  at  you." 

Neither  were  Eleanor's  feelings  quite  unmixed  at  this  mo- 
ment. She  expected  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  again  ;  with 
the  rest  her  intercourse  was  finished ;  and  it  had  been  of 
that  character  which  leaves  longing  and  tender  memories 
behind.  She  felt  all  that  now.  And  she  felt  much  more. 
With  the  end  of  her  voyage  in  the  "Diana"  came,  at  least  for 
the  present,  an  end  to  her  inward  tranquillity.  Now  there  were 
letters  awaiting  her— letters  for  which  she  had  wished  nervously 
so  long ;  now  she  was  near  Fiji  and  her  new  life  ;  now  she 
dared  to  realize — she  could  not  help  it — what  all  the  voyage  she 
had  refused  to  think  of,  as  still  in  a  hazy  distance  of  the  future. 
Here  it  was,  nigh  at  liand,  looming  up  through  the  haze,  taking 
distinctness  and  proportions  ;  and  Eleanor's  heart  was  in  a  state 
of  agitation  to  which  that  sound  little  member  was  very  little 
accustomed.  However,  the  outward  cflect  of  all  this  was  to  give 
her  manner  even  an  unwonted  degree  of  cool  quietness ;  and 
Mr.  Esthwaite  was  in  a  state  between  daunted  and  admiring. 
Both  of  them  kept  silence  for  a  little  while  after  leaving  the 
ship,  while  the  wherry  piilled  along  in  the  beautiful  bay,  passing 
among  a  crowd  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  moving 
and  still.  The  scene  was  lively,  picturesque,  pleasant,  in  the 
highest  degree. 

"  How  does  my  cousin  like  us  on  a  first  view  ?  " 

"It  is  a  beautiful  scene,"  said  Eleanor.  "What  a  great 
variety  of  vessels  are  here." 
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"  And  isn't  this  just  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Port  Philip,"  said  Eleanor 
milintr.     "  I  understand  there  is  a  second  Bay  of  Naples  there." 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  Bay  of  Naples.  We  have  sunk  all  that. 
Ve  are  in  a  new  world.  Wait  till  you  see  what  I  will  show 
ou  to-morrow.  Now  look  at  that  wooded  point,  with  the 
rhite  houses  spotting  it;  those  are  fine  seats,  beautiful  view  and 
11  that ;  and  at  Sydney  you  can  have  everything  you  want, 
Imost  at  command." 

"  You  know,"  said  Eleanor,  "  that  is  not  absolutely  a  new 
sperience  to  me.     In  England,  we  have  not  far  to  seek." 

"  Oh,  yoic  say  so.  Much  you  know  about  it.  You  have  been 
3  such  a  nest  of  a  place  as  my  cousin  Caxton  spreads  her  wings 
ver.  /never  was  in  a  nest  till  I  made  one  for  myself.  How 
i  my  good  cousin  ?  " 

The  talk  ran  upon  home  things  now  until  they  reached  the 
Dwn  and  landed  at  a  fine  stone  quay.  Then  to  the  Custom 
louse,  where  business  was  easily  despatched ;  then  Mr.  Esth- 
raite  put  Eleanor  into  a  cab  and  they  drove  away  through  the 
treets  for  his  house  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city.  Eleanor's 
yes  were  full  of  business.  How  strange  it  was.  So  far  away 
rom  home,  and  so  long  living  on  the  sea,  now  on  landing  to  be 
Teeted  by  such  a  multitude  of  familiar  sounds  and  sights.  The 
ery  cab  she  was  driving  in,  the  omnibuses  and  carts  they 
lassed,  the  English-cut  faces,  the  same  street  cries,  the  same 
rades  revealing  themselves,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
jondon.  But  now  and  then  there  came  a  difference  of  Aus- 
ralasia.  There  would  be  a  dray  drawn  by  three  of  four  pair  of 
lullocks — London  streets  never  saw  that  turn-out — and  then 
Uleanor  would  start  at  seeing  a  little  group  of  the  natives  of 
he  country,  dressed  in  English  leavings  of  costume.  Those 
oade  her  feel  where  she  was,  otherwise  the  streets  and  houses 
nd  shops  had  very  much  of  a  home  air.  Except  indeed  when 
,  curious  old  edilice  built  of  logs  peeped  in  among  white  stone 
ronts  and  handsome  shop-windows  ;  the  relics,  Mr.  Esthwaite 
old  her,  of  that  not  so  very  far  distant  time  when  the  town 
irst  began  to  grow  up,  and  the  "bush"  covered  almost  all  the 
Tound  now  occupied  by  it.  Eleanor  was  well  pleased  to  be  so 
lusied  in  looking  out  that  she  had  little  leasure  for  talking,  and 
At.  Esthwaite  sat  by  and  smiled  in  satisfaction.  But  this 
ilessed  immunity  could  not  last.  The  cab  stopped  before  a 
LOuse  in  George-street. 

"  Has  she  come  ?  "  exclaimed  a  voice  as  the  door  opened,  and 
.  bead  full  of  curls  put  itself  out  into  the  hall;  "have  you 
trought  her?  Oh,  delightful!  How  glad  I  am."  And  the 
'wner  of  the  curls  came  near  to  be  introduced,  and  to  give 
illcanor  the  most  gleeful  sort  of  a  welcome. 
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"  And  she  was  on  board  that  ship,  the  *  Diana,'  Egbert?  how 
nice  !  Just  as  you  thought ;  and  I  was  so  afraid  it  was  nothing 
but  another  disappointment.  I  was  afraid  to  look  out  when  the 
cab  came.  Now  come  upstairs,  cousin  Eleanor,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  your  room.  You  must  be  tired  to  death,  are  you  not  ?  " 
"Why  should  I?  "  said  Eleanor  as  she  tripped  up  stairs  after 
her  hostess.     "  I  have  done  nothing  for  four  months." 

"Look  here!"  shouted  Mr.  Esthwaite  from  the  hall— 
•'Louisa,  don't  stop  to  talk  over  the  fashions  now  ;  it  is  dinner- 
time.    How  soon  will  you  be  down  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  said  pretty  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  leading  the 
way  into  a  light  pleasant  room  overlooking  the  bay  ;  "  sit  down 
and  rest  yourself.  Would  you  like  anything  before  you  dress  P 
Now  just  think  you  are  at  home,  will  you?  It's  too  delightful 
to  have  you  here !  " 

_  Eleanor  went  to  the  window,  which  overlooked  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  harbour.  Very  oddly,  the  thought  in  her  mind  at 
that  moment  was,  how  soon  an  opportunity  could  be  found  for 
her  to  make  the  rest  of  her  voyage.  Scarce  landed,  she  wanted 
to  see  the  means  of  getting  away  again.  Her  way  she  saw, 
over  the  harbour ;  where  was  her  conveyance  ?  While  she 
stood  looking,  her  new-found  cousin  was  considering  her ;  the 
erect  beautiful  figure,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  dress ;  the  close 
little  bonnet  with  chocolate  ribands,  the  fine  grave  face  under 
it,  lastly  the  little  hand  which  rested  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  , 
for  Eleanor's  sea-glove  was  off.  And  a  certain  awe  grew  up  in  j 
Mrs.  Esthwaite's  mind.  I 

"  Cousin  Eleanor,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  leave  you  to  dress  ? 
Dinner  will  be  ready  presently,  and  Egbert  will  be  impatient, 
I  know,  till  you  come  downstairs  again." 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  be  but  a  few  minutes.  How  beautiful 
this  is !  Oh,  how  beautiful,  to  my  eyes,  that  have  seen  no 
beauty  but  sea  beauty  for  so  long.     And  the  air  is  so  good." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it.     Is  it  prettier  than  England  ?  " 

"  Prettier  than  England  !  "  Eleanor  looked  round  smiling. 
"  Nothing  could  be  that." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  know.  Mr.  Esthwaite  is  always  running 
down  England,  you  see,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  of  it  he 
means.  I  came  away  when  I  was  so  little,  I  don't  remember 
anything,  of  course." 

Here  came  such  a  shout  of  "  Louisa ! — Louisa  !  " — from  below, 
that  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  laughing,  was  obliged  to  obey  it  and  go, 
and  Eleanor  was  left.  There  was  not  much  time  then  for  any- 
thing I  yet  a  minute  Eleanor  was  held  at  the  window  by  the 
bay  with  its  wooded  shores  and  islands  glittering  in  the  evening 
light ;  then  she  turned  from  it  to  pray,  for  her  heart  needed 
strength,  and  a  great  sense  of  loneliness  had  suddenly  come 
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over  her.  Fighting  this  feeling,  and  dressing,  both  eagerly,  in 
a  little  time  she  was  ready  to  descend  and  encounter  Mr. 
Esthwaite  and  dinner. 

An  encounter  it  was  to  Mr.  Esthwaite.  He  had  put  himself 
in  very  careful  order;  though  that,  to  do  him  justice,  was  an 
habitual  weakness  of  his  ;  and  he  met  his  guest  when,  she  ap- 
peared with  a  bow  of  profound  recognition  and  appreciation. 
Yet  Eleanor  was  only  in  the  simplest  of  all  white  dresses  ; 
without  lace  or  embroidery.  No  matter.  The  rich  hair  was  in 
perfect  arrangement ;  the  fine  figure  and  fine  carriage  in  their 
unconscious  ease  were  more  imposing  than  anything  pretentious 
can  ever  be,  even  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Esthwaite.  He  mea- 
sured his  young  guest  correctly  and  at  once.  His  wife  took  the 
measure  of  Eleanor's  gown  meanwhile,  and  privately  studied 
what  it  was  that  made  it  so  graceful ;  a  problem  she  had  not 
solved  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  and  well  served.  Mr.  Esthwaite 
took  delight  evidently  in  playing  his  part  of  host,  and  some  pride 
both  housekeeping  and  patriotic  in  showing  to  Eleanor  all  the 
means  he  had  to  play  it  with.  The  turtle  soup  he  declared  was 
good,  though  she  might  have  seen  better ;  the  fish  from  Botany 
Bay,  the  wild  fowl  from  the  interior,  the  game  of  other  kinds 
from  the  Hunter  river,  he  declared  she  could  not  have  known 
surpassed  anywhere.  Then  the  vegetables  were  excellent ;  the 
potatoes  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  were  just  better  than  all 
others  in  the  world  ;  and  the  dessert  certainly  in  its  abundance 
of  treasures  justified  his  boasting  that  Australia  was  a  grand 
country  for  anybody  that  liked  fruit.  The  growth  of  the  tropics 
and  of  the  cooler  latitudes  of  England  met  together  in  confusion 
of  beauty  and  sweetness  on  Mr.  Esthwaite's  table.  There  were 
oranges  and  pineapples  on  one  hand,  peaches,  plums,  melons, 
from  the  neighbouring  country ;  with  all  sorts  of  English-grown 
fruits  from  Yan  Diemen's  Land  ;  gooseberries,  pears  and  grapes. 
Native  wines  also  he  pressed  on  his  guest,  assuring  her  that  some 
of  them  were  as  good  as  Sauterne,  and  others  very  fair  claret 
and  champagne.  Eleanor  took  the  wines  on  credit ;  for  the 
rest,  her  eyes  enabled  her  to  give  admiration  where  her  taste 
fell  short.  And  admiration  was  expected  of  her.  Mr.  Esthwaite 
was  in  a  great  state  of  satisfaction,  having  very  much  to  do  in 
the  admiring  way  himself. 

"  Did  Louisa  keep  you  upstairs  to  begin  upon  the  fashions?" 
said  he,  as  he  pulled  a  pineapple  to  pieces. 

"  I  see  you  have  very  httle  appreciation  of  that  subject,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"Yes!"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite, — "just  ask  him  whether  he 
thinks  it  important  that  Ids  clothes  should  be  cut  in  the  newest 
pattern,  and  how  many  good  hats  he  has  thrown  away  because 
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he  got  hold  of  something  new  that  he  liked  better.     Just  ask 
him  !     He  never  will  hear  me." 

"I  am  going  to  ask  her  something,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite. 
"  See  here ; — you  are  not  going  to  those  savage  and  inhospitable 
islands,  are  you  ?  " 

Eleanor's  smile  and  answer  were  as  cool  as  if  her  whole  nature 
had  not  been  in  a  stir  of  excitement. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  expect  to  do  there?  "  said  her 
host,  with  a  strong  tone  of  disapprobation.  "  '  Wasting  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air,'  is  nothing  to  it ;  this  is  positive  dese- 
cration !  " 

Eleanor  let  the  opinion  pass,  and  eat  the  pineapple  which  he 
gave  her,  with  an  apparently  unimpaired  relish. 

"  You  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is  !  "  he  insisted. 
"  I  cannot  know,  I  suppose,  without  going." 
"  Suppose  you  stay  here,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite  ;  "  and  we'll 
send  for  anybody  in  the  world  you  please !  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. Seriously,  we  want  good  people  in  this  colony  ;  we 
have  got  a  supply  of  all  other  sorts,  but  those  are  in  a  deficient 
minority." 

"  In  that  case,  I  think  everybody  that  stays  here  is  bound  to 
supply  one." 

"  See  here — who  is  that  gentleman  that  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  expecting  you  ?  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Esthwaite  !  for  shame  !  "  said  his  wife.  "  I  think  you 
are  a  very  presuming  cousin." 

Mr.  Esthwaite  knew  quite  well  that  he  was,  but  he  smiled  to 
himself  with  satisfaction  to  see  the  answer  his  question  had 
called  up  into  Eleanor's  cheeks.  The  rich  dye  of  crimson  was 
pretty  to  behold  ;  her  words  were  delayed  long  enough  to  mark 
either  difficulty  of  speaking  or  displeasure  at  the  necessity  for 
it.  Mr.  Esthwaite  did  not  care  which  it  was.  At  last  Eleanor 
answered,  with  calm  distinctness  though  without  facing  him. 
"Do  you  not  know  the  name  ?  " 

"  I — I  beheve  Mrs.  Caxton  must  have  mentioned  it  in  one  of 
her  letters.     She  ought,  and  I  think  she  did." 

An  impatient  throb  of  displeasure  passed  through  Eleanor's 
veins.     It  did  not  appear.     She  said  composedlv,  "  The  namo 
is  Rhys — it  is  a  Welsh  name — spelled  E,  h,  y,  s." 
"  Hm  !  I  remember.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 
Eleanor  looked  up,  fairly  startled  with  the  audacity  of  her 
host ;  and  only  replied  gravely,  "  I  am  unable  to  say." 

Mr.  Esthwaite  at  least  had  a  sense  of  humour  in  him ;  for 
he  smiled,  and  his  lips  kept  pertinaciously  unsteady  for  some 
time,  even  while  he  went  on  talking. 

"  I  meau — is  he  a  man  calculated  for  savage  or  for  civilized 
life  ?  " 
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"I  hope  80,"  said  Eleanor  wilfully. 

•'  Mr.  Esth\raite  !  you  astonish  me  !  "  said  bis  wife. 

Mr.  Esthwaite  seemed,  bovrever.  bijiblv  amused.  "  Do  you 
know  wliat  savage  life  is .'' "  he  said  to  Eleanor.  "'  It  is  not 
what  you  think.  It  is  not  a  garden  of  roses,  with  a  pineapple 
tucked  away  behind  every  bush.  Now,  if  you  would  come 
here — here  "is  a  grand  opening.  Here  is  every  sort  of  work 
wanting  you — and  Mr.  Ebys — whatever  the  line  of  his  talents 
may  be.  We'll  build  him  a  church,  and  we'll  go  and  hear 
him,  and  we'll  make  much  of  you.  Seriously,  if  my  good 
cousin  bad  known  what  she  was  sending  you  to,  she  would 
have  wished  the  '  Diana  '  should  sink  with  you  on  board,  rather 
than  get  to  the  end  of  her  voyage.  It  is  quite  self-denial  enough 
to  come  here — when  one  does  not  expect  to  gain  anything 
by  it." 

"  Mr.  Esthwaite  !  Egbert !  "  cried  his  wife.  "  Now  you  are 
caught !  Self-denial  to  come  here  !  That  is  what  you  mean 
by  all  your  talk  about  the  colonies  and  England  !  " 

"  Don't  be — silly, — my  dear,"  said  her  husband.  "  These 
people  would  think  it  so.  I  don't ;  but  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  their  prejudices.     Self-denial  is  what  they  are  after." 

"  It  is  not  what  I  am  after,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing.  "I  must 
break  up  your  prejudices." 

"  What  are  you  after,  then.  Seriously,  what  are  you  going 
to  those  barbarous  islands  for — putting  friendship  and  all  such 
regards  out  of  the  question  ?  What  takes  you  there — without 
humbug  ?  You  must  excuse  me — but  you  are  a  very  extraor- 
dinary person  to  look  at — as  a  missionary." 

Eleanor  could  hardly  help  laughing.  She  doubted  whether 
or  no  this  was  a  question  to  be  answered ;  discerning  a  look  of 
seriousness,  as  she  thought,  beneath  the  gleam  in  her  host's 
eyes,  she  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  answering.  She  faced  him, 
and  them,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  love  Jesus.  And  I  love  to  do  His  work,  wherever  He  gives 
it  to  me  ;  or,  as  I  am  a  woman  and  cannot  do  much,  I  am  glad 
to  help  those  who  can." 

Mr.  Esthwaite  was  put  out  a  little.  He  had  words  on  his 
lips  that  he  did  not  speak  ;  and  piled  Eleanor's  plate  with 
various  fruit  dainties,  and  drank  one  or  two  glasses  of  his 
Australian  claret  before  he  said  anything  more  ;  an  interval 
occupied  by  Eleanor  in  cooling  down  after  her  last  speech, 
which  had  flushed  her  cheeks  prodigiously. 

"  That's  a  sort  of  work  to  be  done  anywhere,"  he  said  finally, 
as  if  Eleanor  had  but  just  spoken.  "  t  am  sure  it  can  be  done 
here,  and  much  better  for  you.  Now  see  here— I  like  you. 
Don't  you  suppose,  if  you  were  to  try,  you  could  persuade  this 

2b 
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Mr.  Ebys  to  quit  those  regions  of  darkness  and  come  and  take 
the  same  sort  of  work  at  Sydney  that  he  is  doing  there  P  " 

"  No." 

"  Seems  decided !  "  said  Mr.  Esthwaite  humorously,  look- 
ing towards  his  wife.  "  I  am  afraid  this  gentleman  is  a  positive 
sort  of  character.  Well ! — there  is  uo  use  in  struggling  against 
fate.  My  dear,  take  your  cousin  off  and  give  her  some  coffee. 
I  will  be  there  directly." 

The  ladies  left  him  accordingly  ;  and  in  the  pretty  drawing- 
room  Mrs.  Esthwaite  plied  Eleanor  with  questions  relating  to 
her  voyage,  her  destination,  and,  above  all,  the  England  of  whicli 
she  had  heard  so  much  and  knew  so  little.  Her  curiosity  was 
huge,  and  extended  to  the  smallest  of  imaginable  details ;  and 
one  thing  followed  another  with  very  little  of  congruous  nature 
between  them.  And  Eleanor  answered,  and  related,  and  de- 
scribed, and  the  while  thought,  where  her  letters  were  ?  Never- 
theless she  gave  herself  kindly  to  her  hostess's  gratification,  and 
patiently  put  her  own  by ;  and  the  evening  ended  with  Mrs. 
Esthwaite  being  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  dehght  with  her  new-found 
relation.  Mr.  Esthwaite  had  kept  silence,  and  played  the  part 
of  listener  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  evening,  using  his  eyes 
and  probably  his  judgment,  freely  during  that  time.  As  they 
were  separating,  he  asked  Eleanor  whether  she  could  get  up  at 
six  o'clock  ? 

Eleanor  asked  what  for. 

"  Do,  for  once  ;  and  I  will  take  you  a  drive  in  the  Domain  ?  " 

"  What  domain  ?  yours,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  have  not  got  so  far  as  that.  No ;  its  the 
Government  Domain — everybody  rides  and  drives  there,  and 
almost  everybody  goes  at  six  o'clock.  It's  worth  going ;  bota- 
nical gardens,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Eleanor  swiftly  thought,  that  it  was  scarce  likely  Mr.  Amos 
would  have  her  letters  for  her,  or  at  least  bring  them  so  early  as 
that,  and  she  might  as  well  indulge  her  host's  fancy  if  not  her 
own.  She  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  Mrs.  Esthwaite  went  re- 
joicing with  her  to  her  room. 

"  You'll  like  it,"  she  said.  "  The  botanical  gardens  are  beau- 
tiful, and  I  dare  say  you  will  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
them  than  I  do.  Oh,  it's  delightful  to  have  you  here  !  I  only 
cannot  bear  to  think  you  must  go  away  again." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Eleanor  gratefully.  "My 
dear  Aunt  Caxton  will  be  made  glad  to  know  what  friends  I 
have  found  among  strangers." 

"  Don't  speak  about  it !  "  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  her  eyes  fairly 
glistening  with  earnestness.  "  I  am  sure  if  Egbert  can  do  any- 
thing he  will  be  too  glad.  Now  won't  you  do  just  as  if  you  were 
at  home  P     I  want  you  to  be  completely  at  home  with  us — now 
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and  always.    You  must  feel  very  much  the  want  of  your  old 
home  in  England !  being  so  far  from  it,  too." 

"  Heaven  is  my  home,"  said  Eleanor,  cheerfully ;  "  I  do  not 
feel  the  loss  of  England  so  much  as  you  think.  That  other 
home  always  seems  near." 

"  Does  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite.  "  It  seems  such  an 
immense  way  off  to  me  !  " 

"  I  used  to  think  so ;  but  it  is  near  to  me  now.  So  it  does 
not  so  much  matter  whereabouts  on  the  earth  I  am." 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  feel  so !  "  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite  with  an 
unconscious  sigh. 

"  Do  you  not  feel  so?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  not  good — 
like  you." 

"  it  is  not  goodness — not  my  goodness — that  makes  heaven 
my  home,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling  at  her,  and  taking  her  hands. 

"But  I  am  sure  you  are  good!"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite 
earnestly. 

"  Just  as  you  are, — except  for  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  free 
to  all." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  looking  at  her  as  if  she  were 
something  hardly  of  earth,  like  ordinary  mortals, — "  I  have  not 
given  up  the  world  as  you  have.     I  cannot.     I  like  it  too  well." 

"  I  have  not  given  it  up  either,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling  again  ; 
"  not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  have  not  given  up  anything 
but  sin.  I  enjoy  everything  else  in  the  world  as  much  as  you  do." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  much  be- 
wildered. 

"  Only  this,"  said  Eleanor,  with  very  sweet  gravity  now.  "  I 
do  not  love  anything  that  my  King  hates.  All  that  I  have 
given  up,  and  all  that  leads  to  it ;  but  I  am  all  the  more  free  to 
enjoy  everything  that  is  really  worth  enjoying,  quite  as  well  as 
you  can,  or  anybody  else." 

"  But — you  do  not  go  to  parties  and  dances,  and  you  do  not 
drink  wine,  and  the  theatre,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  love  anything  that  my  King  hates,"  said  Eleanor, 
shaking  her  head  gently. 

"  But  dancing  and  wine,  what  harm  is  in  them  ?  " 

"  Think  what  they  lead  to  !  " 

"  "Well,  wine — excuse  me,  I  know  so  little  about  these  things  ! 
and  I  want  to  know  what  you  think ; — wine,  I  know,  if  people 
will  drink  too  much, — but  what  harm  is  in  dancing  P  " 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  said  Eleanor, — "if  it  were  always 
suited  to  womanly  delicacy,  and  if  it  took  one  into  the  society 
of  those  that  love  Christ — or  helped  one  to  witness  for  Him 
before  those  who  do  not." 

2b2 
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"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  Tvith 
a  sort  of  penitent  lau^h, — "  I  love  dancian;." 

"  Ay,  but  I  love  Christ,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  and  Trhatever  ia 
not  for  His  honour  I  am  glad  to  give  up.  It  is  no  cross  to  me. 
I  used  to  like  some  things  too  ;  but  now  I  love  Him,  and  His 
will  is  my  will." 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  said!  you  are  good,  that  is  the  reason. 
I  can't  help  doing  wrong  things,  even  if  I  want  to  do  it  ever  so 
much,  and  when  I  know  they  are  wrong  ;  and  I  shouldn't  like 
to  give  up  anything." 

"Listen,"  said  Eleanor,  holding  her  hands  fast.  "It  is  not 
that  I  am  good.  It  is  that  I  love  Jesus,  and  He  helps  me.  I 
cannot  do  anything  of  myself — I  cannot  give  up  anything — but 
I  trust  in  my  Lord,  and  He  does  it  for  me.  It  is  He  that  does  aU 
in  me  that  you  would  call  good." 

"  Ah,  but  you  love  Him." 

"  Should  I  not?  "  said  Eleanor,  "  when  He  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me,  that  He  might  bring  me  from  myself  and  sin  to 
know  Him  and  be  happy." 

"  And  you  are  happy,  are  you  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite, 
looking  at  her  as  if  it  were  something  that  she  had  come  to 
believe  against  evidence.  There  was  good  evidence  for  it  now, 
in  Eleanor's  smile,  which  would  bear  studying. 

"  There  is  nothing  but  happiness  where  Christ  is." 

"  But  I  couldn't  understand  it — those  places  where  you  are 
going  are  so  dreadful ; — and  why  you  should  go  there  at  all." 

"  JSTo,  you  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  till  you  try  it.  I 
have  such  joy  in  the  love  of  Christ  sometimes,  that  I  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  in  the  world,  as  to  bring  others  to  know  what 
I  know !  " 

There  was  power  in  the  lighting  face,  which  Mrs.  Esthwaite 
gazed  at  and  wondered. 

"  I  think  I  am  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  which 
my  King  may  give  me,  in  that  service." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  as  if  adding  a  convincing 
corollary  from  her  own  mind, — "  you  have  some  other  reason 
to  wish  to  get  there — to  the  Islands,  I  mean." 

That  brought  a  flood  of  crimson  over  Eleanor's  face  ;  she  let 
go  her  hostess's  hands  and  turned  away. 

"  But  there  was  something  else  I  wanted  to  ask,"  said  Mrs. 
Esthwaite  hastilv.  "  Egbert  said — Are  you  very  tired,  Xny 
dear?"  '  ' 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you." 

"  Egbert  said  there  was  some  most  beautiful  singing  as  he  camo 
up  alongside  the  ship  to-day — was  it  you?" 

"  In  part  it  was  I." 

"  He  said  it  was  hymns.     Won't  you  sing  me  one  ?" 
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Eleanor  liked  it  very  ^vell ;  it  suited  her  better  than  talking. 
They  sat  dcwn  together,  and  Eleanor  sang  : 


There's  balm  in  Gilead, 

To  make  the  wounded  whole. 
There's  power  enough  in  Jesus 

To  save  a  sin-sick  soul. 


And  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  before  the  hymn  had  gone  far, 
her  companion  was  weeping  ;  and  kept  her  face  hidden  m  her 
handkerchief  till  the  last  words  were  sung. 

Come,  then,  to  this  physician ; 

His  help  he'U  freely  pive. 
He  asks  no  hard  condition, 
'Tis  only  looli  and  live. 
For  there's  balm  in  Gilead, 

To  make  the  wounded  whole. 
There's  power  enough  in  Jesus 
To  save  a  sin- sick  soul. 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  sweet  in  all  my  life  !"  said  Mrs. 
Esthwaite  as  she  got  up  and  wiped  her  eyes.  "I  ve  been  keep- 
in^  you  up.  But  do  tell  me,"  said  she  lookmg  at  her  innocently, 
"are  all  Methodists  like  you?"  ,     ,  ,  a  .i- 

"No"  said  Eleanor  laughing;  and  then  she  was  vexed  at 
herself 'that  the  laugh  changed  to  a  sob  and  the  tears  came. 
Was 5/ie  hysterical?  It  was  very  unlike  her,  but  tins  seemed 
something  like  it.  Neither  could  she  immediately  conquer^  the 
strangling    sensation,    between    laughter    and    crying,    wmch 

^^Mv  ^dear ! '  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite.  "You 
are  to3  tired  !-and  it  is  my  fault.     Egbert  will  be  properly 

antrry  with  me."  .        .i      „  ^a? 

But  Eleanor  conquered  the  momentary  oppression,  threw  oil 
her  tears,  and  f^ave  her  hostess  a  peaceful  kiss  for  good  mglit ; 
with  which  the  little  lady  went  off  comforted.  Then  Eleanor 
sat  down  by  her  wmdow,  and  with  tears  wet  on  her  eyelashes 
vet  looked  off  to  the  beautiful  moonlit  harbour  m  the  distance 
—and  thought.  Her  thoughts  were  her  own.  Only  some  ot 
them  had  a  reference  to  certain  words  that  speak  of  "  sowing 
beside  all  waters,"  and  a  tender  earnest  remembrance^  ot  the 
seed  she  had  iust  been  scattering.  "  Beside  all  waters  —yes  ; 
and  as  Eleanor  looked  over  towards  the  fair,  peace-speakmg 
view  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  she  recollected  the 
prayer  that  labourers  might  be  sent  forth  into  the  vineyard. 
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Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whate'er  thou  fearest; 
Round  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

\NTiate'er  thou  bearest. 

"  That  girl  is  the  most  lovely  creature  !  "  said  Mrs.  Estliwaite, 
■when  she  rejoined  her  husband. 

"  What  have  you  been  talking  to  her  about  ?  Now  she  will 
not  be  up  in  time  to  take  a  drive  in  the  Domain." 

"  Yes,  she  will.  She  has  got  plenty  of  spirit.  But,  oh, 
Egbert,  to  think  of  that  girl  going  to  put  herself  in  those  savage 
islands,  where  she  won't  see  anybody !  " 

"  It  is  absurd  !  "  said  her  husband,  but  somewhat  faintly. 

"  I  couldn't  but  think  to-night  as  I  looked  at  her — you  should 
have  seen  her — something  upset  her,  and  set  her  to  crying  ;  then 
she  wouldn't  cry  ;  and  the  little  white  hand  she  brushed  across 
her  eyes,  and  then  rested  on  the  chair-back  to  keep  herself 
steady.  I  looked  at  it,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  her  going 
to  teach  those  barbarians.  And  her  eyes  were  all  such  a 
glitter  with  tears,  and  her  feelings — I've  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
Egbert." 

"  She's  a  magnificent  creature, "  said  Mr,  Esthwaite. 
"  Wouldn't  she  set  Sydney  on  fire,  if  she  was  to  be  here  a  little 
while  !  But  somebody  has  been  beforehand  with  Sydney,  so 
it's  no  use  talking." 

Eleanor  was  ready  in  good  time  for  the  drive,  and  with 
spirits  entirely  refreshed  by  the  night's  sleep,  and  the  morning's 
renewing  power.  Things  looked  like  new  things,  unlike  those 
which  yesterday  saw.  All  feeling  of  strangeness  and  loneliness 
was  gone ;  her  spirits  were  primed  for  enjoyment.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Esthwaite  both  watched  eagerly  to  see  the  efi'ect  of  the 
drive  and  the  scene  upon  her ;  one  was  satisfied,  the  other  was 
not.  The  intent  delight  in  Eleanor's  eyes  escaped  Mrs.  Esth- 
waite ;  she  looked  for  more  expression  in  words ;  her  husband 
was  content  that  Eleanor's  mind  was  full  of  what  he  gave  it  to 
act  upon.  The  Domain  was  an  exquisite  place  for  a  morning 
drive,  and  the  more  stylish  inhabitants  of  Sydney  found  it  so ; 
there  was  a  good  display  of  equipages,  varying  in  show  and 
pretension.  To  Mrs.  Esthwaite's  disappointment  neither  these 
nor  their  owners  drew  Eleanor's  attention  ;  she  did  not  even 
seem  to  see  them ;  while  the  flowers  in  the  woods,  through 
which  part  of  the  drive  was  cut,  the  innumerable,  gorgeous, 
novel,  and  sweet  flowers  of  a  new  land,  were  a  very  great  delight 
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to  her.  All  of  them  were  new,  or  nearly  so  ••  how  Eleanor 
contrasted  them  with  the  wild  things  of  Plassy  which  she  knew 
80  well.  And  instead  of  the  blackbird  and  modest  wren,  there 
were  birds  of  brilliant  hues,  almost  as  gay  as  the  flower?  over 
which  their  bright  wings  went,  and  yet  stranger  than  they. 
It  was  a  sort  of  drive  of  enchantment  to  Eleanor ;  the  air  was 
delightful,  though  warm,  with  no  feeling  of  lassitude  or  oppres- 
sion resulting  from  the  heat. 

There  were  other  pleasures.  From  point  to  point,  as  they 
drove  through  the  "  bush."  views  opened  upon  them  of  the 
harbour  audits  islands,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  Changes 
of  beauty,  for  every  view  was  a  little  unlike  the  others,  and 
revealed  the  loneliness  with  a  difference.  Eleanor  felt  herself 
in  a  new  world.  She  was  quite  ready  for  the  gardens,  when 
they  got  through  the  "  bush." 

The  gardens  were  fine.  Here  she  had  a  feast  which  neither 
of  her  companions  could  enjoy  with  her  in  anything  like  fellow- 
ship. Eleanor  had  not  lived  so  long  with  Mrs.  Caxton,  enter- 
ing into  all  her  pursuits,  without  becoming  somewhat  well 
acquainted  with  plants;  and  now  she  was  almost  equally 
charmed  at  seeing  her  dear  old  home  friends,  and  at  making 
acquaintance  with  the  glorious  beauties  that  outshone  them  but 
could  never  look  so  kindly.  Slowly  Eleanor  went  through  the 
gardens,  followed  by  her  host  and  hostess,  who  took  their 
enjoyment  in  observing  her.  In  the  botanical  gardens  Mr. 
Esthwaite  cacie  up  alongside  again,  to  tell  her  names  and  dis- 
cuss specimens  ;  he  found  Eleanor  knew  more  about  them  than 
he  did. 

"All  this  was  a  wild  'bush'— nothing  but  rocks  and  trees,  a 
few  years  ago,"  he  remarked. 

"  This  ?  this  garden?  " 

"  Yes,  only  so  long  ago  as  1825."  ,,      •  i 

"  Somebody  has  deserved  well  of  the  community,  then,  said 
Eleanor.     "  It  is  a  delicious  place."  . 

"General  Sir  Ealph  Darling  had  that  good  desert.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  be  in  high  place  and  able  to  execute  great  plans  ; 
isn't  it?"  _    ,       .  , 

Eleanor  rose  up  from  a  flower  and  gave  Mr.  Esthwaite  one  ot 
her  thoughtful  glances. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "His  gardeners  did  the  work, 
after  aU." 

"  They  don't  get  the  thanks." 

"That  is  not  what  one  works  for,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling. 
"  So  the  thing  is  done — what  matter  ?  " 

"  If  it  isn't  done,  what  matter  ?  No,  no !  I  want  to  get  the 
good  of  what  I  do, — in  praise  or  in  something  else."  ^^ 

"  What  is  Sir  Ealph  Darling  the  better  of  my  thanks  now  ? 
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"  Well,  he's  dead,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite. 
•'  So  I  was  thinking." 

•'  'Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  mean  that  you  would 
do  nothinir  while  you  are  alive,  for  fear  you  would  not  hear  of 
it  after  you  have  left  the  world  ?  " 
"  Not  exactly." 

"  What  then  ?     I  don't  know  what  you  really  mean." 

"  You  say  this  was  all  a  wilderness  a  few  years  ago  ;  why 
should  you  despair  of  what  you  call  the  '  black  islands  '  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  Mr.  Esthwaite,  "  we  are  there,  are  we  ?  By 
a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,— leaving  the  argument.  That's  like  a 
woman." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"Like  all  the  women  I  ever  saw.  Not  one  of  them  can  stick 
to  the  point." 

"  Then  I  will  return  to  mine,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing  ;  "  or, 
rather,  bring  you  up  to  it.  I  referred— and  meant  to  refer  you 
— to  another  sort  of  gardening,  in  which  the  labourer  receives 
wages  and  gathers  fruit ;  but  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  his  wao-es 
go  with  him— he  does  not  leave  them  behind— and  the  fruit  is 
imto  life  eternal." 

"  That's  fair,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite.  "  See  here— you  don't 
preach,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  to  you,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Mr.  Esthwaite,  I  will 
look  at  no  more  flowers,  I  believe,  this  morning,  since  you  leave 
the  time  of  our  stay  to  me." 

Mr.  Esthwaite  behaved  himself,  and  though  a  speech  was  on 
his  tongue,  he  was' silent,  and  attended  Eleanor  home  in  an  un- 
exceptionable manner.  Mrs.  Esthwaite  was  in  a  dissatisfied 
mood  of  mind. 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  you  find  a  good  chance 
to  go  to  Fiji !  "  she  said. 

"Do  not  wish  that,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "for  in  that  case  I  may 
have  to  take  a  chance  that  is  not  good." 

"  Ah,  but,  you  are  not  the  sort  of  person  to  go  there." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that,"  said  Eleanor, 
smiling. 

"  Well,  it  is  clear  you  are  not.  Just  to  look  at  you  !  I  am 
sure  you  are  exactly  a  person  to  look  always  as  nice  as  you 
do  now." 

"  I  hope  never  to  look  less  nice  than  I  do  now,"  said  Eleanor, 
rather  opening  her  eyes. 

"  What,  in  that  place  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly.     Why  not  ?  " 

"  But  you  will  not  wear  that  hat  there  ?  " 

Eleanor  and  Mr.  Esthwaite  here  both  gave  way  in  a  fit 
of  laujihter. 
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"  Why,  yes,  I  \vill,  if  I  find  it,  as  I  suppose  I  sLall,  the  most 
comfortable  thing." 

"  But  you  cannot  wear  white  dresses  there." 

"  If  I  cannot,  I  will  submit  to  it ;  but,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have 
brought  little  else  but  white  dresses  with  me.  For  such  a  cU- 
mate,  what  else  is  so  good  ?  " 

•'  Not  like  that  you  wore  yesterday  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  very  much  ahke,  I  believe.  "What  was  the 
matter  with  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  was  so—"  Mrs.  Esthwaite  paused.  "  But  how  can 
you  get"^them  washed?  do  you  expect  to  have  servants  there  ?  " 

"  There  are  plenty  of  servants,  I  believe  ;  not  very  well 
trained,  indeed,  or  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many. 
At  any  rate,  they  can  wash,  whatever  else  they  can  do." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  would  know  how  to  wash  your 
dresses." 

"  Then  I  can  teach  them,"  said  Eleanor  merrily. 

"  You  !     To  ■n  ash  a  cambric  dress  !  " 

"  That,  or  any  other." 

"  Eleanor,  do  not  talk  so  !  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  I  was  only  putting 
you  to  rest  on  the  score  of  my  laundry  work." 

"  With  those  hands  !  "  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite  expressively. 

Eleanor  looked  down  at  her  hands  ;  for  a  moment  a  higher 
and  graver  expression  flitted  over  her  face,  then  she  smiled 
again. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  hands  if  they  were  good  for 
nothing." 

"  Capital !  "  said  Mr.  Esthwaite.  "  That's  what  I  like.  That 
is  what  I  call  having  spirit.  I  like  to  see  a  woman  have  some 
character  of  her  own  ;  something  besides  hands,  in  fact." 

"  But,  Eleanor,  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  serio-us.  You 
never  washed ;  how  can  you  know  how  ?  " 

"  That  was  precisely  my  reasoning  ;  so  I  learned." 

"  Learned  to  wash  /     You  ?  " 

"Yes." 

''  You  did  it  with  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  The  dress  yon  were  so  good  as  to  approve,"  said  Eleanor, 
smihng,  "  was  washed  and  done  up  by  myself." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  have  to  do  it  for  yourself  P  "  said  Mrs. 
Esthwaite,  looking  horrified. 

'♦  No,  not  generally  ;  but  to  teach  somebody,  or  upon  occa- 
eion,  you  know.  You  see,"  she  said,  smiling  again  her  full  rich 
smile,  "  I  am  bent  upon  having  my  white  dresses." 

Mrs.  Esthwaite  was  too  full  for  speech,  and  her  husband 
looked  at  his  new  cousin  with  an  eye  of  more  absolute  admira- 
tion than  he  had  yet  bestowed  on  her.      Eleanor's  thoughts 
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were  already  on  something  else ;    springing   forward  to  meet 
Mr.  Amos  and  his  letters. 

Breakfast  was  over,  however,  before  he  arrived.  Much  to 
her  chagrin,  she  was  obliged  to  receive  him  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esthwaite ;  no  private  talk  was  possible.  Mr. 
Esthwaite  engaged  him  immediately  in  an  earnest  but  desultory 
conversation,  about  Sydney,  Eleanor,  and  the  mission,  and  the 
prospect  of  their  getting  to  their  destination  ;  which  Mr.  Esth- 
waite prophesied  would  not  be  within  any  moderate  limits  of 
time.  Mr.  Amos  owned  that  he  had  heard  of  no  opportunity 
near  or  far.  The  talk  lasted  a  good  while,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  taking  leave  that  Eleanor  contrived  to  follow  him  out 
and  gain  a  word  to  herself. 

"There   are  no  letters   for  you,"   said  Mr.  Amos,  speaking 
under  his  breath,  and  turning  a  cheerful  but   concerned  face 
towards  Eleanor.     "  I  have  made  every  inquiry— at  the  post- 
office,    and  of  everybody   likely   to  know   about  such   things. 
I  here  are  none,  and  they  know  of  none." 
Eleanor  said  nothing  ;  her  face  grew  perceptibly  white. 
"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Brother  Ehys,"  said  Mr. 
Amos,  hastily ;  "we  have  plenty  of  news  from  him— all  right 
■—he  IS   quite  well,  and  for  a  year  past  has  been  on  another 
station  ;  diflferent  from  the  one  he  was  on  when  you  last  heard 
from  him.     There  is  nothing   the  matter— only  there   are   no 
letters  for  you  ;  and  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  that." 
He  paused,  but  Eleanor  was  silent,  only  her  colour  returned 
a  little. 

"  We  want  to  get  away  from  here  as  soon  as  possible,  I  sup- 
pose," Mr.  Amos  went  on  to  say,  half  under  breath;  "but  as 
yet  I  see  no  opening.     It  will  come." 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat  mechanically.  "You  will 
let  me  know — " 

"Certainly — as  soon  as  I  know  anything  myself ;  and  I  will 
continue  to  make  inquiry  for  those  letters.  Mr.  Armitage  is 
away  in  the  country— he  might  know  something  about  them, 
but  nobody  else  does ;  and  he  ought  to  have  left  them  with 
somebody  else  if  he  had  them.  But  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong  about  it ;  there  is  only  some  mistake,  or  mischance ;  the 
letters  from  Vuliva,  where  Brother  Ehys  is,  are  quite  recent,  and 
everything  is  going  on  most  prosperously ;  himself  included. 
And  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  same  station.  I  am  very  glad  for 
ourselves  and  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  Eleanor  said  ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  saying 
mucb.  She  listened  quietly,  and  with  her  usual  air,  and  Mr. 
Amos  never  discovered  the  work  his  tidings  wrought ;  he  told 
his  wife,  Sister  Powle  looked  a  little  blank,  he  thought,  at  missing 
her  expected  despatches,  and  no  wonder. 
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Eleanor  slowly  made  her  way  up  to  her  room  and  sat  down, 
oeliug  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  to  her  standing,  had 
;iven  way.  She  was  more  overwhelmed  with  dismay  than  she 
i'ould  have  herself  anticipated  ki  England,  if  she  could  have 
ooked  forward  to  such  a  catastrophe.  Eeason  said  there  was 
lot  sufficient  cause ;  but  poor  Eleanor  was  to  feel  the  truth  of 
kirs.  Gaston's  prediction,  that  she  would  find  out  again  that 
:ertain  feelings  might  be  natural  that  were  not  reasonable. 
S'ay,  reason  said  on  this  occasion  that  the  failure  of  letters 
)roved  too  much  to  justify  the  distress  she  felt ;  it  proved  a 
iombination  of  things,  that  no  carelessness  nor  indifference  nor 
mwillingness  to  write,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ehys,  could  possibly 
lave  produced.  Let  him  feel  how  he  would,  he  would  have 
vritten,  he  must  have  written  to  meet  her  there  ;  all  his  own 
lelicacy  and  his  knowledge  of  hers  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  that 
etters  were  in  existence  somew  here,  though  it  might  be  at  the 
jottom  of  the  ocean.  Eeason  fought  well ;  to  what  use,  when 
lature  trembled,  and  shivered,  and  shrank.  Poor  Eleanor  !  she 
elt  alone  now,  without  a  mother  and withG»ut  shelter;  and  the 
air  bjiores  of  Port  Jackson  looked  very  strange  and  desolate  to 
ler ;  a  very  foreign  land,  far  from  home.  What  if  Mr.  Ehys, 
vith  his  fastidious  notions  of  deUcacy,  did  not  fancy  so  bold  a 
3roceeding  as  her  coming  out  to  him  ?  what  if  he  disapproved  ? 
vVhat  if,  on  further  knowledge  of  the  place  and  the  work,  he 
lad  judged  both  unfit  for  her ;  and  did  not,  for  his  own  sake 
)nly  in  a  selfish  point  of  view,  choose  to  encourage  her  coming  ? 
[n  that  case  her  being  come  would  make  no  difference ;  he  would 
lot  shelter  himself  from  a  judgment  displeasing  to  him,  because 
;he  escape  from  its  decision  was  rendered  easy.  What  if  for 
his  oicn  sake  his  feeling  had  changed,  and  he  wanted  her  no 
onger  ?  Years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  seen  her ;  it  must 
lave  been  a  wayward  fancy  that  could  ever  have  made  him 
;hink  of  her  at  first ;  and  now,  about  his  grave  work  in  a  distant 
and,  and  with  leisure  to  connect  blunders  of  fancy,  perhaps  he 
aad  settled  into  the  opinion  that  it  was  just  as  well  that  his 
joming  away  had  separated  them  ;  and  did  not  feel  able  to  wel- 
ome  her  appearance  in  Austraha,  and  was  too  sincere  to  write 
what  he  did  not  feel,  so  wrote  nothing  ?  Not  very  like  Mr. 
Rhys,  reason  whispered ;  but  reason's  whisper,  though  heard, 
ould  not  quiet  the  sensitive  delicacy  which  trembled  at  doubt. 
So  miserable,  so  chilled,  so  forlorn,  Eleanor  had  never  felt  in 
her  life  ;  not  when  the  "Diana  "  first  carried  her  away  from  the 
shores  of  her  native  land. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  that  question  throbbed  at  her  heart ; 
but  it  a&swered  itself  soon.  Stay  in  Australia  she  could  not  ; 
go  home  to  England  she  could  not ;  no,  not  upon  this  mere 
deficiency  of  testimony.     There  was  only  one  alternative  left ; 
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she  must  go  on  ■whenever  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  sliould  move. 
Nature  might  tremble  and  quiver,  and  all  Eleanor's  nerves  did  ; 
but  there  was  no  other  course  to  pursue.  "  I  can  tell,"  she 
thought,  "  I  shall  know — the  first  word,  the  first  look,  will  tell 
me  the  whole  ;  I  cannot  be  deceived.  I  must  go  on  and  meet 
that  word  and  look,  whatever  it  costs  me — I  must ;  and  then,  if 
it  is — if  it  is  not  satisfying  to  me,  then  Aunt  Caxton  shall  have 
me !  I  can  go  back,  as  well  as  I  have  come.  Shame  and  misery 
would  not  hinder  me — they  would  not  be  so  bad  as  my  staying 
here  then." 

So  the  question  of  action  was  settled ;  but  the  question  of 
feeling  not  so  soon.  Eleanor's  enjoyment  was  gone  of  all  the 
things  she  had  enjoyed  those  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  all 
others  which  her  entertainers  brought  forward  for  her  pleasure. 
Yet  Eleanor  kept  her  own  counsel,  and  as  they  did  not  know 
the  cause  she  had  for  trouble^  so  neither  did  they  discover  any 
tokens  of  it.  She  did  not  withdraw  herself  from  their  kind 
efTorts  to  please  her,  and  they  spared  no  pains.  They  took  her 
in  boat  excursions  round  the  beautiful  harbour.  They  showed 
her  the  pretty  environs  of  the  Paramatta  river.  Nay,  though  it 
was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  leave  his  business,  Mr.  Esthwaite 
went  with  him  and  his  wife  to  the  beautiful  Illawan-a  district, 
put  the  whole  party  on  horses,  and  showed  Eleanor  a  land  of 
tropical  beauty  under  the  clear,  bracing,  delicious  warm  weather 
of  Australia.  Fern  trees  springing  up  to  the  dimensions  of  trees 
indeed,  with  the  very  fern  foliage  she  was  accustomed  to  in  low 
herbaceous  growth  at  home,  only  magnified  superbly.  There 
were  elegant  palms,  too,  with  other  evergreens,  and  magnificent 
creepers ;  and  fioating  out  and  in  among  them,  in  great  num- 
bers, were  gay  red-crested  cockatoos  and  other  tropical  birds. 
The  character  of  the  scenery  was  exquisite.  Eleanor  saw  one  or 
two  of  the  fair  lake-like  lagoons  of  that  district,  eat  of  the  fish 
from  them — for  they  made  a  kind  of  gipsy  expedition,  camping 
out  and  providing  for  themselves  fascinatingly — and  finally 
returned  in  the  steamer  from  Wollongong  to  Sydney.  Her 
friends  would  have  taken  her  to  see  the  gold  diggings  if  it  had 
been  possible.  But  Eleanor  saw  it  all,  all  they  could  show  her, 
with  half  a  heart.  She  had  learned  long  ago  to  conceal  what 
she  felt. 

"  I  think  she  wants  to  get  away,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  one 
night,  half  vexed,  wholly  sorry. 

"  That's  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  !  "  said  her  husband.  "You 
won't  keep  her  in  Sydney.  Do  you  notice  she  has  given  up 
smiling?  " 

"No!"  said  his  wife  indignantly;  "I  notice  no  such  thing. 
She  is  as  ready  to  smile  as  anybody  I  ever  saw." — And  I  wish 
I  had  as  good  reason  !  was  the  mental  conclusion  ;  for  Eleanor 
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md  she  had  had  many  an  evening  talk  by  that  tune,  and  many 
1  hymn  had  been  listened  to. 

"  All  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite,  "  but  she  don't  smile  as 
she  did  at  first.  Don't  you  remember  ? — that  full  smile  she  used 
to  give  once  in  a  while,  with  a  little  world  of  mischief  in  the 
lorners  of  her  mouth  ?     I  would  like  to  see  it  the  next  time  !  " 

"  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Esthwaite,  "  I  think  you  take  quite 
an  impertinent  interest  in  people's  concerns.  She  wouldn't  let 
you  see  it.  besides." 

At  which  Mr.  Esthwaite  laughed. 

So  near  people  came  to  it ;  and  Eleanor  covered  up  her  trouble- 
some thoughts  within  her  own  heart,  and  ^ave  Mr.  Esthwaite 
the  benefit  of  that  impenetrable  coolness  and  sweetness  of  man- 
ner which  a  good  while  ago  had  used  to  bewitch  London  circles. 
In  the  effort  to  hide  her  real  thoughts  and  feelings  she  did  not 
quite  accommodate  it  to  the  different  latitude  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  Mr.  Esthwaite  was  a  good  deal  struck,  and  some- 
what bewildered. 

"  You  have  mistaken  your  calling,"  he  said  one  evening, 
standing  before  Eleaaor  and  considering  her. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  There  !     Yes,  I  do.     I  think  you  were  born  to  govern." 

"  I  am  sadly  out  of  my  line  then,"  said  Eleanor  laughingly. 

"  Yes  ;  you  are.  That  is  what  I  say.  You  ought  to  be  this 
minute  a  duchess — or  a  governor's  lady — or  something  else  in 
the  imperial  line." 

"  You  mistake  my  tastes,  if  you  think  so." 

"  I  do  not  mistake  something  else,"  muttered  Mr.  Esthwaite, 
and  then  Mr.  Amos  entered  the  room. 

"  Here,  Amos,"  said  he,  "  you  have  made  an  error  in  judging 
of  this  lady — she  is  no  more  fit  to  go  a  missionary  than  I  am. 
She — she  goes  about  with  the  air  of  a  princess  !  " 

Mrs.  Esthwaite  exclaimed,  and  Mr.  Amos  took  a  look  at  the 
supposed  princess's  face,  as  if  to  reassure  or  inform  his  judg- 
ment.    Apparently  he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  him. 

"  I  am  come  to  prove  the  question,"  he  said  composedly;  then 
turning  to  Eleanor,  "  I  have  heard  at  last  of  a  schooner  that  is 
goinff  to  Fiji,  or  will  go,  if  we  desire  it." 

This  simple  announcement  shot  through  Eleanor's  head  and 
heart  with  crushing  force.  An  extreme  and  painful  flush  of 
colour  answered  it — nobody  guessed  at  the  pain. 

"What's  that?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Esthwaite,  getting  up  again 
and  standing  before  Mr.  Amos — "  you  have  found  a  vessel,  you 

"  Yes.     A  small  schooner,  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two." 
"  What  schooner  ?    Whom  does  she  belong  to  ?    Lawsons, 
orHildreth?" 
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"  To  nobody,  I  think,  but  her  master.  I  believe  he  sails  th 
vessel  for  his  own  ends  and  profits." 

"  What  schooner  is  it !  what  name  ?  " 

"  The  '  Queen  Esther,'  I  think." 

"You  cannot  go  in  that!"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite  turning  off 
"  The  '  Queen  Esther !  '—I  know  her.  She's  not  fit  for  you 
she's  a  leaky  old  thing,  that  that  man  Hawkins  sails  on  all  sorti 
of  petty  business  ;  she'll  go  to  pieces  some  day.  She  ain't  sea 
worthy,  I  do  believe." 

"  It  is  not  as  good  a  chance  as  might  be,  but  it  is  the  firs: 
that  has  offered,  and  the  first  that  is  likely  to  ofier  for  an  uu 
known  time,"  Mr.  Amos  said,  looking  again  to  Eleanor. 

"  When  does  she  sail  ?  " 

"  In  two  days.  She  is  small,  and  not  in  first-rate  order : 
but  the  voyage  is  not  for  very  long.  I  think  we  had  better  gc 
in  her." 

"  Certainly.     How  long  is  the  voyage,  regularly  ?  " 

"A  fortnight  in  a  good  ship,  and  a  month  in  a  bad  one,"; 
struck  in  Mr.  Esthwaite.  "You'll  never  get  there,  if  you  de- 
pend on  the  '  Queen  Esther'  to  take  you." 

"  We  go  to  Tonga  first,"  said  Mr.  Amos.  "  The  '  Queen 
Esther'  sails  with  stores  for  the  stations  at  Tonga  and  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  will  carry  us  further  only  by  special  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  master  is  willing,  and  I  came  to  know  your  mind 
about  it." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Tell  Mrs.  Amos  I  will  meet  her 
on  board — when  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  be  there.  Will  she  take  the  additional 
lading  of  my  boxes  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  no  difficulty  about  that.    It's  all  right." 

"  How  can  I  do  with  the  things  you  have  stored  for  me?' 
Eleanor  said  to  Mr.  Esthwaite.  "Can  the  schooner  take 
them  too?" 

"  What  things  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me ;  perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you 
said  you  had  half  your  warehouse,  one  loft  of  it,  taken  up  with 
things  for  me  P  " 

"  Those  things  are  gone,  long  ago,"  said  Mr.  Esthwaite  in  a 
dogged  kind  of  mood,  which  did  not  approve  of  the  proposed 
journey  or  conveyance. "  Gone?  " 

"Yes.  According  to  order.  Mrs.  Caxton  wrote,  *  Forward 
as  soon  as  possible  ;'  so  I  did." 

Again  Eleanor's  brow  and  cheeks,  and  her  very  th-roat,  were 
covered  with  a  rush  of  crimson  ;  but  when  Mr.  Amos  took  her 
hand  on  going  away,  its  touch  made  him  ask  involuntarily  if  she 
were  well? 
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"Perfectly  well,"  Eleanor  answered,  with  something  in  her 
manner  that  reminded  Mr.  Amos,  though  he  could  not  tell  why, 
of  the  charge  Mr.  Esthwaite  had  brought.  Another  look  into 
Eleanor's  eyes  quieted  the  thought. 

"  Your  hand  is  very  cold  !  "  he  said. 

"  It's  a  sign  of" — Mr.  Esthwaite  would  have  added  "fe^er," 
but  Eleanor  had  composedly  faced  him  and  he  was  silent ;  only 
busied  himself  in  showing  Mr.  Amos  out,  without  a  word  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Amos  went  home  and  told 
his  wife, 

"  I  think  she  is  all  right,"  he  said  ;  "but  she  does  not  look  to 
me  just  as  she  did  before  we  landed.  I  dare  say  she  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  here." 

*'  I  dare  say  she  feels  badly,"  said  good  Mrs.  Amos. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  not  a  man,  you  would  know,"  Mrs.  Amos  said, 
laughing.     "  She  is  in  a  very  trying  situation." 

"  Is  she  ?  Oh,  those  letters  !  It  is  unfortunate,  to  be  sure. 
But  there  must  be  some  explanation." 

"  The  explanation  will  be  good  when  she  gets  it,"  Mrs.  Amos 
remarked.  "  I  hone  somebody  who  is  expecting  her  is  worthy 
of  her.  Poor  thing !  I  couldn't  have  done  it,  I  believe,  even 
for  you." 
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But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 

I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  morning  came  for  the  "  Queen  Esther  "  to  sail.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amos  were  on  board  first,  and  watched  with  eyes  both 
kind  and  anxious  to  see  Eleanor  when  she  should  come.  The 
little  bonnet  with  chocolate  ribands  did  not  keep  them  waiting, 
and  the  first  smile  and  kiss  to  Mrs.  Amos  made  her  sure  that 
all  was  right.  She  had  been  able  to  see  scarce  anything  of 
Eleanor  during  the  weeks  on  shore  ;  it  was  a  refreshment  to 
have  her  near  again.  But  Eleanor  had  turned  immediately  to 
attend  to  Mr.  Esthwaite. 

"  This  is  the  meanest,  most  abominable  thing  of  a  vessel,"  he 
said,  "that  ever  Christians  travelled  in.  It  is  an  absurd  pro- 
ceeding altogether.  Why,  if  the  boards  don't  part  company 
and  go  to  pieces  before  you  get  to  Tonga  —  which  I  think  they 
will — they  don't  give  room  for  all  three  of  you  to  sit  down  in 
the  cabin  at  once." 
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"  The  deck  is  of  better  capacity,"  Eleanor  told  him  brisklj. 

"  Such  a  deck  !     I  wonder  you,  cousin  Eleanor,  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  endure  it.     There  is  not  a  man  living  who  is  worth  j 
such  a  sacrifice.     Horrid !  "  \ 

"  We  hope  it  won't  hist  a  great  while,"  said  Mr.  Amos. 

"  It  won't.  That's  what  I  say.  You  will  all  be  deposited  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  pay  you  for  not  having  been 
contented  on  shore.  I  would  not  send  a  dog  to  sea  in  such  a 
ship." 

"  Cousin  Esthwaite,  you  had  better  not  stay  in  a  situation  so 
disagreeable  to  you.  You  harass  yourself  for  nothing.  Shake 
hands.     You  see  the  skipper  is  going  to  make  sail  directly." 

Eleanor,  with  a  little  play  in  the  manner  of  this  dismissal,  ; 
was  enough  in  earnest  to  secure  her  point.  Mr.  Esthwaite  felt  j 
in  a  manner  constrained  to  take  his  departure.  He  presumed  j 
however  in  the  circumstances  to  make  interest  for  a  cousinly  | 
kiss  for  good-bye,  which  was  refused  him  with  a  cooler  ' 
demonstration  of  dignity  than  he  had  yet  met  with.  It  nettled 
him. 

"  There  was  the  princess,"  whispered  Mr.  Amos  to  his  wife. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Mrs.  Amos. 

"  Good-bye,"  cried  Mr.  Esthwaite,  disappearing  over  the 
schooner's  side.  "  You  are  not  fit  for  a  missionary.  I  told  you 
so  before." 

Eleanor  turned  to  Mrs.  Amos,  ignoring  entirely  this  little 
transaction,  and  smiled  at  her.  "  I  hope  he  has  not  made  you 
nervous,"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Amos,  "I  am  not  nervous.  If  I  did  not  , 
get  sick  I  should  enjoy  it,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  be  sick  as  soon  \ 
as  we  get  out  of  the  harbour."  • 

"  Let  us  take  the  good  of  it  then,  until  we  are  out  of  the  ! 
harbour,"  said  Eleanor.  "  If  the  real  "Queen  Esther  "  was  at  ■.  \ 
all  like  her  namesake,  Ahasuerus  must  have  had  a  disorderly  \ 
household." 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  little  vessel's  deck,  and 
watched  the  beautiful  shores  from  which  they  were  gliding 
away.  Eleanor  was  glad  to  be  off.  The  stay  at  Sydney  had 
become  oppi'essive  to  her ;  she  wanted  to  be  at  the  end  of  her 
journey  and  know  her  fate ;  and  hope  and  reason  whispered 
that  she  had  reason  to  be  glad.  For  all  that,  the  poor  child 
had  a  great  many  shrinkings  of  heart.  A  vision  of  Mr.  Ehys 
never  came  up  in  one  of  its  aspects, — that  of  stern  and 
fastidious  delicacy, — without  her  heart  seeming  to  die  within 
her.  She  could  not  talk  now.  She  watched  the  sunny  islands 
and  promontories  of  the  bay,  changing  and  passing  as  the 
vessel  slowly  moved  on,  watched  the  white  houses  of  Sydney, 
grateful  for  the  home  she  had  found  there,  longing  exceedingly 
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for  a  home  once  ao;ain  that  should  be  hers  by  right,  hope  and 
tremulousness  holding  her  heart  together.  This  was  a  conflict 
that  prayer  and  faith  did  not  quell ;  she  could  only  come  to  a 
state  of  humble  submissiveness ;  and  she  never  thought  of 
reaching  Yuliva  without  a  painful  thrill  that  almost  took  away 
her  breath.    But  she  was  glad  to  be  on  the  way. 

The  vessel  was  very  small,  not  of  so  much  as  eighty  tons 
burthen ;  its  accommodations  were  of  course  a  good  deal  as  Mr. 
Esthwaite  had  said ;  and  more  than  that,  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  and  of  its  appointments  was  such,  that  Mrs.  Amos  felt 
as  if  she  could  hardly  endure  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  cabin. 
Eleanor  resolved  immediately  that  she  would  not ;  the  deck  was 
a  better  place ;  and  she  prevailed  to  have  a  mattress  brought 
there  for  Mrs.  Amos,  where  the  good  lady,  though  miserably 
ill  as  soon  as  they  were  upon  the  ocean  roll,  yet  could  be  spared 
the  close  air  and  other  horrors  of  the  place  below  deck.  Eleanor 
wrapped  herself  in  her  sea  cloak,  and  lived  as  she  could  on  deck 
with  her  ;  having  a  fine  opportunity  to  read  the  stars  at  night, 
and  using  it.  Tiie  weather  was  very  fine,  the  wind  favouring 
and  steady  ;  and  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  under  such  conditions, 
there  were  some  good  things  to  be  had,  even  on  board  the 
"  Queen  Esther."  There  were  glorious  hymn-singings  in  the 
early  night-time,  and  Eleanor  had  never  sung  with  more  power 
on  the  "  Diana."  There  were  beautiful  Bible  discussions  between 
her  and  Mr.  Amos — Bible  contemplations,  rather — in  which 
they  brought  Scripture  to  Scripture  to  illustrate  their  point; 
until  Mr.  Amos  declared  he  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  way 
of  holding  a  Bible-class  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Amos  listened,  de- 
lighted, though  too  sick  to  put  in  more  than  a  word  now  and 
then.  And  Eleanor's  heart  gave  a  throb  every  time  she  recol- 
lected that  another  day  had  gone — so  many  more  miles  were 
travelled  over — they  were  so  much  nearer  the  journey's  end. 
Her  companions  found  no  fault  in  her.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  princess  now,  but  a  gentle,  thoughtful,  excellent  nurse,  and 
capital  cook.  On  board  the  "  Diana  "  there  had  been  little  need 
of  her  services  for  Mrs.  Amos  ;  little  indeed  that  could  be  done. 
I^'ow,  in  the  fresh  air,  on  the  open  deck  of  the  little  schooner, 
Mrs.  Amos  suffered  less  in  one  way ;  but  all  the  party  were 
sharers  in  the  discomforts  of  close  accommodations  and  utter 
want  of  nicety  in  anything  done  or  furnished  on  board.  The 
condition  of  everything  was  such,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  even  those  who  were  well  to  eat  at  all.  Poor  Mrs.  Amos 
would  have  had  no  chance  except  for  Eleanor's  helpfulness  and 
clever  management.  As  on  board  the  "  Diana,"  there  was  nobody 
in  the  schooner  that  would  refuse  her  anything  ;  and  Mr.  Amos 
smiled  to  himself  to  see  where  she  would  go  and  what  she 
would  do  to  secure  some  little  comfort  for  her  sick  friend,  and 
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how  placidly  she  herself  munched  sea  biscuit  and  bad  bread, 
after  their  little  stock  of  fruit  from  Sydney  had  given  out.  She 
would  bring  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  toast  to  Mrs.  Amos,  and 
herself  take  a  crust  with  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher. 
Eleanor  did  not  care  much  what  she  eat,  those  days.  Her  own 
good  times  were  when  everybody  else  was  asleep  except  the 
man  at  the  wheel ;  and  she  would  kneel  by  the  guards  and 
watch  the  strange  constellations,  and  pray,  and  sometimes  weep 
a  flood  of  tears.  Julia,  her  mother,  and  Alfred,  Mrs.  Caxton, 
her  own  intense  loneliness  and  shrinking  delicacy  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  position,  then  memories  and  reflections,  were  all 
well  watered  in  tears  at  some  of  those  watching  hours,  when 
nobody  saw. 

The  "  Queen  Esther  "  made  the  Friendly  Islands  in  something 
less  than  a  month,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Esthwaite's  unfavourable 

f)redictions.  At  Tonga  she  was  detained  a  week  and  more,  un- 
ading  and  taking  in  stores.  The  party  improved  the  time  in  a 
survey  of  the  island  and  mission  premises,  and  in  pleasant  inter- 
course with  their  friends  stationed  there.  Or  what  would  have 
been  pleasant  intercourse ;  it  was  impossible  for  Eleanor  to 
enjoy  it.  So  near  her  destination  now,  she  was  impatient  to  be  I 
ofi';  and  drew  short  breaths  until  the  days  of  delay  were  ended, 
and  the  little  schooner  once  more  made  sail  and  turned  her  head 
towards  Vuliva.     She  had  seen  Tonga  with  but  half  an  eye. 

Two  or  three  days  would  finish  their  journey  now.  The  wea- 
ther and  wind  continued  fair ;  they  dipped  Tonga  in  the  salt 
wave,  and  stood  on  and  on  towards  the  unseen  haven  of  their 
hopes  and  duties.  A  new  change  came  over  Eleanor.  It  could 
not  be  reason,  for  reason  had  striven  in  vain.  Perhaps  it  was 
nature,  which  turning  a  corner  took  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 
But  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Tonga,  she  was  unable  to  en- 
tertain such  troublesome  apprehensions  of  what  the  end  of  the 
voyage  might  have  in  store  for  her.  Something  whispered  it 
could  be  nothing  very  bad ;  and  that  point  that  she  had  so  dreaded 
began  to  gather  a  glow  of  widely  different  promise.  A  little  ner- 
vousness and  trepidation  remained  about  the  thought  of  it ;  the 
determination  abode  fast  to  see  the  very  first  word  and  look  and 
know  what  they  portended  ;  but  in  place  of  the  rest  of  Eleanor's 
downhearted  fear,  there  came  now  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
shamefacedness.  This  was  something  quite  new  and  expected  ; 
she  had  never  known  in  her  life  more  than  a  slight  touch  of  it 
before ;  and  now  it  consumed  her.  Even  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Amos  she  felt  it ;  and  her  eyes  shunned  theirs  the  last  day  or 
two  as  if  she  had  been  a  shy  child.  Why  was  it?  She  could 
not  help  it.  This  seemed  to  be  as  natural  and  as  unreasonable 
ns  the  other ;  and  in  her  lonely  night  watches,  instead  of  trem- 
bling and   sinking  of  heart,   Eleanor  was  conscious  that  her 
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cheeks  were  dj'ed  with  that  unconquerable  feeling  of  shame. 
Very  inconsistent  indeed  with  her  former  state  of  feeling  ;  and 
that  was  according  to  Mrs.  Caxton's  words, — not  being  reason- 
able, reason  could  not  be  expected  from  them  in  anything.  Her 
friends  had  not  penetrated  her  former  mood  ;  this  they  saw  and 
smiled  at ;  and  indeed  it  made  Eleanor  very  lovely.  There  was 
a  shy,  blushing  grace  about  her  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  voy- 
age which  touched  all  she  did  ;  indeed  Mrs.  Amos  declared  she 
could  see  it  through  the  little  close  straw  bonnet,  and  it  made  her 
want  to  take  Eleanor  in  her  arms  and  keep  there.  Mr.  Amos  re- 
sponded in  his  way  of  subdued  mirth,  that  it  was  lucky^he  could 
not,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  disputed  possession,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  his  brethren  the  first  minute 
of  his  getting  to  land. 

Up  came  Eleanor  with  some  trifle  for  Mrs.  Amos  which  she 
had  been  preparing. 

"  We  are  almost  in.  Sister  Eleanor !  "  said  Mr.  Amos.  "  The 
captain  says  he  sees  the  land." 

Eleanor's  start  was  somewhat  prompt  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  "  Queen  Esther's  "  figure-head. 

"The  light  is  failing — I  don't  believe  you  can  see  it,"  said 
Mr.  Amos ;  "  that  is,  to  know  it  from  the  clouds.  The  captain  says 
he  shall  stand  ofi"  and  on  through  the  night,  so  as  to  have  day- 
light to  go  in.  The  entrance  is  narrow.  I  suppose,  if  all  is  well, 
we  shall  have  a  wedding  to-morrow." 

Eleanor  asked  Mrs.  Amos,  somewhat  hastily,  if  what  she  had 
brought  her  was  good  ?  " 

"  Delicious  !"  Mrs.  Amos  said  ;  and  pulling  Eleanor's  face 
down  to  her  she  gave  it  a  kiss  which  spoke  more  things  than  her 
mere  thanks.  She  was  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  that  crimson 
veil  which  spread  itself  over  Eleanor's  cheeks,  which  most  people 
thought  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see. 

Eleanor  thought  she  should  get  little  sleep  that  night ;  but 
she  was  disappointed.  She  slept  long  and  sweetly  on  her  mat- 
tress ;  and  awoke  to  find  it  quite  day,  with  fair  wind,  and  the 
schooner  setting  her  head  full  on  the  laud  which  rose  up  before 
her  fresh  and  green,  yes,  and  exceeding  lovely.  Eleanor  got  up 
and  shook  herself  out;  her  companions  were  still  sleeping. 
She  rolled  her  mattress  together  and  sat  down  upon  it,  to  watch 
the  approaches  to  the  land.  Fresher  and  fairer  and  greener 
every  moment  it  lifted  itself  to  her  view  ;  she  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  steadily  ;  her  head  went  down  for  a  minute  often  under 
the  pressure  of  the  thoughts  that  crowded  together.  And  when 
she  raised  it  up,  the  lovely  hills  of  the  island,  with  their  novel 
outline  and  green  luxuriance,  were  nearer  and  clearer  and  higher 
than  they  had  been  a  minute  before.  Now  she  could  discern 
here  and  there,  she  thought,  somethimr  that  must  be  a  dwelling- 
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house  •  tlipn  trees  bejTcan  to  detach  tliemselves  from  the  universal 
mass  ;'  she  saw  smoke  rising  ;  and  she  became  aware,  too, 
that  along  the  face  of  the  island,  fronting  the  approach  ot  the 
Bchoonerrwas  a  wall  of  surf,  and  a  line  of  breakers  that  seemed 
to  stretch  right  and  left  and  to  be  without  an  mterval  in  their 
white  continuity.  Eleanor  did  not  see  how  the_  schooner  was 
coins  to  get  in  ;  for  the  surf  did  not  break  evidently  on  the 
shore  of  the  island,  but  on  a  reef  extending  around  the  shore 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  Yet  the  vessel  stood  straight 
on  ;  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  land  began  to  come  with  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air.  ,     ,     ,.  .,       i-  i,^« 

"  Is  this  Vuliva  before  us  ?"  she  asked  of  the  skipper  whom 
she  found  standing  near. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  get  in  ?  I  see  no  opening. ' 
"  Av,  ay !  There  is  an  opening,  though." 
And  soon,  looking  keenly,  Eleanor  thought  she  could  discern  - 
it  Not  until  they  were  almost  upon  it  however  ;  and  then  it 
was  a  place  of  rough  water  enough,  though  the  regular  fall  ot 
the  surf  was  interrupted  and  there  was  only  a  general  upheaving 
and  commotion  of  the  waves  among  themselves.  It  was  nothing 
very  terrific  ;  the  tide  was  in  a  good  state;  and  presently  Eleanor 
saw  that  they  had  passed  the  barrier,  they  were  in  smooth  water, 
and  making  for  an  opening  in  the  land  immediately  opposite 
which  might  be  either  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  They  neared  it  fast,  sailed  up  into  it;  and  there  to 
Eleanor's  mortification  the  skipper  dropped  anchor^  and  swung 
to  She  saw  no  settlement.  Some  few  scattered  nouses  were 
plain  enough  now  to  be  seen  ;  but  nothing  even  like  a  village. 
Tufts  of  trees  waved  gracefully  ;  rock  and  hill  and  rich-coloured 
lowland  spread  out  a  variety  of  beauty ;  where  was  Yuliva, 
the  station  ?  This  might  be  the  island.  Where  were  the  people? 
Could  they  come  no  nearer  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Amos  made  inquiry.  The  village,  the  skipper  said,  was 
"  round  the  pint ;"  in  other  words,  behind  a  woody  headland 
which  iust  before  them  bent  the  course  of  the  river  into  a  sharp 
angle  The  schooner  would  go  no  further ;  passengers  and 
efiects  were  to  be  transported  the  rest  of  the  way  in  boats. 
People  they  would  see  soon  enough;  so  the  master  ot  tlie 
"  Queen  Esther"  advised  them. 

"I  suppose  the  natives  will  carry  the  news  of  the  schooner 
being  here,  and  our  friends  will  come  and  look  after  us,    Mr. 

Eleanor  changed  colour,  and  sat  with  a  beating  heart  looking 
at  the  fair  fresh  landscape  which  was  to  be,  perhaps,  the  scene 
of  her  future  home.  The  scene  was  peace  itself,  btill  water 
after  the  upheavings  of  the  ocean ;  the  smell  and  almost  tue 
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fluttering  sound  of  the  green  leaves  in  tlie  delicious  wind  ;  the 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  little  river  ;  the  soft  stillness  of  land 
sounds,  with  the  heavy  beat  of  the  surf  left  behind  on  the  reef 
outside.  Eleanor  drew  a  long  breath.  People  would  find  them 
out  soon,  the  skipper  had  said.  She  was  exceedingly  disposed 
to  get  rid  of  her  sea  dress  and  put  on  something  that  looked 
like  the  summer  morning;  for  without  recollecting  what  the 
seasons  were  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  that  was  what  the  time 
seemed  like  to  her.  She  looked  round  at  Mrs.  Amos,  who  was 
sitting  up  and  beginning  to  realize  that  she  had  done  with  the 
sea  for  the  present. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  I  should  feel  better  if  I  could  get  on  something  clean." 

"  Come,  then  !  " 

The  two  ladies  disappeared  down  the  companion-way,  into 
one  of  the  most  sorry  tiring  rooms,  surely,  that  ever  nicety 
used  for  that  purpose.  But  it  served  two  purposes  with  Eleanor 
just  now  ;  and  the  second  was  a  hiding-place.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  taken  unawares,  nor  to  be  seen  before  she  could  see. 
So  under  the  circumstances  she  made  both  Mrs.  Amos  and 
herself  comfortable,  and  was  as  helpful  as  usual  in  a  new  line. 
Then  she  went  to  look  out,  but  nobody  was  in  sight  yet,  gentle 
or  savage  ;  all  was  safe ;  she  went  back  to  Mrs.  Amos,  and 
fastened  the  door. 

"  Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  together,  will  you  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  cannot  get  my  breath  freely  till  we  have  done  that." 

Mrs.  Amos's  lips  trembled  as  she  knelt.  And  Eleanor  and 
she  joined  in  many  petitions  there,  while  the  very  stillness  of 
their  little  cabin  floor  reminded  them  they  were  come  to  llieir 
desired  haven,  and  the  long  sea  journey  was  over.  They  rose 
up  and  kissed  each  other. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  have  known  you !  "  said  Mrs.  Amos.  "  What 
a  blessing  you  have  been  to  us  !  I  wish  we  might  be  stationed 
somewhere  together." 

"  I  suppose  that  would  be  too  good  to  hope  for,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  I  am  going  to  reconnoitre  again." 

Mrs.  Amos  half  guessed  why,  and  smiled  to  herself  at 
Eleanor's  blushing  shyness.  "  Poor  child,  her  hands  were  all 
trembling  too,"  she  said  in  her  thoughts.  They  were  broken 
off  by  a  low  summons  to  the  cabin  door,  which  Eleanor  held 
slightly  ajar.     Through  the  crack  of  the  door  they  had  a  vision. 

On  the  deck  of  the  "  Queen  Esther  "  stood  a  specimen  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  land,  A  man  of  tall  stature,  nobly 
developed  in  limbs  and  muscles,  he  looked  in  his  native  undress 
almost  of  giant  proportions.  His  clothing  was  only  a  long  piece 
of  figured  native  cloth  wound  about  his  loins,  one  end  falling 
like  a  train  to  the  very  sloop's  deck.    A  thorough  black  skin 
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was  the  only  covering  of  the  rest  of  his  person,  and  showed  his 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  strength  of  muscle  to  good  advantage, 
as  if  carved  in  black  marble  ;  only  there  vras  sufficient  graceful 
mobility  and  dignified  ease  of  carriage  and  attitude ;  no  marble 
rigidity.  Black  he  was,  this  savage,  but  not  negro.  The  features 
were  well  cut  and  good.  What  the  hair  might  be  naturally  could 
only  be  guessed  at ;  the  work  of  a  skilful  hair-dresser  had  left  it 
something  to  the  uninitiated  to  marvel  at.  A  band  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  breadth,  completely  white,  bordered  the  face  ; 
the  rest,  a  very  luxuriant  head,  was  jet  black  and  dressed  into 
a  perfectly  regular  and  smooth  roundish  form,  projecting  every- 
where beyond  the  white  inner  border.  He  had  an  uncouth 
necklace,  made  of  what  it  was  impossible  to  say,  except  that  part 
of  it  looked  like  shells  and  part  like  some  animal's  teeth ;  rings 
of  one  or  two  colours  were  on  his  fingers  ;  he  carried  no  weapon. 
But  in  his  huge  powerful  black  frame,  uncouth  hair-dressing, 
and  strange  uncoveredness,  he  was  a  sufficiently  terrible  object 
to  unused  eyes.     In  Tonga  the  ladies  had  seen  no  such  sight. 

"  Do  shut  the  door  !  "  said  Mrs.  Amos.  "  He  may  come  this 
way,  and  there  is  nobody  that  knows  how  to  speak  to  him." 

Eleanor  shut  the  door,  and  looked  round  at  her  friend  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  am  foolish  !  "  said  Mrs.  Amos,  laughing  ;  "but  I  don't 
want  to  see  him  just  yet — till  there  is  somebody  to  talk  to  him  " 

The  door  being  fast,  Eleanor  applied  herself  to  a  somewhat 
large  knot-hole  she  had  long  ago  discovered  in  it ;  one  which 
she  strongly  suspected  the  skipper  had  fostered,  if  not  originated, 
for  his  own  convenience  of  spying  what  was  going  on.  Through 
tliis  knot-liole  Eleanor  had  a  fair  view  of  a  good  part  of  the  deck, 
savage  and  all.  He  was  gesticulating  now  and  talking,  evi- 
dently to  the  captain  and  Mr.  Amos,  the  former  of  whom  either 
did  not  understand  or  did  not  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Amos,  of 
course,  was  in  the  former  condition.  Eleanor  watched  them 
with  absorbed  interest ;  when  suddenly  this  vision  was  crossed 
by  another,  that  looked  to  her  eyes  much  as  a  white  angel 
might,  coming  across  a  cloud  of  both  moral  and  physical 
blackness.  Mr.  Ehys  himself;  his  very  self,  and  looking  very 
much  like  it ;  only  in  a  white  dress  literally,  which  in  England 
she  had  never  seen  him  wear.  But  tlie  white  dress  alone  did 
not  make  the  impression  to  her  eyes ;  there  was  that  air  of 
freshness  and  purity  which  some  people  always  carry  about  with 
them,  and  which  has  to  do  with  the  clear  look  of  temperance  as 
well  as  with  great  particularity  of  personal  care,  and  in  part  also 
grows  out  of  the  moral  condition.  In  three  breathless  seconds 
Eleanor  took  note  of  it  all,  characteristics  well  known,  but  seen 
now  with  the  novelty  of  long  disuse  and  with  the  background 
of  that  huge  black  savage,  to  whom  Mr.  Rhys  was  addressin 
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some  words  of  explanation  or  exhortation — Eleanor  could  not 
tell  which.  She  noticed  the  quiet  pleasant  manner  of  his  speech, 
which  certainly  looked  not  as  if  Mrs.  Amos  had  any  reason  for 
her  fears  ;  but  he  was  speaking  earnestly,  and  she  observed  too 
the  unbending  look  of  the  savage  in  answer  and  a  certain  pleasant 
deference  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  listening.  Mr.  Ehyg 
had  taken  off  his  hat  for  a  moment — it  hung  in  his  hand  while 
the  other  brushed  the  air  from  his  forehead.  Eleanor's  eye 
even  in  that  moment  fell  to  the  hand  which  carried  the  hat ;  it 
was  the  same, — she  recognized  it  with  a  curious  sense  of  bring- 
ing great  and  little  things  together, — it  was  the  same  white  and 
carefully  looked-after  hand  that  she  remembered  it  in  England. 
Mr.  Ehys's  own  personal  civilization  went  about  with  him. 

Eleanor  did  not  licar  any  of  Mrs.  Amos's  words  to  her,  which 
were  several ;  and  though  Mrs.  Amos,  half  alarmed  by  her  deaf- 
ness, did  not  know  but  she  might  be  witnessing  something  dread- 
ful on  deck,  and  spoke  with  some  importunity.  Eleanor  was 
thinking  she  had  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Beyond  the  time  of 
Mr.  Rliys's  talking  to  the  other  visitor  on  the  schooner's  deck, 
there  could  be  but  small  interval  before  he  would  learn  all  about 
her  being  on  board ;  two  words  to  the  skipper  or  Mr.  Amos 
would  bi'ing  it  out ;  and  if  she  wished  to  gain  that  first  minute's 
testimony  of  look  and  word,  she  must  be  beforehand  with  them. 
She  thought  of  all  that  with  a  beating  heart  in  one  instant's 
flash  of  thought,  hastily  caught  up  her  ship  cloak  without  daring 
to  stop  to  put  it  on,  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  noise- 
lessly passed  out  upon  the  deck.  She  neither  heard  nor  saw 
anybody  else ;  she  was  conscious  of  an  intense  and  pitiful  shame 
at  being  there  and  at  thus  presenting  herself ;  but  everything  else 
was  second  to  that  necessity,  to  know  from  Mr.  Ehys's  look, 
with  an  absolute  certainty,  where  he  stood.  She  was  not  at 
that  moment  much  afraid ;  yet  the  look  she  must  see.  She  went 
forward  while  he  was  yet  speaking  to  his  black  neighbour,  she 
stood  still  a  little  behind  him,  and  waited.  She  longed  to  hide 
her  eyes,  yet  she  looked  steadfastly.  Sow  she  looked,  neither 
she  nor  perhaps  anybody  else  knew.  There  was  short  oppor- 
tunity for  observation. 

Mr.  Bhys  had  no  sooner  finished  his  business  with  his  sable 
friend,  when  he  turned  the  other  way  ;  and  of  course  the 
motionless  figure  standing  so  near  his  elbow,  the  woman's  bonnet 
and  drapery,  caught  his  first  glance.  Eleanor  was  watching, 
with  eyes  that  were  strained  already  with  the  effort ;  they  got 
leave  to  go  down  now.  The  flash  of  joy  in  those  she  had  been 
looking  at,  the  deep  tone  of  the  low  uttered,  "  Oh,  Eleanor !  " 
which  burst  from  him,  made  her  feel  on  the  instant  as  if  she 
were  paid  to  the  full,  not  only  for  all  she  had  done,  but  for  all 
that  life  might  have  of  disagreeable  in  store  for  her.     Her  eyes 
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fell ;  she  stood  still  in  a  sudden  trance  of  contentment  which 
made  her  as  blind  and  deaf  as  another  feeling  had  made  her 
just  before.  Those  two  words — there  had  been  such  a  depth  in 
them,  of  tenderness  and  gladness ;  and  somehow  she  felt  in 
them,  too,  an  appreciation  of  all  she  had  done  and  gone  through, 
Eleanor  was  satisfied.  She  felt  it  as  well  in  the  hold  of  her 
hand,  which  was  taken  and  kept  in  a  clasp  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  is  mine." 

Perhaps  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  her  state,  that  without 
any  further  reference  to  her,  Mr.  Rhys  turned  to  Mr.  Amos  and 
claimed  acquaintance  and  brotherhood  with  him ;  and  for  a  little 
while  talked,  informing  himself  of  various  particulars  of  their 
journey  and  welfai-e,  never  all  the  while  losing  his  hold  of  that 
hand,  though  not  bringing  her  into  the  conversation,  and  indeed 
standing  so  as  somewhat  to  shield  her.  The  question  of  landing 
came  up  and  was  discussed.  The  skipper  objected  to  send  the 
schooner's  boat,  on  the  score  that  it  w-ould  "leave  too  few  men  on 
board  to  take  care  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Rhys  had  only  a  small 
canoe  with  him,  manned  by  a  single  native.  So  he  decided 
forthwith  to  return  to  the  village  and  despatch  boats  large 
enough  to  bring  the  missionaries  and  their  effects  to  land  ;  but 
about  that  there  might  be  some  dela3%  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
lie  bent  down  and  spoke  to  Eleanor;  again  that  subdued,  tender 
tone. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  ashore?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  will  take  you  with  me.  Do  you  want  anything  out  of  this 
big  ship  ?  The  canoes  may  not  be  immediately  obtained,  for  any- 
thing but  the  live  freight." 

He  took  the  grey  ship  cloak  from  Eleanor's  arm  and  put  it 
round  her  shoulders.  She  felt  that  she  was  alone  and  forlorn 
no  more  ;  she  had  got  home.  She  was  a  diff'erent  creature  that 
went  into  the  cabin  to  kiss  Mrs.  Amos,  from  the  Eleanor  that 
had  come  out. 

"  I've  seen  him  !"  whispered  Mrs.  Amos.  "Eleanor,  you  will 
not  be  married  till  we  come,  will  you? 

"  I  hope  not — I  don't  know,"  said  Eleanor,  hurriedly  seizing 
her  bag  and  passing  out  again.  Another  minute,  and  it  and  she 
were  taken  down  the  side  of  the  schooner  and  lodged  in  the  canoe, 
and  their  dark  oarsman  paddled  off. 
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Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it. 

Eleanor's  sliamefacedness  was  upon  her  in  full  force,  when 
slie  found  herself  in  the  canoe  pushing  oiF  from  the  schooner, 
.:.nd  her  friends  there.  She  felt  exceeding  shy  and  strange,  and 
with  that  a  feeling  very  like  awe  of  her  companion.  A  feeling 
not  quite  unknown  to  her  in  former  days  with  the  same  person, 
and  in  tenfold  force  now.  There  was  no  doubt,  to  be  sure,  of 
the  secret  mind  of  them  both  towards  each  other  ;  nevertheless, 
he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  his  affection,  nor  given  her  the 
least  sign  of  it,  except  on  paper,  up  to  that  day ;  and  now  he 
sat  for  all  she  could  see  as  cool  and  grave  as  ever  by  her  side. 
The  old  and  new  state  of  things  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  all  at 
once.  To  do  Eleanor  justice,  she  saw  as  one  sees  without 
looking ;  she  was  too  shamefaced  to  look  ;  she  bent  her  outward 
attention  upon  their  boatman.  He  was  another  native,  of 
course,  but  attired  in  somewhat  more  civilized  style.  What  he 
vFore  was  more  like  a  carman's  frock  at  home  than  anything 
else  it  could  be  likened  to.  He  was  of  pleasant  countenance, 
and  paddled  along  with  great  activity  and  skill. 

They  had  been  silent  for  the  first  few  minutes  since  leaving 
the  schooner,  till  at  length  Mr.  Rhys  asked  her,  with  a  little  of 
the  sweet  arch  smile  she  remembered  so  well,  "  how  she  had 
liked  the  first  sight  of  a  Fijian  1"  It  brought  such  a  rush  upon 
Eleanor's  mind  of  past  things  and  present,  old  times  and 
changes,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  slie  could  make 
any  answer  at  all.  "  I  was  too  much  interested  to  think  of 
liking  or  disliking." 

"  You  were  not  startled?" "No." 

"  That  was  a  heathen  chief  of  the  village  opposite." 

"  He  wanted  something,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  the  captain  of  the  schooner  should  accommodate 
him  in  somethiag  he  thought  would  be  for  his  advantage.  It 
was  impossible,  and  so  I  told  him."  Eleanor  looked  again 
towards  the  oarsman. 

"  This  is  one  of  our  Christian  brethren." "Are  there  many?'* 

she  asked,  though  feeling  as  if  she  had  no  breath  to  ask. 

"  Yes.  And  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  every  day  at 
hearing  of  more.  We  want  ten  times  as  many  hands  as  we  have 
got.     How  has  the  long  voyage  been  to  you  1" 

Eleanor  answered  briefly  ;  but  then  she  was  obliged  to  go  on 
and  teU  of  Mrs.  Caxton,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos,  and  of 
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various  other  matters  ;  to  all  which,  still  she  answered  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  She  could  not  be  fluent  with  that  sense  of 
strangeness  upon  her  ;  conscious  not  only  that  one  of  her  hands 
was  again  in  Mr.  Rhys's  hold,  but  that  his  eyes  were  never  oflf 
her  face.  He  desisted  at  last  from  questions,  and  they  both  sat 
silent ;  until  the  headland  was  rounded,  and  "  There  is  Vuliva !" 
came  from  Mr.  Rhys's  lips. 

In  a  little  bay-curve  of  the  river,  behind  the  promontory,  lay 
the  village  ;  looking  pretty  and  foreign  enough.  But  very  pretty 
it  was.  The  odd,  or  rather  the  strange-looking  houses,  sitting 
apart  from  each  other,  some  large  and  some  small,  intermingled 
gracefully  with  trees,  whose  shape  and  leafage  were  equally  new, 
made  a  sweet  picture.  One  house  in  particular,  as  they  neared 
the  shore,  sti-uck  Ele^or ;  it  had  a  neat  colonnade  of  slender 
pillars  in  front,  with  a  high  roof,  and  thatched  with  native 
thatch.  A  very  neat  fence  stretched  along  in  front  of  this. 
Very  near  it,  a  little  further  off^,  rose  another  building  that  made 
Eleanor  almost  give  a  start  of  joy,  so  homelike  and  pleasant 
it  looked,  as  well  as  surprising.  This  was  an  exceeding  pretty 
chapel ;  also  with  a  high  thatched  roof,  and  having  a  slight 
bell-tower  at  one  end.  In  front  two  doors  at  each  side  were 
separated  by  a  large  and  not  inelegant  window  ;  other  windows 
and  doors  down  the  side  of  the  building  promised  light  and 
airiness ;  and  the  walls  were  wrought  into  a  curious  pattern  ; 
reminding  Eleanor  of  the  fanciful  brickwork  of  a  past  style  of 
architecture.  Near  the  shore,  and  back  behind  the  chapel  and 
houses,  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  the  slender  stems  of  palm 
and  cocoanut  trees,  with  their  graceful  tufts  of  feathery  foliage 
waving  at  top ;  other  trees  of  various  kinds  were  mingled 
among  them.  Figures  were  seen  moving  about  in  the  medium 
attire  worn  by  their  oarsman.  It  was  a  prett}^  scene  ;  cheerful 
and  home-like,  though  so  unlike  home.  Further  back  from  the 
river,  on  the  opposite  shore,  other  houses  could  be  seen — the 
houses  of  the  heathen  village  ;  but  Eleanor's  eyes  were  fastened 
on  this  one.  Mr.  Rhys  said  not  one  word  ;  only  he  held  her 
hand  in  a  still  closer  grasp,  which  was  not  meaningless. 

"  How  pretty  it  is  !"  Eleanor  forced  herself  to  say.  He  only 
answered,  "  Do  you  like  it  1"  but  it  was  in  such  a  satisfied  tone  of 
preoccupation,  that  Eleanor  blushed  and  thought  she  might  as 
well  leave  his  meditations  alone. 

Yet  though  full  of  content  in  her  heart,  Mr.  Rhys  and  his 
affection  seemed  both  at  a  distance.  It  was  so  exactly  the  Mr. 
Rhys  of  Plassy,  that  Eleanor  could  not  in  a  moment  realize 
their  changed  relations  and  find  her  own  place.  A  little  thing 
administered  a  slight  corrective  to  this  reckoning. 

The  little  canoe  had  come  to  land.  Eleanor  was  taken  out  of 
it  safely,  and  then  for  a  moment  left  to  herself  ;  for  Mr.  Rhys 
was  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  his  boatman  and  another  native 
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\vho  had  come  up.  Not  being  able  to  understand  a  word  of 
wluit  was  going  on,  though  from  the  tones  and  gestures  she 
guessed  it  had  reference  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  schooner's 
party,  and  a  little  ready  to  turn  her  face  from  vicAv,  Eleanor 
stixni  looking  landward ;  in  a  maze  of  strangeness  that  was  not 
at  all  unattractive.  The  cocoanut  tops  waved  gently  a  welcome 
to  her;  she  took  it  so;  the  houses  looked  neat  and  inviting; 
glimpses  of  other  unknoAvn  foliage  helped  to  assure  her  she  had 
■:ol  home  ;  the  country  outlines,  so  far  as  she  could  see  them, 
looked  fair  and  bright.  Eleanor  was  taking  note  of  details  in  a 
dreamy  way,  when  she  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  frank  contact 
of  lips  with  hers  ;  lips  that  had  no  strangeness  of  their  own  to 
contend  with.  Turning  hastily,  she  saw  that  the  natives  with 
whom  Mr,  Rhys  had  been  talking,  had  run  off  different  ways, 
and  they  two  were  alone.  Eleanor  trembled  as  much  as  she  had 
done  when  she  first  read  Mr.  Rhys's  note  at  Plassy.  And  his 
words  when  he  spoke  did  not  help  her,  they  were  spoken  so 
exactly  like  the  Mr.  Rhys  she  had  known  there.  Not  exactly, 
neither,  though  he  only  said, — "Do  you  want  this  cloak  on  any 
longer  1" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  said  Eleanor,  stammering ;  "  I  do  not 
feel  it." 

Which  was  most  literally  true,  for  at  that  moment  she  did  not 
fell  anything  external.  He  looked  at  her,  and  exercising  his 
own  judgment,  proceeded  to  unclasp  the  cloak  from  her  shoulders 
and  hang  it  on  his  arm,  while  he  put  her  hand  on  the  other. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  troubled  with  this  now,"  said 
he.  "  I  only  put  it  round  you  to  protect  your  dress."  And 
with  her  bag  in  his  hand,  they  went  up  from  the  river-side  and 
past  the  large  house  with  the  colonnade.  "Whither  now?" 
thought  Eleanor,  but  she  asked  nothing.  One  or  two  more 
houses  were  passed  ;  then  a  little  space  without  houses  ;  then 
came  a  paling  enclosure,  of  considerable  size,  apparently  filled 
with  trees  and  vines.  A  gate  opened  in  this  and  let  them 
through,  and  Mr.  Rhys  led  Eleanor  up  a  walk  in  the  garden-like 
plantation,  to  a  house  which  stood  encompassed  by  it.  "  Not  at 
home  yet !"  he  remarked  to  her  as  they  stood  at  the  door,  with  a 
slight  smile,  which  again  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks.  He 
opened  the  door  and  they  went  in. 

"  The  good  news  is  true,  Sister  Balliol ! "  he  said  to  somebody 
that  met  them.  "  I  have  brought  you  one  of  our  friends,  and 
there  are  more  to  come,  that  I  must  go  and  look  after.  Is 
Brother  Balliol  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  not ;  he  has  gone  over  the  river." 

"Then  I  will  leave  this  lady  in  your  care,  and  I  will  go  and 
see  if  I  can  find  canoes.  I  meant  to  have  pressed  him  into  my 
service.     This  is  Miss  Powle,  Sister  Balliol." 

The  lady  so  called  had  come  forward  to  meet  them,  and  now 
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took  Eleanor  ly  the  hand  and  kissed  her  cordially.  Mr.  Rhy, 
took  her  hand  then,  when  she  was  released,  and  explained.  "  ] 
am  going  back  to  the  schooner  after  our  friends,  if  I  can  find  i 
canoe."  And  without  more  words,  off  he  went.  Eleanor  anc 
Mrs.  Balliol  were  left  to  look  at  each  other. 

This  latter  was  a  lady  of  middle  height,  and  kindly,  if  nc 
fine  features.  A  pair  of  good  black  eyes  too.  But  what  strucl 
Eleanor  most  about  her  was  her  air ;  the  general  style  of  hei 
figure  and  dress,  which  to  Miss  Powle's  eyes  was  peculiar.  Sh( 
wore  her  hair  in  a  crop,  and  that  seemed  to  Eleanor  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  make-up.  Her  dress  was  not  otherwise  that 
neat,  and  yet  that  epithet  would  never  have  occurred  to  one  it 
describing  it,  all  graces  of  style  or  attire  were  so  ignored.  Hei 
gown  sat  without  any  ;  so  did  her  collar ;  both  were  rathei 
uncivilized,  without  partaking  of  the  picturesqueness  of  savage 
costume.  The  face  was  by  no  means  disagreeable,  lacking 
neither  in  sense,  nor  in  spirit,  nor  in  kindliness ;  but  Eleanoi 
perceived  at  once  that  the  mind  must  have  a  serious  want  some- 
where, in  refinement  or  discernment,  the  exterior  was  so  ruth- 
lessly abandoned  to  ungainliness. 

Mrs.  Balliol  took  her  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  cloak  and 
the  bonnet  were  left,  and  returned  then  to  her  occupations  in  the 
other  apartment,  while  Eleanor  sat  herself  down  at  the  window 
to  make  observations.  The  room  was  large  and  high,  cheerful 
and  airy,  with  windows  at  two  sides.  The  one  where  she  sat 
commanded  a  view  of  little  beside  the  garden,  with  its  luxuriant 
growth  of  fruit-trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers.  A  tropical-looking 
garden,  for  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  waved  there  around 
its  great  bunches  of  fruit,  the  canopy  of  a  cocoanut  palm 
fluttered  slightly  overhead,  and  various  fruits  that  Eleanor  did 
not  know  displayed  themselves  along  with  the  pineapples  that 
she  did  know.  This  garden  view  seemed  very  interesting  to 
Eleanor,  to  judge  by  her  intentness  ;  and  so  it  was  for  its  own 
qualities,  besides  that  a  bit  of  the  walk  could  be  seen  by  which 
she  had  come,  and  the  wicket  which  had  let  her  in  and  by 
which  Mr.  Rhys  had  gone  out  ;  but  in  good  truth,  as  often  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  scene  within,  she  had  such  a  sense  of 
being  herself  an  object  of  observation,  and  perhaps  of  specula- 
tion, that  she  was  fain  to  seek  the  garden  again.  And  it  was 
true,  that  while  Mrs.  Balliol  plied  her  needle  she  used  her  eyes 
as  well,  and  her  thoughts  with  her  needle  flew  in  and  out,  as  she 
surveyed  Eleanor's  figure  in  her  neat  fresh  print  dress.  And  the 
lady's  eyebrows  grew  prophetical,  not  to  say  ominous. 

*'  She's  too  handsome  !"•— that  was  the  first  conclusion.  "She 
is  quite  too  handsome;  she  cannot  have  those  looks  without 
knowing  it.  _  Better  have  brought  a  plain  face  to  Fiji,  than  a 
spiiit  of  vanity.     Hair  done  as  if  she  was  just  come  out  of  a 
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hair-dresser's  ! — 1mm — ruffle  all  down  the  neck  of  her  dress — 
flowino'  sleeves  too,  and  ruffles  round  them.  And  a  buckle  in 
her  belt — a  gold  buckle,  I  do  believe.     And  shoes ! " 

The  shoes  were  unexceptionable,  but  they  fitted  well  on  a 
nice  foot ;  and  the  hands — were  too  small  and  white  and  delicate 
ever  to  have  done  anything,  or  ever  to  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thino-.  That  was  the  point.  No  harm  in  small  hands,  Mrs. 
Balliol  allowed,  if  they  did  not  betray  their  owner  into  dainti- 
ness of  living.  She  pursued  her  lucubrations  for  some  time 
without  interrupting  those  of  Eleanor,  "Are  you  from  Eng- 
land,  sister?" "  From  England — yes  ;    but  we  made  some 

stay  in  Austraha  by  the  way,"  said  Eleanor,  turning  from  the 
window  to  take  a  more  sociable  position  nearer  her   hostess. 

"A  long  voyage?" 

"  Not  remarkably  long.     I  had  good  companions." 

"  From  what  part  oi  England?" "  The  borders  of  Wales, 

last." 

"  Brother  Rhys  is  from  Wales— isn't  he?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Eleanor,  vexed  to  feel  the  flush  of 
blood  to  her  cheeks. 

"Ah!  You  have  known  Brother  Ehys  before?"  with  a 
searching  look. 

«  Yes." "  And  how  do  you  think  you  shall  like  it  in  Fiji  ?  " 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  tell  under  such  short  trial," 
said  Eleanor,  smiling. 

"  There  are  trials  enough.     I  suppose  you  expect  those,   do 

you  not?" "  I  do  not  mean  to  expect  them  till  they  come," 

said  Eleanor,  still  smiling. 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  wise  ?"  said  the  other  gravely.  _  "  They 
will  come,  I  assure  you,  fast  enough  ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  well 
to  prepare  the  mind"  for  what  it  has  to  go  through,  by  looking 

at  it  beforehand  ?" "  You  never  know  beforehand  what  is  to 

be  gone  through,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  But  you  know  some  things ;  and  it  is  well,  I  tliink,  to 
harden  oneself  against  what  is  coming.  I  have  found  that  sort 
of  discipline  very  useful.  Sister,  may  I  ask  you  a  searching 
question?" ""Certainly  !     If  you  p'lease,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  You  know,  we  should  be  ready  to  give  every  one  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  I  want  to  ask  you,  sister,  what  moved 
you  to  go  on  a  mission  ?" 

Astonishment  almost  kept  Eleanor  silent ;  then  noticing  the 
quick  eyes  of  Mrs.  Balliol  repeating  the  inquiry  at  her  face,  the 
difficulty  of  answering  met  and  joined  with  a  small  tide  of 
indignation  at  its  being  demanded  of  her.  She  did  not  want  to 
be  angry,  and  she  was  very  near  being  ready  to  cry.  Her  mind 
was  in 'that  state  of  overwrought  fulness  when  a  little  stir  is 
more  than  the  feelings  can  bear.     Among  conflicting  tides,  th© 
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sense  of  the  ludicrous  at  last  got  the  uppermost ;  and  sht 
laughed,  as  one  laughs  whose  nerves  are  not  just  under  control  I 
heartily  and  merrily.     Mrs.  Balliol  was  confounded,  ' 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  laughing  matter,"  she 
reniarked  at  length.  But  the  gravity  of  that  threw  Eleanor  oflf 
again  ;  and  the  little  hands  and  ruffled  sleeves  were  reviewed 
under  new  circumstances.  And  when  Eleanor  got  command  of 
herself,  she  still  kept  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  for  she  found  that 
she  was  just  trembling  into  tears.  She  held  it  close  pressed 
upon  them. 

^  "  Perhaps  you  are  fatigued,  sister  ?"  said  Mrs.  Balliol,  in  utter 
incapacity  to  account  for  this  demonstration. 

"Not  much.  I  beg  your  pardon!  "said  Eleanor.  «  I  believe 
I  am  a  little  unsettled  at  first  getting  here.  If  you  please  I 
will  try  being  quite  quiet  for  awhile— if  you  will  let  me  be' so 
discourteous?" 

"  Do  so  ! "  said  Mrs.  Balliol.  "  Anything  to  rest  you."  And 
Eleanor  went  back  to  her  window,  and  turning  her  face  to  the 
garden  again,  rested  her  head  on  her  hand  ;  and  there  was  a 
hush.  Mrs.  Balliol  worked  and  mused,  probably.  Eleanor  did 
as  she  had  said— kept  quiet.  The  quiet  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the 
tropical  day  grew  up  into  its  meridian  heats ;  yet  it  was  not 
oppressive  ;  a  fine  breeze  relieved  it  and  made  it  no  other  than 
pleasant.  Home  at  last !  This  great  stillness  and  quiet,  after 
the  ocean  tossings,  and  months  of  voyaging,  and  change,  and 
heart-uncertainty.  The  peace  of  heart  now  was  as  profound, 
but  so  profound,  and  so  thankfully  recognized,  that  Eleanor's 
mood  M-as  a  little  unsteady.  She  needed  to  be  still  and  recollect 
herself,  as  she  could  looking  out  into  the  leaves  of  a  great  banana- 
tree  there  in  the  garden,  and  forgetting  the  house  and  Mrs. 
Balliol. 

The  quiet  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  broken  then  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Balliol.  His  wife  introduced  him ;  and  after 
learning  that  he  could  now  render  no  aid  to  Mr.  Rhys,  he 
immediately  entered  into  a  brisk  conversation  with  the  new 
comer  Mr.  Rhys  had  brought.  That  Avent  well,  and  was  also 
strengthening.  Eleanor  was  greatly  pleased  with  him.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  and  spirit ;  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  in  good  cultivation,  and  filled  with  a  most  benign 
and  gentle  temper  of  goodness.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  to 
him  ;  and  while  they  were  talking  the  party  from  the  schooner 
arrived. 

Eleanor  felt  her  "shamefastness"  return  upon  her,  while  all 
the  rest  were  making  acquaintance,  welcoming  and  receiving 
welcome.  She  stood  aside.  Did  they  know  her  position? 
While  she  was  thinking,  Mr.  Rhys  came  to  her  and  put  her 
again  in  her  chair  by  the  window.    Mrs.  Amos  had  been  carried 
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off  by  Mrs.  Balliol.  The  two  other  gentlemen  were  in  earnest 
converse.  Mr.  Rhys  took  a  seat  in  front  of  Eleanor,  and  asked 
in  a  low  voice  if  she  wished  for  any  delay?  "  In  what?"  said 
Eleanor,  though  she  knew  the  answer. 

"  Comini:  home." 

He  was  almost  sorry  for  her,  to  see  the  quick  Llood  flash  into 

her  face.     But  she  caught  her  breath,  and  said  "  No." "  You 

know,"  he  said — how  exactly  like  the  Mr.  Rhys  of  Plassy  ! — 
"  I  would  not  hurry  you  beyond  your  pleasure.  If  you  would 
like  to  remain  here  a  day  or  two,  domiciled  with  Mrs,  Balliol, 
and  rest,  and  see  the  land — you  have  onlv  to  say  what  you 
wish." 

"  I  do  not  wisli  it,"  said  Eleanor,  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
answer  at  all — "  I  wish  it  to  be  just  ^s  you  please." 

"  You  must  know  what  ray  pleasure  is.  Does  your  heart  not 
fail  you,  now  you  are  here?"  he  asked  still  lower  and  in  a  very 
gentle  way. 

"  No." "  Eleanor,  have  you  had  any  doubts  or  failings  of 

heart  at  any  time,  since  you  left  England  1" 

"  No.     Yes  ! — I  did,  once — at  Sydney." 

"At  Sydney?"  repeated  Mr.  Rhys,  in  a  perceptibly  graver 
tone. 

"  Yes — at  Sydney — when  I  did  not  get  any  letters  from  you." 
"  You  got  no  letters  from  me  ?" 

"No." "At  Sydney?" 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor,  venturing  to  look  up. 

"  Did  you  not  see  Mr.  Armitage?" 

"  Mr.  Armitage !  Oh,  he  was  in  the  back  country — I  remem- 
ber now  Mr.  Amos  said  that ;  and  he  never  returned  to  Sydney 
while  we  were  there."  An  inarticulate  sound  came  from  Mr. 
Rhys's  lips,  between  indignation  and  impatience  ;  the  strongest 
expression  of  either  that  Eleanor  had  ever  heard  from  him. 
"  Then  Mr.  Armitage  had  the  letters?" 

"  Certainly  !  and  I  am  in  the  utmost  surprise  at  his  careless- 
ness. He  ought  to  have  left  them  in  somebody  else's  charge,  if 
he  was  quitting  the  place  himself.  When  did  you  hear  from 
me?" 

The  flush  rose  again,  not  so  vividly,  to  Eleanor's  face. 

"  I  heard  in  England — those  letters — you  know." 

"  Those  letters  I  trusted  to  Mrs.  Caxton  ?" "  Yes." 

"  And  not  since !  Well,  you  are  excused  for  your  heart 
failing  that  once.     Who  is  to  do  it,  Eleanor? — Mr.  Amos?" 

"  If  you  please — I  should  like — " 

He  left  her  for  a  moment  to  make  his  arrangements  ;  and  for 
that  moment  Eleanor's  thoughts  leaped  to  those  who  should  have 
been  bj'  her  side  at  such  a  time,  with  a  little  of  a  woman's 
h^rt-loD'^Jw     Mrs.  Caxton,  or  her  mother !     If  one  of  them 
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might  have  stood  by  her  then !  Eleanor's  head  bent  with  tl. 
moment's  poor  wish.  But  with  the  touch  of  IMr.  Rhys's  hand 
when  he  returned  to  her,  with  the  sound  of  his  voice,  there  came, 
as  it  always  did  to  Eleanor,  healing  and  strength.  The  one 
little  word  "  Come,"  from  his  lips,  drove  away  all  mental  hob- 
goblins. He  said  nothing  more,  but  there  was  a  great  tender- 
ness in  the  manner  of  his  taking  her  upon  his  arm.  His  look 
Eleanor  dared  not  meet.  She  felt  very  strange  yet ;  she  could 
not  get  accustomed  to  the  reality  of  things.  This  man  had 
never  spoken  one  word  of  love  to  her,  and  now  she  was  standing 
up  to  be  married  to  him. 

The  whole  little  party  stood  together,  while  the  marriage 
service  of  the  English  Church  was  read.  It  was  preceded,  how- 
ever, by  a  prayer  that  wis  never  read  nor  written.  After  the 
service  was  over,  and  after  Eleanor  had  been  saluted  by  the  two 
ladies  who  were  all  the  representatives  of  mother  and  sister  and 
friends  for  her  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Rhys  whispered  to  her  to  get 
her  bonnet.  Eleanor  gladly  obeyed.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
there  was  a  general  outcry  and  protest.  What  were  thev  coins 
to  do?"  J  b      6 

"  Take  her  to  see  how  her  house  looks,"  said  Mr.  Rhys. 
"  You  forget  I  have  something  to  show." 

"  But  you  will  bring  her  back  to  dinner?  do,  Brother  Rhys  ! 
We  shall  have  dinner  presently.     You'll  be  back  ?" 

"  If  the  survey  is  over  in  time— but  I  do  not  think  it  will," 
he  answered  gravely. 

"  Then  tea— you  will  come  then  ?  Let  us  all  be  together  at 
tea.    WiUyou?"  * 

"  It  is  a  happiness  we  have  had  no  visitors  before  dinner  !  I 
will  see  about  it,  Sister  Balliol,  thank  you  ;  and  take  advice." 

_  And  glad  was  Eleanor  when  they  got  away,  which  was  imme- 
diately, for  Mr.  Rhys's  motions  we're  prompt.  He  led  her  now 
not  to  the  wicket  by  which  she  had  come,  but  another  way, 
through  the  garden  wilderness  still,  till  another  slight  paling 
with  a  wicket  in  it  was  passed,  and  the  wilderness  took  a  some- 
what different  character.  The  same  plants  and  trees  were  to  be 
seen,  but  order  and  pleasantness  of  arrangement  were  in  place  of 
vegetable  confusion ;  neat  walks  ran  between  the  luxuriant 
growing  bananas,  and  led  gradually  nearer  to  the  river  ;  till 
another  house  came  in  view  ;  and  passing  round  the  gable-end 
of  it,  Eleanor  could  cast  her  eye  along  the  building  and  take  the 
effect.  It  was  long  and  low,  with  a  "high  picturesque  thatched 
roof,  and  the  walls  fancifully  wrought  "in  a  pattern,  making  a 
not  unpretty  appearance.  The  door  was  in  the  middle  ;  she  had 
no^time  to  see  more,  for  Mr.  Rhys  unlocked  it,  and  led  Jier  in. 

The  interior  was  high,  wide,  and  cool  and  pleasant  after  the 
hot  sun  without ;  but  again  she  had  no  time  to  make  observa- 
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tions.  Mr.  Rhys  led  her  immediately  on  to  an  inner  room. 
Eleanor's  eyes  were  dazed  and  her  heart  was  beatini^ ;  she  could 
hardly  see  anything,  except,  as  one  takes  impressions  without 
seeing,  that  this  answered  to  the  inner  room  at  Mrs.  Balliol's, 
and  had  far  more  the  air  of  being  idrnislied  and  pleasantly 
habitable.  What  gave  it  the  air  she  could  not  tell ;  for  Mr. 
Rhys  was  unfastening  her  bonnet  and  throwing  it  off,  and  then 
taking  her  sea-cloak  from  his  arm  and  casting  that  somewhat 
carelessly  away ;  and  then  his  arms  enfolded  her.  It  was  tiie 
first  time  they  had  been  really  alone  since  her  coming  ;  and  now 
he  was  silent,  so  silent  that  Eleanor  could  scarcely  bear  it.  She 
was  aware  his  eyes  were  studying  her  fixedly,  and  she  felt  as  if 
they  could  see  nothing  beside  the  conscious  mounting  ot  the 
blood  from  cheek  to  brow,  which  reached  what  to  her  was  a 
painful  flush.  Probably  he  saw  it,  for  the  answer  came  in  a 
little  closer  pressure  of  the  arms  that  were  about  her.  She  ven- 
tured to  look  up  at  last ;  she  was  unable  to  endure  this  silent 
inspection  ;  and  then  she  saw  that  his  face  was  full  of  emotion 
that  wrought  too  deep  for  words,  too  deep  even  for  caresses, 
beyond  the  one  or  two  grave  kisses  with  which  he  had  welcomed 
her.  It  overcame  Eleanor  completely.  She  could  not  meet  the 
look.  It  was  much  more  than  mere  joy  or  affection  ;  there  was 
an  expression  of  the  sort  of  tenderness  with  which  a  mother 
would  clasp  a  lost  child  ;  a  full  keen  sympathy  for  all  she  had 
done  and  gone  through  and  ventured  for  him,  for  all  her  loneli- 
ness and  forlornness  that  had  been,  and  that  was  still  with 
respect  to  aU  the  guardians  of  her  childhood  or  womanhood  up 
to  that  hour,  Eleanor's  head  sank  down.  She  felt  none  of  that 
now  for  which  his  looks  expressed  such  keen  regard  ;  she  had 
got  to  lier  resting-place,  not  the  less  for  all  the  awe  and  strange- 
ness of  it  which  were  upon  her  yet.  She  could  have  cried  for  a 
very  different  feeling  ;  but  she  would  not ;  it  did  not  suit  her. 
Mr.  Rhys  let  her  be  still  for  a  few  minutes.  When  he  did 
speak,  his  voice  was  gravely  tender  indeed,  as  it  had  been  to  her 
all  day,  but  there  was  no  sentimentality  about  it.  lie  spoke 
clear  and  abrupt,  as  he  often  did.     "  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 

the  other  house  to  dinner  1" "  Do  you  wish  it  ?"  said  Eleanor, 

looking  up  to  find  out. 

"  I  wish  to  see  nothing  earthly,  this  afternoon,  but  your  face." 
"  Then  do  let  it  be  so !"  said  Eleanor. 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her,  more  gaily  this  time,  without 
seeming  able  to  let  her  out  of  his  arms  ;  and  left  her  at  last  with 
the  injunction  to  keep  still  a  minute  till  he  should  return,  and 
on  no  account  to  begin  an  examination  of  the  house  by  herself. 
Very  little  danger  there  was !  Eleanor  had  not  the  free  use  of 
her  eyes  yet  for  anything.  Presently  he  came  back,  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm  and  led  her  out  into  the  middle  apartment. 

2d 
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"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  as  he  passed  through  this,  keeping 
her  hand  in  his  own  and  looking  down  at  her  face, — "  what  is 
the  first  lesson  you  have  to  learn  T' 

'*  No,"  said  Eleanor,  most  unaffectedly  frightened ;  she  did 
not  know  why. 

"  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  on  taking  possession  here  to- 
day, is,  to  give  our  thanks  and  offer  our  prayers  in  company. 
Do  not  you  think  so  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor  breathlessly.     "  But  what  then?" 

*'  I  mean  together, — not  that  it  should  be  all  on  one  side«  You 
with  me,  as  well  as  I  with  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Rhys  I" "  Why  not— Mrs.  Rhys?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  !     That  would  be  dreadful !  " 

''  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  so."  Eleanor  stopped  short, 
near  the  other  end  of  tlie  great  apartment.  "  I  cannot  do  it !  " 
she  exclaimed  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  appealing  to  him.  He  put 
his  arms  round  her  again,  but  spoke  gravel}'.  "  One  can  always 
do  what  is  right." 

"  Not  to-day,"  whispered  Eleanor. 

*'  One  can  always  do  right  to-day,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  And  it  is  best  to  begin  as  we  are  going  on.     Come  !" 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forward  into  the  room  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house  ;  his  study,  Eleanor  saw  with  half  a 
glance  by  the  books  and  papers  and  tables  that  were  there.  Still 
keeping  her  hand  fast  in  his,  they  knelt  together  ;  and  certainly 
the  prayer  that  followed  was  good  for  nervousness,  and  like  the 
sunshine  to  dispel  all  manner  of  clouds.  Eleanor  was  quieted 
and  subdued  ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  all  sorts  of  memories  and 
associations  of  Plassy  and  Wiglands  gathered  in  her  mind,  back 
of  the  thoughts  that  immediately  filled  it.  Hallowed,  precious, 
soothing  and  joyful,  those  minutes  of  prayer  were  while  Mr. 
Rhys  spoke ;  in  spite  of  the  minutes  to  follow  that  Eleanor 
dreaded.  And  though  her  own  words  were  few,  and  stammer- 
ing, they  were  different  from  what  she  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  ;  and  not  unhappy  to  look 
back  upon. 

Detaining  her  when  they  arose,  Mr.  Rhys  asked,  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  comical  look,  whether  she  thought  she  could  eat 
a  dinner  of  his  ordering  ?     Eleanor  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

"  You  think  you  could  eat  anything  by  this  time !  "  said  he. 
"  Poor  child  !  But  my  credit  is  at  stake — suppose  you  wait 
liere  a  few  minutes,  until  I  see  whether  all  is  right."  He  went 
off,  and  Eleanor  sat  still,  feeling  too  happy  to  want  to  look  about 
her.  He  came  again  presently,  to  lead  Eleanor  to  the  dining- 
room.  In  the  lofty,  spacious,  and  by  no  means  inelegant 
middle  apartment  of  the  house,  a  little  table  stood  spread, 
looking  exceeding  diminutive  in  contrast  with  the  wide  area  and 
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high  ceilins;  of  the  room.  Uei-e  Mr.  Rhys,  with  a  very  bright 
look,  established  Eleanor,  and  proceeded  to  make  amends  for 
keeping  lier  so  long  from  Mrs.  Balliol's  table.  Much  to  her 
astonishment  there  was  a  piece  of  broiled  chicken  and  a  dish  of 
eggs  nicely  cooked,  and  Mr.  Rhys  was  pouring  out  for  iier  some 
tea  in  delicate  little  cups  of  china. 

"  You  see  Aunt  Caxton,  do  you  not?  "  he  said. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Caxton  !  in  these  cups.  I  thought  so.  But  I  had 
no  idea  you  had  such  cooks  in  Fiji." 

"They  will  learn — in  time,"  said  he,  shortly.  "You  perceive 
this  is  an  unorganized  establishment.  I  have  not  indulged  in 
tablecloths  yet ;  but  you  will  put  things  to  rights." 

"Tablecloths?"  said  Eleanor. 

*'  Yes — you  have  such  things  lying  in  wait  for  you.  You 
have  a  great  deal  to  do.  And  in  the  first  place,  you  are  to  find 
out  the  good  qualities  of  these  fruits  of  the  land,"  he  said,  giving 
her  portions  of  several  vegetable  preparations  with  which  and 
with  fruits  the  table  was  filled. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Taro  ;  one  of  the  valuable  things  with  which  Nature  has 
blessed  Fiji.  The  natives  cultivate  it  well  and  carefully.  That 
is  yam,  and  came  from  a  root  five  and  a  half  feet  long. 
Eleanor — I  do  not  at  all  comprehend  how  you  come  to  be 
sitting  there ! " 

It  was  so  strange  and  new  to  Eleanor,  and  Mr.  Rhys  was  such 
a  compound  of  things  new  and  things  old  to  her,  that  a  little 
chance  word  like  this  was  enough  to  make  her  flutter  and 
change  colour.  He  perceived  it,  and  bent  his  attention  to  amuse 
her  with  the  matters  of  the  table  ;  and  told  her  wondei's  of  the 
natural  productions  of  Fiji.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  Mr.  Rhys's 
hand  would  come  abstracting  her  teacup  to  fill  it  again  ;  and 
then  Eleanor  watched  while  he  did  it ;  and  he  made  himself  a 
little  private  amusement  about  getting  it  sugared  right  and  find- 
ing how  she  liked  it  ;  and  Eleanor  wondered  at  him  and  her  tea- 
cup together,  and  stirred  her  tea  in  a  subdued  state  of  mind. 
"  One  hardly  expects  to  see  such  a  nice  little  teaspoon  in  Fiji," 
she  remarked. — "Aunt  Caxton,  again,"  said  Mr.  Rhys. 

"But,  Mr.  Rhys,  your  Fijians  must  be  remarkable  cooks! 
Or  have  you  taught  them  V 

"  I  have  taught  nobody  in  that  line." 

"  Then  are  they  not  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  cookery  1" 

"  As  a  nation,  I  think  they  are  ;  and  it  is  one  evidence  of 
their  mental  development.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  native 
dishes,  some  of  which,  I  believe,  are  not  despicable." 

"  But  these  are  English  dishes." 

"  Do  justice  to  them  then,  like  a  good  Englishwoman." 

Eleanor's  praise  was  not  undeserved ;  for  the  chicken  and 
2d2 
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yam  were  excellent,  and  tlie  sweet  potato  which  Mr.  Rhys  put 
upon  her  plate  was  roasted  very  like  one  that  had  been  in  some 
hot  ashes  at  home.  But  everything  except  the  dishes  was 
strange,  Mr.  Rhys's  hand  included.  Through  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  of  course  through  the  middle  apartment,  ran  a 
double  row  of  columns,  upholding  the  roof.  If  Eleanor's  eye 
followed  them  up,  there  was  no  ceiling,  but  the  lofty  roof  of 
thatch  over  her  head.  Under  her  foot  was  a  mat,  of  native 
workmanship,  substantial  and  neat,  and  very  foreign-looking. 
And  here  were  Aunt  Caxton's  cups ;  and  if  she  lifted  her  eyes — 
Eleanor  felt  most  strange  then,  although  most  at  home. 

The  taro  and  yam  and  sweet  potato  were  only  an  introduc- 
tion to  tha  fruit,  which  was  beautiful  as  a  show.  A  native 
servant  cai  le  in  and  removed  the  disnes,  and  then  set  on  the 
table  a  large  basket,  in  which  the  whole  dessert  was  very  simply 
served.  Cocoanuts  and  bananas,  oranges  and  wild  plums, 
bread-fruit  and  Malay  apples,  came  piled  together  in  beautiful 
mingling.  Mr.  Rhys  went  himself  to  a  sort  of  beaufet  in  the 
room,  and  brought  plates.  "  Servants  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
complete  training,"  lie  said  with  a  humorous  look  as  he  seated 
himself.  "  It  would  be  strange  if  they  w-ere,  when  there  has 
been  no  one  to  train  them.  And  in  Fiji." "  I  do  not  under- 
stand," said  Eleanor.  "  Have  you  been  keeping  house  here  all 
by  yourself  ?     I  thought  not,  from  what  Mrs.  Balliol  said." 

"  You  may  trust  Sister  Balliol  for  being  always  correct.  No, 
for  the  last  few  months,  until  lately,  I  have  been  building  this 
house.  Since  it  was  finished  I  have  lived  in  it,  partly  ;  but  I 
have  taken  my  principal  meals  at  the  other  house." 

"  You  have  been  building  it  ?" 

"  Or  else  you  would  not  be  in  it  at  this  moment.  There  is  no 
carpenter  to  be  depended  on  in  Fiji  but  yourself.  You  have  got 
to  go  over  the  house  presently  and  see  how  you  like  it.  Are  you 
ready  for  a  banana  ?  or  an  orange  ?  I  think  you  must  try  one 
of  these  cocoanuts." 

"  But  you  had  people  to  help  you  ?" 

"  Yes.     At  the  rate  of  two  boards  a  day." 

"  But,  Mr.  Rhys,  if  you  cannot  get  carpenters,  where  can  you 
get  cooks  ? — or  do  the  people  liave  this  by  nature  1" 

"  When  you  ask  me  properly,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  pucker  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  that  made  Eleanor  take 
warning  and  draw  ofr.  She  gave  her  attention  to  the  cocoanut, 
which  she  found  she  must  learn  how  to  eat.  Mr.  Rhys  plaj'ed  with 
an  orange  in  the  meantime,  but  she  knew  was  really  busy  with 
nothing  but  her  and  her  cocoa-nut.  When  she  would  be  tempted 
by  no  more  fruit,  he  went  off  and  brought  a  little  wooden  bowl 
of  water  and  a  napkin,  whicli  he  presented  for  her  fingers, 
standing  before  her  to  hold  it.  Eleanor  dipped  in  her  fingers, 
and  then  looked  up. 
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*'  You  should  not  do  this  for  me,  Mr.  Rhj-s!"  slie  said,  half 
earnestly. 

But  he  stooped  down  and  took  his  own  payment  ;  and  on  the 
whole  Eleanor  did  not  feel  that  slie  liad  greatly  the  advantage  of 
liim.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rhys  had  payment  of  more  sorts  than  one  ; 
for  cheeks  were  rosy  as  the  fingers  were  white  which  she  was 
drj-ing,  as  she  had  risen  and  stood  hefore  him.  She  looked  on 
then  with  great  edification,  to  see  his  fingers  deliberately  dipped 
in  the  same  bowl  and  dried  on  the  same  napkin  ;  for  very  well 
Eleanor  knew  they  would  have  done  it  for  no  mortal  beside 
her.  And  then  she  was  carried  off  to  look  at  the  walls  of  her 
house. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

IN     THE     HOUSE. 

Thou  hast  found .... 
Thy  cocas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams. 
And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves. 

The  walls  of  the  house  were,  to  an  Englishwoman,  a  curiosity. 
They  were  made  of  reeds  ;  three  layers  or  thicknesses  of  them 
being  placed  different  vvays,  and  bound  and  laced  together  with 
sinnet ;  the  strong  braid  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk. 
It  was  this  braid,  woven  in  and  out,  which  produced  the  pretty 
mosaic  effect  Eleanor  had  observed  upon  the  outside.  Mr.  Rhys 
took  her  to  a  doorway,  where  she  could  examine  from  within  and 
from  without  this  novel  construction ;  and  explained  minutely 
how  it  was  managed. 

"  This  looks  like  a  foreign  land,"  said  Eleanor.  "  You  had 
described  it,  and  I  thought  I  had  imagined  it ;  but  sight  and 
feeling  are  quite  a  different  matter." 

*'  I  did  not  describe  it  to  you  ?" 

"  No — Oh,  no  ;  you  described  it  to  Aunt  Caxton," 

He  drew  her  back  a  step  or  two  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
post  of  the  door.     "  What  is  this  ?"  said  Eleanor. 

"  That  is  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  palm-fern." 

"And  these  are  its  natural  mouldings  and  markings!  It  is 
like  elegant  carved  work!  It  is  natural,  is  it  not?"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"  Certainly.  The  natives  do  execute  very  marvellous  carving 
in  wood,  with  tools  that  would  drive  a  workman  at  home  to 
despair  ;  but  I  have  not  learned  the  art.  Come  here — the  pillars 
that  hold  up  the  roof  of  your  house  are  of  the  same  wood." 

A  double  row  of  pillars  through  the  whole  length  of  the  house 
gave  it  stability  ;  they  were  stems  of  the  same  palm-fern,  and  as 
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they  had  been  chosen  sind  placed  with  a  careful  eye  to  size  and 
position,  the  effect  of  them  was  not  at  all  inelegant.  The 
building  itself  was  of  generous  length  and  widtli ;  and  with  a 
room  cut  off  at  each  end,  as  the  fashion  was,  the  centre  apart- 
ment wa-s  left  of  really  noble  proportions,  broad,  roomy,  and 
lofty,  with  its  palm  columns  springing  up  to  its  high  roof  of 
thatch.  Standing  liesides  one  of  them,  Eleanor  looked  up  and 
declared  it  a  beautiful  room. 

"Do  not  look  at  the  doors  and  windows,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.  "I 
did  not  make  those — they  were  sent  out  framed.  I  had  only 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  in." 

"  And  how  did  that  agree  with  all  your  other  work  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said  decidedly,  "that  was  my  recreation." 

"  There  is  the  prettiest  mixture  of  wild  and  tame  in  this 
house,"  said  Eleanor,  speaking  a  little  timidly  ;  for  she  was 
conscious  all  the  while  how  little  Mr.  Rhys  was  thinking  of 
anything  but  herself.     "  Are  these  mats  made  here? " 

"  Pure  Fijian  !  " 

The  one  at  which  Eleanor  was  looking,  her  eyes  having  falleu 
to  the  floor,  was  both  large  and  elegant.  It  was  very  substan- 
tially and  neatly  made,  and  had  a  border  fancifully  wrought  all 
round  it,  a  few  inches  in  width.  The  pattern  of  the  border  v/as 
made  with  bits  of  worsted  and  little  white  feathers.  Tliis  mat 
covered  all  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  under  it  the  whole  floor  was 
spread  with  other  and  coarser  ones  ;  and  others  of  a  still  difi^erent 
manufacture  lined  the  walls  of  the  room. 

"  One  need  not  want  a  prettier  carpet,"  said  Eleanor,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  the  mat.  Mr.  Rh3^s  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
drew  her  off  to  one  side  of  the  room,  where  he  made  her  pause 
before  a  large  square  space  which  was  sunk  a  foot  deep  in  the 
earth  and  bordered  massively  with  a  frame  of  logs  of  hard 
wood. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  that  1 " "  Mr.  Rhys,  what  is  it  1 " 

"  You  would  not  take  it  for  a  fireplace  ?  "  he  said,  with  a 
comical  look. 

"  But  is  it  a  fireplace  ?  " "  That  is  what  it  is  intended  for. 

The  Fijians  make  their  fireplaces  in  this  manner." 

"  And  you  are  a  Fijian  I  suppose." "  So  are  you." 

"But,  Mr.  Rhys,  can  a  fireplace  of  this  sort  be  useful  in  an 

English  house?  " "  No.     But  in  a  Fijian  house  it  may — as  I 

have  proved.  The  natives  would  have  a  wooden  frame  here,  at 
one  side,  to  hold  cooking-vessels.  You  do  not  need  that,  for  you 
iiAVP  a.  KitiCriGTi 

"With  a  fireplace  like  this?" "Yes,"  he  said,  with  a 

smile  that  had  some  raillery'  in  it,  which  Eleanor  would  not 
provoke. 

"  Suppose  you  come  and  look  at  something  that  is  not  Fijian," 
he  went  on.     "  You  must  vary  your  attention." 
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He  drew  her  before  a  little  unostentatious  piece  of  furniture, 
that  looked  certainly  as  if  it  was  made  out  of  a  good  bit  of 
English  oak.  What  it  was,  did  not  appear ;  it  was  vexy  plain 
and  rather  massively  made.  Now  Mr.  Rhys  produced  keys,  and 
opened  first  doors,  then  a  drawer,  which  displayed  all  the 
characteristic  contents  and  arrangements  of  a  lady's  workbox 
on  an  extended  scale.  Love's  work  ;  Eleanor  could  see  lier 
adopted  mother  in  every  carefully  disposed  supply  of  needles 
and  silks  and  braids  and  glittering  Sheffield  ware,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  appliances  and  provisions  for  one  who  was  to 
be  at  a  very  large  distance  from  Sheffield  and  every  home  source 
of  needle  furniture.  Love  recognized  love's  work,  as  Eleanor 
looked  into  the  drawer. 

"  Now  you  are  ready  to  say  this  is  a  small  thread  and  needle 
shop,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  "  but  you  will  be  mistaken  if  you  do. 
Look  further.'' 

And  that  she  might,  he  unlocked  a  pair  of  smaller  inner 
doors  ;  the  little  piece  of  furniture  developed  itself  immediately 
into  a  capital  secretary.  As  thoroughgoing  as  the  workbox, 
but  stiU  more  comprehensive,  here  were  more  than  mere  mate- 
rials and  conveniences  for  Avriting  ;  it  was  a  depository  for 
several  small  but  very  precious  treasures  of  a  scientific  and 
other  kinds  ;  and  even  a  few  books  lay  nestling  among  them, 
and  there  was  room  for  more.  "  What  is  this !  "  Eleanor 
excFaimed  when  she  had  got  her  breath, 

"  This  is  —  Mrs.  Caxton  !  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
expected  you  to  turn  sempstress  immediately  for  the  colony — or 
whether  she  intended  you  for  another  vocation,  as  I  do." 

"  She  sent  this  from  England  I  " 

'  It  was  made  by  nobody  worse  than  a  London  cabinet-maker. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  choose  to  have  it  stand  in  this 
place,  or  in  the  only  room  that  can  properly  be  called  your  own. 
Come  in  here  ; — the  other  part  of  the  house  is,  you  will  find, 
pretty  much  public." 

"  Even  your  study  ?  " "  That  is  no  exception,  sometimes. 

I  am  a  public  man  myself." 

The  partition  wall  of  this  room  was  nicely  lined  with  mats; 
the  door  was  like  a  piece  of  the  wall,  swinging  to  noiselessly, 
but  i\Ir,  Rhys  showed  Eleanor  how  she  could  fasten  it  securely 
on  the  inside.  Eleanor  had  been  taken  into  this  room  on  her 
first  arrival,  but  had  then  been  unable  to  see  anything.  Now 
her  eyes  were  in  requisition.  Here  there  was  even  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  comfort  and  appearances  than  in  the  dining-room. 
In  the  simplest  possible  matiner  ;  but  somebody  had  been  at 
work  there  who  knew  that  elegance  is  attainable  without  the 
help  of  opulence,  and  that  eye  and  hand  can  do  what  money 
cannot.  Eye  and  hand  had  been  busy  everywhere.  Very 
pretty  and  soft  native  mats  were  on  the  f.oor  ;   the  windows 
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were  shaded  with  East  Indian  jalousies  ;  and  not  only  personal 
convenience  but  tastes  were  regarded  in  the  various  articles  of 
furniture  and  the  arrangement  of  them.  Good  sense  was 
regarded  too.  Camp  chairs  and  tables  were  useful  for  packing 
and  moving,  as  well  as  neat  to  the  eye  ;  white  draperies  relieved 
their  simplicity  ;  shelves  were  hung  against  the  wall  in  one 
jtlace  for  l)ooks,  and  tilled  ;  and  on  the  floor  stood  an  easy-chair 
of  excellent  workmanship,  into  which  Mr.  Rhys  immediately 
put  Eleanor.  But  she  started  up  to  look  at  it.  "Did  Aunt 
Caxton  send  all  these  things  ?  "  she  said  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  She  has  sent  almost  too  many.  These  are  but  the  beginning. 
Look  here,  Eleanor." 

He  opened  a  door  at  one  end  of  the  room,  hidden  under  mat 
hangings  like  the  other,  which  disclosed  a  large  space  lined  with 
shelves  ;  several  articles  reposing  on  them,  and  on  the  floor  below 
sundry  chests  and  boxes. 

"  This  is  your  store-room.  Here  you  may  revel  in  the  riches 
you  do  not  immediately  wish  to  display.  This  is  j^ours  :  I  have 
a  store-room  on  my  own  part." 

"  And  what  is  in  those  chests  and  boxes,  Mr.  Rhj's  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  except  that  it  is  Aunt  Caxton  again.  You 
will  find  tablecloths  and  napkins — I  can  certify  that,  for  I 
stumbled  upon  them ;  but  I  thought  they  had  best  not  see  the 
light  till  their  owner  came.  So  I  locked  them  up — and  here  are 
the  keys. 

"  And  who  put  up  all  these  nice  shelves?" 

"Your  head  carpenter." "And  have  you  been  doing  all 

this  for  me  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  He  laughed  and  took  her  in  his 
arms  again,  looking  at  her  with  that  mixture  of  expressions. 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  of  my  content !  "  he  said. "  I 

do  not  want  it !  "  said  Eleanor  laughing. 

"  Is  that  declaration  entirely  generous  % "  Eleanor  had  no 
mind,  like  a  wise  woman,  to  answer  this  question  ;  but  she  was 
held  under  the  inspection  of  an  eye  that  she  knew  of  old  clear 
and  keen  beyond  all  others  to  untie  the  knot  of  anybody's 
meaning.  She  flushed  up  very  much  and  tried  to  turn  it  ofi^,  for 
she  saw  he  had  a  mind  to  have  the  answer. 

"  You  do  not  want  me  to  give  account  of  every  idle  word 
after  that  fashion '{ "  she  said  lightly. 

"  Hush — hush,"  he  said  with  a  gravity  that  had  much  sweet- 
ness in  it.     "  I  cannot  have  you  speak  in  that  way." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Eleanor,  suddenly,  much  more  sober  than 
he  was. 

"There  are  too  manj--  that  have  the  habit  of  using  their 
Master's  words  to  point  their  own  sentences.  Do  not  let  us  use 
Ik.  Come  (J)  my  study^ — you  did  not  see  it  before  diiiiier,  I 
think." 
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Eleanor  was  glad  he  could  smile  again,  fov  at  that  minute  she 
could  not.  She  felt  whirled  back  to  Plassy,  and  to  Wiglands, 
to  the  time  of  their  old  and  very  different  relations.  She  could 
not  realize  the  new,  nor  q^uietlj'  understand  her  own  happiness  ; 
and  a  very  fresh,  vivid  sense  of  his  character  made  her  feel 
almost  as  much  awe  of  him  as  affection.  That  was  according 
to  old  habit  too.  But  if  she  felt  shy  and  strange,  she  was  the 
only  one,  for  Mr.  Rhys  was  in  a  very  gay  mood.  As  they  went 
through  tlie  dining-room  he  stopped  to  show  and  displa}'  to  her 
numerous  odd  little  contrivances  and  arrangements ;  here  a 
cupboard  of  rustic,  and  very  pretty  too,  native  work,  or  at  least 
native  materials.  There  a  more  sophisticated  beaufet,  which 
had  come  from  Sydney  by  Mrs.  Caxton's  order.  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Caxton !  "  said  Mr.  Rhys, — "  she  has  forgotten  nothing.  I  am 
only  in  astonishment  what  she  can  have  found  to  fill  your  new 
invoice  of  boxes." 

"  Why  there  are  not  many,"  said  Eleanor. 

He  looked  at  her  and  laughed.  "  You  will  be  doing  nothing 
but  unpacking  for  days  to  come,"  he  said.  "  I  have  done  what 
I  never  thought  I  should  do — married  a  rich  wife." 

*'  Why,  Aunt  Caxton  sends  the  things  quite  as  much  to  you 
as  to  me." "  Does  she." 

"  I  am  sure  if  anybody  is  poor,  I  am." 

"  If  that  speech  means  me,"  said  Mr.  Rhys  with  a  little  bit  of 
provokingness  in  the  corners  of  his  moutli, — "  I  don't  take  it. 
I  do  not  feel  poor  ;  and  never  did.  Not  to  day  certainl}^,  with 
whole  sliiploads  coming  in." 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  single  unnecessary  thing  but  your 
microscope." 

"Have  you  brought  that?"  he  said  with  a  change  of  tone, 
"  It  would  be  just  like  Mrs.  Caxton  to  come  out  and  make  us  a 
visit  some  day  !  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  she  could  give 
us  that  she  has  not  given.     Look  at  my  bookcases." 

Eleanor  did,  thinking  of  their  owner.  They  were  of  plainest 
construction,  but  so  made  that  they  would  take  to  pieces  in  five 
minutes  and  become  packing  cases  with  the  books  packed,  all 
ready  for  travel ;  or  at  pleasure,  as  now,  stand  up  in  their  place 
in  the  study  in  the  form  of  very  neat  bookcases.  They  were 
not  large  ;  a  Fijian  missionar^-'s  library  had  need  be  not  too 
extensive  ;  but  Eleanor  looked  over  its  contents  with  hurried 
delight. 

The  rest  of  the  room  also  spoke  of  Mrs.  Caxton  :  in  light  neat 
tables  and  chairs  and  other  things.  Here,  too,  though  not  a 
hand's  turn  had  apparently  been  wasted,  everything,  simple  as 
it  was,  had  a  sort  of  pleasantness  of  order  and  fitness  which  left 
the  eye  gratified.  Eleanor  read  that  and  the  meaning  of  it. 
Here  were  contrivances  again  that  Mr.  Rhys  had  done  ;  shelves. 
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and  brackets,  and  pins  to  hang  things  ;  nothing  out  of  use,  but 
all  so  contrived  as  to  give  a  certain  elegant  effect  to  this  plain 
workroom.  Even  the  book  and  paper  disorder  was  not  that  of 
a  careless  man.  Still  it  was  not  like  the  room  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house.  The  mats  that  floored  and  lined  it  were  coarser  ; 
there  were  no  jalousies  at  the  windows,  and  no  easy-chair  any- 
where. One  thing  it  had  like  the  other  :  a  store-room  cut  oft 
from  it.  This  was  a  large  one,  like  Eleanor's,  and  filled.  His 
money-drawer,  Mr.  Rhys  called  it.  All  sorts  of  articles  valued 
by  the  natives  were  there  ;  Mrs.  Caxton  had  taken  care  to  send 
a  large  supply.  These  were  to  serve  the  purposes  of  barter.  Mr. 
Rhys  displayed  to  Eleanor  the  stores  of  iron  tools,  cotton  prints, 
blankets,  and  articles  of  clothing,  that  were  stowed  away  there — 
stowed  away  with  an  absolute  order  and  method  which  again 
she  looked  at  as  significant  of  one  side  at  least  of  Mr.  Rhys's 
character.  He  amused  himself  with  displaying  everything ; 
showed  her  the  whole  of  the  new  and  strangely  appointed  estab- 
lishment over  which  she  had  come  to  preside,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  house  contained  it ;  and  when  he  had  brought  her  to  some- 
thing like  an  apparent  share  in  his  own  gay  mood,  at  last  placed 
her  in  a  camp  chair  in  the  dining-room,  which  he  had  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  house.  It  gave 
Eleanor  a  lovely  view.  The  plantations  had  been  left  open,  so 
that  the  eye  had  a  fair  range  down  to  the  river  and  to  the  ojjpo- 
site  shore,  where  another  village  stood.  It  was  seen  under  bright 
sunshine  now.  Mr.  Rhys  let  her  look  a  moment,  then  shut  the 
door,  and  came  and  sat  down  before  her,  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his  own  ;  and  Eleanor  knew  from  a  glance  at  his  face  that 
the  same  thoughts  were  working  within  him  that  had  wrought 
that  moved  look  before  dinner — when  she  fii'st  came.  She  felt 
her  colour  mounting  ;  it  tried  her  to  be  silent  under  his  eye  in 
that  way.  "  Mr.  Rhys,  do  you  remember  preaching  to  me  one 
day  at  Plassy — when  we  were  out  walking  1" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  half  laugh. 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  it  again." "  I  will  preach  you  a 

sermon  every  morning  if  you  like." 

"  No,  but  now.  I  wish  you  would,  so  as  to  make  me  realize 
that  you  a  re  the  same  person." 

"  I  am  not  the  same  person  at  all !"  he  said. 

"Why  are  you  not?"  said  Eleanor,  opening  her  eyes  at  him. 

"  In  those  days  I  was  your  ])astor  and  friend  simply.  The 
difference  is,  that  I  have  acquired  the  right  to  love  you — take 
care  of  you — and  scold  .you." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  last  was  a  privilege  you  exercised  occa- 
sionally in  those  times,"  said  Eleanor  archly. 

"  Not  at  all !  In  those  days  I  was  a  poor  fellow  that  did  not 
dare  say  a  word  to  you."    Eleanor's  recollections  were  of  sundry 
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'exceptions  to  this  rule,  so  marked  and  prominent  in  her  memory, 
that  slie  could  not  help  laughing.  "  Oh  Mr.  Rhys,  don't  you 
remember " 

"  What  ?"  said  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity.  But  Eleanor  had 
stopped,  and  coloured  now  brilliantly.  "  It  seems  that  your 
recollections  are  of  a  questionable  character,"  he  said.  Eleanoi 
did  not  deny  it. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  me  not  to  remember?" 

"It  was  a  time  when  you  said  I  was  very  wrong,"  said 
Eleanor,  meekly,  "  so  do  not  call  it  back." 

He  bent  forward  to  kiss  her,  which  did  not  steady  Eleanor's 
thoughts  at  all. 

"  Do  you  want  preaching?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  indeed  1  it  will  do  me  good." 

"  I  will  give  you  some  words  to  think  of,  that  I  lived  in  all 
yesterday.  '  Beloved  of  God.'  They  are  wonderful  words,  that 
Paul  says  belong  to  all  the  saints  ;  and  they  were  about  me 
yesterday  like  a  halo  of  glory,  from  morning  to  night." 

Now  Eleanor  was  all  right ;  now  she  recognized  Mr.  Rhys 
and  herself,  and  listened  to  every  word  with  her  old  delight  m 
them.  Now  she  could  use  her  eyes  and  look  at  him,  though  she 
well  saw  that  he  was  considering  her  with  that  full,  moved 
tenderness  that  she  had  felt  in  him  all  day ;  even  when  he  was 
talking  and  thinking  of  other  things  he  did  not  cease  to  remember 
her.  "  Eleanor,  what  do  you  know  about  the  meaning  of  those 
vrords  ?" "  Little  !"  she  said.     "  And  yet,  a  little." 

"  You  know  that  we  were  Gentiles,  carried  away  unto  these 
dumb  idols — or  after  others  in  our  own  hearts — as  helplessly  as 
the  poor  heathen  around  us.  But  we  have  got  the  benefit  of  that 
word, — '  I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my  people ; 
and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved.' " 

"Yes!" "Then  look  at  our  privileges — *The  beloved  of 

the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders.' 
— Heavenly  security  ;  unenrthly  joy  ;  a  hiding-place  where  the 
troubles  of  earth  cannot  reach  us  !  " 

Mr.  Rhys  left  his  position  before  Eleanor  at  this,  and  with  a 
brow  all  alight  with  its  thoughts  began  to  pace  up  and  down  in 
front  of  her  ;  just  as  he  had  done  at  Plassy,  she  remembered. 
She  ventured  not  a  word.  Her  heart  was  very  full.  "  Then  look 
how  we  are  bidden  to  increase  our  rejoicing  and  to  delight  our- 
selves in  the  store  laid  up  for  us  ;  we  are  not  only  safe  and 
happy,  but  fed  with  dainties.  All  things  are  ready  ;  Christ  says 
He  will  sup  with  us,  and  we  are  bidden,  '  Eat,  0  friends  ;  drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  0  beloved.'  '  He  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst.'    And  then,  Eleanor,  if  we  are  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and 
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beloved,  what  bowels  of  mercies  should  be  in  us  ;  how  precious 
all  other  beloved  of  Him  should  be  to  us  ;  how  we  should  be  con- 
strained by  His  love.  Are  you?  I  am.  I  am  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  these  people  among  whom  we  are.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many,  many  children  of  God  among  them,  come  and 
coming.  I  seek  no  better  than  to  labour  for  them.  It  is  the 
delight  of  my  soul !  Eleanor,  how  is  it  with  you  ?"  He  had 
stood  still  before  her  during  these  last  words,  and  now  sat  down 
again,  taking  lier  hands  and  looking  with  his  undeceivable  gaze 
into  her  face.  "  I  desire  the  same  thing.  I  dare  not  say  I  desire 
it  as  strongly  as  you  do,  but  it  is  my  very  wish." 

"  Is  it  for  the  love  of  Christ  ?  or  for  love  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures 1  or  for  any  other  reason  ?" "  I  can  hardly  separate  the 

first  two,"  said  Eleanor,  looking  a  little  wistfully.  "  The  love 
of  Christ  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

*'  There  is  no  other  motive,"  he  said  ;  "  no  other  that  will  do 
the  Avork  ;  nothing  else  that  will  work  true  love  to  them.  But 
when  I  think  of  my  Master — I  am  willing  to  do  or  be  anything, 
I  think,  in  His  service !"  He  quitted  her  hands,  and  began 
slowly  walking  up  and  down  again.  "  Mr.  Rhys,"  said  Eleanor, 
"what  can  I  do?" 

"  Are  you  ready  to  encounter  disagreeableness,  and  hardships, 
and  privations,  in  the  work  1" 

"  Yes  ;  and  discouragements." "There  are  no  such  things. 

There  ought  to  be  no  such  things.  I  never  feel  nor  have  felt 
discouraged.  That  is  want  of  faith.  Do  you  remember,  Eleanoi', 
'  The  clouds  are  the  dust  of  His  feet  V  Think — our  e^^es  are 
blinded  by  the  dust,  we  look  at  nothing  else,  and  we  do  not  see 
the  glory  of  the  steps  that  are  taken." 

"  That  is  true.     Oh,  Mr.  Rhys,  that  is  glorious  !'' 

"  Then  you  are  not  afraid  ?  I  forewarn  you,  little  annoyances 
are  sometimes  harder  to  bear  than  great  ones.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  things  that  I  have  to  meet,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  standing 
still  with  a  funny  face,  "  to  have  Ra  Mbombo's  beard  sweep  my 
plate  when  I  am  at  dinner." 

"  What  does  he  do  that  for  ?" "  He  is  so  fond  of  me." 

"  That  is  being  too  fond,  certainly." 

"  It  is  an  excess  of  affectionate  attention — he  gets  so  close  to 
me,  that  we  have  a  community  of  things.  And  you  will  have, 
Eleanor,  some  days,  a  perpetual  levee  of  visitors.  But  what  is 
all  that,  for  Christ  1" 

"  I  am  not  afi-aid,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  most  unruffled  smile. 

"  I  Avrote  to  frighten  you." "  But  I  was  not  frightened. 

Are  things  no  better  in  the  islands  than  when  you  wrote  V 

"  Changing — changing  every  day  ;  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  Literally.  There  are  heathen 
temples  here,  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  if  a  woman  or  a  cliild 
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had  dared  cross  the  threshold  they  would  have  been  done  to 
death  immediately.  Now  those  very  temples  are  used  as  our 
schools.  On  our  way  to  the  chapel  Ave  shall  pass  almost  over  a 
place  where  there  used  to  be  one  of  the  ovens  for  cooking  human 
bodies ;  now  the  grass  and  wild  tomatoes  are  growing  over  it. 
I  can  take  you  to  house  after  house,  where  men  and  women  used 
to  be  eaten,  where  now,  if  you  stand  to  listen,  you  may  hear 
hymns  of  praise  to  Jesus,  and  prayer  going  up  in  His  name. 
Praise  the  Lord  !  It  is  grand  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  Fiji 
now !" 


Eleanor  was  hushed  and  silent  a  few  minutes,  while  Mr.  Rhys 
walked  slowly  up  and  down.  Then  she  spoke  with  her  eyes  full 
of  sympathetic  tears.     "  Mr.  Rhye,  what  can  /  do  1" 

"  What  you  have  to  do  at  present."  he  said,  with  a  change  of 
tone,  "is  to  take  care  of  me,  and  learn  the  language — both 
languages,  I  should  say  !  And  in  the  meanwhile  you  had  better 
take  care  of  your  pins," — he  stooped  as  he  spoke,  to  pick  up  one 
at  her  feet,  and  presented  it  with  comical  gravity.  "  You  must 
remember  you  are  not  in  England.     Here  you  could  not  spend 

pin-money  even  if  you  had  it." "  If  I  were  inclined  to  be 

extravagant,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing  at  him,  "  your  admonition 
would  be  thrown  away  ;  I  have  brought  such  quantities  with 
me  1" 

«  Of  pins?" "Yes." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  ever  use  them  !" "  Why  not  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  what  a  properly-made  dress  has  to  do  with 
pins,"  But  at  this  confession  of  masculine  ignorance,  Eleanor 
first  looked  and  then  laughed  and  covered  her  face,  till  he  came 
and  sat  down  again,  and  by  forcible  possession  took  her  hands 
away.  "You  have  no  particular  present  occasion  to  laugh  at 
me,"  he  said.  "  Eleanor,  what  made  you  first  willing  to  quit 
England  and  go  anywhere  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  was  first  an  innocent  look,  and  then  an 
extreme  scarlet  flush.  She  could  not  hide  it,  with  her  hands 
prisoners  ;  she  sat  in  a  pretty  state  of  abashment.  A  slight 
giving  way  of  the  mouth  bore  witness  that  he  read  and  under- 
stood it,  though  his  immediate  words  were  reassuringly  grave 
and  unchanged  in  tone. 

"  I  remember,  you  did  not  comprehend  such  a  thing  as  possible 
at  one  time.  When  was  that  changed  ?  You  used  to  have  a 
great  fear." "I  lost  part  of  that  at  Plassy." 

"  Where  did  you  lose  the  rest  of  it,  Eleanor  1" "  It  was  in 

London."  He  saw  by  the  light  in  Eleanor's  eyes,  which  looked 
at  him  now,  that  there  was  something  behind.    Yet  she  hesitated. 

"Sealed  lips?"  said  he,  bending  forward  again  to  her  face. 

"You  must  unseal  them,  Eleanor." "Do  you  vrant  me  to 

tell  you  all  that  ?"  she  asked  questioningly. 
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*'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  everythinf^." 

"  It  is  only  a  long  story." '■  Do  not  make  it  short." 

An  easy  matter !  to  go  on  and  tell  it  with  her  two  hands 
prisoners,  and  those  particularly  clear  eyes  looking  into  her  face. 
It  served  to  show  the  grace  that  belonged  to  Eleanor,  the  way 
that  in  these  circumstances  she  began  what  she  had  to  say. 
Where  another  woman  would  have  been  awkward,  she  spoke 
with  the  simple,  sweet  poise  of  manner  that  had  been  the  admira- 
tion of  many  a  company,  and  that  made  Mr.  Rhys  now  press 
the  little  hands  closer  in  his  own.  A  little  evident  shy  reluctance 
only  added  to  the  grace. 

"  It  is  a  good  wliile  ago — I  felt,  Mr.  Rhys,  that  I  wanted  just 
that  which  makes  one  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  ; 
though  not  for  that  reason.  1  expected  to  live  in  England 
alwaj'^s.  I  wanted  to  know  more  of  Christ.  I  wanted  it,  not 
for  work's  sake,  but  for  happiness'  sake.  I  was  a  Christian,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I  knew — I  had  seen  and  felt — that  there  were 
tilings,  there  was  a  height  of  Christian  life  and  attainment,  that  i 
I  had  not  reached ;  but  where  I  had  seen  other  people,  with  a 
light  upon  their  brows  that  I  knew  never  shined  upon  mine.  I 
knew  whence  it  came — I  knew  what  I  wanted — more  knowledge 
of  Christ,  more  love  of  Him," 

"  When  was  this  1" "  It  is  a  good  while  ago.     It   is — it 

was — time  seems  so  confused  to  me  ! — I  know  it  was  the  winter 
after  you  went  away.  I  think  it  was  near  the  spring.  We  were 
in  London." 

"  Yes." "  I  was  cold  at  the  heart  of  religion.     I  was  not 

happy.     I  knew  what  I  wanted — more  love  to  Christ." 

"  You  did  love  Him." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  know  what  it  is  just  to  love  Him  a  little,     I 
went  as  duty  bade  me  ;  but  the  love  of  Him  did  not  make  all , 
duty  happy.     I  had  seen  you  live  differently — I  saw  others — 
and  I  could  not  be  content  as  I  was.      We  were  in  town  then. 
One  night  I  sat  up  all  night,  and  gave  the  whole  night  to  it." 

"  To  seeking  Jesus  1" 

"  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  my  coldness  and  find  Him !" 

"  And  you  found  Him  1" 

"  Not  soon.  I  spent  the  night  in  it.  I  prayed — and  I  walked 
the  floor  and  prayed — and  I  shed  a  great  many  tears  over  the 
Bible.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  what  1  wanted — but  I  could  not 
seem  to  get  any  nearer  to  it.  The  whole  night  passed  away,  and 
I  had  wearied  myself,  and  I  had  got  nothing.  The  dawn  was 
just  breaking,  when  I  got  up  from  my  knees  the  last  time.  I  was 
almost  giving  up  in  despair.  I  had  done  all  I  could — what 
could  I  do  more?  I  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  The 
light  was  just  creeping  up  in  the  sky — there  was  a  little  streak 
of  brightness  along  the  horizon,  or  of  light  rather,  but  it  was  the 
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herald  of  brightness.  I  felt  desolate  and  tired,  and  like  giving 
up  hope  and  quest  together.  The  dull  grey  canopy  overhead 
seemed  just  like  my  heart.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  enviously 
I  looked  at  the  eastern  dawn,  wi:,hing  the  light  would  break  upon 
m}'  own  liorizon.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  dusky  yet 
down  in  the  streets  and  over  the  housetops  ;  the  city  had  not 
waked  up  in  our  quarter  ;  it  was  still  yet,  and  the  breath  of  the 
morning's  freshness  came  to  me  and  revived  me,  and  mocked 
me,  both  at  once.  I  could  have  cried  for  sadness,  if  I  had  not 
been  too  downhearted  and  weary.  While  I  stood  there,  hearing 
the  morning's  promise,  I  suppose,  without  knowing  it,  there 
came  up  from  the  streets  somewhere  below  me,  and  near,  the 
song  of  a  chimney-sweep.  I  can  never  tell  you  how  it  came  ! 
It  came — but  not  yet  ;  at  first  I  only  knew  what  he  was  singing 
by  the  notes  of  the  air ;  but  the  next  verse  he  began  came  up 
clear  and  strong  to  me  at  the  window.  He  was  singing  those 
words — 

'Twas  a  heaven  below 

My  Redeemer  to  know; 
And  the  angels  could  do  nothing:  more, 

Th?.n  to  fall  at  his  feet. 

And  the  story  repeat, 
And  the  Lover  of  sinners  adore. 

"  I  thought  it  seemed  that  a  band  of  angels  came  and  carried 
those  words  up  past  my  window  !  And  the  dawn  came  in  my 
heart.  I  cannot  tell  you  how, — I  seemed  to  see  everything  at 
once.  I  saw  what  a  heaven  below  it  is,  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ.  I  think  my  heart  was  something  like  the  Ganges  when 
the  tide  is  coming  in.  I  thought,  if  the  angels  could  do  nothing 
more  than  praise  Him,  neither  could  I !  I  fell  at  His  feet  then  : 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  really  left  them  since — not  for  long 
at  a  time  ;  and  since  then  my  great  wish  has  been  to  be  allowed 
to  glorify  Him.     I  have  had  no  fears  of  anything  in  the  way." 

Eleanor  had  not  been  able  to  get  through  her  "long  story" 
without  tears  ;  but  tliey  came  very  much  against  her  will.  She 
could  not  see,  yet  somehow  she  felt  the  strong  sympathetic 
emotion  with  which  she  was  listened  to.  She  could  hear  it,  in  the 
subdued  intonation  of  Mr.  Rhys's  words.  "  '  Keep  yourselves 
in  the  love  of  God.'  How  shall  we  do  it,  Eleanor?"  She 
answered  without  raising  her  eyes — "  '  The  Lord  is  good  unto 
them  that  wait  for  Him.'  " 

"  And,  '  if  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
love.'  "  There  was  silence  a  moment.  "  That  commandment 
must  take  me  away  for  a  while,  Eleanor."    She  looked  up, 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  with  his  sweet  arch  smile,  "  I  might 
take  so  much  of  a  honeymoon  as  one  broken  day — but  there  is  a 
poor  sick  man  a  mile  off  who  wants  me,  and  Brother  Balliol  has 
had  the  scliooner  affairs  to  attend  to.     I  shall  be  gone  an  hour. 
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Will  you  stay  here?  or  shall  I  take  you  to  the  other  house?" 
»  May  I  'stay  here  ?" 

"  Certainly.  You  can  fasten  the  door,  and  then  if  any 
visitors  come  they  will  think  I  am  not  at  home.  I  will  give 
Solomon  directions." "  Who  is  Solomon?" 

"  Solomon  is — I  will  introduce  him  to  you  ;"  and  with  a  very 
bright  face  Mr.  Rhys  went  off  into  his  study,  coming  back  again 
in  a  moment,  and  with  his  hat.  lie  went  to  a  door  opposite  that 
by  which  Eleanor  had  entered  the  house,  and  blew  a-sluill 
whistle. 

"  Solomon  is  my  fast  friend  and  very  faithful  servant,"  he 
said,  returning  to  Eleanor.  "  You  saw  him  at  dinner — but  it  is 
time  he  should  know  you." 

In  came  Solomon  ;  a  very  black  specimen  of  the  islanders,  in 
a  dress  something  like  that  which  Eleanor  had  noticed  on  the 
man  in  the  canoe.  Soloman's  features  were  undeniably  good,  if 
somewhat  heavy  ;  they  had  sense  and  manliness,  and  his  eye 
was  mildly  quiet  and  genial  in  its  expression.  It  brightened, 
Eleanor  saw,  as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Rhys's  words,  to  which  she 
also  listened  without  being  able  to  understand  them,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  warm  feeling  of  her  cheeks.  Solomon's  gratnlations 
were  mainly  given  with  his  face,  for  all  the  English  words  he 
could  get  out  were,  "  glad — see — Misi  Risi" — Mr.  Rhys  laughed 
and  dismissed  him,  and  went  off  himself. 

Eleanor  was  half  glad  to  be  left  alone  for  a  time.  She  fastened 
the  door,  not  for  fear,  but  that  her  solitude  might  not  be  intruded 
upon,  then  walked  up  and  down  over  the  soft  mats  of  the  centre 
room,  and  tried  to  bring  her  spirits  to  some  quiet  of  realization. 
But  she  could  not.  The  change  had  been  so  sudden,  from  her 
wandering  state  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  to  absolute  con- 
tent and  rest  of  body  and  mind  at  once,  that  her  mental,  like 
her  actual  footing,  seemed  to  sway  and  heave  yet  witli  the 
ujiheavings  that  were  past.  She  could  not  settle  down  to 
anything  like  a  composed  state  of  mind.  She  could  not  get 
accustomed  yet  to  Mr.  Rhj's  in  his  new  character.  As  the 
children  say,  it  was  "  too  good  to  be  true." 

A  little  unready  to  be  still,  she  went  off  again  into  the  room 
specially  prepared  for  her,  where  the  green  jalousies  shaded  the 
windows.  One  window  here  was  at  the  end,  a  direction  in  wJiicli 
Eleanor  had  not  looked.  She  softl}^  raised  the  jalousies  a  little, 
expecting  to  see  just  the  waving  bananas  and  other  plants  of  the 
tropical  garden  that  surrounded  the  house,  or  perhaps  servants* 
offices,  about  which  she  had  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

Instead  of  that,  the  window  revealed  a  landscape  of  such 
beauty  that  Eleanor  involuntarily  pulled  up  the  blind,  and  sat 
entranced  before  it.  No  such  tiling  as  servants  or  servants' 
offices.    A  wide  receding  stretch  of  broken  country,  rising  in  the 
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distance  to  the  dignity  of  blue  precipitous  hills,  a  gorge  of  which 
opened  far  away,  to  delight  and  draw  the  eye  nito  its  misty 
depth;  a  middle  distance  of  lordly  forest,  with  patches  of  clear- 
ing, bits  of  tropical  vegetation  at  hand,  and  over  them,  and  over 
it  all,  a  tropical  sky.  In  one  direction  the  view  was  very  open. 
Eleanor  could  discern  a  bit  of  a  pathway  winding  through  itj 
and  once  or  twice  a  dark  figure  moving  a'long  its  course.  '^This 
was  Vuliva !  this  was  her  foreign  home  !  tlie  region  where  dark- 
ness and  light  were  struggling  foot  by  foot  for  tlie  mastery  ; 
where  heathen  temples  were  falling,  and  heathen  misery  giving 
place  to  the  joy  of  the  Gospel,  but  where  the  Gospel  had  to  fighl 
them  yet.  Eleanor  looked  till  her  heart  was  too  full  to  look  any 
longer,  and  then  turned  aside  to  get  the  only  possible  relief  in 
prayer. 

The  hour  was  near  gone  when  she  went  to  her  window  again. 
The  day  was  cooling  towards  the  evening.  Well,  she  guessed 
that  this  window  had  been  specially  arranged  for  her.  In  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  in  the  house,  she  had  seen  that  same 
watchful  care  for  her  pleasure  and  comfort.  There  never  was  a 
house  that  seemed  to  be  so  love's  work.  Mr.  Rhys's  own  hand 
had  most  manifestly  been  everywhere,  and  the  furniture  that 
Mrs.  Caxton  had  sent  he  had  placed.  But  IMrs.  Caxton  had  not 
sent  all.  Eleanor's  eye  rested  on  a  dressing-table  that  certainly 
never  came  from  England.  It  was  pretty  enough,  it  was  very 
pretty,  even  to  her  notions,  yet  it  had  cost  nothing,  and  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  made  of  nothing.  Yes,  for  she  looked  ;  the 
frame  was  only  some  native  reeds  or  canes,  and  a  bit  of  board  ; 
the  rest  was  white  muslin  drapery,  which  would  pack  away  in 
a  very  few  square  inches  of  room,  but  now  hung  in  pretty  folds 
around  the  glass,  and  covered  the  frame.  Eleanor  just  looked 
and  wondered,  no  more  ;  for  the  hour  was  up,  and  she  went  to 
her  window,  and  raised  the  jalousies  again.  She  was  more 
quiet  now,  she  thought,  but  her  heart  throbbed  with  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Rhys  and  his  return. 

She  looked  over  the  beautiful  wild  country,  watching  for  liim. 
The  light  was  fair  on  the  blue  hills,  the  sea"-breeze  fluttered  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut-trees,  and  waved  the  long  thick  leaves  of 
the  banana.  She  heard  no  other  sound  near  or  far,  till  tlie 
quick  swift  tread  she  was  listening  for  came  to  her  ear.  Nobody 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  step  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Eleanor 
got  to  the  front  door,  and  had  it  open  just  in  time  to  see  him 
come. 

They  stood  then  together  in  the  doorway,  for  the  view  was 
fair  on  the  river-side  too.  The  opposite  sliore  was  beautiful, 
and  the  houses  of  tlie  heathen  village  had  a  great  interest  for 
Eleanor,  aside  from  their  effect  as  part  of  the  landscajjc  ;  but 
her  shyness  was  upon  her   again,   and   she  had   a  tliorough 
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consciousness  that  Mr.  Rliys  did  not  see  how  the  light  fell  on 
either  shore.  At  last  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her 
up  to  his  side,  saying,  "  And  so  you  did  not  get  my  letters  in 
Sydney.    Poor  little  dove ! " 

It  struck  Eleanor  with  a  curious  pleasure,  these  words.  They 
would  have  been  true,  she  knew,  in  the  lips  of  no  other  mortal, 
as  also  certainly  to  no  other  mortal  would  it  have  occurred  to 
use  them.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  person  by  any  means  to  whom 
such  an  appellation  would  generally  be  given.  To  be  sure  her 
temper  was  of  the  finest,  but  then  also  it  had  a  body  to  it.  Yet 
here  she  knew  it  was  true,  and  he  knew  ;  it  was  spoken  not  by 
any  arrogance,  but  by  a  purely  frank  and  natural  understanding 
of  their  mutual  natures  and  relations.  She  answered  by  a  smile, 
exceeding  sweet  and  sparkling,  as  well  as  conscious,  to  the  face 
that  was  looking  down  at  her  with  a  little  bit  of  provoking 
archness  upon  its  gravity,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long  sealing 
kiss.  Husband  and  wife  understood  each  other.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Rhys  knew  it,  for  it  seemed  as  if  his  lips  could  hardly  leave  hers  ; 
and  Eleanor's  face  was  all  manner  of  lights.  "  What  has  become 
of  Alfred?"  he  asked  in  an  irrelevant  kind  of  manner,  by  way 
of  parenthesis. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him — hardly— since  you  left  England,     lie 

is  not  under  mamma's  care  now." "  And  my  friend  Julia  ? 

You  have  told  me  but  a  mite  yet  about  everybody." 
"  Julia  is  your  friend  still.     But  Julia—I  have  not  seen  her 

for  a  long,  long  time." "  How  is  that  ?" 

"  Mamma  would  not  let  me.     Oh,  Mr.  Rhys  !— we  have  been 
kept  apart.     I  could  not  even  see  her  when  I  came  away." 
"Why?"  ,      „ 

"  Mamma— she  was  afraid  of  my  influence  over  her. 

"  Is  it  possible  ! " "  Julia  was  going  on  well — setting  her 

face  to  do  right.     Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be.     Even 
our  letters  are  overlooked." 

"  I  need  not  ask  how  your  mother  is.  I  suppose  she  is  trying 
to  save  one  of  her  daughters  for  the  world." 

Eleanor's  thoughts  swept  a  wide  course  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
remembered  whose  hand  instrumentally  had  saved  her  from 
such  a  fate,  and  had  striven  for  Julia.  With  a  sigh  that  was 
part  sorrow  and  part  gratitude,  Eleanor  laid  her  head  softly  on 
Mr.  Rhys's  shoulder.  With  such  tenderness  as  one  gives  to  a 
child,  and  yet  rarer,  because  deeper  and  graver,  she  was  made 
at  home  there. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  take  a  walk  to  the  chapel?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"— But  she  was  held  fast  still. 

"  And  shall  we  give  Sister  Balliol  the  pleasure  of  our  company 

to  tea,  as  we  come  back?" "  If  you  please— if  you  like." 

"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  frankly—"  but  I^ 
6UPP0S3  we  must." "  Think  of  finding  the  restraints  of  s  jciety 
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even  in  Fiji !"  said  Eleanor,  trying  to  laugh,  as  she  brought  her 
bonnet,  and  they  set  out. 

'•  You  nuist  find  tliem  everywhere— unless  you  live  to  please 
yourself,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  with  his  sweet  'graye  look  ;  and 
Eleanor  was  consoled. 

The  walk  to  the  church  was  not  very  long,  and  she  could 
have  desired  it  longer.  The  river  shore,  and  the  view  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  village  by  which  they  passed,  the  trees  and 
the  vegetable  gardens  and  the  odd  thatclied  roofs— everything 
was  pretty  and  new  to  Eleanor's  eyes.  They  passed  all  they 
had  seen  in  coming  from  the  landing  that  morning,  taking  this 
time  a  path  outside  the  mission  premises.  Past  the  house  with 
the  row  of  pillars  in  front,  which  Eleanor  learned  was  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  various  schools.  A  little  further  on  stood  the 
chapel.  It  was  neat  and  tasteful  enough  to  please  even  an 
English  eye,  and  indeed  looked  more  English  than  foreign  on  a 
distant  view,  and  standing  there  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  little 
bell-tower  rising  like  a  witness  for  all  that  was  good  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  land,  the  feelings  of  those  who  looked  upon 
it  had  need  be  very  tender  and  very  deep. 

"  This  chapel  is  dear  to  our  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.  "  Every- 
thing is,  that  costs  such  pains.  This  poor  people  have  made  it, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  Fiji.  It  was  all  done 
by  the  labour  of  their  hearts  and  hands." 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  style  of  carpentry  in  this  country," 
said  Eleanor. 

"  The  chief  made  up  his  mind  on  a  good  principle — tliat  for  a 
house  of  the  true  God,  neither  time  nor  material  could  be  too 
precious.  On  that  principle  thej"-  went  to  work.  Tlie  timber 
used  in  the  building  is  what  we  call  green-heart,  the  best  there 
is  in  Fiji.  To  find  it,  they  had  to  travel  over  many  a  mile  of 
the  country  ;  and  remember,  there  are  no  oxen  here,  no  horses  ; 
they  had  no  teams  to  help  them.  All  must  be  done  by  the 
labour  of  the  hands.  I  think  there  were  about  eighty  beams  of 
green-heart  timber  needed  for  the  house,  some  of  them  twelve 
and  some  of  them  fifty  feet  long.  In  about  three  months  these 
were  collected,  found  and  brought  in  from  the  woods  and  hills, 
sometimes  from  ten  miles  away.  While  the  young  men  were 
doing  this,  the  old  men  at  home  were  all  day  beating  cocoanut 
husk,  to  separate  the  fibre  for  making  sinnet.  2VII  day  long  I 
used  to  hear  their  beaters  going  ;  it  was  good  music  ;  and  when 
at  the  end  of  every  few  days 'the  woodcutters  came  home  with 
their  timber,  so  soon  as  they  were  heard  shouting  the  news  of 
their  coming,  there  was  a  general  burst  and  cry,  and  every  crea- 
ture in  the  village  set  off  to  meet  them,  and  help  drag  the  logs 
home.  Women  and  children  and  all  went,  and  you  never  saw 
people  so  happy. 

2e2 
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"  Then  the  building  was  done  in  the  same  spirit.  Many  a, 
time  when  I  was  busy  with  them,  ovevlookin<;  their  work,  I 
liave  heard  them  chanting^  to  each  other  words  from  the  Bible — 
band  against  band.  One  side  would  sing,  '  But  will  God  indeed 
dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain Thee,  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded.'  Then 
the  other  side  would  answer,  '  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion,  He 
liath  desired  it  for  His  habitation.'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sweet 
it  was.  There  was  another  chant  they  were  very  fond  of.  A 
few  would  begin  with  Solomon's  petition,  '  Have  Thou  respect 
unto  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  O  Lord 
my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the  prayei-,  which  Thy 
servant  prayeth  before  Thee  to  day ;  that  Thine  eyes  may  be 
open  toward  this  house  night  and  day,  even  toward  the  place  of 
which  Thou  hast  said,  My  name  shall  be  there  ;  that  Thou 
mayest  hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  Thy  servant  shall  make 
toward  this  place.'  And  here  a  number  of  the  other  builders 
would  join  in  with  their  cry,  '  Hearken  unto  the  prayer  which 
Thy  servant  shall  make!'  And  so  in  the  next  verse,  when  it 
came  near  the  end,  the  others  would  join  in,  '  And  when  Thou 
hearest,  forgive ! '  " 

"  I  should  think  you  would  love  it !  "  said  Eleanor,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "And  I  should  think  the  Lord  will  love  it." 
"  Come  in,  and  see  how  it  looks  on  the  inside." 

The  inside  was  both  simple  and  elegant,  after  a  quaint  fashion  ; 
for  it  was  Fijian  elegance  and  Fijian  simplicity.  A  doable  row 
of  columns  led  down  the  centre  of  the  building  ;  they  looked  like 
mahogany,  but  it  was  only  native  wood  ;  and  the  ornamental 
work  at  top,  which  served  for  their  capitals,  was  done  in  sinnet. 
Over  the  doors  and  windows  triangular  pediments  were  elabo- 
rately wrought  in  black  Avith  the  same  sinnet.  The  roof  was 
both  quaint  and  elegant.  It  was  done  in  alternate  open  and 
close  reed-work,  with  broad  black  lines  dividing  it ;  and  orna- 
mental lashings  and  bandings  of  sinnet  were  used  about  the 
fastenings  and  groinings  of  spars  and  beams.  Then  the  wings 
of  the  communion  rail  were  made  of  reed-work,  ornamented  ; 
the  rail  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  nut  timber,  and  the  balusters  of 
sweet  sandal-wood.  The  whole  effect  exceeding  pretty  and 
graceful,  though  produced  with  such  simple  means. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  ought  to  have  had  this  as  an  illustration  of  his 
'  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,'  "  said  Eleanor.     "  How  beautiful!" 

"  The  *  Lamp  of  Truth,'  too,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.  "  It  is  all 
honest  work.  That  side  was  done  by  our  heathen  neighbours. 
The  heathen  chief  sent  us  his  compliments,  said  he  heard  we 
were  engaged  in  a  great  work,  and  if  we  ])leased  he  would  come 
and  help  us.  So  he  did.  They  built  that  side  of  the  wall  and 
the  roof." 
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*-Did  tliey  tlo  it  well? "' "  Heartily." 

"  Do  they  ecme  to  attend  worship  in  it?  " 

'•  The  chapel  is  a  j^reat  attraction.  Strangers  come  to  see — if 
not  to  vvorsliip, — and  then  we  get  a  chance  to  tell  the  truth  to 

them." "  And,  Mr.  Rhvs,  how  is  the  truth  prospering  gene  • 

rally  1 " 

"  Eleanor,  we  want  men! — and  that  seems  to  be  all  we  want. 
I\Iy  heart  feels  ready  to  break  sometimes  for  the  want  of  helpers, 
I  am  glad  of  Brother  Amos  coming — very  glad  ! — but  we  want  a 
hundred  where  we  have  one.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  a 
young  man  came  over  from  one  of  the  islands,  a  large  and  im- 
portant island,  bringing  tidings  that  a  number  of  towns  there 
had  given  up  heathenism — all  wanting  teachers — and  there  were 
no  teachers  for  them.  In  one  place  the  people  had  built  a 
chapel  ;  they  had  gone  so  far  as  that ;  it  was  at  Koroivonu — 
and  they  gathered  together  the  next  Sunday  after  it  was  finished, 
great  numbers  of  the  people  filled  the  chapel,  and  stood  under 
some  bread-fruit  trees  in  front  of  it,  and  stood  there  waiting  to 
have  some  one  come  and  tell  them  the  truth — and  there  was  no 
one.  My  heart  is  ready  to  weep  blood  when  I  think  of  these 
things !  The  Tongan  who  came  with  the  news  came  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears.  And  this  is  no  strange  nor  solitary  case  of 
Koroivonu."  I\Ir.  Rhys  walked  the  floor  of  the  little  chapel,  his 
features  working,  his  breast  heaving.  Eleanor  sat  thinking  how 
little  she  could  do — how  much  she  would !  "  You  have  native 
helpers?"  she  said  gently. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  for  what  they  are  !  but  we  want  missionaries. 
We  want  help  from  England.  We  cannot  get  it  from  the  colo- 
nies— not  fast  enough.  Eleanor," — and  he  stopped  short  and 
faced  her, — "  a  few  months  ago,  to  give  you  another  instance,  I 
was  beholder  of  such  a  scene  as  this.  I  was  to  preach  to  a  com- 
munity that  were  for  the  first  time  publicly  renouncing  heathen- 
ism. It  was  Sunday." — Mr.  Rhys  spoke  slowly,  evidently  exer- 
cising some  control  over  himself;  how  often  Eleanor  had  seen 
him  do  that  in  the  pulpit ! 

"  I  stood  on  the  shores  of  a  bay,  reefed  in  from  the  ocean.  I 
wish  I  could  put  the  scene  before  you !  On  the  land  side,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  landscapes  stretched  back  into  the  country, 
with  almost  every  sort  of  natural  beauty.  Before  me  the  bay,  with 
ten  large  canoes  moored  in  it.  An  island  in  the  bay,  I  remem- 
ber, caught  the  light  beautifully;  and  beyond  that  there  was 
the  white  fence  of  breakers  on  the  reef  barrier.  The  smallest  of 
the  canoes  would  hold  a  hundred  men ;  they  were  the  Heet  ot 
Thakomban,  one  of  Fiji's  fiercest  kings  formerly,  with  himself 
and  his  warriors  on  board. 

"My  preaching  place  was  on  what  had  been  the  dancing 
grounds  of  a  village.     I  liad  a  mat  stretched  on  three  poles  for 
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an  awning — such  a  mat  as  they  make  for  sails ;  and  around 
me  were  nine  others  prepared  in  like  manner.  This  was  my 
chapel.  Just  at  my  leit  hand  was  a  spot  of  ground  where  were 
ten  boiling  springs;  and  until  that  Sunday,  one  of  them  had 
been  the  due  appointed  place  for  cooking  human  bodies.  That 
was  the  place  and  the  preparation  I  looked  at  in  the  still  Sunday 
morning,  before  service  time.  At  that  time,  the  time  appointed 
for  service,  a  drum  was  beat  and  the  conch  shell  blown ;  the  same 
shell  which  had  been  used  to  give  the  war  call.  Directly  all 
those  canoes  were  covered  with  men,  and  they  were  plunging 
into  the  water  and  wading  to  shore.  These  were  lliakomban 
and  his  warriors.  Not  'blackened  and  stripped,  and  armed  for 
fighting,  but  washed  and  clothed.  They  were  stopping  in  that 
place  on  their  way  somewhere  else,  and  now  coming  and  gather- 
ing to  hear  the  preaching.  On  the  other  side  came  a  procession 
from  the  village;  and  down  every  hill-side,  and  along  every  path, 
I  could  see  scattering  groups  and  lines  of  comers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  These  were  the  heathen  inhabitants  coming 
up  now  to  hear  the  trutii,  and  profess  b_y  a  public  act  of  worship 
that  they  were  heathens  no  longer.  They  all  gathered  round  me 
there,  under  the  mat  awnings,  and  sat  on  the  grass,  looking  up  to 
hear,  while  I  told  them  of  Jesus." 

Mr.  Rhys's  voice  was  choked,  and  he  broke  off  abruptly. 
Eleanor  guessed  how  he  had  talked  to  that  audience  ;  she  coiiid 
see  it  in  his  flushing  face  and  quivering  lip.  She  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say,  and  let  him  lead  her  in  silence  and  slowly  away 
from  the  chapel,  and  towards  the  mission-house.  Before  enter- 
ing the  plantation  again  Eleanor  stopped,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  What  can  I  do  ?"  He  gave  her  a  look  of  that  moved  sweetness 
she  had  seen  in  him  all  da}',  and  answered  with  his  usual  abrupt- 
ness, "  You  can  pray." "  I  do  that." 

"  Pray  as  Paul  prayed — for  your  mother,  and  for  Julia,  and 
for  Fiji,  and  for  me.     Do  you  know  how  that  was?" 

"  I  know  what  some  of  his  prayers  were." 

"Yes;  but  I  never  thought  how  Paul  prayed,  until  the  other 
day.  You  must  put  the  scattered  hints  together.  Wait  until 
we  are  at  home — 1  will  show  you." 

He  pushed  open  the  wicket,  and  they  went  in ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  evening  Eleanor  talked  to  Mrs.  Amos  or  to  Mr.  Balliol; 
she  sheered  off  a  little  from  his  wife.  There  v/as  plenty  of  inte- 
resting conversation  going  on  with  one  and  another ;  but  Eleanor 
had  a  little  the  sense  of  being  to  that  lady  an  object  of  observa- 
tion, and  drew  into  a  corner,  or  into  the  shade,  as  much  as  she 
could. 

"  Your  wife  is  very  handsome,  Brother  Rhys,"  Mrs.  Balliol 
remarked  in  an  aside,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening. 

"  That  is  hardly  much  praise  from  you.  Sister  Balliol,"  lie 
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answered  gravely.  "  I  know  you  do  not  set  much  store  by  ap- 
pearances."  "  Slie  is  very  young !"     Both  looked  over  to  the 

opposite  corner,  where  Eleanor  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Amos,  sit- 
ting on  a  low  seat,  and  looking  up;  a  little  drawn  hack  into  the 
shade,  yet  not  so  shaded  but  that  the  womanly  modest  sweetness 
of  her  face  could  be  seen  well  enough.  Mr.  Rhys  made  no 
answer.  "  I  judge,  Brother  Rhys,  that  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  great  world,"  Mrs.  Balliol  went  on,  looking  across  to  the 
ruffled  sleeve. 

"  She  is  not  in  it  now,"  Mr.  Rhys  observed  quietly. 

"  No ;  she  is  in  good  hands.  But,  Brother  Rhys,  do  you  think 
our  sister  understands  exactly  what  sort  of  work  she  has  come 
to  do  here  ?" 

"  She  is  teachable,"  he  answered  with  great  imperturbability. 

"  Well,  you  will  be  able  to  train  her,  if  she  wants  it.  I  am 
glad  to  know  she  is  in  such  good  hands.  I  think  she  has  hardly 
yet  a  just  notion  of  what  lies  before  her,  Brother  Rhys." 

"  When  did  you  make  your  observations?" 

"  She  was  with  me,  you  know — j-ou  left  her  with  me  this 
morning.     We  were  alone,  and  we  had  a  little  conversation." 

"Mrs.  Balliol,  do  you  think  a  just  notion  of  anything  can  be 
formed  in  half  an  hour  ?"  His  question  was  rather  g^ave,  and 
the  lady's  eyes  wavered  from  meeting  his.  She  fidgeted  a  little. 
"Oh,  you  know  best,  of  course,"  she  said.  "  I  have  had  very  little 
opportunity — I  only  judged  from  the  want  of  seriousness ;  but 
that  might  have  been  from  some  other  cause.     You  must  excuse 

me  if  I  spoke  too  frankly." "  You  can  never  do  that  to  me," 

he  said.  "  Thank  you.  Sister  Balliol.  I  will  take  care  of  her." 
Mrs.  Balliol  was  reassured.  But  neither  during  their  walk  home 
nor  ever  after  did  Mr.  Rhys  tell  Eleanor  of  tliis  little  bit  of  talk 
that  had  concerned  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AT    WOEK. 

My  Lady  comes,  my  Lady  goes ;  he  can  see  her  day  by  day, 

And  bless  his  eyes  with  her  beauty,  and  with  blessings  strew  her  way. 

The  breakfast-table  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  Eleanor  as 
the  dinner  had  been.  Not  because  it  looked  so  homelike  ; 
though  in  the  early  morning  the  doors  and  windows  were  all 
open,  and  the  sunlight  streaming  through  on  Mrs.  Caxton's 
china  cups  and  silver  spoons.  It  all  looked  foreign  enough  yet, 
among  those  palm-fern  pillars,  and  on  the  Fijian  mat,  with  its 
border  made  of  red  worsted  ends  and  little  white  feathers.  The 
basket  of  fruit,  too,  on  tlie  table,  did  not  look  like  England. 
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But  the  tea  was  unexceptionable,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  fresh 
lish  as  perfectlj^  broiled  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over  by  some 
genius  or  fairy,  smoking  hot,  from  an  English  gridiron.  And 
in  the  order  and  arrangements  of  the  table,  there  had  been  some- 
thing more  than  native  skill  and  taste,  Eleanor  was  sure.  "  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Rhys,"  she  said,  "  that  the  Fijians  are  remark- 
ably good   cooks!" "Uncommon,   for  savages,"   said   Mr. 

Hhys,  with  perfect  gravity. 

_    "  This  fish  is  excellent." "  There  is  no  better  fish-market 

m  the  world,  for  variety  and  abundance,  than  we  have  here." 

"  But  I  mean,  it  is  broiled  just  like  an  English  fish.  Isaac 
Walton  himself  would  be  satisfied  with  it." 

"  Isaac  Walton  never  saw  such  fishing  as  is  carried  on  here. 
The  natives  are  at  home  in  the  water  from  their  childhood — men 
and  women  both  ;  and  the  women  do  a  good  deal  of  the  fishing. 
But  the  serious  business  is  the  turtle-fishing.  It  is  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict.  The  men  plunge  into  the  water  and  grapple 
bodily  with  the  turtle,  after  they  have  brought  them  into  an 
enclosure  with  their  nets.  Four  or  five  men  lay  hold  of  one,  if 
it  is  a  large  fellow,  and  the^-  struggle  together  under  water  till 
the  turtle  thinks  he  has  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  and  concludes 

to  come  to  the  surface." "  Does  not  the  turtle  sometimes  get 

the  better?"  ^ 

*'  Sometimes." 

"  Mr.  Rhys,  have  you  any  particular  duty  to-day?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  up  that  form  of  expression  i" 
eaid  he,  with  a  comic  gravity  of  dishke. 

"Why  not?" "It  is  not  treating  me  with  proper  con- 
fidence. '  Her  look  in  reply  was  so  very  pretty,  both  blushing 
and  wmsome,  that  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were  obliged  to  give 

way.     "  You  know  what  my  first  name  is,  do  not  you?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Eleanor." 

"The  people  about  call  me  'MisiRisi'— I  am  not  going  to 
have  my  wife  a  Fijian  to  me."  The  lights  on  Eleanor's  face 
were  very  pretty.— With  the  same  contained  smile  he  went  on. 
"I  gave  you  my  name  yesterday.  It  is  yours  to  do  what  you 
hke  with  ;  but  the  greatest  dishonour  you  can  show  to  a  gift,  is 
not  to  use  it  at  all." 

"  That  IS  the  most  comical  putting  of  the  case  that  ever  I 
heard,"  said  Eleanor,  quite  unable  to  retain  her  own  gravity. 

"  Very  good  sense,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  with  a  dry  preservation 

"  But  after  all,"  said  Eleanor,  *'  you  gave  me  your  second 
name,  if  you  please— I  do  not  know  what  I  have  to  do  with 
the  first." 

"You  do  not  ?  Is  it  possible  you  think  your  name  is  Henry 
or  James,  or  something  else  ?     You  are  Rowland  Rhys  as  truly 
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as  I  am — only  you  are  the  mistress,  and  I  am  the  master." 
Eleanor's  look  went  over  the  table  with  something-  besides 
t  laughter  in  the  brown  eyes,  which  made  them  a  gentle  thing  to 
see.  "  Mr.  Rhys,  I  am  thinking  what  you  will  do  to  this  part 
of  you  to  make  it  like  the  other  ?  "  He  gave  her  a  glance,  at 
which  her  eyes  went  down  instantly.  "  I  do  not  know,'*  he  said 
with  infinite  gravity.  "  I  will  think  a1)0ut  it.  Preaching  does 
not  seem  to  do  you  any  good."  Eleanor  bent  her  attention  upon 
her  bread  and  fruit.  He  spoke  next  with  a  change  of  tone, 
giving  up  his  gravity.  "  Do  you  know  your  particular  duty 
to-day  1 " 

"  I  thought,"  said  Eleanor, — "  that  as  yesterday  you  stowed 
me  the  head  carpenter,  perhaps  this  morning  you  would  let  me 
see  the  chief  cook." 

"  That  is  not  the  first  thing.  You  must  have  a  lesson  in 
Fijian,  now  that  I  hope  j'ou  are  instructed  in  English." 

He  caiTied  her  oflf  to  his  study  to  get  it.  The  lesson  was  a 
matter  of  amusement  to  Mr.  Rhys,  but  Eleanor  set  herself 
earnestly  to  learn.  Then  he  said  he  supposed  she  might  as  well 
see  her  establishment  at  once,  and  took  her  out  to  the  side  of  the 
house  where  she  had  not  been. 

It  was  a  plantation  wilderness  hero  too,  though  particularly 
devoted  to  all  that  in  Fiji  could  belong  to  a  kitchen-garden. 
English  beans  and  peas  had  been  sown,  and  were  flourishing ; 
most  of  the  luxuriance  that  met  the  eye  had  a  foreign  character. 
Beautiful  order  was  noticeable  everywhere.  Mr.  Rhys  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  servants  ;  he  pleased  himself  with 
leading  Eleanor  through  the  walks  and  showing  her  v/hich  were 
the  plants  of  the  yam  and  the  kumera,  and  other  native  fruits 
and  vegetables.  IBananas  were  here  too,  and  the  graceful  stems 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  overhead  the  cocoanut-trees  waved  their 
feathery  plumes  in  the  air.  "  Who  did  all  this  ? "  Eleanor  asked 
admiringly. 

"  Solomon — with  a  head  gardener  over  him." 

"  Solomon  is — I  saw  him  yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  came  with  me  from  Vulanga.  He  is  a  nice  fellow. 
He  is  a  Christian,  as  I  told  you,  and  a  true  labourer  in  the  great 
vineyard.  I  believe  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
his  countrymen  in  a  quiet  way  and  tell  them  the  truth.  He  has 
brought  a  great  many  to  know  it.  In  my  service  he  is  very 
faithful." 

"  No  wonder  this  garden  looks  nice,"  said  Eleanor. 

"I  asked  Solomon  one  day  about  his  religious  experience. 
He  said  he  was  very  happy,  he  had  enjoyed  religion  all  the  day. 
He  said  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  prayed  that  the  Lord 
would  greatly  bless  him  and  keep  him,  and  that  it  had  been  so, 
and  generally  was  so  when  he  attended  to  religious  duties  early 
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in  the  morning.  '  But  if  I  neglect  and  rush  into  the  \\orld,'  he 
said,  '  without  properly  attending  to  my  religious  duties,  nothing 
goes  right.     I  am  wrong  in  mj'^  own  heart,  and  no  one  round  me 

is  right.'" "Good  testimony,"  said  Eleanor.     *' Is  he  your 

cook  as  well  as  your  gardener?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  cook,"  said  ]\Ir.  Rhys.  "Come 
and  see  the  kitchen." 

Near  the  main  dwelling-house,  in  this  planted  enclosure,  were 
several  smaller  houses.  Mr.  Rhj's  at  last  took  Eleanor  that 
way  and  permitted  her  to  inspect  them.  The  one  nearest  the 
main  building  was  fitted  up  for  a  laundry.  Tlie  furthest  was  a 
sleeping-house  for  the  servants.  The  middle  one  was  the  kitchen. 
It  was  a  Fijian  kitchen.  Here  was  a  large  fireplace  of  the 
original  fashion  which  had  moved  Eleanor's  wonder  in  the 
dining-room,  with  a  Fijian  framework  of  wood  at  one  side  of  it, 
holding  native  vessels  of  pottery,  larger  and  smaller,  and 
variousl}^  shaped,  for  cooking  purposes.  Some  more  homelike 
iron  utensils  were  to  be  seen  also,  with  other  kitchen  appur- 
tenances, water  jars  and  so  forth.  A  fire  had  been  in  the 
fireplace,  and  the  signs  of  cookery  were  remaining  ;  but  in  all 
the  houses,  nobody  was  anywhere  visible.  "  Solomon  is  gone  to 
collect  your  servants,"   said  Mr.  Rhys.     "  That  explains  the 

present  solitude." "  Did  he  cook  that  fish  ?  " "  I  have  not 

tried  him  in  cooking,"  said  Mr.  Rhys  with  a  gravit}"^  that 
was   perfect.      "  I  do  not  know   what  he   could  do  if  he  was 

tried?" "Who  did  it  then?"     His  smile  was  wonderfully 

pleasant — now  that  it  could   be  no  longer  kept  back — as   he 

answered,  "  Your  servant." "  You,   Rowland  !     And  the 

dinner  yesterday  ? " 

"  Do  not  praise  me,"  he  said  with  the  same  look,  "  lest  I 
should  spoil  the  dinner  to-day.  I  do  not  expect  there  will  be 
anybody  here  till  afternoon." 

"  Then  you  shall  see  what  I  can  do  !  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  know  how.  I  have  been  long  enough 
in  the  wilderness  to  learn  all  trades.  You  never  learned  how  to 
cook  at  Wiglands." "  But  at  Plassy  I  did." 

"  Did  Aunt  Caxton  let  you  into  her  kitchen  ? " "  Yes." 

"I  shall  not  let'j'ou  into  mine." "She  went  with  me 

there.  I  have  not  come  out  here  to  be  useless.  I  will  take  care 
of  the  dinner  to-day." 

"  No,  you  shall  not,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  drawing  her  away  from 
the  kitchen.  "  You  have  got  enough  to  do  to-day  in  unpacking 
boxes.  There  will  be  servants  this  evening  to  attend  to  all  you 
want,  and  for  the  present  you  are  my  care." 

"  Rowland,  I  should  like  it." 

Which  view  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  be  material.  At  least 
it  was  answered  in  a  silencing  kind  of  waj"-,  as  with  his  arm 
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about  her  he  led  her  in  tlirough  the  bananas  to  the  house.  It 
silenced  Eleanor  effectually,  in  spite  oi  being  very  serious  in 
her  wish.     She  put  it  away  to  bide  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Rhys  gave  her  something  else  to  do,  as  he  had  said.  The 
boxes  had  in  part  been  brought  from  the  schooner,  and  there 
iwas  employment  for  both  of  them.  He  drew  out  nails  and  took 
off  covers,  and  did  the  rough  unpacking,  while  the  arranging 
and  bestowing  of  the  goods  thus  put  under  her  disposal  kept 
Eleanor  very  busy.  His  part  of  the  work  was  finished  long 
before  hers,  and  Mr.  Rhys  withdrew  to  his  study  for  some  other 
work.  Eleanor  happy  and  busy,  with  touched  thoughts  of  Mrs. 
Caxton,  put  away  blankets  and  clothes  and  linen  and  calicoes, 
and  unpacked  glass,  and  stowed  on  her  shelves  a  whole  store  of 
liome  comforts  and  necessaries,  marvelling  betweenwhiles  at  Mr. 
Rhys's  varieties  of  power  in  making  himself  useful,  and  wishing 
she  could  do  what  she  thought  was  better  her  work  than  his — 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen  before  the  servants  came 
home.  By-and-by,  Mr.  Rhys  came  out  of  the  study  again,  and 
found  Eleanor  sitting  on  the  mat  before  a  huge  round  hamper, 
uncovered,  filled  with  Australian  fruit.  This  was  a  late  arrival, 
brought  while  he  had  been  shut  up  at  his  work.  Grapes  and 
peaches  and  pears  and  apricots  were  crowded  side  by  side  in  rich 
and  beautiful  abundance  and  confusion.  Eleanor  sat  looking  at 
it.  She  was  in  a  working  dress,  of  the  brown  stuff  her  aunt's 
maids  wore  at  home  ;  short  sleeves  left  her  arms  bare  to  the 
elbow,  and  tlie  full  jacket  and  hoopless  skirt  did  no  wrong  to  a 
figure  the  soft  outlines  of  which  they  only  disclosed.  Mr.  Rhys 
stopped  and  stood  still.  Eleanor  looked  up.  "Mr.  Esthwaite 
has  sent  these  on  in  the  schooner  unknown  to  me.     What  shall 

I  do  with  them  all  ?  " "  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.     "It 

is  the  penalty  that  attaches  to  wealth." "  But  you  said  you 

never  were  poor?  "  said  Eleanor,  laughing  at  his  look. 

"  I  never  was,  in  feeling.     I  never  was  in  an  embari'assment 

of  riches,  either.     I  can't  help  you  ! " "  But  these  are  yours, 

Rowland.     What  are  you  talking  of?" 

'*  Are  you  going  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  whole  1 "  said 
Mr.  Rhys,  stooping  down  for  a  grape. 

"  No  ;  Mr.  Esthwaite  has  done  that.     The  embarrassment  is 

yours." "  I  am  in  no  embarrassment ;  you  are  mistaken.    By 

what  right  do  you  say  that  Mr.  Esthwaite  hae  sent  these 
tome?" 

"  Because  he  sent  them  to  me,"  said  Eleanor.    "  It  is  the  same 

thing." "That  is  dutiful,   and  loyal,  and  all  that  sort  of 

thing,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  helping  himself  to  another  grape,  and 
looking  with  his  keen  eyes  and  imperturbable  gravity  at  Eleanor. 
Perhaps  he  liked  to  see  the  scarlet  bloom  he  could  so  easily  call 
up  in  her  cheeks,  which  was  now  accompanied  with  a  little 
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impatient  glance  at  him.  "Nevertheless,  I  do  not  cons'ule 
myself  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  gift.  The  disposition  of  i 
remains  with  you.  I  do  not  like  the  responsibilities  of  othe 
people's  wealth  to  rest  on  my  shoulders." 

"  But  this  fruit  is  different  from  what  we  have  on  th 
island  ;  is  there  not  something-  you  would  like  to  have  don 
with  it?" 

"I  should  like  you  to  give  me  one  bunch  of  grapes — to  b 
chosen  by  yourself."  He  looked  on,  with  a  satisfied  expressioi 
of  face,  while  Eleanor's  fingers  separated  and  ovei-hauled  th> 
fruit  till  she  had  got  a  bunch  to  her  mind  ;  and  stood  still  in  hi 
place  to  let  her  bring  it  to  him.  Then  took  possession  of  her  an( 
the  grapes  at  once,  neglecting  the  latter,  however,  entirely,  ti 
consider  her.  "  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  witli  the 
rest,  Rowland?"  said  Eleanor,  while  her  face  glowed  under  hi; 
caresses  and  examination. 

"  This  is  a  very  becoming  dress  you  have  on  ! " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  noticed  ladies'  dresses." 

"  I  always  notice  my  own."  Eleanor's  head  drooped  a  little. 
to  hide  the  rush  of  pleasure  and  shame.  "  But,  Rowland,"  sht 
said,  with  gentle  persistence,  "  what  icould  you  like  to  have  done 
with  that  basket  ?  Isn't  there  some  meaning  behind  your  words 
about  it ! " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  said  he,  curling  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  in  an  amused  way. 

"  I  thought  so.  Please  tell  it  me  !  You  have  something  to 
tell  me." "  The  fruit  is  yours,  Eleanor." 

"And  what  am  I?"  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  with  a 
little  vexed  earnestness,  for  she  fancied  that  Mr.  Rhys  would 
not  speak  because  the  fruit  was  hers.  His  manner  changed 
again,  to  the  deep  tenderness  which  he  had  shown  so  frequently; 
holding  her  close  and  looking  down  into  her  face  ;  not  answez*- 
ing  at  once  ;  half  enjoying,  half  soothing,  the  feeling  he  had 
raised.     "  Eleanor,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  want  that  fruit." 

"  Tell  me  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  If  you  like  to  send  some  of  those  grapes  to  Sister  Balliol,  at 
the  other  house,  I  think  they  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  I  will  just  take  out  a  few  for  you,  and  I  will  send  the 
whole  basket  over  there  just  as  it  is.  Is  there  anybody  to 
take  it?" 

"  Do  not  save  any  for  me." "  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  want  anything  more  than  I  have  got." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  do  about  that  as  I  please  1 "  said  Eleanor^ 
laughing  a  little, 

"  No — you  may  not.  I  only  want  this  bunch  that  I  have  in 
my  hand,  for  a  poor  sick  fellow,  whom  I  think  they  will  com- 
fort. If  you  feel  as  I  do,  and  like  to  send  the  rest  over  to  tlie 
mission-house,  I  think  they  will  be  well  and  gratefully  used." 
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"  But,  Rowland,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  first  ? "  she 
said  a  little  wistfully. 

"  Do  you  feel  as  t  do  ?    Tell  me  that  first." 

But  as  Eleanor  was  not  ready  with  her  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, of  course  her  own  got  the  go-by.  Mr.  Rhys  laughed  at  her 
a  little,  and  then  told  her  she  might  get  the  house  ready  for 
dinner.  Very  much  Eleanor  wished  she  could  rather  get  the 
il inner  ready  for  the  house  ;  yet  somehow  she  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  ask  him  ;  and  she  had  a 
curious  unwillingness  to  make  the  request.  "  Do  you  know," 
she  said,  looking  up  in  his  face,  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but 
you  are  the  only  person  I  ever  was  afraid  of,  where  my  natural 

i.ourao'e  had  full  play  ?  " "  Does  that  sentiment  possess  you 

at  present?  " 

'^  Yes — a  little."  He  laughed  again,  and  said  it  was  whole- 
some ;  and  went  off  without  seeming  in  the  least  dismayed  by 
the  intelligence.  If  Eleanor  had  ventured  that  remark  as  a 
feeler,  she  was  utterly  discomfited.  She  went  about  her  pretty 
v.ork  of  getting  the  little  table  ready  and  acquainting  herself 
with  the  details  of  her  cupboard  arrangements,  feeling  a  little 
amused  at  herself,  and  with  many  deeper  thoughts  about  Mr. 
Rhvs  and  the  basket  of  fruit.  They  were  sitting  in  the  study 
after  dinner,  alternately  talking  and  studying  Fijian,  when  Mr. 
Rhys  suddenly  asked,  "Of  whom  have  you  ever  been  afraid, 
Eleanor,  where  your  natural  courage  did  not  have  full  play?" 

"  Mr.  Carlisle." " How  was  that? " 

"  I  was  in  a  false  position." 

"  I  feared  that,  at  one  time,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  was  a  bondwoman — under  engagements  that  tied  me — I 
did  not  dare  do  as  I  felt.     I  understand  it  all  now." 

"  Do  you  like  to  tell  me  how  it  happened  ? " 

"  I  like  it  very  much.  I  want  that  you  should  know  just  how 
it  was.  I  was  pressed  into  those  engagements  without  my  heart 
being  in  them,  and  indeed  very  much  against  my  will  ;  but  I 
was  dazzled  by  a  vision  of  worldly  glory  that  made  me  too  weak 
to  resist.  Then  thoughts  of  another  kind  began  to  rise  within 
me  ;  I  saw  that  worldly  glory  was  not  the  sufficient  thing  I  had 
thought  it ;  and  as  my  eyes  got  clear,  I  found  I  had  given  no 
love  where  I  had  given  my  promise.  Then  that  consciousness 
hampered  me  in  every  action."  i    i    t„ 

"  But  you  did  not  break  with  him— with  Mr.  Carlisle  ? 

"Because  I  was  such  a  bondwoman,  as  I  told  you.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  might  do— what  was  right— and  I  wanted  to  do 
richt  then  ;  till  I  went  to  Plassv.     Aunt  Caxton  set  me  free." 

'Mr.  Rhys  was  silent  a  little.  "  Do  you  remember  coming  to 
visit  the  old  window  in  the  ruins,  just  before  you  went  to  Plassy 
that  time?"  he  said,  looking  round  at  her  with  a  smile.  His 
wife  though  she  was,  Eleanor  could  not  help  a  warm  flush  of 
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consciousness  coming  over  her  at  the  recollection.  "I  remem- 
ber," she  said,  demurely.     "It  was  in  December." 

"  What  were  you  afraid  of  at  that  time  V "  Mr.  Carlisle." 

"  Did  you  think  it  was  he  whom  you  heard  ? " 

"  No.     I  thought  it  was  you." 

"  Then  why  were  you  afraid  V 

"  I  had  reason  enough,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Mr, 
Carlisle  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  become  jealous  of  you." 

She  answered  witli  a  certain  straightforward  dignit}^  but  Mr. 
Rhys  had  a  view  of  dyed  cheeks  and  a  face  which  shrank  from  his 
eye.  He  beheld  it,  no  doubt,  for  a  little  while,  at  least  he  was 
silent ;  and  ended  with  one  or  two  kisses  which,  to  Eleanor's 
feelings,  for  she  dared  not  look,  spoke  him  very  full  of  satisfac- 
tion.    But  he  never  brought  up  the  subject  again. 

The  thoughts  raised  b}^  the  talk  about  the  basket  of  fruit 
recurred  again  a  few  days  later.  Eleanor  had  got  into  full  train 
of  her  island  life  by  this  time.  She  was  studying  hard  to  learn 
the  language,  and  beginning  to  speak  words  of  it  with  her 
strange  muster  of  servants.  Housekeeping  duties  were  fairly 
in  hand.  She  had  begun  to  find  out,  too,  what  Mr.  Rhys  had 
foretold  her  respecting  visitors.  They  came  in  groups  and 
singly,  at  all  hours  nearly  on  some  days,  to  see  the  new  house 
and  the  new  furniture  and  the  new  wife  of  "  Misi  Risi." 
Eleanor  could  not  talk  to  them  ;  she  could  only  be  looked  at, 
and  answer  through  an  interpreter  their  questions  and  requests, 
and  watch  with  unspeakable  interest  these  strange  poor  people, 
and  admire  with  unceasing  admiration  Mr.  Rhys's  untiring 
kindness,  patience,  and  skill,  in  receiving  and  entertaining  them. 
They  wanted  to  see  and  understand  every  new  thing  and  every 
new  custom.  They  were  polite  in  their  curiosity,  but  insatiable ; 
and  Mr.  Rhys  would  show  and  explain  and  talk,  and  never  seem 
annoyed  or  weary  ;  and  then,  whenever  he  got  a  chance,  put  in  his 
own  claim  for  attention,  and  tell  them  of  the  Gospel.  Eleanor 
always  knew  from  his  face  and  manner,  and  from  theirs,  when 
this  sort  of  talk  was  going  on  ;  and  she  listened  strangely  to  the 
unknown  words  in  which  her  heart  went  along  so  blindly.  When 
he  thought  her  not  needed,  or  when  he  thought  her  tired,  Mr. 
Rhys  would  dismiss  her  to  her  own  room,  which  he  would  not 
have  invaded  ;  and  Eleanor's  reverence  for  her  husband  grew 
with  every  day,  although  she  would  not  at  the  beginning  have 
thought  that  possible. 

At  the  end  of  these  first  few  days,  Eleanor  went  one  afternoon 
into  Mr.  Rhys's  study.  He  was  in  full  tide  of  work  now.  The 
softly  swinging  door  let  her  in  without  much  noise,  and  she  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  doubt  whether  to  disturb  him 
or  no.  He  was  busy  at  his  writing-table.  But  Mr.  Rhys  had 
good  ears,   even  when    he  was  busy.     While  she  stood  there 
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he  loolced  up  at  her.  She  was  a  pretty  vision  for  a  man  to  see 
and  call  wife.  She  was  in  one  of  the  white  dresses  that  had 
stiiTed  Mrs.  Esthwaite's  admiration  ;  its  spotless  draperies  were 
in  as  elegant  order  as  ever  they  had  been  for  Mrs.  Powle's 
drawing-room  ;  the  rich  banded  brown  hair  was  in  as  graceful 
order.     She  stood  there  very  bright,  very  still,  looking  at  him. 

''  You  have  been  working  a  long  time,  Rowland.     You  want 

to  stop  and  rest." "  Come  here,  and  rest  me,"  he  answered, 

stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  Rowland,"  said  Eleanor,  when  she  had  been  standing  a 
minute  beside  him.  "  IMrs.  Balliol  wants  me  to  cut  off  my 
hair."  Mr.  Rhys  looked  up  at  her,  for,  with  one  arm  round 
her,  he  was  still  bending  attention  upon  his  work.  He  glanced 
up  as  if  in  doubt  or  wonder.  "  I  have  been  over  to  see  her," 
Eleanor  repeated,  "  and  she  counsels  me  to  cut  off  my  hair;  cut 
it  short." "  See  you  don't  1''  he  said  sententiously. 

"Whyl"  said  Eleanor. 

"  It  would  be  the  cause  of  our  first  and  last  quarrel." 

"  Our  first,"  said  Eleanor,  stifling  some  hidden  amusement. 
"  But  how  could  you  tell  that  it  would  be  the  last?" 

"  It  would  be  so  very  disagreeable !"  Mr.  Rhys  said,  with  a 
gravity  so  dryly  comic  that  Eleanor's  gravity  was  destroyed. 

"  Mrs.  Balliol  says  I  shall  find  it,  my  hair  I  mean,  very  much 
in  my  way." "  It  would  be  in  my  way  if  it  was  cut  off." 

"  She  says  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  precious  time.  She 
thinks  that  your  razor  would  be  better  applied  to  my  head — " 

"  Than  to  what  other  object?" 

"Than  to  its  legitimate  use  and  application.  She  wants  me 
to  get  you  to  let  your  beard  grow,  and  to  cut  off  my  hair.  '  It's 
unekal' — as  Sam  Weller  says." 

Eleanor  was  laughing  ;  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Rhys's  face  very 
well ;  it  was  somewhat  bent  over  his  papers ;  Imt  the  side  view 
was  of  unprovokable  gravity.  A  gravity,  however,  which  she 
had  learned  to  know  covered  a  wealth  of  amusement  or  of  mis- 
chief, as  the  case  might  be.  She  knelt  down  to  bring  herself 
within  better  speaking  and  seeing;  distance.  "  Rowland,  what 
sort  of  people  are  your  coadjutors?" 

"  They  are  the  Lord's  people,"  he  answered. 

Eleanor  felt  somewhat  checked  ;  the  gravity  of  this  answer 
was  of  a  different  character ;  but  she  could  not  refrain  from 
carrying  the  matter  further — she  could  not  let  it  rest  there.  "  Do 
you  mean,"  she  said  a  little  timidly,  but  persistently,  "  that  you 
are  not  willing  to  speak  of  them  as  they  are,  to  mcV  He  was 
quite  silent  half  a  minute,  and  Eleanor  grew  increasingly  sober. 
He  said  then,  gently  but  decidedly,  "  There  are  two  persons  in 
the  field,  of  whose  faults  I  am  willing  to  talk  to  you — yours  and 
my  own." 
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"  And  of  others  you  think  it  is  wrong,  then,  to  speak,  even  so 
privately  and  kindly  as  we  are  speaking?"  Eleanor  was  very 
much  chagrined.  Mr.  Rhys  waited  a  moment  and  then  said,  in 
the  same  manner,  "  I  cannot  do  it,  Eleanor." 

He  got  up  a  moment  after  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Eleanor 
felt  almost  stunned  with  surprise  and  discomfort.  This  was  the 
second  time,  in  the  few  days  that  she  had  been  with  him,  that 
he  had  found  her  wrong  in  something.  It  troubled  her  strangely, 
and  the  sense  of  how  much  he  was  better  than  she — how  much 
higher  his  sphere  of  living  than  the  one  she  moved  in — pressed 
her  heart  down  almost  to  the  ground.  She  stood  by  the  writing- 
table  where  she  had  risen  to  her  feet,  with  her  eyes  brimful  of 
tears,  but  so  still  even  to  her  eyelids  that  the  tears  had  not  over- 
flowed. She  supposed  Mr.  Rhys  had  gone  out.  In  another  mo- 
ment, however,  she  heard  his  step  returning,  and  he  entered  the 
study.  Eleanor  moved  instantly  to  leave  it,  but  he  met  and 
stayed  her  with  a  look  infinitely  sweet,  turned  her  about,  and 
made  her  kneel  down  with  him.  And  then  he  poured  out  a 
prayer  for  charity,  not  merely  the  kindness  that  throws  a  cover- 
ing over  the  failings  of  others,  or  that  holds  back  the  report  of 
what  they  have  been,  but  the  overabounding  heavenly  love  that 
will  send  its  brightness  into  the  dark  places  of  human  society, 
and  with  its  own  richness  fill  the  barren  spots;  and  above  all, 
for  that  love  of  Jesus  the  King  that  makes  all  His  servants  dear ; 
for  that  spirit  of  Christ  that  looks  with  His  own  love  and  forbear- 
ance on  all  that  need  it.  And  so,  as  the  speaker  prayed,  he  showed 
his  own  possession  of  that  which  he  asked  for ;  so  revealed  the 
tender  and  high  walk  of  his  own  mind  and  its  near  familiarity 
with  heavenly  things,  that  Eleanor  thought  her  heart  would 
break.  The  feeling,  how  far  he  stood  above  her  in  knowledge 
and  in  goodness,  while  it  was  a  secret  and  deep  joy,  yet  gave  her 
acute  pain  such  as  she  never  had  felt  before.  She  would  not 
weep ;  it  was  a  dry  aching  pain,  that  took  part  of  its  strength 
from  the  thought  of  having  done  or  shown  something  that  he  did 
not  like.  But  Mr.  Rhys  went  on  to  pray  for  her  alone,  and 
Eleanor  was  conquered  then.  Tears  came,  and  she  cried  like  a 
little  child,  and  all  the  hard  pain  of  pride  or  of  fear  was  washed 
away  like  the  dust  from  the  leaves  in  a  summer  shower. 

She  was  so  far  healed,  but  she  would  have  run  away  when  they 
rose  from  their  knees  if  he  had  permitted  her.  He  had  no  such 
intention.  Keeping  fast  hold  of  her  hand,  he  brought  her  to  a 
seat  by  the  window,  opened  it,  for  the  day  was  now  cooling  off", 
and  the  sea  breeze  was  fresh;  and,  taking  the  book  of  their 
studies,  he  put  her  into  a  lesson  of  Fijian  practice,  till  Eleanor's 
spirits  were  thoroughly  restored.  Then,  throwing  away  the  book 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  almost  kissed  the  tears  back  again. 

"  Eleanor  • ■,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  wet, 

and  her  colour  and  her  voice  were  fluttcrin";  together. 
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"What?" "You  must  bear  the  iuconvenience  of  your  hair 

for  my  sake.  Tell  Sister  Balliol  you  wear  it  by  my  express 
orders."  Eleanor's  look  was  lovely.  She  saw  that  the  gentle- 
ness of  this  speech  was  intended  to  give  her  back  just  that  liberty 
she  might  think  was  forbidden.  Humbleness  and  affection  danced 
in  her  face  together.     "  And  you  do  not  ol)ject  to  white  dresses, 

Rowland?" "Never— when  they  are  white" — he  said  with 

one  of  his  peculiar  smiles. 

"Rowland,"  said  Eleanor,  "you  ought  to  have  those  blinds  at 
these  windows.     You  want  them  here  much  more  than  I  do." 

"How  will  you  prove  that?" 

"  By  putting  them  here ;  and  then  you  will  confess  it." 

"  Don't  you  do  it,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  Please  let  me  !     Do  let  me !     You  want  them  much  more 

than  I  do,  Rowland." "Then  you  will  have  to  let  them  stand; 

for  they  are  just  where  I  want  them." 

"  But  the  shade  of  them  is  much  more  needed  here." 

"I  could  have  had  it.  You  need  not  disturb  yourself.  There  is  a 
whole  stack  of  them  lying  under  the  shelves  in  your  store-room. 

"Why  are  they  lying  there?"  said  Eleanor  in  great  surprise. 

"  I  did  not  want  them.     I  left  them  for  you  to  dispose  of." 

"  For  me  !     Then  I  shall  dispose  some  of  them  here." 

^"Not  with  my  leave." "May  I  not  know  why?"  said 

Eleanor,  putting  her  hand  in  his  to  plead  for  it. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  fare  too  much  better  than  my  brethren," 
he  answered  with  a  smile  of  infinite  pleasantness  at  her.  Elea- 
nor's face  showed  a  sudden  accession  of  intelligence. 

"  Then,  Rowland,  let  us  send  the  other  jalousies  to  Mr. 
Balliol  to  shade  his  study — with  all  my  heart ;  and  you  put  up 
mine  here.    I  did  not  think  about  that  before.    Will  you  do  it?" 

"  There  are  plenty  of  them  without  taking  yours,  child." 

"  Then,  Oh,  Rowland,  why  did  you  not  do  it  before  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  objection  to  using  other  people's  property — even 
for  the  benefit  of  my  neighbours,"  he  said  with  the  provoking 
smile  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  But  it  is  yours  now." "  Well,  I  make  it  over  to  you,  to 

be  offered  and  presented  as  it  seems  good  to  you,  to  Brother 
Balliol,  or  to  Sister  Balliol,  for  his  use  and  behoof." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  do  it?" 

*'  If  it  is  your  pleasure." 

"  Then  I  will  speak  of  it  immediately." •"  You  can  have  an 

opportunity  to-night.     But  you  must  call  lier  Sister  Balliol." 

"  I  can't,  Rowland  !"  Silence  fell  between  the  parties.  Mr. 
Rhys's  face  was  impenetrable.  Eleanor  glanced  at  it  and 
glanced  at  it ;  got  no  help.  Finally  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  spoke  a  little  apprehensively.     "  Rowland,  are  you 

serious?" "Perfectly."     So  he  was  outwardly. 

2f 
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"  Do  you  think  it  matters  really  whether  I  call  her  one  thing 
or  another  1  If  it  were  Mrs.  Amos,  I  should  not  have  the 
least  difficulty.     I   could  call  her  Sister  Amos.     V/hat  does  it 

matter?" "Why  can't  you  use  a  Christian  form  of  address 

with  her  as  well  as  witli  me  ?" 

"  Do  you  consider  it  a  matter  o{ principle  ?" 

"  Only  as  it  regards  the  feelings  of  the  individual,  in  either 
case."     Mr.  Rhys's  mouth  was  looking  very  comical. 

"  Would  she  care,  Rowland?" 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  try,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
arranging  his  papers  to  leave.  And  Eleanor  saw  he  was  not 
going  to  tell  her  &nj  more. 

"  What  is  the  opportunity  you  spoke  of,  Rowland  V 

"  This  is  our  evening  for  being  together — it  has  hardly  been  a 
class  before  this,  we  were  so  few  ;  but  we  met  to  talk  and  think 
together,  and  usually  considered  some  given  subject.  To-night 
it  is,  the  '  glory  to  be  revealed.'  " 

"  That  is  what  Mr.  Amos  and  I  used  to  do  on  board  the 
schooner  ;  and  we  had  that  subject  too,  just  after  we  left  Tonga. 

So  we  shall  be  ready." "  We  ought  to  go  there  to  tea  ;  but  I 

have  to  go  over  first  to  Nawaile  ;  it  will  keep  me  till  after  tea- 
time.     Do  not  wait  for  me,  unless  you  choose." 

Eleanor  chose,  and  told  him  so.  While  he  was  gone  she  sat 
at  the  door  of  the  house  watching  and  thinking  ;  thinking  of 
him  especially,  and  of  things  that  his  talk  that  afternoon  had 
brought  up.  It  was  a  pleasant  hour  or  two.  The  sea-breeze 
fresh  from  the  sea  ;  the  waving  broad  banana  leaves  ;  the  sweet 
perfume  of  flowers,  which  were  rarely  ])rofuse  and  beautiful  in 
their  garden  ;  the  beautiful  southern  i^ky  of  night,  with  the 
stars  which  Eleanor  had  learned  to  know  as  strangers  coming 
over  in  the  ship,  and  now  loved  as  the  companions  of  her  new 
home.  Stillness,  and  flapping  of  leaves,  and  sweet  thoughts ; 
until  it  was  time  to  be  expecting  Mr.  Rhys  back  again,  and 
Eleanor  made  the  tea  that  he  might  at  least  not  miss  so  much 
refreshment.  She  knew  his  step  rods  off^,  and  long  before  she 
could  see  him  ;  his  cup  was  all  ready  for  him  when  he  stepped 
in.  He  drank  it,  looking  at  Eleanor  over  it ;  would  stop  for 
nothing  else,  and  carried  her  off. 

"  I  had  a  happy  time,"  he  said,  as  they  went  through  the 
plantations.  "  1  have  been  to  see  an  old  man  who  lies  there 
d^'ing,  or  very  near  it.  He  has  been  a  Christian  two  years.  He 
is  very  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come,  and  ready  to  talk  ;  but  he 
wi  1  not  talk  with  his  neighbours.  He  says  he  wants  to  keep  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  God  ;  and  if  he  listened  to  these  people  they 
would  talk  to  him  of  village  aff^airs,  and  turn  his  mind  off." 

"  Then,  if  you  had  a  happy  time,  I  suppose  he  is  happy  ?" 

**  He  is  happy.    *  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
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feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publishith  peace!' 
Think  of  old  Caesar,  going  to  glory  from  the  darkness  of  Fiji. 
He  said  to  me  to-niglit— 'I  am  weak,  and  I  am  old  ;  my  time  is 
come,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  ;  through  Jesus  I  feel  coura- 
geous for  death.  Jesus  is  my  chief,  and  1  wish  to  obey  Him  :  if 
He  says  1  am  yet  to  lie  here,  I  will  praise  Him  ;  and  if  He 
says  I  am  to  go  above  to  Him,  I  will  praise  Him.  I  do  not 
wish  to  eat  ;  His  word  is  my  food  ;  I  think  on  it,  and  lean 
entii-ely  on  Jesus.' — Do  you  know  how  good  it  is  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, Eleanor?" 

They  exchanged  looks  ;  that  was  all ;  they  were  at  the  door 
and  went  in.  The  party  there  were  expecting  and  waiting  for 
them,  and  it  was  more  than  a  common  welcome,  Eleanor  saw, 
that  was  given  to  them.  She  did  not  wonder  at  it.  After 
exchanging  warm  greetings  all  round,  she  sat  down  :  Imt  Mr. 
Rhys  began  walking  the  floor.  The  rest  were  silent.  There  was 
a  somewhat  dim  light  from  a  lamp  in  the  room  ;  the  windows 
and  doors  were  open  ;  the  air,  sweet  with  flowers  and  fresh  from 
the  sea,  came  in  gently  ;  the  soft  sounds  of  leaves  and  insects 
could  be  heard  through  the  fall  of  Mr.  Rhys's  steps  upon  the 
matted  floor.     The  hour  had  a  strange  charm  to  Eleanor. 

Silence  lasted,  until  Mr.  Rhys  interrupted  it  with  kneeling 
down  for  prayer.  Then  followed  one  of  those  prayers,  in  which 
it  always  seemed  to  Eleanor  as  if  somebody  had  taken  her  hand, 
who  was  leading  her  where  she  could  almost  look  in  at  the  gates 
of  that  city  which  Bunyan  called  the  Celestial.  Somewhere 
above  earth  it  took  her,  and  wrapt  her  up  as  Milton's  angel  is 
said  to  have  descended,  upon  a  sunbeam.  One  came  to  earth 
again  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  ;  but  not  without  a  remembrance 
of  where  one  had  been.  "Sister  Balliol,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  "will 
you  put  us  in  mind  concerning  our  subject  this  evenin;>  ?" 

"It  is  the  glory  to  be  revealed  ;  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  glory 
to  be  revealed  in  its,"  Mrs.  Balliol  made  answer.  "  Sufferings 
come  first.  It  is  a  glory  that  goes,  along  with  sufferings  in  the 
present  life  ;  but  it  is  so  much  greater  than  the  sufferings,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made  of  them.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  the  glory  would  be  half  so  much  glory,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  suff^erings  going  before." 

"  To  suffer  with  Christ,  and  for  Him,  that  is  glory  now,"  said 
Mr.  Rhys;  "to  have  been  so  honoured  will  always  i)e  part  of 
our  joy.  If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed,  but  rather  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  liehalf.  Those 
be  tears  that  Christ's  own  hand  will  wipe  off;  and  what  glory 
will  that  be  ! " 

"  The  word  of  God  fails  to  express  it,"  said  Mr.  Amos,  "  and 
calls  it  'riclies  of  glory.'  Riches  of  glory,  to  be  poured  into 
vessels  prepared  to  receive  it.     Surelv,  being  such  heirt-,  none  of 
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US  has  a  right  to  call  himself  poor  ?  we  are  heirs  of  an  inheri- 
tance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  not  subject  to  decadence 
or  failure.     We  may  well  be  content  with  our  penny  earnest  in 

this  life,  who  have  such  an  estate  coming  in." "  I  feel  poor 

very  often,"  said  gentle  Mrs.  Amos  ;  *'  and  I  suppose  that  must 
be  my  own  fault ;  for  the  word  says,  '  Riches  and  honour  are 
with  me  ;   yea,  durable  riches,  and  righteousness.' " 

"  Those  are  riclies  that  none  but  the  poor  come  into  possession 
of,"  said  Mr.  Rhys.  "  The  poor  in  spirit  inherit  the  kingdom, 
and  nobody  else.  It  is  our  very  emptiness  that  fits  us  for 
receiving  those  unsearchable  riches.  But  having  those.  Sister 
Amos,  it  is  no  deprivation  of  this  world's  good  things  that  would 

make  you  feel  poor?" "Oh,  no,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Amos. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  poor." 

"  The  rich  he  will  send  empty  away." — IMr.  Rhys  went  on. 

"  So  in  the  matter  of  suffering,"  said  Mr.  Balliol,  taking  up 
the  word.  "  If  we  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings  now,  wo 
are  told  to  rejoice.  For  when  His  glory  is  revealed,  the  word  is, 
that  we  shall  be  glad  also,  and  with  exceeding  joy.  When  His 
glory  is  revealed  here,  a  little,  now,  we  are  glad  ;  our  joy  seems 
to  be  exceeding,  now.  Brother  Rhys.  I  wonder  what  it  will  be 
when  God  calls  it  exceeding  joy !" 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Amos,  for  the  sake  simply 
of  starting  Eleanor,  whose  voice  she  knew  in  it,  began  softly  the 
song,  "  Burst,  ye  Emerald  Gates ! "  She  had  her  success,  for 
Eleanor  with  the  others  took  up  the  words,  and  carried  it — Mrs. 
Amos  thought — where  Mr.  Rhys's  prayer  had  been.  When  the 
song  ceased,  there  was  silence  ;  till  Mr.  Rhys  said  "  Eleanor  !  " 
It  was  her  turn  to  speak. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  she  said,  speaking  low  and  slowh', — "  that 
either  sufferings,  or  promises,  or  duties,  will  bring  the  hope  of 
glory  into  the  heart ;  until  Jesus  himself  brings  it  there.  And 
if  He  brings  it,  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  sufferings  will  enhance 
it — except  in  so  far  as  they  lead  to  greater  knowledge  of  Him 
or  are  the  immediate  fruit  of  love  to  Him  ;  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Rhys  says,  they  are  honour  themselves  already.  The  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
ofghry.^' 

Mr.  Rhys  was  standing  at  the  back  of  Eleanor's  chair  leaning 
upon  it.  He  bent  his  head  and  whispered  to  her  to  tell  her  story 
that  she  had  told  him.  At  that  whisper,  Eleanor  would  have 
steadily  gone  through  the  fire  if  necessary  ;  this  was  not  quite 
as  hard  ;  and  though  not  for  her  own  sake  caring  to  do  it,  she 
told  the  story  and  told  it  freely  and  well.  She  told  it  so  that 
every  head  there  was  bowed.  And  then  there  was  silence  again  : 
till  Mr.  Rhys  began,  or  rather  went  on  with  wliatslie  had  beeJ 
Baying,  in  a  voice  tliat  seemed  to  come  from  every  heart. 
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"  '  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.' 

"  Friends,  we  have  the  present  honour  of  being  Clu-ist's  am- 
bassadors. Do  we  know  what  honour  that  is  ?  '  Whosoever 
shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  receive  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.'    That  is  honour 

under  which  we  may  tremble  !  " And  standing  there  at  the 

back  of  Eleanor's  chair,  ^Ir.  Rhys  began  to  talk  ;  on  the  joy  of 
carrying  Christ's  message,  the  honour  of  being  His  servants  and 
co-workers,  and  the  gladness  of  bringing  the  water  of  life  to  lips 
dry  and  failing  in  death.  He  told  the  instance  of  that  evening 
which  he  had  told  to  Eleanor ;  and  leaving  his  station  behind 
her,  he  walked  up  and  down  again,  speaking  as  she  had  some- 
times heard  him  speak,  till  every  head  was  raised  and  turned, 
and  every  eye  followed  him.  With  fire  and  tears,  speaking  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  joy  of  doing  it,  and  the  need  of 
more  to  do  it ;  and  of  the  carelessness  people  have  of  that  glory 
which  will  make  men  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Ay,  we  shall  know  then,  Brother  Balliol,  when  the  great 
supper  is  served,  and  Christ  shall  gird  himself,  and  make  His 
faithful  servants  sit  down  to  meat,  and  He  shall  come  forth  and 
serve  them — we  shall  know  then,  if  we  are  there,  what  glory 
means !  And  we  shall  know  what  it  means  to  have  no  want 
unsatisfied  and  no  joy  left  out ! — when  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to 
living  fountains  of  waters." 

Mr.  Balliol  answered — "  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow 
me ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servants  be :  if  any 
man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour." 

Mr.  Rhys  went  on — "  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among 
you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
Avillingly  ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind  ;  neither  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock. 
And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

They  knelt  together  again,  and  then  separated ;  and  the 
tropical  moon  lighted  home  the  two  who  did  not  belong  to  Mrs. 
Balliol's  household. 


cox  a:;d  wyman,  printers,  great  queen  street,  loncok. 
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